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In Place of a Preface 


1. Choosing and using the selections 


This book follows the general plan of Introductory 
Sociology by Sutherland and Maxwell but can be used 
in connection with all elementary texts that cover 
about the same material. Since there is considerable 
difference in the order of presenting the subject mat- 
ter in the various texts, a table is given on page xii 
which suggests what selections might be used with 
each chapter of several leading texts. I say “suggests” 
because some selections could be applied to several 
chapters, and some teachers doubtless will prefer to 
make their own choices. 

There are several good books of “outside readings” 
for elementary sociology. Why another one? I have 
examined most of them and have used several. None 
is wholly satisfactory. All the teachers and many stu- 
dents in our department have been dissatisfied with 
every readings book we have used. So I was challenged 
to see whether I could compile a list of readings that 
would avoid the faults we have criticized and at the 
same time not develop new faults which would be 
criticized by other teachers and students. This was a 
double gamble because I proposed to depart from the 
“pattern” which has characterized most “outside read- 
ing” books. 

Here are some of the most common complaints 
about the books we have examined and used. Many 
selections are too specialized, too technical, and too 
“advanced”; some are not clearly and concisely 
written and hence are difficult for freshmen and 
sophomores to understand; some are too loosely re- 
lated to the material in the text; some are apparently 
chosen primarily for their “human interest” value— 
which often is boring rather than interesting to the 
average student; some apparently are selected solely 
to acquaint the student with the names of “great” 
sociologists, living and dead. 

This volume attempts to avoid these criticisms and 
to present materials which will supplement the text 


VII 


without repeating it. It assumes that much good 
“sociological” writing is being done by people who are 
not professional sociologists. Most students who take 
the elementary course will not become professional 
sociologists, though I hope some of the best ones will. 
The course should give all students a general under- 
standing of the point of view and technical language 
of sociology. The readings should teach the student 
how to interpret sociologically articles written by non- 
sociologists. Each student should acquire the habit of 
thinking sociologically about all aspects of culture. 
People can be called “socially intelligent” when they 
habitually look at the physical, biological, and social 
aspects of human life realistically and factually and 
never forget that all three environments are constantly 
influencing each other. 

Each selection was chosen by these criteria: (1) 
the writer is competent in his field; (2) the writing 
is clear, concise, and interesting; (3) the article can 
be related directly or indirectly to the text; (4) it 
lends itself to a sociological interpretation. After 
reading a serious magazine article, you probably have 
asked yourself who the writer is, his age, his residence, 
his experience and occupation. In connection with 
these readings, you are likely to wonder just what the 
article has to do with the text, with sociology in gen- 
eral, with you. If you fail to ask such questions, you 
are cheating yourself. The course should help you 
develop a strong habit of asking such questions so 
that you will unconsciously tend to interpret what you 
read in a sociological sense, that is, as it is related to 
what you already know. 

This explains why a brief sketch of each author is 
given at the beginning of the article; the editor then 
makes some suggestions to aid the student in relating 
the article to sociology. Finally, some questions and 
exercises are given which will stimulate you (I hope !) 
to do some studying and thinking for yourself. One of 
the best study “tricks” a student can learn is to ask 
himself questions. If you neglect to analyze, criticize, 
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and formulate interpretative hypotheses, you will 
never learn how to “think sociologically.” That is 
what these “study helps,” as the pedagogs might call 
them, are for. But you can do more than use them. 
You can use your own imagination to ask yourself in- 
telligent, searching questions. What does this mean? 
What do I know that tends to confirm or refute it? 
How is it related to sociology? What other possible 
interpretations are there? Anyone can ask the teacher 
questions, but only good students can ask themselves 
questions and then use their ingenuity, their creative 
imagination, and knowledge of facts and methods of 
research to find sound answers. These habits can be 
learned. It is not true that some people are born with 
these gifts and others without them. Even if you 
haven’t already learned to study this way, it is not too 
late. 

You may want to know more about the authors 
than the brief sketch tells you. The more one knows 
about a man, the more one learns from his writing. 
If he is famous and living, use Who’s Who; if he is 
famous and dead, use the encyclopedias; if he is not 
famous but alive (a more desirable state), you may 
find something by him or about him in The Readers 
Guide, the International Index, or the library catalog. 
You may want to read the whole chapter or article 
from which the selection was taken. That is one rea- 
son why a complete reference is cited for each 
selection. 

Making full use of the “lesson helps” in this book, 
references and questions in the text, and setting tasks 
for yourself takes extra time and effort, but it pays. 
You will get better grades, learn more sociology, 
and, what is most important, develop the habit of 
following your desire to know beyond the narrow con- 
fines of textbook and assignments. He who is satisfied 
with the minimum will never attain the summum 
bonum, to say nothing of the Phi Beta Kappa and 
summa cum laude. 


2. “How do you study sōsh, anyway?” 


Most teachers have heard this question many times, 
or a reasonable facsimile of it. Often, instead of 
“Sésh,” or “course,” the frustrated freshman merely 
says “this stuff”: “I’ve read all the assignments in the 
text and the readings, even two or three times some- 
times, and I’ve never cut class even once, but what 
does it get me? Look at my grade!” Assuming you are 
a normal student with an adequate preparation for 
college, the answer is easy: You haven’t learned to 
study and think sociologically, i.e., to be critical, an- 
alytical, and science-minded about social phenomena. 

You may have read Chapter I and the readings that 
go with it, but you haven’t mastered what they say. 
That takes time but your time is short—you must 


begin at once and keep at it every day. Three hours 
a week for two semesters isn’t much time in which to 
change unsound ways of thinking about social life 
which you unconsciously and uncritically have ac- 
quired. Most of what you know about social life is 
common sense knowledge. While much of it is sound, 
it is also true that much common sense is nonsense. 
However, it is possible that you might know all the 
sound common sense knowledge about social life and 
none of the nonsense common sense and still flunk the 
course. How come? 

Because you have not learned the vocabulary of 
sociology well enough to satisfy the instructor that you 
can put what you know into appropriate sociological 
terms. You must learn the language of sociology as 
accurately as you learn the language of physics, 
biology, or Spanish. Students frequently think they 
can “get by” in sociology with the language of com- 
mon sense though they know they cannot do it in any 
other science. As sociology and the other social 
sciences become more scientific, their terminology be- 
comes more rigorous and exact. You must learn to 
discuss sociological facts and theories in sociological 
language. Merely “liking people” and “being inter- 
ested in the various ways various people act” is not 
enough. 

Perhaps the following hints will help you to learn 
the sociological vocabulary and hence to think and 
speak sociologically. I will mention only seven “don’ts” 
and seven “do’s.” Maybe seven will really be a lucky 
number for you. I hope so. I easily could have given 
thirteen, but many people think thirteen is an unlucky 
number. You try to find out why. 

1. Don’t waste time “outlining” and underlining 
the text. The outline of the text is clear and you 
probably cannot improve on it. Study it. There may 
be some value in outlining or condensing in your own 
words the more difficult readings, but in general 
one does not gain much from copying things from a 
clearly printed page into one’s messy and poorly 
written notebook. 

2. Don’t put anything in your notes that you al- 
ready know. Listen carefully and put in your notes 
only ideas that are new to you and things you want to 
look up or think about later. If you try to “take down” 
everything the instructor says, you are likely to miss 
a lot of what he is saying and probably will not 
even understand what you have “taken down”— 
unless you are a rapid shorthander and transcribe 
your shorthand notes immediately after class. Most 
of what the instructor says is merely an example or ex- 
planation of some simple idea that you can take down 
briefly and supply your own examples. If the instruc- 
tor puts a brief outline or diagram on the board, you 
can put it in your notes unless you are already 


familiar with it and could have put it on the board 
yourself. 

3. Don’t re-read anything until you have mastered 
every word in the first reading. Learn how to re-read 
by “skipping over.” Look hastily at a page and if you 
can honestly say, “I know that,” turn rapidly to the 
next page. If you have thoroughly studied a page 
previously, you should be able to review almost as fast 
as you can turn the pages. Re-read carefully what is 
vague or unclear or does not give you the quick, sure 
feeling, “I know that!” 

4. Don’t try to memorize anything but facts. Learn 
the ideas and principles and technical terms so you 
can define or state them accurately in your own words 
and use the remembered facts to support or “prove” 
the ideas and principles. 

5. Don’t get the idea in your head that you “just 
can’t learn sdsh”—or anything else that other people 
can learn. You certainly are as intelligent and teach- 
able as the average and probably a little bit more so. 
If you are better than the average in other subjects, 
you certainly should be in sociology because it is 
such an interesting and easy subject. You also know 
more about its subject-matter than you do about most 
college subjects—at the common sense level, that is. 
It will therefore be easy to learn about it scientifically 
if you have the idea that changing your mind from 
common sense to science is fun. Always remember 
that a lot of what you have been told and have 
“thought out for yourself” about social phenomena 
is nonsense, or nonfactual, or based on bias and 
prejudice. 

6. Don’t think that scientific knowledge in any 
field, and certainly not in the social sciences, has to 
be exact, absolute, universal, and forever unchanging. 

7. Don’t think “science makes no value-judgments” 
nor that “religion and science don’t mix.” You will 
soon learn that science is based on a highly rigorous 
and austere set of values and that religion, properly 
understood, need not be in conflict with science; 
rather, it will be supported and reinforced by science. 
Don’t get religion confused with any doctrines of 
specific religious faiths. Remember that “one man’s 
religion is another man’s blasphemy.” 

So much for the “don’ts.” Here are the seven “do’s.” 

1. Learn all new words. This means spelling, pro- 
nouncing, and using them properly. Whenever you 
look up a word or phrase, put it in your notebook. 
This should give you three classes, or lists, of words: 
(1) technical terms; (2) ordinary English words; 
and (3) foreign words and phrases. Most technical 
words are explained in the text but you must know 
the English words accurately to understand the ex- 
planation. In general, a poor student is one with a 
limited or inaccurate vocabulary. Some can recognize 
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and recall many words, but their usage, spelling, and 
pronunciation are inaccurate and sloppy. Straight 
thinking requires the rigorous use of words. 

2. As you read and listen, ask yourself, “What do I 
already know that illustrates this idea?” If what you 
think you know contradicts what you read and hear, 
remember that you may be prejudiced or even ignor- 
ant. Get the habit of changing your mind gladly, 
quickly, and accurately when you gain new knowledge. 
Learning to change your mind efficiently is really the 
main reason for going to college. If you don’t want to 
do it, or find it too painful, it would be cheaper and 
easier to stay at home. 

3. Study, and I mean study; no, I mean STUDY!, 
all assignments before going to class. 

4. As you read and listen, jot down in your note- 
book questions and things to “bring up” in class, 
leaving some space for the answers. The instructor 
will gladly try to help you, or still better, will tell you 
how to help yourself. Getting education is mostly up to 
you; the instructor is merely your helper. You are the 
only person who can learn anything for you. 

5. Try to explain sociologically the behavior of 
yourself and others as you observe it both on and off 
campus. How did you—and they—“get that way” 
and why do people act as they do, even when it is 
maladjustive? There is always a good sociological 
explanation for the foolish actions of people as well 
as for their prudent and mature actions. It may be 
difficult to discover this “good explanation”—that is 
why so much social research is so badly needed—but 
you usually can find some fairly good, or plausible, 
explanations if you learn to apply all the sociological 
knowledge in the book. This will give you a continuous 
review. Most types of social phenomena described in 
the text are observable on any college campus every 
day. 

6. Methods of research and sociological principles 
are more important than facts but we can’t use meth- 
ods of research without facts nor formulate principles 
without research and we can’t find facts without sound 
principles and methods. This may sound like a para- 
dox but it really isn’t. It merely states the general 
principles of necessary reciprocal relationships—you 
can’t have children without parents, nor parents with- 
out children; no hens, no eggs; no eggs, no hens— 
and roosters come into the picture, too. Do you know 
what a fact is when you see it? A social fact? Train 
yourself to demand facts and to look for them and 
respect them as you do yourself. He who flouts facts 
falls in the ditch. The more facts you know about 
social phenomena, the easier it is to think socio- 
logically and to be a socially intelligent person. 

7. Ask questions. No question is foolish if you don’t 
know the answer—and if you don’t know it, the 
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chances are that half the class doesn’t know it either. 
If you don’t know what the instructor is driving at, ask 
him, and stay with it till you are satisfied. You don’t 
have to agree with him or prove to the class that he is 
wrong—or wicked—but you are obligated to under- 
stand what he is trying to teach and to know the 
evidence he gives to support his position. You have no 
right to disagree with him unless you can state his 
position as accurately as he has stated it to you. So 
when you disagree, be sure you have some facts and 
logic to support your position. Remember, if it weren’t 
for you, he wouldn’t have a job. So use him. Also, re- 
member that if it weren’t for him, you and the other 
students wouldn’t learn much. So don’t waste his 
time—and yours—on trivial matters. Also remember 
that an alert, well-prepared student enjoys taking ex- 
aminations. It gives him a chance to stretch his intel- 
lectual muscles and see how he’s doing. The more you 
enjoy learning, the easier, faster, and more accurately 
you can learn. 

Every student should come back and read this 
section, and especially “How Do You Study Soci- 
ology?”, each week for the first month of school and 
perhaps each month thereafter, even through the sec- 
ond semester. 

If you can learn to use the readings and text as out- 
lined above, you will tend to read everything with 
social intelligence, with critical-mindedness, and with 
a healthy respect for facts. Your thinking will not be 
governed by conventional common sense; you will 
learn to do responsible, creative thinking on all the 
problems you are forced to face. 

For the last thirty years there has been a growing 
tendency to regard sociology as a natural science. 
Now Professor Hornell Hart and associates at Duke 
University have devised a way of teaching intro- 
ductory sociology by somewhat the same methods 
used in the so-called “laboratory sciences.” Increasing 
numbers of sociology departments have “labs” where 
students may work on their own research projects and 
also assist in the research of graduate students and 
professors. 

Good teaching will stimulate students to do some 
“student research.” This will tend to develop the stu- 
dent’s desire to find out and also his ability to satisfy 
such curiosity by the use of scientific methods. Such 
study and learning is more entitled to be called “ex- 
perimental” than the so-called “experiments” of the 
physical and biological sciences. Since the answers are 
already known, much, if not most, of the lab work in 

these fields is really not experiment, but merely ex- 
ercise or practice in using techniques and instru- 
ments. This is a necessary and important part of edu- 
cation, especially for those who will specialize in a 
field, and sociology students should have this ex- 


perience, but much student sociological research can 
also find facts which no one can know until the in- 
vestigation is finished. This is much more exciting and 
satisfying than the mere performance of laboratory 
exercises which are a great bore to most students, and 
especially to the brighter, more creative ones. 

Many of the suggestions for study or “Things To 
Think About” at the end of each selection in this book 
are really problems for research. The student knows 
only in a general way what he is looking for and what 
he may find. He has to use his own creative, factual 
imagination and ingenuity to a much greater degree 
than he does to perform an experiment in chemistry— 
which really is not an experiment at all since every 
step is prescribed by the teacher or the manual. The 
bright student knows beforehand approximately what 
the result will be. This is ritual rather than research. 

Teachers and students can use their imagination 
to make the most effective use of these “study helps.” 
Perhaps their best use will be for each student to use 
them all for his personal study, following the general 
directions in the Seven Do’s and Don’ts. They also 
may be used by the whole class during regular class 
meetings. Two students may volunteer or be assigned 
to make a five minute report on two topics at each 
class meeting. This would enable each student to 
make two oral reports each semester if there were 
forty in the class, or three, if there were thirty. 

In some cases, each student can do the same assign- 
ment and have their results compared in class. Some 
questions can be used to poll the facts about the stu- 
dents, or their attitudes or opinions on some topic, 
the class being regarded as a sample of the student 
body. This is a simple way to teach some elementary 
statistical procedures. 

Some statements or questions will suggest other 
relevant projects to alert and imaginative students. 
Any hint of original-mindedness should be fostered. 
Students should be encouraged to formulate small 
“research” projects for themselves and report their 
results to the class. 

Some statements can be discussed by volunteer 
responses from class members. Unless the teacher is 
careful, this usually results in a few highly verbal 
members making all the responses. The timid, unsure, 
passive student becomes more inarticulate and habit- 
uated to being an audience for his more aggressive 
and vocal classmate. This is the great danger of so- 
called “discussion-classes.” Those who least need a 
chance to “express themselvess” crowd those who need 
it most still farther into the background of inarticulate 
ability to participate. 

The good teacher will be on the alert not to allow 
glib, aggressive, self-assertiveness, full of “I think,” "f 
believe,” or “everybody knows,” to take the place of 


logic, fact, and reasoned discussion. Students, too, will 
stop and ask themselves, “Do I really have something 
pertinent to say, some experience, or observation, or 
fact that bears on the question, or do I merely want 
to talk?” 

Every student who attempts to discuss any of these 
topics in class should show that he has thought about 
it before he comes to class; that he has had some ex- 
perience that bears on the question; that he has read 
something that is relevant, or heard it from someone 
who may be presumed to know; that he has looked 
up some data on it; certainly that he is not “talking 
off the top of his head—just to be talking.” 

Each student should come back and read this note 
every week or so before he studies the questions at the 
end of the selections. 

I have long held that sociology is or may become a 
natural science and therefore should be studied and 
taught from the same general point of view and by 
the same general methods which have been developed 
and have proved to be so valuable in the physical and 
biological sciences. Consequently, “Things To Think 
About,” and the entire book, for that matter, will fit 
very well into the procedures of instructors who are 
using Professor Hart’s methods and manual. My plan 
was made and most of my writing done before I had 
heard of Professor Hart’s work. Thus, in the introduc- 
tions to the various readings, I have not hesitated to 
present ideas, theories, and conclusions, including 
value judgments, which may be supplementary or even 
contradictory to the points of view expressed in the 
readings. This is because the materials are so often 
controversial in themselves, the data and research 
upon which many sociological generalizations are 
based are so inconclusive, and the interpretations of 
many accurate and conclusive data are so varied and 
problematical that students should be made aware of 
the rather confused and unfinished nature of the 
natural science of sociology—and all the other more 
specialized social sciences. 

Instructors who accept this general approach to 
sociology can use this book in place of a standard text 
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when they have to give the introductory course in one 
semester or two quarters. This book covers practically 
all the materials found in the standard texts but it 
must be emphasized that the instructor who uses it 
must have more ingenuity, more knowledge outside his 
own field, and more concern with rigorous analytical 
definition and use of concepts than would be required 
if he used a conventional text. It also demands more of 
the student than the rote learning which may carry 
him through a conventional text with a “good grade” 
—but with little ability to think sociologically or to 
analyze social phenomena which he may encounter in 
his living and reading. This book is likely to appeal to 
instructors who want students to play a more active 
and creative role in the educational process than is 
possible in large classes where the learning consists 
mainly of somewhat passive reading and listening. 

It is certain that there are many excellent articles 
which are not given in this book. Therefore I hope 
both students and teachers will call attention to bet- 
ter ones as they find them. However, students and 
teachers should remember that both the text and the 
readings were prepared primarily for freshmen and 
sophomores. Students of today are fortunate to be 
taking sociology under well-trained instructors aided 
by excellent textbooks, audio-visual devices, and mar- 
velous libraries. I wish I were a freshman just starting 
the study of sociology. 

This is the best time in man’s history to be alive. 
In the next few hundred years, human culture may 
develop to an astonishing degree, or man may become 
an extinct species, or else be existing on the margin 
of extinction. I think he has a good chance to survive 
for a long, long time if he can learn to use his in- 
telligence quickly and fully, especially his social intel- 
ligence. This is where sociology and the other social 
sciences come in. If each of you studies this course 
thoroughly, you will be a happier, better integrated 
person. Society, including world society, will be better 
off because you “took sociology”; and mankind will 
have a better chance to survive and build the best 
civilization man has ever known. 


Read Bain 
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Sociology and Science 
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Section 1 
Scientific Sociology 


1. Sociology as a Natural Science 
Read Bain 


Read Bain was born at Woods, Oregon, October 20, 1892. A.B. Willamette University, 
1916; M.A., University of Oregon, 1921; Ph.D., University of Michigan, 
1926. During World War I, he was a flying instructor. Taught at the 
University of Oregon, 1921-23; University of Washington, 1924-27; 
Miami University since 1927; and at nine other universities in summers 
and as visiting professor. Author of A Socialized State (1921) ; editor and 
contributor to Trends in American Sociology (1929) ; contributor to Social 
Problems and Social Processes (1933) ; Fields and Methods in Sociology 
(1934) ; three volumes on family (in German); and many articles in 
scholarly journals. Editor-in-chief of American Sociological Review 1938- 
42; edited three volumes of Critiques of Research in the Social Sciences, 
published by SSRC, 1940-41; contributing editor, The Humanist, 1950-59. 

It is hoped readers will not think the editor immodest because the first 

selection was written by himself. Originally, it came later but several 
people whose advice he respects said it should come first. 

There are several good, or plausible, reasons why the editor agreed. 

First, it gives the reader a somewhat systematic introduction to the editor’s 
conception of sociology. This undoubtedly greatly influenced his choice of 
articles to illustrate those aspects of sociology covered by this volume. 

The editor thinks the point of view in this article is acceptable to most 

American sociologists. It has developed largely in the past twenty-five 
years. It has almost replaced the historical-philosophical approach to 
sociology which Americans learned from Europeans. However, “American 
empiricism” seems to be gaining in Europe. Many Europeans now come 
to the United States to study sociology. 

If the student reads (and masters) this selection, he should better under- 
| stand the introductions to the other selections. The editor has tried to 
choose sound, interesting articles rather than highly technical ones by pro- 
fessional sociologists. He also has tried to help the student interpret them 
according to the view that social phenomena are natural phenomena and 
sociology is the most general social science just as physics and biology are 
the most general physical and biological sciences. All social sciences are of 
course natural sciences. They do not differ from physical and biological 
sciences in methods, point of view, or relation to the normative sciences. 
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The article also shows how all the natural sciences interact, stimulate, 
and benefit each other. It suggests that the methodological and normative 
sciences are similarly related and that all three general classes of sciences 
are mutually interdependent and constitute what has been called the “Unity 
of Science” by Rudolf Carnap. All sciences (systematized bodies of knowl- 
edge and the methods by which they are systematized) are mutually inter- 
related and are a growing, integrating, organic whole. 

This view prevents “compartmental-mindedness.” People who have the 
scientific habit of thinking should be able to read all kinds of articles with 
greater comprehension and understanding. It is the best preventive of 
limited, provincial, prejudiced habits of thought and feeling. We all talk 
a lot about the. “open, tolerant, understanding mind.” I do not think one 
can have such a mind if he does not first have this organic, and hence con- 
stantly changing, conception of scientific knowledge. 

Whether science be defined as a “systematized body of knowledge” 
or “the methods of systematizing bodies of knowledge,” there are at least 
two other classes of science that must be placed alongside the natural 
sciences. The first class may be called the methodological sciences and will 
include mathematics, logic, semantics, and metaphysics. These sciences pro- 
vide us with systematic modes of thinking about thinking. There are sev- 
eral subclasses under each heading. You find out the varieties of mathe- 
matics and logic. Metaphysics is usually divided into two fields: ontology, 
the science of reality, of what is or what is existing; and epistemology, the 
science of knowledge, or better, the science of knowing—what is knowledge, 
what is knowing, and how do we know that we know what we know. 

The second class might be called the normative sciences, such as 
esthetics, ethics, and possibly theology, though the latter usually has some 
specific ontological and epistemological presuppositions. In general, the 
normative sciences are concerned with values: what is good (and bad) ; 
what is beautiful (and ugly) ; and why are they good, bad, beautiful, ugly, 
high, low, healthy, pathological; what is the purpose of life; is life worth 
living, and if so, why?; and so on. 

The method sciences deal with the theories and techniques of thinking 
and communicating by symbols; the normative sciences, with value judg- 
ments and basic goals, ideals, standards, and reasons for doing what we 
do; the natural sciences attempt to make predictive generalizations about 
the probable occurrence of classes of physical, biological, and cultural 
phenomena in the hope that such knowledge, and techniques based on it, 
may enable man to solve at least some of his problems better than he can 
by common sense. 

See if you can compile a list of all the major classes of mathematical 
sciences (specialties), systems of logic, and ontological and epistemological 
theories. Do theysame for esthetics, ethics, and at least five or six “theolog- 
ical” theories. 
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Sociology and its derivatives are mentioned with 
increasing frequency in the press, radio and TV, in 
public lectures, and in all forms of literature; but, still 
most people have a very unclear idea of what sci- 
entific sociology is. The ill-informed often confuse 
sociology with socialism, social work, social reform, 
birth control and divorce, the coddling of criminals, 
or whatever they may favor or condemn. In short, 


sociology is more often used as a laudatory or deroga- 
tory term than as a descriptive name for a scientific 
discipline. 

Unfortunately, many physical and biological sci- 
entists still regard the sociologist as a pseudo-scientist 
at best and as a crackpot radical at worst. They still 
refer to their own fields as “natural” science and 
imply that “social” science, by the nature of its data, 
can never become “real” science. They often reveal 


unfamiliarity with the findings and the methods of 
modern social science and find it difficult to apply 
the philosophy and logic of natural science to social 
phenomena. It should be noted, however, that this 
attitude is much less common among top-flight physi- 
cal and biological scientists and among the younger 
men in these fields. Many of the latter have had con- 
tact with some of the social sciences as undergradu- 
ates; as graduate students they have learned that the 
methodological and theoretical foundations of the 
physical, biological, and social sciences are essentially 
similar, and that all are natural sciences when they 
deal with their data by natural science methods. It 
is method rather than subject matter that differen- 
tiates the scientific from other modes of knowledge. 


Il 


Science is sometimes defined as “a systematized 
body of knowledge.” Since all knowledge, in contrast 
to private experience, depends upon communication 
by a system of symbols and since all knowledge is not 
science, a more limiting definition is necessary. Com- 
mon sense, folklore, and the literary arts are examples 
of crudely systematized symbolic communication, 
which is knowledge but not science. They have been 
partially systematized unconsciously and informally by 
trial and error until their symbols have gained enough 
consensus to make communication possible. If science 
is defined as the methods by which new knowledge is 
gained and systematized, the emphasis is upon the 
conscious and deliberate attempt to make accurate 
observations of human experience and valid classifica- 
tions and generalizations of them. The social scientist 
is striving to organize and integrate his knowledge of 
human behavior into a comprehensive and consistent 
body of knowledge. 

Usually, when “science” and “scientific” are used, 
the reference is to the natural sciences. They are con- 
cerned primarily with accurate description of the rela- 
tively stable, repetitive, and therefore predictable, se- 
quence of events. This they achieve by using carefully 
tested methods of observing, classifying, generalizing 
(making hypotheses), verifying, and _ systematizing. 
The general point of view of natural science is that 
all scientific knowledge is derived from sensory ex- 
perience and logical inferences therefrom. However, 
since the senses are limited, inaccurate, and easily 
confused and since human judgment is prone to error, 
the natural scientist must rely upon instruments and 
mathematics for extending the range and accuracy of 
sensory experience and the objective recording of such 
observations; he also must use rigorous logical, mathe- 
matical, and experimental methods to test all hy- 
potheses and conclusions. Natural science regards the 
universe as a self-contained system of energy structures 
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in constant change. These energy transformations are 
unplanned, impersonal, and unpurposeful except as 
man himself may personify them, make plans, and 
seek to achieve ends by using the means at his disposal. 
Natural science denies the intervention of occult 
forces and supernatural beings, powers, or influences 
as an adequate explanation for the occurrence of 
natural phenomena. It is man-centered rather than 
god-centered; it regards man and culture as a special 
case of energy organization and transformation which 
is essentially similar to physical and biological energy 
systems, s 

Thus there are three general classes of natural 
sciences: physical, which deal with nonliving forms 
of energy; biological, which deal with all forms of 
protoplasm; and cultural, which deal with all forms 
of interaction that are mediated by symbolic com- 
munication. It is easy to say that social phenomena 
are natural phenomena and can be studied by the 
same general methods and points of view that char- 
acterize the physical and biological sciences, but, when 
the statement is taken seriously and all its implications 
are rigorously explored, it is a revolutionary concept. 
It is producing, and will produce, as far-reaching 
changes in culture as have come from the physical 
and biological sciences. It is becoming tragically 
evident that maximum benefits cannot be obtained 
from physical and biological science without a cor- 
responding development of the social sciences. To put 
it more strongly, civilization may be destroyed by the 
unregulated use of technologies based on physical- 
biological science if we do not quickly develop scien- 
tific social organization and social control. 

Sociology is perhaps the most outspoken of all the 
social sciences in emphasizing that social phenomena 
are natural phenomena and that social sciences are 
natural sciences. The social sciences are rapidly be- 
coming descriptive natural sciences, which, under 
specified conditions, can be used to predict social 
events with increasing accuracy. To a large extent, we 
now attempt to solve social problems by wordy ex- 
hortation, fear and hope, trial and error, threat and 
force. When scientifiessocial knowledge is applied to 
problems of social organization and control as 
physical-biological science has been applied in en- 
gineering and medicine, the results will be equally 

oluti 1 
revolutionary. WI 

All sciences are interdependent. The value systems 
of a culture influence the choice of research problems 
by natural scientists and limit and condition the meth- 
ods of research, The findings of natural science affect 


1 See Douglas E. Scates, “The Parallel Roles of the Phys- 
ical and Social Sciences,” Scientific Monthly, LXIV (Jan- 
uary, 1947), 14-20. 
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values and metaphysical assumptions. New logical and 
mathematical techniques and theories are constantly 
being developed as a result of the needs and findings 
of the natural sciences. Men eventually cease to strive 
for what natural science shows to be impossible or 
nonexistent; they learn to value or accept or make 
adjustments to what is demonstrated to be inevitable 
or available. 

There is a similar interdependence among the three 
classes of natural science. Methods and results in one 
field often are useful in the other two and sometimes 
require changes in the theoretical structure of the 
other fields. Physics and biology were well-developed 
sciences for almost a hundred years before there was 
any widespread effort to study social phenomena by 
natural-science methods. In fact, with a few excep- 
tions, this movement is very recent, and many social 
scientists are still skeptical of both the logic and the 
desirability of the position presented here. Still, social 
scientists have made some notable contributions to the 
logic, methods, and theory of the physical-biological 
sciences. For example, the general concept of relativity 
was crudely stated by social philosophers as early as 
Xenophanes and was made explicit by the sociologist 
Comte in the middle of the nineteenth century. Since 
Einstein’s first paper in 1905, the relativity theory has 
revolutionized the theoretical framework of physics. 
Stanley Jevons’ theory of sun spots has found support 
in modern meteorological and radio research, and 
both Jevons and Mill made contributions to logic 
which have aided research in all the natural sciences. 
Statistical methods now fundamental to all scientific 
research were developed by social scientists like 
Quételet, Galton, and Pearson, who, to be sure, were 
indebted to mathematical researchers in probability 
theory like Bernoulli and Gauss. The criticism of the 
instinct theory resulting from the researches of social 
scientists has compelled drastic revision in the ex- 
planation of both human and animal behavior. In 
general, the findings of the social scientists have made 
many of the claims of biological and geographical 
determinists absurd. One of the most recent contribu- 
tions of this kind is the demonstration of the reality of 
psychosomatic diseases. 

All sciences cross-fertilize one another. Natural phe- 
nomena are a continuum. Man’s sensory responses, 
aided by instruments, recorded and processed by logic 
and mathematics, are the only source of knowledge in 
the natural sciences. As man’s instruments for observ- 
ing, measuring, and recording improve and as he be- 
comes a more skillful logician, mathematician, and 
tester of hypotheses, so does his scientific knowledge 
increase. 

Sociology is related to the other social sciences as 
physics and biology are related to the specialized 


physical and biological sciences. To the common man, 
nonliving, living, and cultural phenomena are ob- 
viously different, but the scientist soon discovers that 
they are overlapping and interdependent. There is no 
sharp division between life and nonlife or between 
animals that have culture and those that do not. Physi- 
cal scientists can profitably study some aspects of 
biological and cultural phenomena; biologists can do 
the same with physical and cultural phenomena; and, 
of course, social scientists find some aspects of physical 
and especially biological phenomena closely related to 
their own fields. Border-line specialties develop be- 
tween the general natural sciences and between the 
recognized specialties within each, e.g., physiological 
chemistry, biophysics, astrophysics, ecological sociol- 
ogy, economic geology, economic geography, an- 
thropogeography, and social biology. 

To common sense, certain classes of social phe- 
nomena are clearly differentiated. Religious, familial, 
economic, political, and educational behavior are good 
examples. Hence, the special social sciences arose when 
man began to give special attention to problems in 
these fields. While sociology began with consideration 
of the general problems of social life and emphasized 
the reciprocal interrelations of all types of social or- 
ganization, when it was introduced into the cur- 
riculum it had to deal with those aspects of culture 
which the existing social sciences neglected or ignored. 
Thus it is more or less an academic accident that 
courses dealing with the family, criminology, penology, 
race relations, population, recreations, social work, 
rural and urban life, juvenile delinquency, and so on 
are taught in sociology departments. 

There is a significant trend for much of the ma- 
terial at present taught by sociologists to be trans- 
ferred into other curriculums, to be developed in 
other special social sciences, or dealt with in special 
schools of applied sqcial science. The basic special 
social science of economics has given rise to schools 
of commerce or business, which are applied eco- 
nomics; political science, to schools for public service; 
and sociology, to schools of social work. Criminology 
as a special science might more logically be taught in 
political science departments; penology, juvenile de- 
linquency, family disorganization, recreational and 
community organization, and so on should be taught 
in schools of social work or applied social science. 
Population study is emerging as a special social science 
whose practical applications are being taught in 
schools of business (insurance), schools of medicine, 
and institutes for public service training. 

If these trends continue, will sociology disappear? 
Not at all. These trends merely are evidence of the 
rapid development of social science. If they go on to 
their logical conclusion, sociology will be relieved of 


much work and can devote all its energy to its basic 
and fundamental task: the formulation of the general 
principles which govern the interaction of human 
beings in all their social relations. Scientific sociology 
deals with the common characteristics of all kinds of 
intergroup interactions. Its primary concern is the 
formulation of universal, timeless, predictive gener- 
alizations applicable to all human groups in all times 
and places. Thus it takes its place with physics and 
biology as one of the three basic general natural 
sciences. 

Two other social sciences are contending with 
sociology for this role: psychology and cultural an- 
thropology.. In so far as social psychology concen- 
trates on the socially conditioned behavior of persons, 
it cannot be the general social science. If it deals 
equally with persons, groups, and other collectivities, 
it becomes indistinguishable from sociology. Cultural 
anthropology remains a limited general science so 
long as it specializes in primitive culture. When it 
studies complex cultures by natural-science methods, 
it becomes indistinguishable from sociology. Until re- 
cently, cultural anthropology has been more concerned 
with primitive than with western European culture, 
and has been largely a descriptive rather than a men- 
surative science. Social pyschology has developed 
measurement to a considerable degree and has largely 
escaped from its earlier biological preoccupation; but 
its failure to emphasize the cultural factors, and es- 
pecially the influence of groups, in the development of 
personality “will probably prevent it from becoming 
the basic social science. Sociology got the jump on all 
contenders because its general theoretical position was 
formulated first and, in recent years, because it has 
waged an aggressive campaign to convince students, 
professors, and the public that the social sciences are, 
or are becoming, natural sciences. 

Thus it seems likely that sociology will take its place 
as the basic general social science precisely as physics 
and biology are basic to their general fields. The 
specialized social sciences will continue to be taught 
as specialties and will become more similar to the 
physical and biological natural sciences, both as to 
methods and as to general point of view. New social 
science specialties will develop, and all of them will 
give rise to more and more practical applications, 
which will be taught in technical schools like colleges 
of engineering and medicine. Students will study 
sociology in high school and college as they now study 
physics and biology—for its general educational value 
and as a basic preprofessional preparation for the 
various fields of pure and applied social science. That 
sociology is becoming recognized as the general, uni- 
fying natural science of social phenomena is evidenced 
by such terms as “the sociological interpretation” of 
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history, literature, art, religion, and ethics; sociological 
jurisprudence; rural, urban, educational, and political 
sociology ; social economics; social anthropology; social 
psychology; sociology of religion; sociology of knowl- 
edge; sociology of leadership; and so on endlessly. A 
“sociological interpretation” of physical and biological 
science is equally possible and necessary, since science 
itself is a social phenomenon which both makes and 
is made by culture. 
A IV 

Perhaps the main reason for the widespread tend- 
ency to argue that sociology cannot be scientific is the 
invidious contrast between the “social” and the “nat- 
ural” sciences made by many physical and biological 
scientists, It is a common cliché that the social sciences 
are not, and by the nature of their data can never be- 
come, “really scientific.” Those who make such state- 
ments often are men whose words are weighted with 
the prestige and authority of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. Their position is bolstered by such 
remarks as these: “You can’t predict human be- 
havior”; “You can’t change human nature”; “Social 
data are so complex that accurate analysis is impossi- 
ble”; “Social data change too much and too fast”; 
“Human behavior is irrational, erratic, and unstable” ; 
“The observer is part of the data and therefore can- 
not be objective”; “Man is basically different from 
natural phenomena—he has free will and a soul”; 
“The so-called laws and principles of social science 
are limited, relative, and do not go beyond common 
sense”; “Social phenomena are all based on subjec- 
tive values and moral prejudices, whereas natural 
science is amoral and objectively descriptive.” Many 
other similar things are said. 

Much of this confusion disappears when natural 
science is clearly defined. If it is “the study of natural 
objects,” the exclusion of social science is equivalent 
to the assertion that man and his social behavior are 
not a part of nature. If natural science is the method 
of making predictive and descriptive generalizations 
that go beyond common sense in accuracy and useful- 
ness, then the social sciences easily qualify. 

Common sense experience testifies to the relative 
orderliness and predictability of much social behavior. 
Social life would be impossible without it. Folklore 
and proverbs are full of common sense generalizations 
about physical, biological, and social phenomena. 
Many of them are found to be false when tested by 
scientific methods, but some are partially or wholly 
true. Consider the belief that “tall men always marry 
short women—opposites attract; it’s human nature.” 
Counting and classifying a few hundred cases shows 
this to be common sense nonsense. “Similar people 
attract” is much closer to the facts. This can be ex- 
pressed in quantitative terms, with the percentages 
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who marry in each height category. If the same is 
done for other traits, a compound index may be con- 
structed to describe the similarity of spouses with 
reference to all the traits involved. Such accuracy 
and predictability are impossible by common sense. 
Thousands, perhaps millions, of such facts have been 
ascertained by the social sciences. Many of them have 
been classified and generalized by the same logical 
and mathematical methods as those used by the physi- 
cal and biological sciences. 

The charge that the social sciences are not natural 
sciences because they cannot experiment is as ridicu- 
lous as the statement that tall men always marry short 
women. In the first place, most of the facts and many 
of the generalizations of the physical and biological 
sciences are not based upon experiment at all. They 
are based upon observation, classification, logic, and 
rather simple statistical and mathematical operations. 
Few would doubt the propriety of calling astronomy a 
natural science. Its facts are mostly gained, not by 
experiment, but by observation, largely, but not en- 
tirely by means of instruments, and its generaliza- 
tions are frequently based on inference and extrapola- 
tion. They are tested by repeated observation and by 
logical and mathematical operations. The popular 
belief in the “absolute accuracy” of astronomy is 
utter nonsense when critically examined. The same 
remarks apply to geology, meteorology, oceanography, 
and many other reputable physical sciences, including 
sacrosanct physics itself. It also applies to the bio- 
logical and social sciences. In the second place, if ex- 
periment means the manipulation of materials under 
controlled and repeatable conditions, then it is possi- 
ble to set up experimental social situations which are as 
rigorously controlled and repeatable as much labora- 
tory research. Doubtless experimental research will be 
used increasingly as the social sciences become more 
thoroughly used to their role as natural sciences. How- 
ever, in many instances, modern statistics makes it 
possible to get the same results that would be obtained 
under experimental conditions. 

There is no such thing as absolute accuracy in any 
scientific work. Accuracy, like everything else in the 
universe, is relative. Accuracy implies measurement. 
Measurement implies instruments, operators of the 
instruments, and objects to be measured. All three are 
constantly changing variables. The problem of the 
scientist is to construct measuring instruments which 
are sufficiently invariable and accurate and to find 
natural phenomena that are sufficiently stable and 
repetitive that useful predictive generalizations may 
be made. The criterion of “sufficient and useful” 
means “more satisfactory adjustments than those that 
can be made without such instruments and methods.” 
Nothing in the universe remains the same for succes- 


sive instants of time. “Stability” means the rate of 
change with reference to some “taken” standard or 
frame of reference. Ultimately, man himself is this 
standard, or, more accurately, the standard is his re- 
sponses to the rates of change in other energy sys- 
tems. Man is the measure—and measurer—of all 
things. All measurements are approximations, and all 
predictions are probabilities. We live in a problematic, 
indeterminate world, boundless but finite—a world 
in which every event is determined or caused by an- 
tecedent events, but one in which disorderly, unpre- 
dictable, “chance,” ununderstood, and probably un- 
understandable events also occur. 

Social phenomena are no more complex and diffi- 
cult to understand than physical and biological phe- 
nomena. In absolute terms, all three fields are in- 
finitely complex and incomprehensible. However, com- 
pared to man’s life-span and rates of change, or 
logical derivatives therefrom, there are many rela- 
tively stable and repetitive uniformities and hence 
possibilities of approximate prediction in all three 
fields. When these are found, what seemed complex 
and chaotic becomes simple and orderly. The func- 
tion of science and the arts is to simplify and integrate, 
to understand and control man’s adjustments to the 
rushing, crushing world of experience. In one sense, 
social phenomena are much less complex than physi- 
cal and biological phenomena. If the individual is 
taken as the unit, there are only about two billion 
units.* If the group is taken, the number probably 
would not exceed fifty or sixty billion. If light quanta, 
electrons, protons, atoms, molecules, chemical com- 
pounds, or even solar systems are taken as the units 
of physics, the number vastly exceeds that of social 
structures. The same is true of biological phenomena, 
no matter what units are chosen. 

It should be emphasized that the problem of “the” 
unit is purely methodological. Any possible human re- 
sponse may be taken as a unit of observation. The 
real problem is one of classification. This is no more 
difficult in social research than in physical or bio- 
logical research. Purpose, convenience, and the utility 
of the results are the only criteria which need concern 
the scientist in any field. Not only are the data of the 
social sciences less numerous than those of the physical 
and biological sciences, they also are more accessible. 
While the social sciences, like all natural sciences, 
must use instruments for observation, at present they 
do not require Palomar telescopes and electronic 
microscopes. The research instruments of the social 
sciences will undoubtedly become more highly de- 
veloped and generally used than they are at present; 
but the individual pieces of equipment—standardized 
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measuring instruments such as mental tests, photo- 
phonographic equipment, maps and map-making ma- 
chines, statistical and mathematical machines, and so 
on—are likely to remain much less costly and com- 
plicated than the research instruments of the physical 
and biological sciences. The very simplicity and ac- 
cessibility of social phenomena are perhaps the major 
reasons for the backwardness of the social sciences. It 
was not until culture had been revolutionized by the 
technological and ideological impact of the physical 
and biological sciences that the common-sense meth- 
ods of dealing with social phenomena broke down. 
Local custom, animistic superstitions, folklore, prov- 
erbs, trial and error, guess and hope and fear, are no 
longer adequate for a culture which includes interna- 
tional cartels, atom bombs, rocket planes, radio, and 
potential germ and virus warfare. Scientific social con- 
trol, based upon scientific sociology, has suddenly be- 
come the world’s most pressing problem and greatest 
hope. The immediate training of the world’s best 
brains for basic and applied social science, billions for 
this and not for battleships and atom bombs, might 
stem the apparent tragic drift into Atom War I*. 

The argument that sociology cannot be scientific 
because “you can’t change human nature” is a good 
example of the nonsense of common sense. If it means 
that human nature and culture are biologically de- 
termined, then our efforts at education are foolish. 
The whole history of mankind is proof that human 
nature does nothing but change; the varieties of 
human nature and culture past and present are evi- 
dence of the same thing. At the same time, it has al- 
ready been shown that there is sufficient stability in 
culture and that the changes are slow and regular 
enough to make useful descriptive and predictive gen- 
eralizations possible. In fact, it is the relative change- 
lessness of nature, human and nonhuman, that makes 
natural science possible. 

There is no reason why those who need the hy- 
pothesis of supernatural powers and the spiritual na- 
ture of man should not regard science as one of the 
basic means by which the gods reveal their will and 
as a mighty manifestation of man’s spiritual and ra- 
tional nature. Thus any conception of the gods or of 
man’s spiritual nature that is contradictory to the 
evidence of our senses as processed by natural science 
can be regarded as heresy, error, or even sin. Many 
modern Christians take essentially this position. 

Some of man’s behavior seems characterized by 
freedom, but such freedom is like the freedom of the 
so-called electronic “jumps.” We call it “freedom” 
because we are ignorant of the antecedent factors 
which “cause” such behavior. There is no more rea- 


*ED, NOTE: The danger is as great in 1961 as it was 
in 1947. 
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son to regard social behavior as “uncaused” than 
there is to regard physical behavior as uncaused. It is 
true, of course, that the interaction of energy systems 
produces new energy equilibriums. This is the source 
of such freedom, novelty, and creativeness as exist in 
the universe. Many such phenomena are not now, and 
probably never will be, amenable to controlled, quan- 
titative scientific study, but many aspects of nature can 
be so studied to great advantage. That we can never 
know everything scientifically is a poor reason for not 
extending scientific knowledge as far as possible in all 
directions. 

That “the social researcher is part of the data and 
therefore cannot be objective” has been shown to be 
false. Objective social-science facts and predictive gen- 
eralizations actually do exist and constantly are being 
increased. The very nature of scientific method is 
such that preconception, prejudice, dogmatic sub- 
jectivity, and personal bias are reduced. If the social 
scientist accepts the natural-science ideology and 
methodology, his conclusions will be as tentative and 
objective as those of physical and biological scientists. 
All scientists are part of their data; all are in danger 
of seeing only what they have been taught to see and 
to think only as others think. The psychological haz- 
ards of creative and original research are by no means 
peculiar to social science. There have been, and per- 
haps still are, as many differences of opinion between 
physical and biological scientists as between social 
scientists, not only as to what the facts are, but also 
as to what they mean, what generalizations can be 
made, and how they are to be interpreted. All science 
is chiefly characterized by the fact that its facts and 
conclusions are constantly being revised. There can 
be no fixity and finality in a fluxing universe. One 
of the basic dogmas of science is that it cannot be dog- 
matic. Modern scientists, like Newton, are convinced 
that they have thus far gathered only a few seashells 
on the margin of the ocean of possible scientific knowl- 
edge in all fields. It is edifying to compare the mod- 
esty, humility, and simplicity of the natural scientist, 
his faith in the ever increasing expansion of scientific 
knowledge, his eagerness to change his mind, to scrap 
his findings in the light of new evidence, with the fear 
of the free exercise of human intelligence exhibited by 
prophets, Fiihrers, politicians, big businessmen, and 
others who are willing to use the products of science 
but are unwilling or unable to accept its ideology. 

Therefore, in conclusion, it is well to remind our- 
selves that most of our responses to the physical, bio- 
logical, and cultural world are not, and probably 
never will be, “scientific.” We must deal with the 
world largely at the level of common sense—apprecia- 
tively, artistically, normatively, and subjectively. As 
science progresses, more of these modes of response 
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will be directly and indirectly affected by scientific 
knowledge, but many of our responses doubtless will 
continue to be outside the framework of science. Our 
immediate responses to persons and things will be like 
or dislike, pleasure or pain, wonder, hope, desire, 
despair. Since such responses are the result of previous 
responses which have been conditioned by our bio- 
logical makeup and cultural experiences, they may be 
increasingly analyzable by scientific techniques, but 
we, as we experience them, will continue to be non- 
scientific. Life is not likely to be reduced entirely to 
formulas. 

The major purpose of this paper is to emphasize the 
fact that science is a method of dealing with that 


Things to Think About 


buzzing, booming confusion that is our life, so as to 
reduce somewhat the uncertainty and inadequacy of 
our adjustments to it. Natural science is a stronger 
staff to lean upon than the broken reed of common 
sense or the shattered straw of hysterical appeals to 
hypothetical gods. It has been contended that the 
problems of scientific sociology and social science are 
essentially no different and no more difficult than 
those of the physical and biological sciences. The most 
immediate and pressing need of mankind is the rapid 
development of scientific social knowledge and science- 
based techniques of social organization and social 
control. 


1. What are the differences between “scientific method” and “the scientific atti- 
tude,” or scientific habit of mind? 

2. What ideas of reality (ontology) and knowledge (epistemology) are stated or 
implied in this article? Do you agree or disagree with them? 

3. Is this true: “Scientific knowledge about anything takes all the pleasure and 
thrill out of it?” Does scientific knowledge about music lessen our enjoyment 


of music? 


4. Read the Britannica articles on Xenophanes, Comte, Einstein, Jevons, J. S. 
Mill, Quételet, Galton, Pearson, Bernouilli (all four of them) and Gauss. 

5. Can one who accepts the general point of view of this article be really religious? 
(Mr. Bain claims he is very religious.) 


2. The Three Stages of Man 


S. I. Hayakawa 


Samuel I. Hayakawa (1906- 


) was born in Vancouver, B. C. He received his M. A. at 


McGill University in 1928, came to the United States in 1929 and took his 
Ph.D. at the University of Wisconsin in 1935. He has taught at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, University of Chicago, and several other colleges. At 
present, he is professor of the Language Arts at San Francisco State Col- 
lege. In addition, he is the editor of ETC: A Review of General Semantics; 
secretary-treasurer of the International Society for General Semantics; 
author of Language in Action (1941) ; Language in Thought and Action 
(1949) ; Language, Meaning and Maturity (1954); and many articles in 


scholarly journals. 


Taking his cue from J. Z. Young, Doubt and Certainty in Science (New 


S. I. Hayakawa, “The Three Stages of Man,” ETC.: A Review of General Semantics (Autumn, 


1958), pp. 5-16. Reprinted by permission. 


THE THREE STAGES OF MAN 


York Oxford University Press, 1951), Hayakawa assumes social organiza- 
tion has exhibited three general stages: (1) organization around physical 
symbols, (2) around master verbal symbols; and (3) around shared 
perceptions. 

This does not mean that all cultures must go through these stages in 
sequence but it does suggest that there is a rough time sequence in their 
development. Culture A might skip Stage 2 by borrowing Stage 3 from 
some other culture. Culture B might achieve Stage 3 and then revert to 
Stage 2 or even 1. The real significance of the three stages is that no culture 
can attain Stage 3 until some culture, at some earlier time, has gone 
through Stages 1 and 2. 

Examples of Stage 1 are the great mounds of the Ohio-Mississippi valley 
(Cahokia, Great Serpent, etc.) and similar gigantic works or construc- 
tions scattered all over the earth. The sacred hill, natural or artificial, often 
surmounted by a shrine or temple, was the symbol of tribal unity. It stood 
for the land where the people lived, the land whose very soil was sacred. 

Stage 2 refers to the unity that comes from agreement on the sacredness 
attached to the name of place, person, or imagined supernatural beings, 
spirits, or powers. The Holy Land, the Hero, the gods (and devils, evil 
spirits), or God Himself are good examples. Or the master verbal symbol 
may be the name of such abstract principles as Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
nity, Justice, Freedom, Democracy, Honor, Truth, Beauty, Proletariat, 
Patriotism, and so on ad infinitum. These have a mystical and sacred 
quality which tends to unify societies. For these abstractions, which are 
seldom defined very clearly, men are willing to struggle, sacrifice, and kill 
—and be killed. 

Hayakawa’s Stage 3 could be called “social organization based on the 
methods and findings of natural science.” It is a good discussion of the 
scientific habit of mind and states how the morality of natural science 
differs from the morality of Stages 1 and 2. Of course, all three “stages” 
are present in varying degrees in all societies. Even in so-called “primitive” 
societies there is some unity based on “shared perceptions” at the common 
sense level and in our highly scientific society, Stages 1 and 2 still are im- 
portant in giving us a sense of social unity. 
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Age-old sentiments of affection for a central meet- 
ing place exist to some degree in all of us to this day. 
Mohammedans turn to their central meeting place, 
Mecca, when they pray, and try to visit the city be- 
fore they die. Roman Catholics, too, like to visit 
Rome. Christian Scientists have a special feeling for 
Boston, as Mormons do about Salt Lake City.* But 
Christian missionaries, both Catholic and Protestant, 
taking full advantage of the abstractive capacity of 
the verbal symbol, have also long known how to con- 
secrate a meeting place in the wilderness by connect- 
ing it, through prayer, with the rest of Christendom. 
Thus monotheism overcomes, through the process of 
abstraction, the geographical limitations usually im- 
posed by specific places of assembly as symbols of 
social cohesion. Nevertheless, the feeling that God is 
somehow closely associated with our place of birth— 
which is also the place where we first experienced the 
sense of membership in a society—dies hard. It is re- 


vealed in the expression, “this God-forsaken place,” 
which means any place where you feel homesick and 
unhappy, and also in the expression, “God’s country,” 
which means home—especially after you have been 
away for a long time. 

The high point in Western monotheistic culture, 
which I have called the Stage of Organization around 
Verbal Symbols, was, as Professor Young says, the 
Middle Ages. Speaking still as a biologist studying 
the communication systems of the human species, he 
writes: . 

1In 1953, when my wife, eldest son (then seven), and 
I visited Japan, my father (who is no more Shintoist than 
I am) took us in the course of our sightseeing to Isé, the 
location of the most sacred of Shinto shrines. There my 
father paid the customary fee and reported our names to 
the priest in charge. There followed a strange and beauti- 
ful ceremony of music, dance, and prayer, in the course of 
which “the Hayakawa family of Chicago, U.S.A.” was 
duly reported in to the gods. Although unbelievers, we 
found it difficult to remain unmoved. 
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The rule by which brains had functioned in the 
Western world in the middle ages was to describe 
everything that was observed in terms of religious 
symbols. By this convention of speech and writing all 
human experience and action was [sic] unified. It was 
an efficient brain system, producing a well-organized 
society and reasonably stable conditions. . . . (pp. 
100-101). 


Professor Young does not mention the Moham- 
medan world, but it too was organized largely around 
verbal Master Symbols, reaching a high point in the 
8th century, when the Saracen Empire reached from 
Spain to Mongolia, and still another high point in the 
Ottoman Empire in the 16th century. The T’ang 
Empire, stretching from the China coast to the Cas- 
pian Sea in the 7th century, and the Byzantine Em- 
pire, which reached its climax in about the 10th cen- 
tury, are further instances of great societies formed 
by a combination of these early principles of organi- 
zation, which means by the creation of common se- 
mantic reactions among large and scattered popula- 
tions to certain Master Symbols—these symbols being 
as a rule the person of an emperor or king or pope, 
who in turn symbolizes an abstract principle which 
explains to the people the basis of their unity. At this 
stage there is, of course, no separation between 
Church and State. Why should there be, when the 
Emperor is also the Son of Heaven? The ruler of 
England is still the titular head of the Church of 
England, however anachronistic the title has be- 
come. 

Useful as this principle of social organization 
around Master Symbols has been for thousands of 
years, there were limits beyond which it could not be 
extended, as the decline of the great empires of the 
past amply attests. These limits were probably set by 
the technical limitations of communication. With 
messages carried by horseback, on foot, or by sailing 
vessel, it is remarkable that the empires of the past 
ever managed to become as large as they did.? But 
there are other than physical limits to this principle 
of organization. 

What the great religions and empires and religious 
empires have in common, as I have said, is that they 
organized communication and cooperation among 
large groups of people often far removed from each 
other by having them share common semantic reac- 
tions to extremely general Master Symbols. As in the 
earlier, tribal methods of social organization, how- 
ever, they relied basically upon the creation of what 
sociologists call an in-group—which means that by 
the very act of so doing, an out-group is also defined. 
Just as you knew in a prehistoric culture that the man 
you met once a year at the Great Burial Mound was 
a fellow-tribesman and therefore one with whom you 

could safely communicate, so you knew in the stage 


of the great empires that the man who paid his re- 
spects to the same Master Symbols that you respected 
was someone it was safe to talk to. We have all read 
those conversations in the Arabian Nights which be- 
gin, “Allah is great!” to which the other person re- 
plies, “Allah is indeed great!” After these prelimin- 
aries, communication begins. Suppose, however, the 
second person in response to the greeting, “Allah is 
great!” replies, “Jesus is my Savior”? 

In short, at the stage of social development repre- 
sented by the great religions and empires (in Western 
civilization, the Middle Ages), the human race is in- 
evitably divided into the in-group, the believers, and 
the out-group, the unbelievers, the infidels, the lesser 
breeds without the law—with whom communication 
is by definition impossible, or, at best, improbable. 

Next, then, there is the latest stage in the develop- 
ment of human cooperation and communication, 
which I shall call The Stage of Organization around 
Shared Perceptions. This is perhaps the greatest ad- 
vance of all in the history of human communication. 
The basic idea of this new stage was clearly under- 
stood to many of the ancient Greeks. 

Let me present a communication characteristic of 
the stage of shared perceptions, quoted from Strato, 
one of Aristotle’s successors in the headship of the 
Lyceum at Athens, who occupied that position from 
287 to 269 B.C. 


We must first correct a popular illusion. It must be 
clearly grasped that vessels which are generally be- 
lieved to be empty are not really empty but are full 
of air. Now air, in the opinion of the natural phi- 
losophers, consists of minute particules of matter for 
the most part invisible to us. . . . To prove this make 
the following experiment. Take a seemingly empty 
vessel. Turn it upside-down, taking care to keep it 
vertical, and plunge it into a dish of water. Even if 
you depress it until it is completely covered no water 
will enter. This proves that air is a material thing 
which prevents the water entering the vessel because 
it has previously occupied all the available space... . 
If . . . you lift the vessel vertically out of the water 
and turn it up and examine it you will see that the 
interior of the vessel has remained perfectly dry. This 
constitutes the demonstration that air is a bodily sub- 
stance,* 


What is important to notice in Strato’s method of 
communication is that, instead of saying, “Listen, 


*In view of such studies of communication and social 
structure as Nicholas Rashevsky’s Mathematical Theory of 
Social Behavior (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950) and Karl Deutsch’s Nationalism and Social Com- 
munication (New York: John Wiley, 1953), I look forward 
to better explanations of the decline of great empires than 
the commonplace explanations in terms of “degeneration” 
and “moral decay.” When was the world not going to the 
dogs? 

* Benjamin Farrington, Greek Science II (Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex: Penguin Books, 1949), p. 32. 


friend, since I acknowledge the same god as you, you 
know that you can believe me when I say that air is a 
material substance,” he says, “You don’t have to take 
my word for it; you can see for yourself.” As Benjamin 
Farrington says, in a scientific statement “a confirma- 
tory action is demanded of the listener, a repetition of 
the experience.” Such a statement is what we call in 
semantics “operational,” in that it describes an opera- 
tion the listener can perform to see for himself wheth- 
er or not it is true. No doubt people had been making 
operational statements for thousands of years before 
Strato came along, but what is important in the Greek 
scientists, including Aristotle in those writings in which 
he writes as a scientist, is the fact that they tried sys- 
tematically to make publicly confirmable, and only 
publicly confirmable, statements about selected areas 
of experience in order to organize knowledge and 
make it more readily communicable and usable. These 
systematic attempts on the part of the ancient Greeks 
are the foundations of Western science.* As we shall 
see later, Strato and Theophrastus and others like them 
were 1500 years or more before their time, but without 
their contributions the scientists of the early Renais- 
sance would have had even less intellectual capital 
with which to start. 

The significant thing about Strato’s way of commu- 
nicating from our point of view is that it transcends 
local or regional loyalties and makes intercultural 
communication possible. In other words, what Strato 
says about air makes equal sense whether addressed to 
Greeks, Christians, Mohammedans, Hindus, or Aus- 
tralian aborgines. Anybody anywhere who has access 
to a jug and some water can see for himself whether 
or not Strato is right. And Strato’s example of scien- 
tific communication is still, in principle, scientific com- 
munication today. The scientist today says: If you will 
use the same language I use, perform the operations 
I have performed, and compute your results by the 
same mathematical system with which I compute, you 
will come to the same conclusions I came to. If you 
do not, let us compare what we did, step by step, and 
find out what misunderstanding of terms, what differ- 
ences in conditions of the experiment, what errors on 
your part or mine, caused the difference in the results. 
Then, when we have agreed on our conclusions, let 
us keep in communication with each other and pro- 
ceed to other experiments. In this way you and I can 
help each other to know more and more about the 
world. A 

Now the great revolution implied in the transition 
from the Stage of the Master Symbol to the Stage of 
Shared Perceptions is that while in the former, agree- 
ments at high levels of abstraction (about God, about 
the Transmigration of Souls, about the Divine Right 
of Kings, etc.) were the basis of agreements at lower 
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levels of abstraction, in the latter the reverse is the 
case. In order to share perceptions, we have to agree 
about obvious and even trivial things before agreeing 
about more general things. We have to collect verifi- 
able observations about a variety of foods and diets 
and their effects on thousands of individuals before 
we can make a general statement about nutrition; and 
even then, we leave our general statement open to re- 
vision in the light of later observation. Systematic 
agreement about the properties of wood, water, met- 
als, air, gases, has to be established before we can talk 
about matter in general. True enough, science some- 
times makes a long extrapolation beyond the confirm- 
able facts, as in the case of the theory of evolution, 
but that extrapolation is not accepted into the body 
of science until many more facts are adduced in its 
support. Science then, proceeds from agreements at 
lower levels of abstraction, step by step, to higher lev- 
els. 

The caution and the so-called “objectivity” with 
which science proceeds, far from indicating the amor- 
ality of science, indicates its profound sense of social 
responsibility. The true scientist is so responsible to the 
rest of human society, including people of nationalities 
and religions different from his own, that he is un- 
willing to go beyond what anybody similarly trained 
in observation can confirm. If the scientist holds in 
check his preference of monogamy over polygamy, of 
private enterprise over collectivism, of his own na- 
tional culture over other cultures, he does so not be- 
cause he is indifferent to these issues, but because he 
feels that these are subjects about which publicly con- 
firmable statements cannot yet be made, and because 
he wants above all, as a responsible communicator, to 
maintain the optimum conditions of communication 
with everybody, including those who may have differ- 
ent preferences as regards marriage customs, econom- 
ic systems, or patriotic loyalties. He knows that to 
introduce the preferences of his own culture into his 
scientific discourse is to cut off his usefulness as a 
communicator to some segment of humanity. Does 
this mean that the scientist will forever refrain from 
making statements about disputed points of conduct 
or of social organization? Indeed it does not. It means 
merely that he is waiting until his statements about 
such matters can be put in confirmable form. Ac- 
tually, scientists in the psychological and social sci- 
ences have already gone quite far in their attempts to 
throw light on problems of conduct and public affairs 


* For an insight into some of the linguistic reasons for 
Greek (and Western European) achievements into the 
systematization of knowledge, the reader is referred to the 
fascinating and provocative article by Richard Dettering, 
“What Phonetic Writing Did to Meaning,” ETC., XII 
(1955), 121-136. 
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formerly settled by habit, intuition, or dogma; for ex- 
ample, in such areas as child care, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, criminology, and industrial management, the 
storehouse of confirmable and confirmed statements 
is steadily being added to. 

The act of communication, says Anatol Rapoport 
in Operational Philosophy (New York: Harper, 1953) 
is the basic moral act. The morality of the tribal 
stage insists that by regular participation in appropri- 
ate rituals at a common meeting place, you maintain 
communication and cooperation with all the fellow- 
members of your tribe.’ The Morality of the Stage of 
Master Symbols insists that, by the acknowledgment 
of more abstract symbols accepted in common by 
thousands or even millions who share those symbols 
with you, you maintain communication and coopera- 
tion with all your co-religionists. The morality of the 
Stage of Shared Perceptions insists that you try to 
maintain communication and cooperation with every- 
body, by basing your communications on the simi- 
larities in human nervous systems and the similari- 
ties of the experience of those nervous systems in 
their encounters with the observable world. One be- 
gins with the sharing perceptions about commonplace 
or even obvious things, so that, with the establishment 
of myriads of little agreements, larger and larger 
agreements become possible.® 

Each of the three stages is moral, in that each is a 
method of establishing and ensuring cooperation. Each 
requires the foregoing of egotistic drives in the in- 
terests of the larger group. For man is a social creature, 
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which means that he is an incurably moral creature, 
finding his fulfilment only as he relates meaningfully 
and is in communication with a society. 

Today we are largely in transition from concepts 
of morality inherited from the Stage of Master Sym- 
bols to newer concepts of morality and social respon- 
sibility implicit in the Stage of Shared Perceptions. 
This means, then, that the vast struggles going on in 
the world today are incorrectly thought of if they are 
described as the struggle of moral people (we) versus 
immoral people (they)—or, as the children phrase it 
from watching Westerns on television, the good guys 
versus the bad guys. What is struggling to emerge out 
of the great moralities of the Stage of Master Symbols, 
no longer adequate as principles of human organiza- 
tion in a world suddenly made tiny by technological 
advances in transportation and communication, is the 
even more general and all-embracing morality of the 
Stage of Shared Perceptions. 

The emergence of this new morality is slow, because 
we are all struggling under the weight of sackloads of 
the holy soil of Israel, unable, like Naaman, to under- 
stand that it is possible to love and to pray without 
them, 


* “Go to church this Sunday !” 


*For the present, I am restricting myself to scientific 
communication as an example of communication through 
the sharing of perceptions. I plan to discuss the sharing of 
perceptions through art, literature, games, and other ac- 
tivities in later sections of this paper to be published in 
subsequent issues of ETC. 


1. Locate in time and place all the great prehistoric (before 4000 B.c.) “works” 
or monumental constructions you can find. 

2. Have each class member list the five most important examples of each “stage” 
now existing in the United States. How do the lists compare? 

3. How does Hayakawa’s “Three Stages” scheme compare with Comte’s “Three 


Stages?” 


one 


. How is it possible to “love and pray” on the basis of “shared perceptions?” 
. How is Question 4 related to world peace? To world government? 


Part II 
Society and Culture 
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Section 2 
Socio-cultural Development 


3. The Science of Culture 
E. B. Tylor 


Edward Burnett Tylor (1832-1917) was born in Camberwell, London. By the laws of 
the time, he was deprived of a university education because his father was 
a Quaker. However, he obtained a good education in a Quaker school. Poor 
health sent him to travel in America where he became interested in eth- 
nography. His two main works are Researches into the Early History of 
Mankind (1865) and Primitive Culture, 2 vols. (1871). Both are classics 
and Tylor is one of the founders of cultural anthropology. He became the 
first professor of anthropology at Oxford University, 1896, and was 
knighted in 1912. 

This and the two following selections are taken from three books that 
are almost always called “classics,” even though they are not notable for 
their originality or revolutionary contributions to their fields. They are 
notable for their literary quality and their great influence on the develop- 
ment of cultural anthropology and sociology. While later scholarship has 
modified some of the points of view presented in all three books, their 
general position and the materials supporting it are still substantially 
sound, All may be read with profit by the modern student. 

Tylor found it unnecessary to make any marked changes in any of the 
five editions of Primitive Culture, the last one being in 1913, just four 
years before his death. Some of his theories have been modified and later 
research has changed some of the data he used. Two of his basic contribu- 
tions dealt with animism and survivals or cultural vestiges. Both of these 
have been considerably amended. But the details of most great scientific 
theories have been changed by subsequent research. The work of Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Newton, Darwin, and Pasteur are cases in point. Their 
general approach and theories were sound. So Tylor’s belief that a science 
of culture is possible, that there are sufficient uniformities in cultural be- 
havior to permit scientific description and prediction, is as sound as Dar- 
win’s idea that species change or Copernicus’ conviction that planets move 
around the sun, though not in perfect circles as he thought they must, since 
the circle is the perfect figure and all God’s works must reflect His perfec- 
tion. Copernicus was a canon of the Roman Catholic Church. 


Edward B. Tylor, Primitive Culture: Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, 
Religion, Language, Art, and Custom (London: John Murray, 2 vols., 1871). These selections are the 
first four pages of Volume I and the last four pages of Volume II of the 4th edition, 1902. Reprinted 


by permission. 
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Tylor believed that “belief in spiritual beings was a minimum definition 
of religion.” By minimum, he meant that all men everywhere believed 
in more or less personal anthropomorphic beings. Now we know that many 
peoples are quite “religious” but do not believe in spiritual or super- 
natural beings. Rather, they believe in impersonal supernatural powers. 
It was called mana by the Melanesians and Polynesians (R. H. Codring- 
ton), manitou by the Algonquins, orenda by the Iroquois, and wakan by 
the Sioux. R. R. Marett has proposed the name “animatism” for all such 
ideas. Tylor mentioned some of these data but identified them (as did many 
of the travelers and missionaries whose reports he used) with animistic 
beliefs in the High Gods. Likewise he treated magic and fetishism as cor- 
rupt animism rather than as impersonal supernatural power to which 
they are more similar. Our modern idea of the “magical” power of “per- 
sonality,” or the power of charismatic leaders is similar to the primitive 
concept of mana. Also, in spite of cultural training to “believe” in “spirit- 
ual” beings, millions of people, even in so-called Christian nations, have 
no such beliefs. The idea of “personal gods” is foreign to such great world 
religions as Brahmanism, Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism. 

However, millions of people do believe in the existence of supernatural 
beings that have many, if not all, the traits of humans, i.e., they are per- 
sonified good and evil beings. Tylor’s explanation of how such beliefs could 
arise and become institutionalized is as reasonable and plausible as any 
that has been proposed. It still remains true that there are many varieties 
of supernatural beliefs other than animism. Increasing numbers of people 
find it unnecessary to believe in the existence of any supernatural powers, 
beings, agencies, or influences. Yet these people claim to be “religious.” 
Hence, some more comprehensive and inclusive definition of religion than 
“belief in spiritual beings” has to be made, and it is easy to make such 
definitions. 

Tylor’s idea of “survivals” is that all useless, foolish, harmful culture 
traits are vestigial remains of ancient times when they were, or were 
thought to be useful. His reasoning was based on analogy to biological 
“vestiges” such as the appendix, gill-slits in the neck of the human embryo, 
or the hairy covering of the foetus at one period before birth. Both Tylor 
and Sumner tended to apply biological evolutionary theories to “social evo- 
lution” too directly and uncritically. Now we know that some of the biolog- 
ical traits once called vestigial, useless, or even harmful “evolutionary re- 
mains,” are in fact highly useful, such as tonsils and endocrine glands. 
Which is not to say that there are not some relatively useless and even 
harmful biological vestiges. They may be carried on for generations as 
recessive genetic traits even if they are lethal when they appear. Also 
new mutations that are relatively harmless may occur at any time and be 
transmitted for hundreds of years. 

Something analogous to this seems to be the case with “cultural sur- 
vivals.” We know that some have been carried on for hundreds or thou- 
sands of years, even when they are detrimental, so long as they do not 
destroy so many people that the society is wiped out. Individuals and so- 
cieties can survive in spite of useless, foolish, and harmful traits just as 
biological individuals and species can. We also know that new and recent 
cultural traits may be detrimental or foolish or useless and still survive. 
Our alcohol, coffee, soft-drinks, and tobacco habits are cases in point. But 
Tylor was right that many of our traits are survivals. Buttons on men’s 
coat sleeves, men walking on the curb-side and women on the wall-side 
of the street, tipping hats to women, unlucky thirteen, lucky seven, unlucky 
Friday, lucky Sunday, belief in good and evil spirits, miracles, etc., are ex- 
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amples. Most of these are just silly, but in special cases they may be tragic 
or even lethal. 

Tylor’s definition of culture is still one of the best though many others 
have been made. Personally, I like the brief statement that “culture is all 
symbol-mediated behavior.” This emphasizes the fact that culture is 
learned, is transmitted, and consists of habits taught to people or acquired 
by them. I believe my definition is easier to remember, but Tylor’s is more 
comprehensive by specification, although mine is equally comprehensive by 
implication. My definition leaves open the possibility that other beings 
than man have culture, but I agree with Tylor that so far as we know man 
is the only being on this planet that exhibits symbol-using as distinguished 
from conditioned learning, signals, cues, etc. But there may be beings on 
other planets who cannot be called “man” (Homo Sapiens) but who have 
“culture” as defined both by Tylor and Bain. If so, I will be greatly sur- 
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prised. I think man is a unique organism in the entire universe. 


Culture or Civilization, taken in its wide ethno- 
graphic sense, is that complex whole which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any 
other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a 
member of society. The condition of culture among 
the various societies of mankind, in so far as it is ca- 
pable of being investigated on general principles, is 
a subject apt for the study of laws of human thought 
and action. On the one hand, the uniformity which 
so largely pervades civilization may be ascribed, in 
great measure, to the uniform action of uniform 
causes: while on the other hand its various grades may 
be regarded as stages of development of evolution, 
each the outcome of previous history, and about to 
do its proper part in shaping the history of the future. 
To the investigation of these two great principles in 
several departments of ethnography, with especial con- 
sideration of the civilization of the lower tribes as 
related to the civilization of the higher nations, the 
present volumes are devoted. 

Our modern investigators in the sciences of inor- 
ganic nature are foremost to recognize, both within 
and without their special fields of work, the unity of 
nature, the fixity of its laws, the definite sequence of 
cause and effect through which every fact depends on 
what has gone before it, and acts upon what is to 
come after it. They grasp firmly the Pythagorean doc- 
trine of pervading order in the universal cosmos. They 
affirm, with Aristotle, that nature is not full of in- 
coherent episodes, like a bad tragedy. They agree with 
Leibnitz in what he calls “my axiom, that nature 
never acts by leaps (la nature n’agit jamais par saut) ,” 
as well as in his great principle, commonly little em- 
ployed, that, “nothing happens without sufficient rea- 
son.” Nor again, in studying the structure and habits 
of plants and animals, or in investigating the lower 
functions even of man, are these leading ideas un- 
acknowledged. But when we come to talk of the high- 


er processes of human feeling and action, of thought 
and language, knowledge and art, a change appears 
in the prevalent tone of opinion. The world at large 
is scarcely prepared to accept the general study of 
human life as a branch of natural science, and to 
carry out, in a large sense, the poet’s injunction to 
“account for moral as for natural things.” To many 
educated minds, there seems something presumptuous 
and repulsive in the view that the history of mankind 
is part and parcel of the history of nature, that our 
thoughts, wills, and actions accord with laws as defi- 
nite as those which govern the motion of waves, the 
combination of acids and bases, and the growth of 
plants and animals. 

The main reasons for this state of the popular judg- 
ment are not far to seek. There are many who would 
willingly accept a science of history if placed before 
them with substantial definiteness of principle and evi- 
dence, but who not unreasonably reject the systems 
offered to them, as falling too far short of a scientific 
standard. Through resistance such as this, real knowl- 
edge always sooner or later makes its way, while the 
habit of opposition to novelty does such excellent 
service against the invasions of speculative dogmatism, 
that we may sometimes even wish it were stronger 
than it is. But other obstacles to the investigation of 
laws of human nature arise from considerations of 
metaphysics and theology. The popular notion of free 
human will involves not only freedom to act in ac- - 
cordance with motive, but also a power of, breaking 
loose from continuity and acting without cause—a 
combination which may be roughly illustrated by the 
simile of a balance sometimes acting in the usual way, 
but also possessed of the faculty of turning by itself 
without or against its weights. This view of an anom- 
alous action of the will, which it need hardly be said 
is incompatible with scientific argument, subsists as an 
opinion patent or latent in men’s minds, and strongly 
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affecting their theoretic views of history, though it is 
not, as a rule, brought prominently forward in sys- 
tematic reasoning, Indeed the definition of human 
will, as strictly according with motive, is the only pos- 
sible scientific basis in such enquiries. Happily, it is 
not needful to add here yet another to the list of dis- 
sertations on supernatural intervention and natural 
causation, on liberty, predestination, and account- 
ability. We may hasten to escape from the regions of 
transcendental philosophy and theology, to start on a 
more hopeful journey over more practicable ground. 
None will deny that, as each man knows by the evi- 
dence of his own consciousness, definite and natural 
cause does, to a great extent, determine human action. 
Then, keeping aside from considerations of extra- 
natural interference and causeless spontaneity, let us 
take this admitted existence of natural cause and effect 
as our standing-ground, and travel on it so far as it 
will bear us. It is on this same basis that physical sci- 
ence pursues, with ever-increasing success, its quest of 
laws of nature. Nor need this restriction hamper the 
scientific study of human life, in which the real diffi- 
culties are the practical ones of enormous complexity 
of evidence, and imperfection of methods of observa- 
tion. 

Now it appears that this view of human will and 
conduct as subject to definite law, is indeed recognised 
and acted upon by the very people who oppose it 
when stated in the abstract as a general principle, and 
who then complain that it annihilates man’s free will, 
destroys his sense of personal responsibility, and de- 
grades him to a soulless machine. He who will say 
these things will nevertheless pass much of his own 
life in studying the motives which lead to human 
action, seeking to attain his wishes through them, 
framing in his mind theories of personal character, 
reckoning what are likely to be the effects of new com- 
binations, and giving to his reasoning the crowning 
character of true scientific enquiry, by taking it for 
granted that in so far as his calculation turns out 
wrong, either his evidence must have been false or 
incomplete, or his judgment upon it unsound. Such 
a one will sum up the experience of years spent in 
complex relations with society, by declaring his per- 
suasion that there is a reason for everything in life, 
and that where events look unaccountable, the rule is 
to wait and watch in hope that the key to the problem 
may some day be found. This man’s observation may 
have been as narrow as his inferences are crude and 
prejudiced, but nevertheless he has been an inductive 
philosopher “more than forty years without knowing 
it.” He has practically acknowledged definite laws of 
human thought and action, and has simply thrown 
out of account in his own studies of life the whole 
fabric of motiveless will and uncaused spontaneity. 


It is assumed here that they should be just so thrown 
out of account in wider studies, and that the true 
philosophy of history lies in extending and improving 
the methods of the plain people who form their judg- 
ments upon facts, and check them upon new facts. 
Whether the doctrine be wholly or but partly true, 
it accepts the very condition under which we search 
for new knowledge in the lessons of experience, and 
in a word the whole course of our rational life is based 
upon it. 


Impact of science of culture on theology* 


In concluding a work of which full half is occupied 
by evidence bearing on the philosophy of religion, it 
may well be asked, how does all this array of facts 
stand toward the theologian’s special province? That 
the world sorely needs new evidence and method 
in theology, the state of religion in our own land 
bears witness. Take English Protestantism as a central 
district of opinion, draw an ideal line through its 
centre, and English thought is seen to be divided as 
by a polarizing force extending to the utmost limits of 
repulsion. On one side of the dividing line stand such 
as keep firm hold on the results of the 16th century 
Reformation, or seek yet more original canons from 
the first Christian ages; on the other side stand those 
who, refusing to be bound by the doctrinal judgments 
of past centuries, but introducing modern science and 
modern criticism as new factors in theological opinion, 
are eagerly pressing toward a new reformation. Out- 
side these narrower limits, extremer partizans occupy 
more distant ground on either side. On the one hand 
the Anglican blends gradually into the Roman scheme, 
a system so interesting to the ethnologist for its main- 
tenance of rites more naturally belonging to barbaric 
culture; a system so hateful to the man of science for 
its suppression of knowledge, and for that usurpation 
of intellectual authority by a sacerdotal caste which 
has at last reached its climax, now that an aged bishop 
can judge, by infallible inspiration, the results of re- 
searches whose evidence and methods are alike beyond 
his knowledge and his mental grasp. On the other 
hand, intellect, here trampled under foot of dogma, 
takes full revenge elsewhere, even within the domain 
of religion, in those theological districts where reason 
takes more and more the command over hereditary 
belief, like a mayor of the palace superseding a nomi- 
nal king. In yet farther ranges of opinion, religious 
authority is simply deposed and banished, and the 
throne of absolute reason is set up without a rival 
even in name; in secularism the feeling and imagina- 
tion which in the religious world are bound to theo- 


*From volume II, page 449 ff. 
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logical belief, have to attach themselves to a positive 
natural philosophy, and to a positive morality which 
shall of its own force control the acts of men. Such, 
then, is the boundless divergence of opinion among 
educated citizens of an enlightened country, in an age 
scarcely approached by any former age in the posses- 
sion of actual knowledge and the strenuous pursuit of 
truth as the guiding principle of life. Of the causes 
which have brought to pass so perplexed a con- 
dition of public thought, in so momentous a matter 
as theology, there is one, and that a weighty one, 
which demands mention here. It is the partial and 
one-sided application of the historical method of en- 
quiry into theological doctrines, and the utter neglect 
of the ethnographical method which carries back the 
historical into remoter and more primitive regions of 
thought. Looking at each doctrine by itself and for 
itself, as in the abstract true or untrue, theologians 
close their eyes to the instances which history is ever 
holding up before them, that one phase of a religious 
belief is the outcome of another, that in all times re- 
ligion has included within its limits a system of phil- 
osophy, expressing its more or less transcendental 
conceptions in doctrines which form in any age their 
fittest representatives, but which doctrines are liable 
to modification in the general course of intellectual 
change, whether the ancient formulas still hold their 
authority with altered meaning, or are themselves re- 
formed or replaced. Christendom furnishes evidence 
to establish this principle, if for example we will but 
candidly compare the educated opinion of Rome in 
the 5th century with that of London in the 19th cen- 
tury, on such subjects as the nature and functions of 
soul, spirit, deity, and judge by the comparison in 
what important respects the philosophy of religion has 
come to differ even among men who represent in dif- 
ferent ages the same great principles of faith. The 
general study of the ethnography of religion, through 
all its immensity of range, seems to countenance the 
theory of evolution in its highest and widest sense. 
In the treatment of some of its topics here, I have 
propounded special hypotheses as to the order in 
which various stages of doctrine and rite have suc- 
ceeded one another in the history of religion. Yet how 
far these particular theories may hold good, seems 
even to myself a minor matter. The essential, part of 
the ethnographic method in theology lies in admitting 
as relevant the compared evidence of religion in all 
stages of culture. The action of such evidence on the- 
ology proper is in this wise, that a vast proportion of 
doctrines and rites known among mankind are not to 
_be judged as direct products of the particular religious 
“systems which give them sanction, for they are in fact 
more or less modified results adopted from previous 
systems. The theologian, as he comes to deal with each 
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clement of belief and worship, ought to ascertain its 
place in the general scheme of religion. Should the 
doctrine or rite in question appear to have been trans- 
mitted from an earlier to a later stage of religious 
thought, then it should be tested, like any other point 
of culture, as to its place in development. The ques- 
tion has to be raised, to which of these three cate- 
gories it belongs:—is it a product of the earlier theol- 
ogy, yet sound enough to maintain a rightful place 
in the later?—is it derived from a cruder original, 
yet so modified as to become a proper representative 
of more advanced views?—is it a survival from a 
lower stage of thought, imposing on the credit of the 
higher by virtue not of inherent truth but of ancestral 
belief? These are queries the very asking of which 
starts trains of thought which candid minds should be 
encouraged to pursue, leading as they do toward the 
attainment of such measure of truth as the intellectual 
condition of our age fits us to assimilate. In the scien- 
tific study of religion, which now shows signs of be- 
coming for many a year an engrossing subject of the 
world’s thought, the decision must not rest with a 
council in which the theologian, the metaphysician, 
the biologist, the physicist, exclusively take part. The 
historian and the ethnographer must be called upon 
to show the hereditary standing of each opinion and 
practice, and their enquiry must go back as far as an- 
tiquity or savagery can show a vestige, for there seems 
no human thought so primitive as to have lost its 
bearing on our own thought, nor so ancient as to 
have broken its connection with our own life. 

It is our happiness to live in one of those eventful 
periods of intellectual and moral history, when the 
oft-closed gates of discovery and reform stand open at 
their widest. How long these good days may last, we 
cannot tell. It may be that the increasing power and 
range of the scientific method, with its stringency of 
argument and constant check of fact, may start the 
world on a more steady and continuous course of 
progress than it has moved on heretofore. But if his- 
tory is to repeat itself according to precedent, we must 
look forward to stiffer, duller ages of traditionalists 
and commentators, when the great thinkers of our 
time will be appealed to as authorities by men who 
slavishly accept their tenets, yet cannot or dare not 
follow their methods through better evidence to higher 
ends. In either case, it is for those among us whose 
minds are set on the advancement of civilization, to 
make the most of present opportunities, that even 


when in future years progress is arrested, it be 
arrested at the higher level. To the nd a 


is sound and reformers of what is faulty in modern 


culture, ethnography has double help“to give. ‘To im- 
press men’s minds with a doctrin Sof development 
will lead them i all honour to their.ancestors to con- 
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tinue the progressive work of past ages, to continue 
it the more vigorously because light has increased in 
the world, and where barbaric hordes groped blindly, 
cultured men can often move onward with clear view. 
It is a harsher, and at times even painful office of 
ethnography to expose the remains of crude old cul- 
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ture which have passed into harmful superstition, and 
to mark these out for destruction. Yet this work, if 
less genial, is not less urgently needful for the good of 
mankind. Thus, active at once in aiding progress 
and in removing hindrance, the science of culture is 
essentially a reformer’s science. 


1. How does religious thought in England as described by Tylor compare to that 


in the United States now? 


2. Think of several good examples of ancient culture traits that have acquired a 
new and useful (or at least not harmful) function instead of becoming extinct. 


A w 


entific knowledge.” 


. Find as many instances as you can which seem to refute Leibnitz’ “principle.” 
. Discuss: “Most scientific advances have resulted from destroying previous sci- 


5. How do you account for the popularity of scientific fiction—and space-explora- 


tion fiction in particular? 


4, Folkways and Mores 


William Graham Sumner 


William Graham Sumner (1840-1910) was born in Paterson, N.J. He graduated from 


Yale in 1863 and taught there till retirement in 1909 except for six years 
as an Episcopalian minister (1866-1872). Sumner was a dynamic teacher 
and lecturer and a forthright exponent of laissez faire economics, both in 
theory and practice. He coined the phrase “forgotten man” but used it in 
almost the opposite sense made popular by F. D. Roosevelt in 1932. Aside 
from his polemic essays, Sumner’s most famous book is Folkways. After 
his death, A. G. Keller utilized Sumner’s notes to write The Science of 
Society in four volumes. While Folkways is a “classic” in sociology, there 
is not much in it that is original. This is true of all of Sumner’s work, 
which is mainly an exposition of Herbert Spencer’s ideas, both in economics 
and sociology. 

Sumner never emphasized, though he made, the simple, clear-cut distinc- 
tion between folkways and mores that is common in modern sociology, viz., 
that folkways refer to simple, concrete, more or less unconscious acts that 
are adjustive, though seldom the “best” or most efficient ways of doing 
things, while mores are the more abstract conscious ways of thinking and 
acting which are, or are thought to be, essential for group survival and 
welfare. Folkways are more like manners and matters of taste, whereas 
mores are serious, almost sacred, and have an irrational coercive quality 
that is essentially moral and ethical. Mores may command positive action 


William Graham Sumner, Folkways: A Study of the Sociological Importance of Usages, Manners, 
Customs, Mores, and Morals (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1906). Parts of Chapter I, “Fundamental 


Notions.” Reprinted by permission. 
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or belief, or prohibit actions (taboos). They are both “thou shalt” and 
“thou shalt not.” Folkways are justified by saying, “Well, everybody 
who is anybody does or thinks this way; it’s the ‘best’ way; if you don’t 
do it this way, people will laugh at you and say you are dumb.” Mores are 
justified by saying, “This is the way our ancestors did it; the gods demand 
it; if you don’t think or act this way, calamity will fall upon the whole 
society.” 

In short, modern usage makes folkways refer to relatively simple, rela- 
tively unimportant cultural habits, while mores refer to coercive, almost 
sacred ideas and actions which often are enforced by legal and religious- 
ethical regulations. Sumner makes this explicit in Sections 34, 35, and 66, 
but he often uses folkways to refer to what strictly are mores (singular 
mos). This is partly justified since “folkways” is the more inclusive term, 
mores being a special class of folkways, as are also such terms as “state- 
ways,” “technicways,” etc. Customs (acts) and usages, traditions (verbal 
reports about folkway-mos acts), manners and morals, are also older, 
inclusive terms that have similar meanings. 

The main contribution of Sumner is the emphasis on the unconscious, 
mechanical trial and error nature of folkways which lays the foundation 
for all so-called rational, conscious thinking, feeling and action, and the 
wide variety, and therefore the relativity, of morals, truth, and what is 
“best” and “right.” Since most of his illustrations are taken from primi- 
tive and ancient historical societies, some students get the idea that there 
are no folkways and mores in our society. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. New ones are coming into existence all the time, and some are 
also disappearing. Some folkways are changing into mores, and vice versa. 
It is difficult for most people to see this about their own society except 
after it has happened, but the study of the social sciences tends to make 
people more critical and objective in their social thinking and behavior. 
Hence, they can see more clearly than Sumner did that social facts do 
change and that we can become conscious of it and even predict and hasten 
the amount and direction of the changes. 

Sumner does say folkways and mores change (Sec. 41), but implies that 
such change always occurs “long ago and far away.” He also states that 
folkways and mores may be harmful, inefficient, and hence neither “true,” 
“right,” or “best,” but here again he implies this is only because some 
ancient, outworn usages persist in the present. (Compare Tylor’s idea of 
“cultural survivals or vestiges” and W. F. Ogburn’s concept of “cultural 
lag.”) He emphasizes that there is a “strain toward consistency in the 
folkways” (and mores), but implies that this is effected only by trial and 
error, a kind of “natural selection,” and hence cannot be influenced much 
by rational thought. 

It is these ideas which make him regard his folkways-theory as reinfore- 
ing, or rather requiring, a laissez faire approach to social change. He tends 
to regard what is as “right” and therefore to spend all his energy condemn- 
ing those who would try to change the status quo. Rightly or wrongly, 
modern social scientists have moved far from the Spencer-Sumner laissez 
faire position. As social science knowledge in all fields has become more 
scientific, as society has become more complex, as technological and 
ideological changes have become more rapid and widespread, men have 
been forced to try to understand and control the dangerous conflicts that 
have arisen. They have done so with some success in many fields. Whether 
they can solve the most menacing problems of war, disease, over-popula- 
tion, and waste of irreplaceable and necessary physical and biological re- 
sources remains to be seen. 
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1. Definition and mode of origin of the folkways. If 
we put together all that we have learned from an- 
thropology and ethnology about primitive men and 
primitive society, we perceive that the first task of life 
is to live. Men begin with acts, not with thoughts. 
Every moment brings necessities which must be satis- 
fied at once. Need was the first experience, and it 
was followed at once by a blundering effort to satisfy 
it. It is generally taken for granted that men inherited 
some guiding instincts from their beast ancestry, and 
it may be true, although it has never been proved. 
If there were such inheritances, they controlled and 
aided the first efforts to satisfy needs. Analogy makes 
it easy to assume that the ways of beasts had produced 
channels of habit and pre-disposition along which 
dexterities and other psychophysical activities would 
run easily. Experiments with newborn animals show 
that in the absence of any experience of the relation 
of means to an end, efforts to satisfy needs are clumsy 
and blundering. The method is that of trial and fail- 
ure, which produces repeated pain, loss, and dis- 
appointments. Nevertheless, it is a method of rude 
experiment and selection. The earliest efforts of men 
were of this kind. Need was the impelling force. Pleas- 
ure and pain, on the one side and the other, were the 
rude constraints which defined the line on which ef- 
forts must proceed. The ability to distinguish between 
pleasure and pain is the only psychical power which 
is to be assumed. Thus ways of doing things were 
selected, which were expedient. They answered the 
purpose better than other ways, or with less toil and 
pain. Along the course on which efforts were com- 
pelled to go, habit, routine, and skill were developed. 
The struggle to maintain existence was carried on, not 
individually, but in groups. Each profited by the 
other’s experience; hence there was concurrence to- 
wards that which proved to be most expedient. All at 
last adopted the same way for the same purpose; 
hence the ways turned into customs and became mass 
phenomena. Instincts were developed in connection 
with them. In this way folkways arise. The young 
learn them by tradition, imitation, and authority. The 
folkways, at a time, provide for all the needs of life 
then and there. They are uniform, universal in the 
group, imperative, and invariable. As time goes on, 
the folkways become more and more arbitrary, posi- 
tive, and imperative. If asked why they act in a certain 
way in certain cases, primitive people always answer 
that it is because they and their ancestors always have 
done so. A sanction also arises from ghost fear. The 
ghosts of ancestors would be angry if the living should 
change the ancient folkways. (See sec. 6.) 


6. The aleatory interest. If we should try to find 
a specimen society in which expedient ways of satisfy- 


ing needs and interests were found by trial and failure, 
and by long selection from experience, as broadly de- 
scribed in section 1 above, it might be impossible to 
find one. Such a practical and utilitarian mode of pro- 
cedure, even when mixed with ghost sanction, is ra- 
tionalistic. It would not be suited to the ways and 
temper of primitive men. There was an element in the 
most elementary experience which was irrational and 
defied all expedient methods. One might use the best 
known means with the greatest care, yet fail of the 
result. On the other hand, one might get a great result 
with no effort at all. One might also incur a calamity 
without any fault of his own. This was the aleatory 
element in his life, the element of risk and loss, good 
or bad fortune. This element is never absent from the 
affairs of men. It has greatly influenced their life 
philosophy and policy. On one side, good luck may 
mean something for nothing, the extreme case of pros- 
perity and felicity. On the other side, ill luck may 
mean failure, loss, calamity, and disappointment, in 
spite of the most earnest and well-planned endeavor. 
The minds of men always dwell more on bad luck. 
They accept ordinary prosperity as a matter of course. 
Misfortunes arrest their attention and remain in their 
memory. Hence the ills of life are the mode of mani- 
festation of the aleatory element which has most af- 
fected life policy. Primitive men ascribed all incidents 
to the agency of men or of ghosts and spirits. Good 
and ill luck were attributed to the superior powers, and 
were supposed to be due to their pleasure or dis- 
pleasure at the conduct of men. This group of notions 
constitutes goblinism. It furnishes a complete world 
philosophy. The element of luck is always present in 
the struggle for existence. That is why primitive men 
never could carry on the struggle for existence, dis- 
regarding the aleatory element and employing a utili- 
tarian method only. The aleatory element has always 
been the connecting link between the struggle for 
existence and religion. It was only by religious rites 
that the aleatory element in the struggle for existence 
could be controlled. The notions of ghosts, demons, 
another world, etc., were all fantastic. They lacked 
all connection with facts, and were arbitrary construc- 
tions put upon experience. They were poetic and 
developed by poetic construction and imaginative de- - 
duction. The nexus between them and events was not 
cause and effect, but magic. They therefore led to 
delusive deductions in regard to life and its meaning, 
which entered into subsequent action as guiding faiths, 
and imperative notions about the conditions of suc- 
cess. The authority of religion and that of custom co- 
alesced into one individual obligation. Therefore the 
simple statement of expediency in the first paragraph 
above is not derived directly from actual cases, but is 
a product of analysis and inference. It must also be 


added that vanity and ghost-fear produced needs 
which man was as eager to satisfy as those of hunger 
or the family. Folkways resulted for the former as well 
as for the latter (see sec. 9). 


12. Tradition and its restraints. It is evident that 
the “ways” of the older and more experienced mem- 
bers of a society deserve great authority in any prim- 
itive group. We find that this rational authority leads 
to customs of deference and to etiquette in favor of 
the old. The old in turn cling stubbornly to tradition 
and to the example of their own predecessors. Thus 
tradition and custom become intertwined and are a 
strong coercion which directs the society upon fixed 
lines, and strangles liberty. Children see their parents 
always yield to the same custom and obey the same 
persons. They see that the elders are allowed to do all 
the talking, and that if an outsider enters, he is saluted 
by those who are at home according to rank and in 
fixed order. All this becomes rule for children, and 
helps to give to all primitive customs their stereo- 
typed formality. “The fixed ways of looking at things 
which are inculcated by education and tribal disci- 
pline, are the precipitate of an old cultural develop- 
ment, and in their continued operation they are the 
moral anchor of the Indian, although they are also the 
fetters which restrain his individual will.” 


34. Definition of the mores. When the elements of 
truth and right are developed into doctrines of wel- 
fare, the folkways are raised to another plane. They 
then become capable of producing inferences, de- 
veloping into new forms, and extending their con- 
structive influence over men and society. Then we 
call them the mores. The mores are the folkways, in- 
cluding the philosophical and ethical generalizations 
as to societal welfare which are suggested by them, 
and inherent in them, as they grow. 


35. Taboos. The mores necessarily consist, in a 
large part, of taboos, which indicate the things which 
- must not be done. In part these are dictated by mystic 
dread of ghosts who might be offended by certain 
acts, but they also include such acts as have been 
found by experience to produce unwelcome results, 
especially in the food quest, in war, in health, or in 
increase or decrease of population. These taboos al- 
ways contain a greater element of philosophy than the 
positive rules, because the taboos contain reference to 
a reason, as, for instance, that the act would displease 
the ghosts. The primitive taboos correspond to the 
fact that the life of man is environed by perils. His 
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food quest must be limited by shunning poisonous 
plants. His appetite must be restrained from excess. 
His physical strength and health must be guarded 
from dangers. The taboos carry on the accumulated 
wisdom of generations, which has almost always been 
purchased by pain, loss, disease, and health. Other 
taboos contain inhibitions of what will be injurious 
to the group. The laws about the sexes, about prop- 
erty, about war, and about ghosts, have this character. 
They always include some social philosophy. They 
are both mystic and utilitarian, or compounded of 
the two. 

Taboos may be divided into two classes, (1) pro- 
tective and (2) destructive. Some of them aim to 
protect and secure, while others aim to repress or ex- 
terminate. Women are subject to some taboos which 
are directed against them as sources of possible harm 
or danger to men, and they are subject to other taboos 
which put them outside of the duties or risks of men. 
On account of this difference in taboos, taboos act 
selectively, and thus affect the course of civilization. 
They contain judgments as to societal welfare. 


39. Recapitulation. We may sum up this prelimi- 
nary analysis as follows: men in groups are under life 
conditions; they have needs which are similar under 
the state of the life conditions; the relations of the 
needs to the conditions are interests under the heads 
of hunger, love, vanity, and fear; efforts of numbers 
at the same time to satisfy interests and produce mass 
phenomena which are folkways by virtue of uni- 
formity, repetition, and wide concurrence. The folk- 
ways are attended by pleasure or pain according as 
they are well-fitted for the purpose. Pain forces re- 
flection and observation of some relation between acts 
and welfare. At this point the prevailing world phi- 
losophy (beginning with goblinism) suggests explana- 
tions and inferences, which become entangled with 
judgments of expediency. However, the folkways take 
on a philosophy of right living and a life policy for 
welfare. Then they become mores, and they may be 
developed by inferences from the philosophy or the 
rules in the endeavor to satisfy needs without pain. 
Hence they undergo improvement and are made con- 
sistent with each other. 


63. How laws and institutions differ from mores. 
When folkways have become institutions or laws they 
have changed their character and are to be distin- 
guished from the mores. The element of sentiment 
and faith inheres in the mores. Laws and institutions 
have a rational and practical character, and are more 
mechanical and utilitarian. The great difference is that 
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institutions and laws have a positive character, while 
mores are unformulated and undefined. There is a 
philosophy implicit in the folkways; when it is made 
explicit it becomes technical philosophy. Objectively 
regarded, the mores are the customs which actually 
conduce to welfare under existing life conditions. Acts 
under the laws and institutions are conscious and 
voluntary; under the folkways they are always un- 
conscious and involuntary, so that they have the char- 
acter of natural necessity. Educated reflection and 
skepticism can disturb this spontaneous relation. The 
laws, being positive prescriptions, supersede the mores 
so far as they are adopted. It follows that the mores 
come into operation where laws and tribunals fail. 
The mores cover the great field of common life where 
there are no laws or police regulations. They cover 
an immense and undefined domain, and they break 
the way in new domains, not yet controlled at all. The 
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mores, therefore, build up new laws and police regula- 
tions in time. 


66. More exact definition of the mores. We may 
now formulate a more complete definition of the 
mores. They are the ways of doing things which are 
current in a society to satisfy human needs and desires, 
together with the faiths, notions, codes, and standards 
of well living which inhere in those ways, having a 
genetic connection with them. By virtue of the latter 
element the mores are traits in the specific character 
(ethos) of a society or a period. They pervade and 
control the ways of thinking in all the exigencies of 
life, returning from the world of abstractions to the 
world of action, to give guidance and to win revivi- 
fication. . . . 


1. Make a list of U.S. folkways that have become mores in the last hundred years; 
of mores that have become folkways; of (1) folkways and (2) mores that have 
almost disappeared ; of folkways that you think may become mores in the next 
hundred years; and vice versa; of mores that may almost completely disappear. 


Projects for seven students. 


2. Have some good bookwormish-type student compare the first chapter of Folk- 
ways with Herbert Spencer, Chapters I and XII, Principles of Sociology, Part 
IV, Vol. II, on “Ceremonial Institutions.” New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1883. 

3. For all fraternity and sorority people: What are the mores of your “fratority” 
(or “sorternity”) that distinguish it from other similar organizations on the 


campus? 


4, What are the main (ten or so of each) folkways and mores of intercollegiate 


football? 


5. Name the ten most important folkway (social-cultural) differences between 
college men and women. Also ten most important mos-differences, if you can 


find ten. 


5. The Organic View of Culture 


Charles Horton Cooley 


Charles Horton Cooley (1864-1929) was born in Ann Arbor, Michigan where his father 
was professor of constitutional law at the University of Michigan. He 
graduated from the university, spent a short post-graduate period in Eu- 
rope, took his Ph. D. at the University of Michigan, and spent his entire 


Charles Horton Cooley, Social Process, (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918). Parts of Chapters 


I and V. Reprinted by permission. 
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academic life there. He was not a prolific writer but is regarded as one of 
the “founders” of American sociology. His work, like the more systematic 
and voluminous writing of Lester F. Ward, is still rewarding reading for 
serious students of sociology. Aside from a few important short papers, 
Cooley’s four brief books contain his sociological work: Human Nature and 
the Social Order (1912); Social Organization (1909); Social Process 
(1918) ; Life and the Student (1927). They all are as distinguished for 
their literary value as for their sociological insight and understanding. 

Cooley once told me, somewhat sadly, that he supposed he would be re- 
membered, if at all, for his brief discussion of primary groups in Social 
Organization. He went on to say that those chapters were a sort of after- 
thought. When he was reading the proof, he suddenly felt that there was 
too great a gap between Human Nature and Social Organization. So he 
wrote the initial chapters of Social Organization to make the transition 
from person to social institutions less abrupt and more plausible. 

This was in accord with what he regarded as his real contribution, 
namely, the tentative method of the organic growth of social structures. 
The following excerpts describe the process, but the student should read 
all five chapters (only fifty short pages) of Part I. If he does, he will 
probably read the whole book and learn both some sound sociology and 
much wisdom of life that never grows old. 

The following selection shows both the continuity and cumulation of 
culture and the reciprocal interdependence of all its phases. This is also 
implied in the selections from Tylor and Sumner. One of the most basic 
sociological ideas is emphasis on the interaction and interdependence of 
all cultures and the organic relations between all the numerous, special- 
ized, division-of-labor social structures which comprise any given culture. 
One who clearly understands this has taken a major step toward acquiring 
the sociological point of view. 

By “social intelligence” we mean seeing clearly that all men everywhere 
are more similar than they are different; that there is a basic interrelated- 
ness in human society; that any given culture is largely borrowed from 
other cultures; that anything happening in one type of social structure 
affects all other social structures; that nothing happens as it does without 
antecedent causes; that it is possible to get scientific (and common sense) 
facts as a basis for sound judgments and predictions; that if the methods 
we use to integrate ourselves in society do not work, we should quickly try 
something else. This is what Cooley means by saying, “the tentative method 
is a kind of unconscious experiment.” Scientific method uses conscious, 
planned, tested experiments, but it is never absolute or infallible. Science 
itself proceeds by this same “tentative method of organic growth.” 
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May we not say, indeed, that whenever two persons 
associate we have a new whole whose life cannot al- 
together be understood by regarding it merely as the 
sum of the two? This is clearly the case with husband 
and wife, and no doubt, in measure, with other rela- 
tions. 

If we inquire more closely into the interaction and 
growth of these forms of life we come upon what I 
will call the tentative process. This is no other than 
what is vaguely known to popular thought as the 


process of evolutionary “selection,” or the survival of 
the fittest, and is also described as the method of trial 
and error, the pragmatic method, the growth of that 
which “works” or functions, and by other terms simi- 
lar to these. Perhaps as simple a description as any is 
to say that it is a process of experiment which is not. 
necessarily conscious. That is, the trial of various ac- 
tivities and the guidance of behavior by the result of 
the trial may require no understanding of what is 
taking place. 

The growth of social forms is for the most part 
roughly analogous to that of the wild-grape vine 
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which has extended itself over trellises and fences and 
into trees in my back yard. This vine has received 
from its ancestry a certain system of tendencies. There 
is, for example, the vital impulse itself, the general 
bent to grow. Then there is its habit of sending out 
straight, rapidly growing shoots with two-branched 
tendrils at the end. These tendrils revolve slowly 
through the air, and when one touches an obstacle, as 
a wire or branch, it hooks itself about it and draws 
up in the form of a spiral spring, pulling the shoot up 
after it. A shoot which thus gets a hold grows rapidly 
and sends out more tendrils; if it fails to get a hold it 
by and by sags down and ceases to grow. Thus it 
feels its way and has a system of behavior which in- 
sures its growth along the line of successful experi- 
ment. 

So in the human world we find that forms of life 
tending to act in certain ways come into contact with 
situations which stimulate some of their activities and 
repress others. Those that are stimulated increase, 
this increase acts upon the structures involved in it— 
usually to augment their growth—and so a “selective” 
development is set in motion. Intelligence may have 
a part in this or it may not; nothing is essential but 
active tendencies and conditions which guide their 
operation. 

You may sometimes see one vine growing upon 
another, involving the mutual adaptation of two living 
forms. In human life this is the usual condition, the 
environment being not something fixed but another 
plastic organism, interacting in turn with still other or- 
ganisms, giving rise to an endless system of reciprocal 
growth. One form of life feels about among the var- 
ious openings or stimuli offered by another, and re- 
sponds to those which are most congruous with its 
own tendencies. The two experiment with each other 
and discover and develop some way, more or less con- 
genial, of getting along. This is evidently true of per- 
sons, and the principle applies equally to groups, ideas, 
and institutions. 

We have, at any given moment, a complex of per- 
sonal and impersonal wholes each of which is charged 
with energy and tendency in the form of heredity and 
habit coming from its past. If we fix our attention 
upon any particular whole—a person, a party, a 
state, a doctrine, a programme of reform, a myth, a 
language—we shall find it in the act of making its 
way, of growing if it can, in the direction of its tend- 
encies. As we have seen, it is alive, however imper- 
sonal, and has human flesh, blood, and nerves to urge 
it on. It already has adapted structure—hands and 
feet as Luther said of the Word of God—because if 

it had not developed something of the sort, some fit- 
ness to live in the general stream of human life, we 
should not in fact find it there. As its means of fur- 


ther growth it has a repertory of available activities; 
and these, consciously or otherwise, are tried upon 
the situation. If not guided by something in the nature 
of intelligence they act blindly, and may nevertheless 
act effectively. In general some one or some combina- 
tion of these activities will work better in the situation 
than others, finding more scope or stimulus of some 
sort, and will grow accordingly; the energies of the 
whole, so far as they are available, tending to find an 
outlet at this point. Thus the more a thing works the 
more it is enabled to work, since the fact that it func- 
tions draws more and more energy to it. And the 
whole to which it belongs, in thus continuing and 
enhancing the successful activity, behaves very much 
as if it were conducting a deliberate experiment. The 
enhanced activity also involves changes in the whole 
and in the situation at large; and thus we move on 
to new situations and new operations of the same 
principle. a TAR 

Just what is it that “works”? The idea implies that 
there is already in operation an active tendency of 
some sort which encounters the situation and whose 
character determines whether it will work there, and 
if so, how. In the case of the vine it is the pre-existing 
tendency of the tendrils to revolve in the air, to bend 
themselves about any object they may meet, and then 
to draw together like a spiral spring, which causes 
the vine to work as it does when it meets the wire. 
Indeed, to explain fully its working, many other tend- 
encies would have to be taken into account, such 
as that to grow more rapidly at the highest point at- 
tained, or where the light is greatest, and so on. In 
fact the vine has an organism of correlated tendencies 
whose operation under the stimulus of the particular 
situation is the working in question. 

When we speak of human life we are apt to as- 
sume that the existing tendency is some conscious 
purpose, and that whatever goes to realize this is 
“working,” and everything else is failure to work. In 
other words, we make the whole matter voluntary 
and utilitarian. This is an inadequate and, for the 
most part, a wrong conception of the case. The work- 
ing of a man, or of any other human whole, in a given 
situation is much more nearly analogous to that of the 
vine than we perceive. Although conscious purpose 
may play a central part in it, there is also a whole 
organism of tendencies that feel their way about in 
the situation, reacting in a complex and mainly un- 
conscious way. To put it shortly, it is a man’s char- 
acter that works, and of this definite purpose may or 
may not be a part. 

In a similar way any form of human life, a group, in- 
stitution, or idea, has a character, a correlation of 
complex tendencies, a motiv, genius, soul or what- 


ever you may choose to call it, which is the outcome 
of its past history and works on to new issues in the 
present situation. These things are very little under- 
stood. How a language will behave when it has new 
forms of life to interpret will depend, we understand, 
upon its “genius,” its historical organism of tendencies, 
but I presume the operation of this is seldom known 
in advance. And likewise with our country as it lives 
in the minds of the people, with our system of ideas 
about God and the church, or about plants and ani- 
mals. These are real forms of life, intricate, fascinat- 
ing, momentous, sure to behave in remarkable ways, 
but our understanding of this branch of natural his- 
tory is very limited. The popular impression that 
nothing important can take place in human life with- 
out the human will being at the bottom of it is an 
illusion as complete as the old view that the universe 
revolved about our planet. 


One may sometimes discover in his own mind the 
working of complex tendencies which he has not 
willed or understood. When one first plans a book he 
feels but vaguely what material he wants, and collects 
notes somewhat at random. But as he goes on, if his 
mind has some synthetic energy, his thought gradually 
takes on a system, complex yet unified, having a 
growth of its own, so that every suggestion in this 
department comes to have a definite bearing upon 
some one of the many points at which his mind is 
striving to develop. Every one who has been through 
anything of this sort knows that the process is largely 
unintentional and unconscious, and that, as many 
authors have testified, the growing organism fre- 
quently develops with greatest vigor in unforeseen 
directions. If this can happen right in our own mind, 
with matters in which we have a special interest, so 
much more can it with lines of development to which 
we are indifferent. 

As a matter of psychology the evident fact under- 
lying this “working” is that mental development re- 
quires the constant stimulus of fresh suggestions, some 
of which have immensely more stimulating power 
than others. We know how a word or a glance from 
a congenial person, the quality of a voice, a poetic or 
heroic passage in a book, a glimpse of strange life 
through an open door, a trait of biography, a meta- 
phor, can start a tumult of thought and feeling with- 
in us where a moment before there was only apathy. 
This is “working,” and it seems that something like 
it runs all through life. It is thus that Greek literature 
and art have so often awakened the minds of later 
peoples. The human spirit cannot advance far in any 
separate channel: there must be a group, a fresh influ- 
ence. a kindred excitement and reciprocation. ; 
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These psychical reactions are more like the kindling 
of a flame, as when you touch a match to fine wood, 
than they are like the composition of mechanical 
forces. You might also call it, by analogy, a kind of 
sexuality or mating of impulses, which unites in a 
procreative whole forces that are barren in separation. 

This kindling or mating springs from the depths of 
life and is not likely to be reduced to formulas. We 
can see, in a general way, that it grows naturally out 
of the past. Our primary need is to live and grow, and 
we are kindled by something that taps the energies of 
the spirit where they are already pressing for an out- 
let. We are easily kindled in the direction of our in- 
stincts, as an adolescent youth by the sight of a pretty 
girl, or of our habits, as an archaeologist by the dis- 
covery of a new kind of burial urn. 

It is in this way, apparently, that all initiation or 
variation takes place. It is never produced out of 
nothing; there is always an antecedent system of tend- 
encies, some of which expand and fructify under 
fresh suggestions. Initiation is nothing other than an 
especially productive kind of working, one that proves 
to be the starting-point for a significant development. 
A man of genius is one in whom, owing to some hap- 
py combination of character and situation, old ideas 
are kindled into new meaning and power. All inven- 
tions occur through the mating of traditional knowl- 
edge with fecundating conditions. A new type of in- 
stitution such as our modern democracy, is but the 
expansion, in a propitious epoch, of impulses that 
have been awaiting such an epoch for thousands of 
years. 

But let us confess that we have no wisdom to ex- 
plain these motions in detail or to predict just when 
and how they will take place. They are deep-rooted, 
organic, obscure, and can be anticipated only by an 
imagination that shares their impulse. There is no 
prospect, in my opinion, of reducing them to com- 
putation. The statement, “that grows which works,” 
is true and illuminating, but reveals more questions 
than it solves. Perhaps this is the main use of it, that 
it leads us on to inquire more searchingly what the 
social process actually is. It has, I think, an advantage 
over “adaptation,” “selection,” or “survival of the 
fittest” in that it gives a little more penetrating state- 
ment of what immediately takes place, and also in 
that it is not so likely to let us rest in mechanical or 
biological conceptions. 


The organic view of culture 


It is the aim of the organic view to “see life whole,” 
or at least as largely as our limitations permit. How- 
ever, it by no means discredits the study of society 


from particular standpoints. such _as._the economic, 
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the political, the military, the religious. This is profit- 
able because the whole is so vast that to get any grasp 
of it we need to approach it now from one point of 
view, now from another, fixing our attention upon 
each phase in turn. and then synthetizing it all as 
best we can. . 

Moreover, every phenomenon stands in more im- 
mediate relation to some parts of the process than to 
others, making it necessary that these parts should be 
especially studied in order to understand this phe- 
nomenon. Hence it may be quite legitimate, with 
reference to a given problem, to regard certain fac- 
tors as of peculiar importance. I would not deny that 
poverty, for example, is to be considered chiefly in 
connection with the economic system; while I regard 
the attempt to explain literature, art, or religion 
mainly from this standpoint as fantastic. But when 
we are seeking a large view we should endeavor to 
embrace the whole process. No study of a special 
chain of causes is more than an incident in that per- 
ception of a reciprocating whole which I take to be 
our great aim. 

If we think in this way we shall approach the com- 
prehension of a period of history, or of any social sit- 
uation, very much as we approach a work of organic 
art, like a Gothic cathedral. We view the cathedral 
from many points, and at our leisure, now the front 
and now the apse, now taking in the whole from a 
distance, now lingering near at hand over the details, 
living with it, if we can, for months, until gradually 
there arises a conception of it which is confined to no 
one aspect, but is, so far as the limits of our mind 
permit, the image of the whole in all its unity and 
richness. 

We must distinguish between the real particularist, 
who will not allow that any other view but his own 
is tenable, and the specialist, who merely develops a 
distinctive line of thought without imagining that it is 
all-sufficing. The latter is a man you can work with, 
while the former tries to rule the rest of us off the 
field. Of course he does not succeed, and the invari- 
able outcome is that men tire of him and retain only 
such special illumination as his ardor may have cast; 
so that he contributes his bit much like the specialist. 
Still, it would diminish the chagrin that awaits him, 
and the confusion of his disciples, if he would rec- 
ognize that the life-process is an evolving whole of 
mutually interacting parts, any one of which is effect 

as well as cause. 

It should be the outcome of the organic view that 
we embrace a specialty with ardor, and yet recognize 
that it is partial and tentative, needing from time to 
time to be reabsorbed and reborn of the whole. The 
Babel of conflicting particularisms resembles the con- 
dition of religious doctrine a century ago, when every 
one took it for granted that there could be but 


one true form of belief, and there were dozens of 
antagonistic systems claiming to be this form. The 
organic conception, in any sphere, requires that 
we pursue our differences in the sense of a larger 
unity. 

I take it that what the particularist mainly needs 
is a philosophy and general culture which shall en- 
able him to see his own point of view in something 
like its true relation to the whole of thought. It is hard 
to believe, for example, that an economist who also 
reads Plato or Emerson comprehendingly could adhere 
to economic determinism. 

There are several rather evident reasons for the 
prevalence of particularism. One is the convenience 
of a fixed starting-point for thinking. Our minds find 
it much easier to move by a lineal method, in one-two- 
three order, than to take action and reaction, oper- 
ating at many points, in a single view. In fact, it is 
necessary to begin somewhere, and when we have be- 
gun somewhere we soon come to feel that this is the 
beginning, for everybody, and not merely an arbitrary 
selection of our own. 

Very like this is what I may call the illusion of cen- 
trality, the fact that if you are familiar with any one 
factor of life, it presents itself to you as a centre from 
which influence radiates in all directions, somewhat 
in the same way that the trees in an orchard will ap- 
pear to radiate from any point where you happen to 
stand. Indeed it really is such a centre; the illusion 
arises from not seeing that every factor is a centre 
also. The individual is a very real and active thing, 
but so is the group or general tendency; it is true that 
you can see life from the standpoint of imitation 
(several writers have centered upon this) but so you 
can from the standpoint of competition or organiza- 
tion. The economic process is as vital as anything can 
be, and there is nothing in life that does not change 
when it changes; but the same is true of the ideal 
processes; geography is important, but not more so 
than the technical institutions through which we re- 
act upon it; and so on. 

Another root of particularism is the impulse of self- 
assertion. After we have worked over an idea awhile 
we identify ourselves with it, and are impelled to make 
it as big as possible—to ourselves as well as to others. 
There are few books on sociology, or any other sub- 
ject, in which this influence does not appear at least 
as clearly as anything which the author intended to 
express. It is not possible or desirable to avoid these 
ambitions, but they ought to be disciplined by a total 
view. 

I have little hope of converting hardened particu- 
larists by argument; but it would seem that the spec- 
tacle of other particularists maintaining by similar 
reasoning views quite opposite to their own must, in 
time, have some effect upon them. 
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Things to Think About 


1. 


2. 


4. 


What are the three best examples you can find of innovations that didn’t “work” 
and three that did? Try to explain why in each case. 

Why is it an “illusion” that “nothing important in human life can take place 
without human will being at the bottom of it?” 

How does Cooley explain “originality” or “creativeness”? Do you think it can 
be “learned” or “stimulated”? Why? 

See how many “particularisms” (determinisms) you can list under physical, 
biological, and social, and the names of men associated with each one. 


. Have any sociologists been “particularistic”? Who? How is this possible for 


sociologists? 


. Have someone compare and contrast Chapter V of Lester F. Ward's Pure Soci- 


ology (1903) with Cooley’s first five chapters in Social Process. 


Section 3 


Structure and Function of 
Culture 


6. The Culture of Mesopotamia 
Ralph Linton 


Ralph Linton (1893-1953) was born in Philadelphia. He received his A.B. from Swarth- 
more in 1915; M.A., University of Pennsylvania, 1916; and Ph. D. at 
Harvard, 1925. After serving as the assistant curator of the Field Museum 
in Chicago, he taught at the universities of Wisconsin, Columbia, and 
Yale. He engaged in field research on the Tamala of Madagascar, the 
Marquesas Islanders, and the Comanche Indians. In addition to many 
articles and monographs, he wrote The Study of Man (1936), and The 
Tree of Culture (1955). 

Roughly, Neanthropic culture was developed by men whose descendants 
still live in all parts of the world as specialized members of the genus 
Homo sapiens—Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid peoples. This period 
runs from about 50,000 years ago to the dawn of civilization, about 4000 
B.C. It was then that man began to write, and to live in cities and large 
political units. During the Neanthropic period, from about 20,000 to 
3000 B.C., practically all the basic culture patterns were developed: lan- 
guages, domestication of plants and animals, family life, religions and 
magical ideas, nations, states, trade and commerce, mensuration, writing, 
music, dancing, story telling, architecture, sailing, rowing, the basic 
mechanical principles such as wheels, inclined planes, rollers, pulleys, lev- 
ers, wedges, etc., irrigation, sculpture, painting, weapons, pottery, even 
systems of law and jurisprudence. In short, culture had accumulated, spe- 
cialized, and integrated into systems of behavior which shaped and 
organized all the biological responses of men into culturally conditioned 
modes of feeling, thinking, and acting. 

It is this complex organization of transmitted culture that we call “civil- 
ization,” where men live in dense population centers governed by civil law, 
religious, economic, and family customs and regulations. This type of life 
was achieved first in the great river valleys of the Nile, Tigris-Euphrates, 
Indus, and Hwang Ho, the so-called “fluvial” civilizations. This has con- 
tinued into modern times: the centering of civilization in great river 
valleys such as the Danube, Rhine, Ganges, Yangtze, and Mississippi-Ohio- 


Ralph Linton, The Tree of Culture (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955). Selections from Chapter XXI. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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THE CULTURE OF MESOPOTAMIA 


Missouri, with the Congo, Niger, Amazon, and St. Lawrence beginning to 
show the same concentrations of population and wealth. 

The culture pattern of the New World was quite different. The great 
river valleys were ignored, and the areas where the highest civilization 
developed were the mountains of Peru, the flat land of Yucatan, the moun- 
tainous jungle of Guatemala, and the high plateau of Mexico. Also, the 
time factor in the river valleys varied, the Hwang Ho civilization being 
over 2,000 years later than the Mesopotamian. 

Early Mesopotamian culture is the most ancient of the fluvial civiliza- 
tions. It influenced modern Western European civilization directly through 
Greece and Rome and also indirectly by influencing pre-dynastic Egypt 
around 1500 B.c. Egypt then influenced Crete, Greece, and Rome, and 
thereby, European culture. The Hebrews were directly influenced by both 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian culture and in turn influenced modern Euro- 
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pean civilization by way of Greece and Rome. 


Egypt and Mesopotamia were probably the first 
centers of city life. Its beginnings in these two regions 
seem to have been independent and practically simul- 
taneous (about 4000 s.c.). Although there were oc- 
casional contacts between Egypt and Mesopotamia as 
early as 3500 s.c., real interaction between the two 
civilizations did not begin until Egypt became a mili- 
tary power with Asiatic commitments (1500 B.c.). 
The beginnings of the Indus Valley civilization are 
more difficult to determine, since we have no way of 
establishing a local chronology. However, this center 
lay so close to the origin point of the Southwest Asiatic 
village culture that settled life must have been es- 
tablished there at a very early time. Trade objects 
prove contact with Mesopotamia by 3000 s.c., and 
the beginnings of the civilization are undoubtedly 
older. The Hwang Ho Valley civilization in northern 
China was established much later than the others. 
Even if one accords the status of a civilization to the 
Black Pottery culture which preceded the Shang Dy- 
nasty in this region, the earliest date for its develop- 
ment cannot be much before 2000 s.c. 

Mesopotamia has influenced our own civilization 
more than have any of the other earliest centers. We 
are only beginning to recognize how heavy a debt 
Classical Greek culture owed to this region. The debt 
of the Hellenistic cultures was still heavier, since the 
economic and political patterns which they incorpo- 
rated came directly from this region with the Assyrian 
and Persian civilizations as intermediaries. Through 
the Hellenistic cultures, these patterns were transmit- 
ted to Imperial Rome and became a part of the 
Western European tradition. 

The Egyptian contributions to our civilization have 
been next in importance but are much less numerous. 
They have been mainly in the fields of technology and 
theology and were filtered through the Hellenistic civ- 
ilization before they reached the West. Egyptian cul- 


ture followed a divergent line of development based 
on values and interests which we find hard to appre- 
ciate. Its preoccupation with the future life, and its 
enthusiastic acceptance of the Pharoah as a God upon 
whose well being that of the nation depended, are 
incomprehensible to Europeans. 


India, China and Egypt will be dealt with in due 
course. We will turn first to Mesopotamia as the ear- 
liest example of a civilization of the sort which we 
know and can understand. Many of the economic 
and social patterns which still operate in modern 
Western society can be traced to this region. It has 
been said that if George Washington had been trans- 
ported back to the court of Hammurabi of Babylon, 
about 2067-2025 s.c., he would have felt vastly more 
at home there than he would in the modern capital 
city which bears his name. Apart from language diffi- 
culties, he would have encountered very few things 
in Hammurabi’s empire which were not familiar 
and understandable, while in Washington he would 
have been baffled and confused by the tremendous 
technological changes of the past 200 years and the 
fumbling efforts which our society is making to bring 
the other aspects of its culture into adjustment with 
these. 

Mesopotamia is the region drained by the two great 
rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates. At the time civi- 
lization arose there, these rivers emptied into the Per- 
sian Gulf by separate mouths. Ancient Mesopotamia 
was about the size of the State of Massachusetts and 
much of it was swampland. There was a fairly exten- 
sive occupation by Neolithic peovle, with the sudden 
emergence, between 4500 and 3500 s.c., of city life 
and Sumerian culture. It has generally been assumed 
that the Sumerians were immigrants, but, in view of the 
rapidity with which cultures can advance under favor- 
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able circumstances, it seems wisest to withhold judg- 
ment until Sumerian culture can be linked with some 
still older culture outside the Mesopotamian area. 
We do know that the Sumerian towns were built on 
patches of high ground which rose above the marshes 
and that villages of the older Neolithic culture sur- 
vived for a time in the marshland. 

About 3500 s.c. there was a great flood, probably 
the basis for the Biblical myth of Noah and his ark. 
That the flood was of major proportions is evidenced 
by a heavy deposit of sterile silt which occurs at the 
same level in several of the sites excavated. It was 
also important enough to serve as a datum point in 
the Sumerian time system, and their later king-lists 
are divided into an antediluvian and a postdiluvian 
period. The flood overthrew some of the Sumerian 
cities and was even more catastrophic for the less 
advanced swamp dwellers, most of whose villages 
must have been wiped out. After the flood the Sumer- 
ians not only rebuilt their towns but spread out and 
took over the whole of the lower valley. They very 
early developed techniques for building combined ir- 
rigation and drainage canals. These transformed much 
of the swampland into deep, rich soil which would 
provide two heavy crops a year without fertilization. 
The population increased rapidly, and, from 3000 
B.c. until the Mongol conquerors of the 13th century 
destroyed the canals and let the land revert to swamp, 
Mesopotamia remained one of the most densely popu- 
lated and culturally advanced areas in the world. 

The Mesopotamians seem to have been racially 
mixed even in the earliest times. The main types rep- 
resented were long-headed Mediterraneans and the 
big-nosed, short-headed type known as Armenoids. 
The latter seems to have been the admired, aristocrat- 
ic type, since it was the one regularly represented in 
the oldest idealized statues and reliefs, It did not ap- 
pear with any high degree of frequency among the 
figures which were intended as portraits, If either of 
these types was the result of a major invasion it was 
pretty certainly the Armenoid type, which might be 
thus equated with the hypothetical Sumerian migra- 
tion. 

The early Mesopotamian language situation is bet- 
ter known to us than the physical type, thanks to the 
development of the cuneiform script and the custom 
of writing on clay tablets which, when baked, were 
practically indestructible. Although Mesopotamia is in 
the middle of a Semitic area, Sumerian itself is em- 
phatically not a Semitic language. We can read the 
Sumerian inscriptions without difficulty, since the 
later Mesopotamian scholars were already studying 
it as a dead language by 2000 s.c. and have left us 
numerous dictionaries and phrase books in which it 
is equated with their own Semitic tongue. Sumerian 


does not seem to be closely related to any living lan- 
guage. Its grammatical structure shows some resem- 
blance to Turkish but its vocabulary was entirely 
different. A few Sumerian words occur as root words 
in the Indo-European linguistic family, suggesting 
early contact between the Sumerians and the people 
of the steppes. Further evidence of this contact is pro- 
vided by the shape of certain metal and even stone 
battle axes of the steppe people which are clearly de- 
rived from Sumerian originals, 

The Sumerian technology was essentially that of 
the Southwestern Asiatic Neolithic center with a few 
additions and a marked increase in technological 
skills. The Sumerians knew and worked practically 
all the metals except iron, which was found only in 
meteorologic form and was therefore too rare for 
ordinary use. They cast by the lost wax method, drew 
wire, and were able to solder pieces together. Their 
jewelry shows filigree and grain work. During the 
early Sumerian period the difference in value between 
metals was slight. Copper and bronze were so scarce 
that they were almost as valuable as gold and silver. 
Spears, daggers, and battle axes, actual weapons, not 
ceremonial objects, were made from alloys of gold and 
copper or gold and silver. These alloys were practical 
working metals, hard and resistant to corrosion. Pot- 
tery was made on the wheel and was turned out in 
great quantities by potters who were obviously profes- 
sionals. Their product was standardized and strictly 
utilitarian. Luxury utensils were made from metal, 
stone, or shell. 

The most important advance was the emergence of 
many sorts of skilled craftsmen who depended on their 
skills for a living. Among the earliest documents are 
contracts for teaching particular crafts. It seems 
highly probable that by 2000 s.c. craft guilds were 
already in existence in the cities. 

The Sumerians were always threatened by the Se- 
mitic-speaking villagers and nomads on their borders 
and finally succumbed to the Semitic conquest in 
roughly 2000 s.c. The invading Semites rapidly took 
over much of the Sumerian culture, and the relations 
of the two groups are perhaps best illustrated by the 
numerous carvings in which a Semitic king with em- 
broidered robe and tiara and long, formally curled 
hair and beard is attended by a Sumerian scribe with 
shaven head, cloak, and kilt. After a few generations 
the two groups fused. The Semitic language triumphed 
but the Sumerian culture, already well stabilized at 
the time of the conquest, was continued with little 
change. Not a single item of the later technology was 
introduced by the invading Semites. 

The Sumerian city was surrounded by a tremen- 
dous wall built of mud brick, faced with a few layers 
of burned brick. Since cities were often occupied for 


many centuries and the wall was reinforced from time 
to time, some“of them grew to enormous size. At the 
time of Herodotus the walls of Babylon were 80 miles 
in circumference, 90 feet high, and so wide that two 
chariots could pass each other driving along the top. 
Such walls served not only as defense against enemies 
but also as levees, protecting the city against floods. 
Within the city there was usually one broad avenue 
running from the main gate to a central temple en- 
closure. Otherwise, the streets were only narrow, twist- 
ing alleys laid out on no regular plan. 


Several gods were worshipped in each city, but 
main devotion was always given to one God, or less 
frequently, Goddess, who was the city’s special guard- 
ian and, indeed, owner. His priests formed the high- 
est order in the priesthood, while other gods were 
worshipped in lesser establishments and by lesser 
priestly orders. With the rise to empire of first one 
city and then another, the power of the various city 
gods also rose and fell. The god of an imperial city 
would dominate the entire pantheon. When a city 
was defeated and destroyed, its god would drop to 
the bottom of the divine hierarchy. There is a passage 
in a play by Lord Dunsany in which a prophet, speak- 
ing to a king and foretelling the doom of the city, 
says, “Already the gods in heaven shun thy god, for 
they know his doom. He seeth oblivion about him as 
a mist.” This was exactly the Sumerian attitude. The 
gods had no love for each other or for men. They 
were completely unethical in their dealings with both 
and were interested in humans only for exploitative 
purposes. 

The temple dominated the intellectual and eco- 
nomic life of the city as the ziggurat [artifical hill] 
dominated its buildings. It was a huge corporation 
which, as time went on, drew more and more of the 
wealth of the community into its hands. The city god 
was owner of all the land and ten per cent of the pro- 
duce was paid to him as ground rent. Peasants and 
artisans paid their tithes in kind. The raw materials 
obtained in this way were worked up in the temple 
factories and the finished goods were exported and 
sold through agents in other communities. This tem- 
ple trade required a great corps of clerks and ac- 
countants, all of whom were officially classed as priests 
of lower grades, The higher level priests formed a 
self-perpetuating board of directors for the temple 
corporation, which continued in operation for as long 
as a dynasty lasted. Money and goods which once 
found their way into the temple coffers were never re- 
distributed, while the temple’s custom of lending 
money at rates which we would consider exorbitant 
hastened the concentration of wealth. This tendency 
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for wealth to accumulate in the hands of religious 
organizations can be observed in many cultures. At 
the time of the Protestant Reformation, the Church 
owned about a third of the total area of Europe and 
was rapidly creeping up on the rest. 

The temples were the only educational centers and 
maintained schools which were theoretically co-edu- 
cational, although few girls attended. These schools 
trained students for the professions of scribe, doctor, 
and lawyer, as well as for the priesthood. All profes- 
sional men were rated as priests, although most of 
them were in independent practice with only a for- 
mal connection with the establishment of one or an- 
other god. There were two orders of priests: the 
ceremonial priests, who saw that the rituals, includ- 
ing sacrifices, were performed properly, and the di- 
viners, who answered questions and made prophecies 
based on various methods of divination. 

The diviners were considered of lower rank than 
the ceremonial priests but are of particular interest 
to us, since they were the earliest scientists. Even the 
method of divination from the entrails of animals 
was carried on according to strict rules. Clay models 
of livers with the meanings of various anomalies writ- 
ten on them were used to instruct young diviners, 
and there is even reason to believe that the results 
of various predictions were noted down with a view 
to improving the method. The most important con- 
tribution of these Mesopotamian diviners to later 
civilization came from their study of the stars. 
Although the Egyptians also studied the heavens, 
learned the true length of the year, and discovered 
the cycle of more than a thousand years intervening 
between the time that the star Sirius rose at a certain 
point on the horizon and returned to the same point, 
the Mesopotamians elaborated the science much fur- 
ther. It is to them that we owe the concept of the 
zodiac and the recognition of the difference between 
planets and fixed stars, It is interesting to note that 
they included the earth and the moon among the 
planets. The Mesopotamian star watchers kept rec- 
ords over the centuries of planetary movements and 
of the eclipses of the sun and moon. In due course 
of time they learned to predict at least lunar eclipses — 
with great accuracy and were able to put this knowl- w 
edge to good use in their prophecies. Although their 
astronomical knowledge has come down to us through 
the Greeks and the Arabs, they were unquestionably 
the originators of the still flourishing pseudo-science 
of astrology. Even more important than their astro- 
nomical discoveries was the concept of a mechanistic 
universe resulting from these. A world in which plan- 
etary movements and eclipses can be accurately pre- 
dicted centuries ahead is no longer a world ruled by 
the casual whims of deities. Upon this recognition is 
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based the search for regularities and natural laws 
which is the fundamental activity of the scientist. 
The Sumerian city was a theocracy in the most 
complete meaning of the term. The city was thought 
of as so completely under the divine control that the 
earliest treaties between cities were always phrased 
as agreements between their gods. The names of the 
human rulers often were not mentioned. Below the 
deity stood a governor who was thought of as a sort 
of steward of the divine estate who took his orders 
from the deity. During the later Sumerian period a 
division between church and state began to appear, 
and, after the Semitic conquest, kings emerged as dis- 
tinct functionaries respectful to the city god but not 
his direct representative. The throne was hereditary 
in a royal family, with the succession normally going 
to the ablest, not necessarily the oldest, son of the 
head wife. If none of her sons survived, the heir was 
chosen from among those of the secondary wives or 
even concubines. The duties of the king were no sine- 
cure. He was expected to administer justice, direct 
public works, and lead the armies in wartime. If these 
duties were not performed successfully, the dynasty 
fell, with the destruction and misery for the common 
people inevitably associated with any revolution. 


The Sumerians seem to have been the first people 
to make slavery a formal institution, and the patterns 
which they originated have persisted in the Near East 
until very recent times. Slaves were chiefly prisoners 
of war, with a few criminals and debt slaves. Earlier 
peoples had killed off war prisoners, but the Sumer- 
ians, living in a settled community where there was 
much rough work to be done, realized that even an 
enemy was worth more alive than dead. Slavery for 
crime and debt are often misinterpreted. Enslave- 
ment of criminals was designed less as a punishment 
than as a means of insuring good behavior of trouble- 
some individuals. It was used mainly in the case of 
persistent petty offenders. The master who bought 
such a slave was responsible for any offense which he 
committed and could be counted on to watch him 
and to give him a thrashing when he misbehaved. 


The Sumerians were the first people in history to 
organize and drill their armed forces. The early 
wars were local affairs, quarrels between city states 
over fields or water rights. Later, as the city states 
expanded, long-range campaigns of conquest were 
inaugurated. By 3000 s.c. we find Sumerian cities 
fighting for the control of trade routes. The earliest 
monuments show four-wheeled battle wagons drawn 
by teams of donkeys. However, it must have been 


extremely difficult to maneuver with these or even to 
drive them into the thick of an attacking force. Don- 
keys, unlike horses, are inclined to use their own 
best judgment on these occasions. By Akkadian times 
horses were present in Mesopotamia and the superior 
two-wheeled chariot was known, but there are no 
indications of the use of effective chariot tactics. 

The strength of the Sumerian army lay in its drilled 
infantry. The Sumerians were the first people to de- 
velop the phalanx, ascribed by most historians to 
Epaminondas of Thebes some two thousand years 
later. In this formation the front rank carried large 
square shields which protected them from the neck 
to below the knees, and carried short swords or battle 
axes for hand-to-hand fighting. They marched shoul- 
der to shoulder holding up their shields, while behind 
them came three ranks of soldiers whose spears pro- 
jected out between the shields, forming a bristling 
front. Such phalanxes were formidable war machines, 
especially on level ground, but their effectiveness de- 
pended upon drill of almost Prussian thoroughness. 
The men of the phalanx must have been trained to 
march in step and to whirl as a unit at the word of 
command. Individual phalanxes seem to have been 
kept up for generations, like our own regiments. They 
had names and special insignia, and there was a tend- 
ency for membership to be hereditary. Members of 
a phalanx who failed to report for duty or tried to 
send a substitute were punished by death. In return 
for their long training and frequent absences from 
home they were protected from foreclosure on their 
property, held their lands tax free, and were rated as 
members of the highest social class. A poor amelu 
farmer outranked a much wealthier mushkinu mer- 
chant socially. 

. . . . 

Mesopotamia was the first civilization to have busi- 
ness as one of its major interests. Trade was necessary 
to any sort of civilized life, since the only raw ma- 
terials which the valley provided in adequate quantity 
were clay, reeds, and grain. Even the beams needed 
in house construction and the stone from which the 
images of the gods were made had to be imported. As 
the Sumerians made increasing use of metal their 
trade routes extended farther and farther. Trading 
posts staffed by Sumerian merchants were established 
as far afield as Asia Minor and Palestine. They also 
seem to have carried on a fairly extensive sea trade 
by way of the Persian Gulf, since we have one record 
of a trading expedition which was gone for over three 
years and came back loaded, no doubt, with “ivory, 
apes, and peacocks.” Goods from the upper river dis- 
tricts, which were the principal sources of lumber and 
animal products, were brought to the Sumerian cities 
by a method still in use. A bull boat, which was 


simply a large circular basket woven of osiers and 
covered with hides, was loaded with produce and 
floated downstream. The bull boats were large enough 
to carry two or three men and one or two donkeys in 
addition to their payload. When the boat reached the 
city it was broken up and sold together with the car- 
go. The crew stowed their personal possessions and 
purchases on the donkeys and walked home. 

All the appliances for effective business were estab- 
lished by 3000 s.c. Standard weights and measures 
were developed. Those of the various cities probably 
differed at first as they did in Medieval Europe, but 
the spread of empire resulted in increasing standard- 
ization. The earliest medium of exchange was a fixed 
measure of barley, the measure being, in many cases, 
carved in stone and set up in the market place so that 
if a farmer thought he was being short-changed he 
could measure out the grain. By 3000 s.c. metal cur- 
rency was beginning to replace barley currency, and 
the government was beginning to worry about the 
shortage of money. The code of Hammurabi at- 
tempted to stabilize the relative value of barley and 
metal, with serious penalties for abuse of the standard. 
A merchant, who refused to take barley in payment 
for his wares forfeited his life, as did anyone who re- 
fused to exchange metal money for barley at the 
current rate. 

Metal was cut and weighed at each exchange. The 
Sumerians did not have coins. The difficulty was, of 
course, in assessing the purity of the metal, and in 
later times private banking houses stamped metal in- 
gots with their seals as a guarantee against adulter- 
ation, These “stamped shekels” were the ancestors of 
our own coins, In the Sumerian-Akkadian period the 
ratio of silver to gold was 12 to 1. 

We have cuneiform records of elaborate financial 
transactions, loans with fixed rates of interest running 
up as high as two or three hundred per cent in cases 
in which the individual had no security. The lowest 
rate was 25 per cent per annum. There were princi- 
pals and agents and also joint projects, correspond- 
ing to our stock companies and corporations. It is 
interesting that, in the laws governing principals and 
agents, an agent who defrauded his employer was 
punished only half as severely as the employer who 
defrauded his agents. Apparently the financial forces 
were already operating to squeeze the little fellow, 
and the law was attempting to protect him from the 
big operators, particularly the temple corporations. 


Things to Think About 
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Because of the Sumerian habit of making contracts 
for all important transactions we have an amazingly 
complete picture of the life of these people. Not only 
documents and contracts but a good deal of private 
correspondence have been preserved. One tablet from 
before 2000 s.c. contains the familiar lament of an 
old man about the degeneracy of the younger gen- 
eration. Another personal document which shows a 
high continuity of pattern is a letter written to his 
parents by a boy at school complaining about the 
food. 

. . . . . 

Sumer was the first place in history to have a fully 
developed concept of law and written and published 
law codes. The Indonesian development of adat law 
cannot be dated, but must be ascribed to a later time. 
The first complete Mesopotamian law code which has 
been preserved is the Code of Hammurabi, which was 
drawn up in 1940 s.c. However, fragments of a 
number of older codes have survived, and their com- 
pilation must be regarded as a sort of Code Napoleon, 
intended to simplify and unify the pre-existing legal 
system of a whole series of cities. This was made 
necessary by the spread of the Sumerian-Akkadian 
empire of which Hammurabi was ruler. 

Hammurabi was a Semite and, to judge from the 
fragments of earlier codes, the Semitic conquest led 
to a considerable stiffening of penalties and a worsen- 
ing of the status of women. Incidentally, according 
to his own statement, the infant Hammurabi was 
found floating in a reed basket in a drainage ditch 
and adopted by a gardener, thus antedating Moses 
by some 500 years. 

Hammurabi had his code inscribed on pillars which 
were set up in the market places of the various cities 
in his empire. The laws were stated with a brevity 
and conciseness which is rarely found in our own. The 
king had important judicial powers and represented 
the court of last appeal. This pattern has been con- 
tinued by some Near Eastern rulers down to the 
present day and seems to be a characteristic Semitic 
pattern. It provided a method by which the king 
could make himself accessible to his subjects and gain 
their favor. A king who made wise judgments, was 
able to evaluate conflicting evidence, and detect false 
witnesses gained tremendously in prestige. Solomon, 
who held court in good Sumerian fashion, was such 
a king, and his judgments are still famous. 


1. How is the ziggurat related to something in Selection 2? How many other ex- 
planations of it than the one given by Hayakawa can you think of? 
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2. Why did the Sumerians write on clay while the Egyptians used stone? What 
does this suggest regarding the relations between the physical and cultural 
environments? 

3. Why should writing appear at about the same time (4000 to 3000 B.c.) in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Indus Valley (Linton, p. 110) ? 

4, “The gods had no love for each other or for men. They were completely uneth- 
ical in their dealings with both . . .” (Linton, p. 303). Are there any similar- 
ities between this and some early Christian theological ideas? 

5. Hammurabi was one of the “greatest Sumerians,” but he was a Semite, as much 
or more of a foreigner in Sumer as a German or Italian or Russian would be in 
the United States. Find all the examples of this you can in non-United States 
history. Why are so many of a nation’s “great men” “foreigners?” 


7. Pre-Incan Andean Culture 
Julian H. Steward/Louis C. Faron 


Julian Haynes Steward (1902- ) was born in Washington D.C. He received his 
A.B. at Cornell in 1925 and his M.A. and Ph.D. in 1926 and 1929 at 
the University of California. He served the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, Smithsonian Institute, the Armed Services School in Japan, and has 
taught at the universities of Michigan, Utah, California, and Columbia. 
Steward is now professor of anthropology at the University of Illinois. 

Louis Charles Faron (1923- ) was born in New York City. He received 
his A.B. from Columbia College, and later obtained a Ph.D. in anthropology 
from Columbia University. He did field work in Chile among the Arau- 
canian Indians, the results of which were published in 1959. Faron also did 
field work in Peru and on the “Yorkville Project.” He has published several 
professional articles and monographs. He was a research associate in an- 
thropology at the University of Illinois and is now assistant professor of 
anthropology at Los Angeles State College. 

The preceding article was concerned with an ancient culture that had 
the greatest direct and indirect influence upon our own history. The Su- 
merian culture developed into a political and economic system which was 
both civil and urban, and possessed writing, foreign trade, and military 
organization. This was a fluvial area, part of the Fertile Crescent. 

Now we shall focus on another great civilization which, like the Sumer- 
ian, was changing from the agricultural-village, late-Neolithic culture, to 
a civilization. The great difference was time. The Inca Empire was 
achieved by A.D. 1450, yet in less than 100 years, the Spaniards had 
conquered it (1532). This represented an integrative development of 
approximately 2,000 years, since it began about 500 B.c. 

After 8000 B.C., the same general development was occurring in Peru 
that had occurred in southwestern Asia (Indus Valley), the Fertile Cres- 
cent, and around the Black and Mediterranean seas. That is, the general 


Julian H. Steward and Louis C. Faron, Native Peoples of South America (New York: McGraw Hill, 
1959). Selections from Chapter 4. Reprinted by permission. 
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culture pattern of Homo sapiens which was outlined for the Fertile Cres- 


cent was repeated in Peru. 


However, the Andean civilization came 3,000 years later than the Su- 
merian, if Hammurabi’s Code (1940 B.c.) may be equated with the Inca 
Empire of A.D. 1450. Even this would be too generous to the New World, 
for as late as 1450 the Inca culture had no writing, though useful records 
were kept (about 200 B.C.) by the quipu which used a decimal system of 
notation. However, there was no advanced mathematics or calendric sys- 
tem equal to those in Maya, Aztec, and Sumerian civilizations. Aside from 
these and possibly a few other traits, the Inca culture was highly developed 


as the following excerpts will show. 


Andean pre-Inca cultural achievements 


The archaeological materials of the Central Andes 
are exceptionally rich in implications of sociological 
features. As yet, however, it is impossible to utilize 
these to the fullest, because for many years archae- 
ology was concerned almost exclusively with the more 
spectacular materials representing artistic and archi- 
tectural achievements and inventive genius. Reports 
describe mounds, temples, forts, and irrigation works; 
museums are full of beautiful pottery, textiles, gold- 
work, and sculpture. The great structures are state 
works, and the more handsome museum pieces are 
largely grave offerings. The dwellings of the com- 
mon people and the household ceramics, textiles, and 
other goods are little known. It does not at all follow 
that products made for ceremonial use were similar 
to those intended for everyday use. In fact, the very 
few excavations of dwellings and studies of domestic 
goods suggest that throughout Andean history the 
latter were generally simpler, cruder types. A sharp 
contrast between domestic and temple goods strongly 
suggests a class-structured society. 

Another factor that handicaps efforts to interpret 
the archaeological materials is the overshadowing im- 
portance attached to ceramics. Pottery has of neces- 
sity been studied for its own sake because the sequence 
and distribution of ceramic styles has come to form 
the chronological framework by which other antiqui- 
ties are dated, Emphasis upon pottery, however, had 
often led to de-emphasis of the other features of cul- 
ture which, from a broad social-science point of 
view, are the more important. 

The present description and analysis attempt pri- 
marily to interpret the sociological significance of 
archaeological materials and often pass lightly over 
things which preoccupy archaeologists. Many inter- 
pretations, of course, must remain speculative; yet 
the Andean data show quite clearly the evolution of 
theocratic and militaristic states from folk commu- 
nities and the final amalgamation of states into em- 
pires. 


Peruvian prehistory starts with an era of hunting, 
fishing, and gathering. Little evidence of this primi- 
tive culture has been found, largely for want of 
searching, and it is impossible to sketch the social pat- 
terns. The sparse and probably mobile population left 
only the scantiest remains at a few camp sites. 

The next era was one of small villages of incipient 
farmers. Inconspicuous and quite unexciting as com- 
pared with later sites, these villages have received 
comparatively little attention. The people of this era 
farmed along the riverine plains without irrigation. 
They lived in sedentary villages but lacked sufficient 
leisure to develop the basic technologies and social 
forms which later characterized the Central Andes. 

The Formative Era is marked by the introduction 
of factors that brought about the emergence of local 
states. A substantial number of new crops grown by 
means of irrigation supported an increasing popula- 
tion, which lived in small communities dispersed 
around temple mounds. The temples were the centers 
of theocratic states under the control of a priestly 
class, which co-ordinated the efforts of the several 
communitiesgin agricultural ritual and probably also 
directed cooperative irrigation. 

The most basic inventions in man’s control of na- 
ture appeared at this time: irrigation, terracing, fer- 
tilizers, farm tools, ceramics, loom weaving, metal- 
lurgy, architecture, stone carving, and probably boats, 
roads, and bridges. Subsequent improvements in the 
material appurtenances of living consisted of refine- 
ments of the major productive processes and tech- 
nologies rather than any new basic inventions. A large 
number of plants were domesticated during subse- 
quent eras, but these resulted from an experimental 
zeal in applying the earlier idea of domestication to 
new species. New kinds of cloth were woven during 
later periods, but no fundamentally new invention, 
such as the foot loom or power loom, was made. Cer- 
amics were improved through greater skill in model- 
ing and painting, and production was increased by 
use of pottery molds, but the potter’s wheel was 
never known. Mounds and temples were made larger, 
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but no new architectural principles, such as the arch, 
came into general use. Later, also, metallurgy ad- 
vanced in that new metals were utilized—copper, 
silver, and tin, in addition to gold—and they were 
alloyed. Bronze, a tin-copper alloy developed in the 
Era of Cyclical Conquests, is thus not new in prin- 
ciple. A more fundamental discovery of the later era 
was smelting. 

From a sociological point of view, the Formative 
Era is significant because it represents the first tenta- 
tive step toward state formation. Although there is 
room for some difference of opinion in interpretation 
of the religious complex of this era, it is clear that 
some kind of supra-community sociocultural integra- 
tion emerged. During the Era of Incipient Farming, 
society was organized solely on the basis of the com- 
munity, which probably consisted of a kinship group. 
In the Formative Era, embryonic state institutions are 
represented by the intercommunity social cohesion in- 
volved in participation in the temple cult and in co- 
operation in irrigation, and the specialized priesthood 
which served the temples constitutes the first appear- 
ance of social classes. The essential patterns of the 
folk comunity were not destroyed, but comunities were 
modified to the extent that they became functional 
parts of a new form of organization. 

The development of states and empires during An- 
dean prehistory must be understood as the result of 
essentially local processes and not diffusion or bor- 
rowing from other areas, even though diffusion and 
probably population movements were important dur- 
ing the Formative Era. Because rather strong chief- 
doms and states, together with a substantial number 
of culture elements, have a wide inter-American dis- 
tribution, there has been some disposition among 
anthropologists to postulate a single origin and diffu- 
sion for the political patterns as well as the culture 
elements. There is no question that culture elements 
diffused on a large scale, and diffusion is particularly 
evident in the Formative Era. Several sites in Ecua- 
dor, Colombia, Meso-America, and even in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley are strikingly similar to Formative Era 
sites in Peru. They share not only maize farming, bas- 
ketry, and mound construction but a rather distinctive 
style of pottery decoration, Recent radiocarbon dates 
support other evidence that all these Formative-like 
cultures flourished about 1000 s.c. Evidence of this 
kind proves beyond doubt that farming and the tech- 
nological basis for statehood attained their wide dis- 
tribution through diffusion. It also suggests that 
particular integrating concepts, such as the religious 
organization represented by temple mounds, also dif- 
fused. But state growth cannot be thought of in terms 
of diffusion unless there is actual migration of whole 
populations making up states. A state presupposes 


that in any locality there are enough people having 
enough in common to necessitate some pattern of 
sociocultural integration and coordination supersed- 
ing the folk community. When the conditions for 
statehood exist, supracommunity institutions will be- 
gin to appear, though they may utilize diffused con- 
cepts as nucleating factors. In the Central Andes, a 
large number of small states evidently crystallized 
around the nucleating concepts of the temple and the 
feline god. ae ere 

During the final prehistoric era of the Central An- 
des, beginning about a.p. 1000, the distinctive local 
achievements were replaced by the first Pan-Peruvian 
style, which originated first at Tiahuanaco in Bolivia 
and typically depicted puma gods, condors, and weep- 
ing anthropomorphic deities. The Tiahuanaco style 
disappeared and was followed by a brief resurgence 
of localism, after which the Inca undertook and com- 
pleted their conquest of the Andes between 1438 and 
1532, when the Spaniards arrived. As native Peru had 
neither written records nor a reliable oral tradition 
that accurately recounts much more than 200 years, 
there is no way of knowing precisely what happened 
during the Tiahuanaco period and the subsequent re- 
turn to localism. The number and size of the com- 
munities of that time suggest that the population had 
approached its possible limits under the native econo- 
my, while the great number of forts, weapons, and 
other indications of warfare during the previous era 
as well as this era shows that the states were becoming 
strongly militaristic. The Old World centers of irriga- 
tion civilization, which have written records, entered 
an era of militarism and empire building at a time 
when population pressure brought regional flores- 
cence to an end and created competition for available 
food and other products. The evidence from the Cen- 
tral Andes points to a similar trend. 

It is not certain that the spread of Tiahuanaco 
styles was the result of actual conquest. We know, 
however, that the Inca forced their own styles, cus- 
toms, language, religion, and sociopolitical organiza- 
tion upon the people throughout their vast empire, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the Tiahuanaco 
styles were introduced by a similar conquest. The re- 
turn to localism, not only in art styles but in religion, 
and the resurgence of local states, however, show that 
the Tiahuanaco Empire had no such far-reaching 
effect as the Inca upon the local populations. 

The Era of Cyclical Conquests differed from pre- 
vious eras principally in features contingent upon im- 
perialism. Militarism over-shadowed religion, although 
a state religion was an essential feature of empire. 
Imperial government entailed extreme regimentation 
of the population of the conquered states in order 


that they should contribute goods and services to the 
government, church, and army. Class, occupational, 
and other status differences were strengthened. Cities 
developed as religious and administrative centers. Reg- 
imentation was at the expense of creative initiative. 
Goods were mass-produced in standardized styles and 
lost their aesthetic freedom, while no important 
new productive processes, except the manufacture of 
bronze, were invented. Public works requiring sheer 
manpower, however, were carried out on a larger 
scale than ever before. 

True bronze, an alloy of about 90 per cent copper 
and 10 per cent tin, was first made during this era. 
Bronze was invented at a similar stage of cultural de- 
velopment in the Near East, whose great civilizations 
were quite ineptly called the “Bronze Age.” Bronze, 
however, was a relatively unimportant item in all of 
these cultures. Too scarce to be made into tools for 
tilling the soil or for meeting other basic, everyday 
needs, it was reserved principally for weapons, orna- 
ments, and a few relatively unimportant artifacts. The 
cultural role of bronze was wholly unlike that of iron, 
which was discovered later in the Old World. Pro- 
duced in abundance, iron was made into tools which 
enabled men first to cope with the hardwood forests 
of Europe, where they created new centers of civiliza- 
tion, and later to invent machines which led to the 
industrial era. 

Native America never knew the use of iron, partly, 
perhaps, because of the absence of ores in the high 
civilization areas. Without mass production of an ore 
comparable in hardness to bronze and iron, without 
new plant or animal resources, and without commerce 
with areas producing goods not found in the Andes, 
it is difficult to see how aboriginal Andean cultures 
could have changed in basic patterns. The era of ex- 
pansion, fusion of local states, and imperialism was 
destined to be cyclical so long as the productive tech- 
nology remained unchanged. Had there been no 
Spanish invasion, it is probable that conquest and 
empire building would have ridden a crest of expand- 
ing population until the empire reached its limits; 
then, as in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and China, it would 
have collapsed under internal stresses brought about 
through over-population and inequitable distribution 
of goods and would have disintegrated into local 
states. New conquests and alliances would initiate a 
new cycle. 

The Peruvian national achievements, although 
broadly comparable to those of other native American 
irrigation civilizations, differ somewhat in local em- 
phasis. In general, the Inca were men of action as 
compared with the intellectual and aesthetic Maya of 
Meso-America. This is perhaps because the Inca were 
farther along as empire builders than the Maya, who 
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remained in a florescent phase until the Toltec inva- 
sions from highland Mexico. The Inca were builders, 
engineers, and organizers. Their art was definitely in- 
ferior to that of Meso-America, they had no writing 
whatever, they lacked the complicated calendar of the 
Maya, and they were able to make only simple mathe- 
matical calculations with knotted strings, or quipus. 
It should be noted, however, that during the Flores- 
cent Era the Mochica people may have inscribed 
ideographs on beans, although the practice was soon 
abandoned, and that the aesthetic developments of 
the Central Andes at this time compare best with 
those of Meso-America, although the former excelled 
in ceramics and weaving, whereas the latter are best 
known for sculptured stone. 


[After discussing the cultural developments during the 
Formative Era (1000 to 500 ».c.), the Era of Regional 
Florescence, also called the Era of Master Craftsmen (500 
B.C. to A.D. 450), the authors describe the cyclical prehis- 
toric empires which rose and fell, and prepared the scene 
for the Inca Empire. In the Florescent states, there was a 
marked division of labor; social classes of warriors, priests, 
and artisans were differentiated; plants were domesticated ; 
gigantic constructions of mounds, temples, forts, and irriga- 
tion systems were made; militarism grew; metallurgy and 
ceramics flourished; and textile work became practically a 
fine art. Technology and religion were elaborated, popula- 
tion was increased until great empires became possible. The 
Tiahuanaco Empire (a.p. 1000), centered around Lake 
Titicaca, did not last long (to about 1200) and was suc- 
ceeded by the Chimu Kingdom, close to Cuzco and adjacent 
to the Inca territory. Apparently the Incas modeled their 
empire more after Chimu than Tiahuanaco, but our authors 
give a fuller description of the latter—Editor.] 


The fundamental conditions of empire formation 
were present when the Tiahuanaco period started, and 
the most convincing explanation for the spread of this 
culture is that it was imposed upon Peru by a military 
conquest. If the Tiahuanaco Empire seems large, we 
have only to remember that the Inca Empire was 
much larger, extending some 2,000 miles along the 
Andes, and that it was built up in less than a hundred 
years. We cannot prove, of course, that the area af- 
fected by the Tiahuanaco culture was an empire, but 
there is no equally good explanation why so many 
regions rather suddenly abandoned local practices nor 
why, after a fairly short period, the Tiahuanaco fea- 
tures themselves were given up and the local customs 
resumed, The fact that symbols of local regions were 
revived after a short time strongly suggests that the 
local religions had been forcibly suppressed. 

The Tiahuanaco culture took form in the southern 
Andean highlands, although it is not certain that this 
region is the center of dispersal for the culture or the 
seat of its empire, The site of Tiahuanaco, which lies 
in the Altiplano some 12,000 feet above sea level 12 
miles south of Lake Titicaca in Bolivia, however, con- 
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tains what is considered a “pure” Tiahuanaco culture, 
a culture that developed locally and was not mixed 
with features derived from other regional cultures. 
Therefore, presumably, it shows in unadulterated 
form the elements which characterize this culture. 

The site covers a large area and contains a tre- 
mendous number of platforms, courts, mounds, stone 
structures, and carved stones which probably date 
from several periods. The “classical” complex is rep- 
resented by a group of four major structural units 
consisting of courts, stairways, gates, and buildings. 
These are notable both for the architectural skill 
evidenced in large-scale planning and for the vast 
regimentation of sheer manpower involved in con- 
struction. Several features are diagnostic of Tiahua- 
naco architecture. Many of the stones, some of which 
weigh up to 100 tons, have been transported more 
than 3 miles from the quarry. Prior to construction, 
the stones were wrought into rectangular forms with 
complicated angles, yet they were somehow fitted to- 
gether and joined by copper cramps. Some of the 
construction was monolithic. In a number of cases, a 
huge gateway or a gateway and stairs were carved 
from a single stone. What amounted almost to a com- 
pulsion for stonecutting led these builders to carve out 
stone seats and other forms even in solid rock. 

The major construction at Tiahuanaco was erected 
around a low natural hill that was shaped into a faced 
mound, some 700 feet square and 50 feet high, sur- 
mounted by house sites and a reservoir. Perhaps this 
served as a fortress. Another structure is a rectangu- 
lar platform about 450 feet square, faced with large 
vertical slabs between which are smaller stones. An 
inner court, 190 by 130 feet, was entered by a mega- 
lithic stairway. This contains stone statues and the 
famous monolithic gateway, the “Gateway of the 
Sun.” This last is a single huge rectangular piece of 
stone, 10 feet tall, carved with human, condor, and 
sun symbols. 

Construction similar to that at the site of Tiahua- 
naco has been found elsewhere in Peru, but a more 
widespread diagnostic of the period is the stone carv- 
ing. Carved forms include statues, friezes on gateways 
and buildings, and human and animal heads attached 
to buildings by tenons. Human statues are squarish, 
rigid figures of standing men with their hands on their 
bellies. The identifying stylistic features of the flat 
carvings were also represented on ceramics and tex- 
tile designs. The eyes are shown with one or two tear 
streaks. This “weeping god,” who first appeared in the 
Regional Developmental Era in a different style, is 

very characteristic of the Tiahuanaco culture. In full 
face, the eyebrows meet to form a T with the nose. 
Front views depict human beings with a staff in each 
hand, Side views show men wearing a puma or condor 


mask and often running with a cape flying out 
behind. Designs characteristically have appendages, 
which end in puma, condor, or fish heads. Geometric 
designs include rectilinear, stepped elements. 

Ceramics, which are made in a number of distinc- 
tive forms, bear similar decorations in polychrome on 
a red background. The design is outlined in one or 
two colors. Textiles have not been found at Tiahua- 
naco, but they are represented in the dress of the 
carved figures and show the same designs as these fig- 
ures. Tie dyeing, the tying of portions of cloth so that 
the dye will not penetrate, and ikat, the tie dyeing of 
individual threads, were processes introduced at this 
time. 

The Tiahuanaco culture attained a very wide dis- 
tribution, although it did not equal the Inca. It 
spread to Cochabamba in eastern Bolivia, Arequipa 
in southern Peru, Calama in northern Chile, and all 
of Peru except Huamachuco and Cajamarca in the 
north highlands and Lambayeque and Piura on the 
north coast. The center from which this cultural and 
political conquest emanated is not known. Tiahua- 
naco is an impressive site, but it was not necessarily 
the capital of the empire. The highlands have been so 
incompletely explored that every few years major 
spectacular ruins are discovered, after which comes 
the exacting work of examining them scientifically so 
as to ascertain their chronological and cultural posi- 
tion. 

The center of the empire, however, was certainly 
in the highlands, which were more deeply affected by 
the Tiahuanaco culture than the coast; for it is there 
that the full complex of structural remains as well as 
ceramic and textile styles are found. Wari, in the cen- 
tral highlands, has large pillars, statues, dressed stone 
tombs, and other lithic features. The coastal sites, on 
the other hand, show Tiahuanaco influence more in 
the ornamentation of ceramics, textiles, and other 
goods than in major constructions. Evidently the con- 
querors had not had time to build in their own style 
on the coast and used existing mounds and temples. 
It should be noted, however, that the highland had 
always built more with stone and the coast with adobe. 
Each material requires special constructional meth- 
ods. 

A. L. Kroeber pointed out many years ago that the 
major cultural impulses in Peruvian development 
seemed to emanate from the highlands. It is certainly 
true that all the Pan-Peruvian cultures are most 
strongly represented in the highlands. The Formative 
Era Chavin culture, though found on the coast, had 
its most impressive site in the north highland. Tia- 
huanaco was of highland origin and fades somewhat 
on the coast. The Inca were also of highland origin. 

It is probable that geographical factors account for 
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the wide spread of culture in the highlands. It is a 
fairly continuously settled country, whose major deep 
valleys run north and south and are not a barrier to 
communication, Culture can spread rapidly through- 
out this area, except in the extreme south where des- 
erts are encountered. The coast, on the other hand, is 
completely arid and uninhabitable except where riv- 
ers reach the sea. The oasislike valleys had easier com- 
munication with the interior highland than with one 
another. 

The Tiahuanaco culture undoubtedly reached all 
parts of the coast from the interior. As the empire did 
not endure more than 200 years, its failure to intro- 
duce architectural styles to the coast may mean that 
there was insufficient time. The Tiahuanaco conquest, 
however, probably also encountered rather serious re- 
sistance, for the isolation of the north coast valleys 
from one another had begun to break down during the 
Regional Florescent Era, when coastwise roads and 
seacoast navigation put the small valleys in touch with 
one another and furthered political amalgamation of 
this region. 

The Tiahuanaco conquest by no means gave com- 
plete cultural unity to the Central Andes. The north 
coast not only preserved its local architecture and 
some of its art styles, but it improved its metallurgy 
through using copper-arsenic alloys and silver plating. 
The north highlands continued to construct temples 
or to use older temples in the general architectural 
tradition of the castillos of the Formative Era Chavin 
culture, and it buried its dead in stone grave boxes. 
The south coast practiced urn burial, manufactured 
silver-copper alloys, and maintained its excellence in 
textile manufacture. The central highlands were dis- 
tinguished by their two-color negative-painted pots. 
None of these regional characteristics is found at the 
classical site of Tiahuanaco. 

Toward the end of the Tiahuanaco period, a new 
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style of painting ceramics in black, white, and red at- 
tained a minor vogue throughout the empire, but it 
was not acompanied by other cultural features of sig- 
nificance. 

The rise and fall of empires is the inexorable result 
of cultural forces and not the unpredictable conse- 
quence of military encounters, political maneuvers, 
and other factors which depend fortuitously upon in- 
dividual decisions. The conditions and processes which 
led to the formation of the Tiahuanaco Empire also 
contained the seeds of its destruction and of the rise 
of another empire. 

An empire as conceived here is a device for concen- 
trating goods and services in the hands of a ruling 
hierarchy. It regiments and organizes production, but 
the ancient irrigation empires had little scope for 
expanding production, When population pressure rela- 
tive to a fixed amount of production becomes serious 
and the standard of living of the common man has 
decreased to the point of threatening his survival, the 
political and economic patterns of empire can no 
longer be supported. Local revolts overthrow alien 
cults and rulers, despite every effort to maintain order 
through armed force. In the ensuing chaos, it is prob- 
able that irrigation works are not kept up, production 
drops off, and famine decimates the population. There 
is an interim of dark ages. Local sovereigns finally re- 
turn to power, irrigation works are repaired, local re- 
ligious cults are resurrected, and there follows a period 
of regional states, or lesser empires, before one or an- 
other of these gains supremacy in the constant strug- 
gle for power. China and the Near East both endured 
some 2,000 years of cyclical conquests—periods of 
warring states followed by imperial growth—after 
their florescent ages. The Central Andes had reached 
the peak of its second empire, that of the Inca, when 


the Spaniards arrived. 
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“The Tiahuanaco Empire also contained the seeds of its destruction.” Is this 
true of all great empires and nation-states that have “fallen”? What are the 
“seeds of destruction” for the United States? 


. Discuss: “The Incas were greater road-builders than the Romans.” 
. List all the cultural differences and similarities between the Sumerians down 


to Hammurabi (2000 B.C.) and the Peruvians down to the Tiahuanaco Em- 
pire (A.D. 1000-1200). 


. How does the attention given to ceramics (pottery) by archeologists differ 


from that of sociologists and cultural anthropologists? 


. What evidence in this selection can you find to support Hayakawa’s Stage 2 


theory in Selection 2? 


. Discuss: “The Incas were to the Mayas as the Romans were to the Greeks,” or 


“as U.S. Americans are to the Parisians.” " 
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8. Causes of Social Change 
A. L. Kroeber 


Alfred Louis Kroeber (1876-1960) was born in Hoboken, New Jersey. He took his 
A.B., M.A., and Ph. D. at Columbia University, 1896, 1897, and 1901. He 
taught at the University of California for 45 years, and also engaged in 
field work throughout New Mexico, Mexico, Peru, and California. Dr. 
Kroeber was known among colleagues as “the man who shaped the science 
of anthropology.” His massive textbook, Anthropology, written first in 1923 
and revised in 1948, is considered the most authoritative work in its field. 

Some of his other notable works are: The Nature of Culture; Handbook 
of the Indians of California; Configurations of Cultural Growth; and Style 
and Civilizations (1957). Two of his most widely-read articles are “The 
Superorganic,” American Anthropologist (April-June, 1917), pp. 163-213, 
and “Totem and Taboo: An Ethnologic Psychoanalysis,” American Anthro- 
pologist (January-March, 1920), pp. 48-55. The latter article was a power- 
ful influence in producing “revisionist Freudianism” which changed the 
theoretical basis of psychoanalysis from instinct to sociocultural con- 
ditioning. 

While it is true that all physical, biological, and social structures are 
unique, many have sufficient stability and similarity to permit useful 
descriptive and predictive generalizations about both organization and 
functioning. This relatively repetitive uniformity is the basis of all natural 
science. There is enough orderliness in the uniqueness and change of 
natural phenomena so that repeated observations and hence classifications 
of natural phenomena can be made. This leads to scientific facts, and 
subsequently to the formulation of scientific principles and laws. 

The long cumulative observation, classification, and study of natural 
cultural phenomena has produced a number of generalizations upon which 
there is considerable agreement, both as to the structure and patterning 
of culture and its modes of change. 

The concept of the “universal culture pattern” (Clark Wissler) states 
that all societies have social structures that perform essentially the same 
functions and satisfy the same social needs, though they differ widely in 
the means by which this is done. All societies have economic, familial, 
political, religious, educational, artistic, recreational, health, scientific, and 
social welfare structures. In many primitive societies, these institutional 
structures are not so clearly differentiated as they are in our society, but 
the same functions are performd by socially patterned behavior. Age and 
sex classes, occupational specialists, modes of dealing with social deviants 
(social welfare) exist in all societies, and all societies have a highly com- 
plex system of communication by symbols. 

The dynamic aspects of culture, both as to its functioning and change, 
are similar in all societies though the rates and intensity of change vary 
greatly. Most scholars agree that culture as a whole is cumulative and 
continuous; it grows in given areas both by diffusion and independent 
invention; it tends to become integrated and specialized; it is not deter- 


Alfred L. Kroeber, “Causes of Social Change,” Anthropology (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
Inc, 1923, 1948). Excerpts from Sections 136, 137, 139, and 140 of 1948 edition. Reprinted by per- 
mission. 
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mined but is directly and indirectly influenced by physical and biological 
factors; and change itself exhibits some similarities in diverse cultures 
and societies. 

One question that has received considerable attention is whether or not 
change is accelerative as well as cumulative. If so, are these accelerations 
and decelerations repetitive and hence cyclical? Many men, such as 
Spengler, Sorokin, and Toynbee have said yes. However, it seems clear 
that the rates vary in different societies and the periods of the cycles, if 
there are any, vary still more. 

We can cite many examples of technological changes that start slowly 
and then accelerate rapidly until a saturation point is reached. This new 
equilibrium lasts until new technology or a marked change in values up- 
sets the balance. For example, the steam train, after a number of failures, 
became practical about 1830. Then a tremendous acceleration of railroad 
building and improvement occurred for the next hundred years, followed 
by the Diesel engine displacing the steam locomotive almost overnight. 

The automobile appeared in the last years of the nineteenth century, 
became practical about 1912, and by 1930 had displaced the horse and 
diminished the railroads’ short-haul freight and passenger traffic—a tre- 
mendous acceleration. Now the acceleration of air travel seems destined 
to outmode most long-haul passenger traffic on trains and ocean liners. 
Illustrations of momentum, inertia, and accelerative change in the history 
of technology are found from Paleolithic man to the present. 

Examples of similar accelerations and decelerations in nonmaterial cul- 
tural traits can be discerned, such as the spread of political democracy 
from 1688, accelerating rapidly after the American and French revolutions 
and remaining relatively stationary until the rise of the Fascist and Com- 
munist states after World War I. At the moment, it appears that totali- 
tarian states will either destroy the democratic states or eventually be 
transformed into democratic societies. 

Other examples are found in fads and fashions; temporary crazes like 
the famous Tulip Mania in Holland, the South Sea Bubble, and the Mc- 
Carthy hysteria after World War II. 

It goes without saying that decelerations may be rapid or slow. Some 
displaced culture traits may survive for long periods in areas of geographic 
or social isolation. Examples are the Elizabethan songs, dances, idioms, 
and nonverbal customs of the Appalachian and Ozark areas. Some horse- 
and-buggy culture still survives in remote areas of the United States or 
as recreational gimmicks on Mackinac Island and around Central Park. 
Sometimes the once utilitarian trait survives by becoming a game or 
recreational pattern, as in modern archery, swimming, riding, horse- 
racing, and the dog complex. 

Professor Kroeber thinks that such phenomena are explained by the 
concept of styles. He first studied this in connection with styles in women’s 
clothing, but he also had found suggestions of it in the “styles of culture” 
in primitive societies. C. H. Cooley had come to similar conclusions in ‘his 
study of art forms and fame in 1897. When a new style starts, it acceler- 
ates rapidly, reaches an angle of repose, and then disintegrates rapidly. 
However, sometimes it may last a long time after a rapid development, as 
when the Eastern Woodland Indians (or some of them) adopted the horse 
and took to the plains. Their entire culture was thus revolutionized. The 
new equilibrium was interrupted only by the westward movement of the 
whites. The Plains Indian culture was rapidly displaced after 1850 and 
was practically destroyed by 1880. 
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Professor Kroeber also disposes of the Great Man Theory of History, as 
he does of the physical and biological (mainly race) varieties of cultural 


determinism. 


136. Climaxes of whole-culture patterns 


If we consider how cultures grow, by reviewing the 
course of those civilizations we know best through 
their history or archaeology, we are soon struck by a 
familiar phenomenon. Successful growth, which in 
retrospect is judged to have been productive, tends to 
come intermittently, in pulses or irregular rhythms. 
The word “cycles” is sometimes used, but it denotes 
a repetitive return, and return is more than is really 
characteristic of the phenomena now in question, or 
at least more than is sure about them. The manifes- 
tations are more like unpredictable swells or waves 
than like any wheel-of-fortune action in which an idea 
of retribution is implicit, or of a fate that eventually 
levels all things out. The “rise and fall of nations” is 
the familiar phrase that refers to the phenomenon; 
but there is actually a good deal involved beyond the 
success or failure of national fortunes. There is in- 
cluded, it is true, politico-military achievement: that 
is, success of the society in outright competition with 
other societies. But, more or less associated, there are 
usually: a growth in population; an increase in 
wealth; technological advances; and bursts of produc- 
tivity in the aesthetic and intellectual fields, all the 
way from sculpture to literature, from philosophy to 
science, The peaks in these several activities may come 
simultaneously, or overlapping, or in close succession. 
Sometimes the total rise is gradual, as was that of 
ancient Rome; sometimes it comes suddenly, or seems 
abrupt, perhaps because the initial stages have not got 
into the preserved record of history. 
An almost supertypical example is provided by the 
ancient Greeks: 
Military success: 500-250 B.c, 
Politics: progressively democratic constitution 
building, 600-400. 
Population: increasing to probably 300, decrease 
by 200 
Philosophy: 585-200; peak: Plato, Aristotle, 400- 
320 
Science: 585-150; peak: Euclid, Archimedes, 
320-220 
Medicine: 500-100; peak: Hippocrates, 420 
History: 500-200; peak: Thucydides, 420 
Tragedy: 500-400; peak: Sophocles, 450 
Comedy: 480-280; peak: Aristophanes, 420 
Poetry: 650-200; peak: Pindar, 450 
Oratory: 450-300; peak: Demosthenes, 340 
Sculpture: 550-100; peak: Phidias, 450 


Painting: 500-100; peak: Apelles, 330 
Architecture: 600-100; peak: Parthenon, 450 

It is evident that for a few centuries Greek cultural 
activities were much heightened in the quality of their 
values achieved: the near-concurrence of dates is 
striking. 

The five centuries involved include everything the 
Greeks produced which the world since their time has 
thought important, with the following few exceptions: 
Around 850-800 s.c., well before the main growth, 
there were the Homeric epics. Under the Roman Em- 
pire, two or more centuries after the great growth, 
there occurred an aftermath of science, largely in the 
nature of codifications (Ptolemaic astronomy, Galen- 
ic medicine, a.p. 100-150); a philosophic revival 
(Neo-Platonism, a.p. 250); and a “silver-age” prose 
literature (Plutarch, a.p. 150). All the rest of the 
Greek contribution falls in the period 650-100 B.c.; 
much the most of it, in fact, is comprised in the three 
centuries 500-200, with practically all the peaks or 
climaxes between 450 and 300. And this happened in 
a quite small area, as well as in the quite brief time. 
To put it a little differently, there was an enormous 
concentration of culture energy and innovation, of 
production of high cultural values, and of flourishing 
of men of the first rank of genius, in a very limited 
space and period, in contrast with much less of the 
same that the Greeks did before or after or elsewhere. 

Quite so intense a condensation was perhaps never 
again accomplished in history. But the number of 
less extreme examples is indefinitely large. In Rome, 
the “Augustan” age around the time of the birth of 
Christ corresponded to the Greek “Periclean” age. 
All the most notable Roman achievements cluster 
around this Augustan climax, within a century or two 
before and after it: Cicero, Caesar, Lucretius, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Tacitus; the world’s first truly realistic 
portrait sculpture fifty to a hundred years after Au- 
gustus; Trajan, the emperor who brought the Empire 
to its greatest extent; and the culmination of Roman 
architecture; road-building, engineering, and prob- 
ably population and wealth, in the first two Christian 
centuries. 

Sometimes such bursts come repetitively within one 
area and population, as in China of the Chou, Han, 
and T’an dynasties;' or in Egypt of the Pyramid Age, 
the Middle Kingdom, and the New Empire, with an 


*Most productive about 550-300 s.c., 200 B.c.-a.D. 
200, a.p. 600-800. 
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aftermath renascence.? Sometimes successful activities 
string along spottily and successfully, or somehow fail 
to appear altogether. Thus England was musically 
productive until 1700, musically imitative or second- 
rate thereafter; but began painting successfully only 
after 1750; and never had a first-rank sculptor. Hol- 
land’s great men all came in the 1600's: Spinoza in 
philosophy, Rembrandt in painting, Huygens in phys- 
ics, Vondel in literature. This was also the century of 
successful Dutch aggression against Spaniards and 
Portuguese, of the founding of their colonial empire, 
and of an unusual accumulation of wealth. In a small 
country it seems to be easier for everything to pile up 
simultaneously. The much more numerous adjacent 
Germans toward 1800 had in Kant, Goethe, Beetho- 
ven, the greatest contemporary European philosopher, 
poet, and musician, respectively; but politically they 
were mediaeval and disunited, and militarily Napo- 
leon buffeted them around. Their famous science was 
only just beginning to function successfully at the 
time. During the nineteenth century this science flour- 
ished, Germany became politically organized and 
strong in war, population and wealth increased faster 
than in most of Europe—but German philosophy, 
literature, and music were progressively on the down- 
grade. Nevertheless, on the larger view the significant 
thing is the close time association of these somewhat 
separate German culminations. Some merely happen 
to reach their peak a little before the others—some 
during 1750-1825 and some during 1825-1900. 

It will be seen that there are two related aspects to 
the type of phenomena we are considering. One is the 
fact of the production of great men and great cultural 
achievements; the other is their normal concentration 
in time, space, and nationality. 

It used to be customary to “explain” such happen- 
ings as these, especially literary ones, by referring them 
to the stimulating effect of great victories, or other 
national events. It was said, for instance, that Shakes- 
peare was somehow helped to write great plays by the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada; Phidias, Sophocles, 
and the other Athenians similarly were pushed for- 
ward to higher achievement by Marathon and Sala- 
mis; Augustus at last ended civil war and brought 
peace. But in many cases closer examination of the 
facts shows that the literary or other burst had al- 
ready begun before the political event. And even if 
the burst is wholly subsequent, it is hard to see why 
and how better painting, or a discovery like Harvey's 
of the circulation of the blood, should be “produced” 
by a victorious war. The present-day view is that this 
kind of working from specific cause to specific effect 
will mostly not hold water in these complex matters 
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2 At peak around 2600, 1900, 1400, 600 B.c., respectively. 
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of civilization. Modern opinion sees correlations or 
functional interrelations between a group of histori- 
cal phenomena, rather than saying that A “produces” 
B. The Armada, Shakespeare, the playwriters who 
preceded both, the poet Spenser, Harvey with his cir- 
culation of the blood, Napier and his invention of 
logarithms, the composers of madrigals, the free- 
booter Drake, Raleigh and his colonial expansion, are 
all interconnected in making the Britain of 1575- 
1615. Each of them represents or expresses part of a 
successful pattern; and the group of patterns together 
constitutes the national culture-whole pattern of Eng- 
land in its temporary “Elizabethan” phase. 

These national spurts of success and concentrations 
of cultural productivity may accordingly be regarded 
as constituting a phenomenon that recurs through 
history—and presumably through prehistory—even 
though separate occurrences never manifest wholly 
identical forms. The bursts have considerable signifi- 
cance in illuminating the dynamics of style patterns, 
the nature of genius, and the causes of invention. 
Their bearing on these three matters will now be con- 
sidered in turn. 


137. Style patterns 


The basic reason for the concentrations of produc- 
tivity seems to be that for things to be done well they 
must be done definitely, and definite results can be 
achieved only through some specific method, tech- 
nique, manner, or plan of operations. Such a particu- 
lar method or manner is called a style in all the arts, 
as we have seen. And “style” is perhaps the best avail- 
able word that will cover also the corresponding meth- 
ods or plans in other activities. We can speak of styles 
of governing, of waging war, of prosecuting industry 
or commerce, of promoting science, even of specu- 
lative reasoning. 


We have seen that Greek science and mathematics 
came in a four-century spurt and then stood still. The 
Greeks never did achieve much in simple arithmetic, 
probably partly because their method of writing quan- 
tities—by letter symbols denoting certain specific num- 
bers instead of by position numerals—made ordinary 
computations of any size difficult. Even less was ac- 
complished by them in algebra, of which the imperfect 
rudiments began—or first appear to our view—some 
four hundred years after Greek general mathematical 
progress had stopped. The branch of mathematics the 
Greeks did wholly originate and develop was geometry 
—plane, solid, and spherical. Here they substantially 
“exhausted the pattern,” fulfilled its possibilities, and 
left nothing for others to discover. Now geometry is 
a special way of doing mathematics—with a compass 
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and rule and nothing more, the Greeks insisted. It 
visualizes properties and relations; it can be pictured, 
as algebra and arithmetic cannot be. Although already 
truly abstract, geometry easily retains the most con- 
crete aspect of all branches of mathematics. This geo- 
metric approach was the Greek “style” in mathe- 
matics. One part of the style was the Greek emphasis 
on proportion, which can also be diagramed; and the 
Greek avoidance, where possible, of all but integral 
numbers, which can be handled like visible and tan- 
gible blocks; and the avoidance also of negative quan- 
tities and irrational fractions, which cannot be handled 
in this way. On the positive side again, the Greeks 
pushed on from their geometry into conic sections— 
dealing with plane cuts across cones, resulting in 
curves such as ellipses, parabolas, hyperbolas. This is 
a branch of mathematics which we still call by the 
original name of “conic sections,” although we mostly 
express its concepts algebraically now. The further 
limitations of the mathematical style of the Greeks are 
shown by their failure to develop anything at all in 
the field of logarithms, analytical geometry, calculus, 
or the concept of function. What they could do with 
their geometrical and whole-number manner of style, 
they achieved. Other mathematical possibilities, like 
these mentioned, were simply left to be realized by 
other peoples and times—chiefly by western Euro- 
peans in the last three or four centuries. 

A style of mathematics quite different from both 
the ancient Greek and the modern Occidental was 
briefly developed in China around 1300 but was soon 
dropped, then taken up in Japan around 1600, and 
carried farther there during the following two cen- 
turies. This was an algebraic approach, though quite 
different in detail from Western algebra and very 
likely unconnected with it. This method was used in- 
geniously enough; but as neither China nor Japan had 
ever discovered or learned geometry, their method or 
style of mathematics was subject to limitations as great 
as was the Greek method, though the limitations were 
in many ways almost opposite. For instance, the native 
Chinese- Japanese algebra handled negative quantities 
as freely as it handled positive ones, but it concerned 
itself very little with the properties of shapes, such as 
triangles, cylinders, or tetrahedrons. 

In much the same way, the style of ancient Greek 
science as a whole and the style of European science 
are distinguishable. The Greeks observed, but without 
instruments and without standard measures; and they 
did not experiment. These aids to the prosecution of 

science were developed only after a.p. 1500, as 
part of the western-European method of science. Gali- 
leo’s trials with bodies falling from the leaning tower 
of Pisa were made about 1590. The telescope, in- 
vented in Holland in 1608 (sections 140, 152), was 


used for astronomical discovery by Galileo within two 
or three years. The microscope was almost simul- 
taneous. Since understanding of the subtler forms of 
energy and of the qualitative properties of matter 
seems to depend on systematic experimentation, the 
basic discoveries in electromagnetism and chemistry 
were made still later, about 1750 to 1800, after the 
modern European pattern or style of science was 
becoming mature. 

We can assume, then, that the higher values of hu- 
man civilization tend to be produced in bursts or 
spurts of growth. This is because their achievement 
is dependent on the development of specific methods 
or styles somewhat similar in kind to styles in art; and, 
like art styles, it is limited or exhaustible. Further 
progress, beyond the potentialities of a given style and 
pattern, normally requires a pause, followed by a fresh 
start with a new style or pattern—a new approach to 
the problem, we might say. This principle seems to 
apply almost equally to aesthetic activities, to intel- 
lectual ones, to politico-military or national fortunes, 
and even to major economic achievements. At any 
rate, such related items as machine versus manual 
manufacture, mass production, and credit suggest that 
industrial progress can also be due to the fact that a 
“style pattern” has been devised. 


139. The clustering and nature of genius 


We have seen that the higher values of civilizations, 
their greater accomplishments, tend to be achieved 
spasmodically, in intermittent bursts. Also, these bursts 
can be associated with the growth and fulfillment of 
style-type patterns. Yet there is something else equally 
associated with the burst of cultural productivity. 
This is frequency of genius, frequency of extraor- 
dinarily gifted individuals. 

Personalities of the very highest ability—whether 
in ruling, thinking, imagining, innovating, warring, 
or religious influencing—have long been known to 
occur in concentrations of country and period. The 
list in section 136 is not only a tabulation of when 
drama, sculpture, war, philosophy, and other ac- 
tivities of culture flourished in ancient Greece; it is 
equally an enumeration of its great men, its outstand- 
ing geniuses. The philosophy, for instance, is exem- 
plified by Plato and Aristotle, by their predecessors 
like Democritus and Socrates, by their successors like 
Epicurus and Zeno the Stoic. Or we can equally well 
say that it is these men who produced the philosophy. 
These are but two ways of describing the same phe- 
nomenon. Obviously, there is not going to be much 
important philosophy without able philosophers 
around, nor able philosophers without important 
philosophy to show for it. 


Recognition of the fact that potential capacity may 
not be inferred in regard to race outright from ac- 
cepted achievement, especially not negatively, began 
to be well and widely established by 1900. But recog- 
nition of the parallel noncorrespondence as regards 
individual genius did not come until well along in the 
twentieth century. And the significance of the cluster- 
ing of both genius and cultural florescence has at 
times even yet failed to penetrate where an unhis- 
torical attitude of mind prevails. 

One possible misconception will be guarded against 
by its mention. The naive view of course is that great 
men do great things. The greater achievements of 
civilization are therefore “explained” by the great 
men’s happening to come along. Why they come 
along when and where they do hardly seems to call 
for further explanation in a pre-culture-conscious 
period. But once we are aware of culture and begin 
to take note of its workings, the simultaneous cluster- 
ing of genius and of style-pattern fulfillments is one 
of the outstanding manifestations of history, and seems 
to lead inevitably to the conclusion of the interrela- 
tion of genius and pattern. The admission of this in- 
terdependence may put some curb on our notion of 
genius. We can certainly no longer look upon genius 
as something wholly unaccountable, heaven-sent, ex- 
empt from the laws of nature, operative solely ac- 
cording to its own uncontrollable will. Genius is re- 
duced to a phenomenon, and therewith relatable to 
other phenomena. But genius is thereby not abrogated 
or denied. The genius remains the superior man, even 
the supremely able one. But he is such at birth by the 
bounty of the variability of organic heredity; and he 
is such at death by the grace of the condition of his 
culture, which has allowed and helped him to realize 
his congenital potentialities. In short, understanding 
of how culture operates does not in the least “abolish” 
individual superiority. It merely helps to explain 
greatness while using it also to explain better the 
patterns of culture. 


140. The meaning of simultaneous inventions 


Allied both to pattern florescences and to genius 
clustering is the fact that many inventions have been 
made independently by two or more men, and often 
even simultaneously. If this happened just now and 
then, and were true of only a small minority of all 
inventions, it could be called coincidence and at- 
tributed to accident. But as soon as simultaneity and 
independence of origin characterize any considerable 
proportion of inventions or discoveries, it is evident on 
the basis of the law of averages that some specific 
factor must be operating in that direction. Now the 
number of cases is not small: Ogburn and Thomas 
as long ago as 1922 had listed 148 instances. It is 
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therefore of interest to understand what is at the 
bottom of the phenomenon, and why it went un- 
recognized so long—until about the time of World 
War I. 

The reason for the nonrecognition seems to have 
been the reluctance of our minds to see anything 
superpersonal in matters that involve persons. Ac- 
ceptance of impersonal forces lying outside the in- 
dividual, but driving him to this achievement or that 
failure, appears somehow to infringe on our per- 
sonalities, to delimit our freedom. Particularly do we 
tend to resent such invasions when they concern great 
intellects. 

After 1700, everybody who knew anything of the 
history of science was aware that Newton and Leib- 
nitz had both devised the calculus, and each at first 
without knowing of the other’s discovery. It was their 
respective followers and compatriots who fought over 
priority and insinuated bad faith. 

In 1845, Adams and Leverrier separately predicted 
the discovery of the planet Neptune. Adams’s com- 
putation was worked out a little the earlier, but Lever- 
rier’s was published first, and the planet was promptly 
seen where he had said it ought to be. 

In 1858, Darwin and Wallace presented parallel 
papers at the same meeting of the Royal Society, set- 
ting forth the idea of natural selection as a factor ac- 
counting for the evolutionary formation and change 
of species. Darwin had had the germ of the idea 
twenty years before, but hesitated to commit himself 
publicly. When the same idea occurred to Wallace, 
who was exploring in the East Indies, he promptly 
wrote it out and sent it to London, This both forced 
Darwin’s hand and strengthened his confidence, with 
the result of the companion papers as an immediate 
compromise fair to both men, and the publication of 
Darwin’s Origin of Species the next year. 

The year 1900 saw the discovery of the basic laws 
of heredity—it was really a rediscovery, but more of 
that later (section 152)—by three several biologists: 
De Vries, Correns, and Tschermak. 

These four instances, all of them relating to funda- 
mental discoveries in science, will at least suffice to 
take the phenomenon of simultaneity out of the range 
of mere coincidence. The list on the next page, which 
could be increased indefinitely, will reinforce the 
principle. If practically all of the cases cited are from 
modern Occidental civilization, that is because inven- 
tion records which are authentic, full, and exactly 
datable nearly all hail from that civilization. Also it 
will be seen from the list that technological invention, 
scientific discovery, and even geographical discovery 
all behave much alike in this matter of simultaneity 
—in line with their shading into one another other- 
wise, as set forth in section 145. 
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Some Simultaneous Discoveries and Inventions 

Telescope: Jansen, Lippershey, Metius, 1608 (sec- 
tions 137, 152) 

Sunspots: Fabricius, Galileo, Harriott, Scheiner, 1611 

Logarithms: Napier, 1614; Biirgi, 1620 

Calculus: Newton, 1671, publ. 1687; Leibnitz, 1676, 
publ. 1684 

Problem of three bodies: Clairaut, D’Alembert, Euler, 
1747 

Nitrogen: Rutherford, 1772; Scheele, 1773 

Oxygen: Priestly, Scheele, 1774 

Water is H:O; Cavendish, Watt, 1781; Lavoisier, 
1783 

Steamboat: Jouffroy, 1783; Rumsey, 1787; Fitch, 
1788; Symington, 1788 (sections 155, 186) 

Theory of Planetary Disturbances: Lagrange, La- 
place, 1808 

Pepsin: Latour, Schwann, 1835 

Telegraph: Henry, Morse, Steinheil, Wheatstone and 
Cooke, about 1837 (section 187) 

Star parallax first measured: Bessel, Henderson, 
Struve, 1838 

Photography: Daguerre and Niepce, Talbot, 1839 
(section 187) 

Planet Neptune: Adams, Leverrier, 1845 

Surgical anaesthesia by ether: Long, 1842, results dis- 
regarded; Jackson, Liston, Morton, Robinson, 1846; 
N:O, Wells, 1845 

Sunspot variations correlated with disturbances on 
earth: Gauthier, Sabine, Wolfe, 1852 

Natural selection: Darwin, Wallace, 1858 

Periodic Law of Elements: Mendeleev, Meyer, 1869 

Telephone: Bell, Gray, 1876 (section 187) 

Phonograph: Cros, Edison, 1877 (section 187) 

Liquefaction of oxygen: Cailletet, Pictet, 1877 

Rediscovery of Mendel’s Laws: De Vries, Correns, 
Tschermak, 1900 (respectively on March 14, April 
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24, June 2; see section 152) 
North Pole: Cook; Peary, 1909 
South Pole: Amundsen, December, 1911; Scott, 

January, 1912 
Flight orientation of bats due to hearing reflections 

of uttered sounds: Griffin and Galambos, U.S.A., 

1941-42; Dijkgraat, Holland, 1943—during total 

severance of communications in war years. 

A list like this tends to ‘instill a conviction that in- 
ventions may be inevitable, within certain limits; that 
given a certain constellation and development of a 
culture, certain inventions must be made. Such a con- 
clusion involves the recognition of superindividual 
forces—historical agencies or social currents tran- 
scending personalities. This is a matter which will be 
taken up again, and more fully, in connection with 
the nature of invention, in sections 145-155, especially 
152. Our more immediate concern here is with the 
clustering of able inventors around an important in- 
vention or series of related inventions, like the cluster- 
ing of able or great men in a particular art or any 
phase of a nationally delimited culture growth. The 
two sets of clusterings are strikingly similar; and it is 
evident that they are both related to the development 
of culture patterns. The patterns must have a certain 
potentiality, and they must have reached a stage of 
“fruitfulness,” before we can expect great men, great 
productions, or great inventions. But once geniuses, 
achievements, or inventions begin to arrive, they may 
be expected in bursts of concentration. 


* That Cook’s discovery was untrue varies the principle of 
simultaneity without invalidating it. Fifty years earlier it 
would probably not have occurred to anyone even to pretend 
the discovery; twenty, perhaps even ten, years earlier, the 
claim would have been received with such incredulity as to 
discourage a false claimant; 1909 was the psychological 
moment for a fake attempt—the whole world was agog for 
the discovery that Peary was actually consummating. 


1. In physics, what are the distinctions between momentum, inertia, and accelera- 
tion? Can these ideas be carried over usefully to describe certain types of social 
phenomena? 

2. How would you distinguish between the rate and intensity of social change? 
Give several examples of each. 

3. Have some history major make a brief report on the Tulip Mania and the South 
Sea and Mississippi “Bubbles.” 

4. Can you find five style-patterns in U.S. culture since 1776? Do they show ac- 
celeration? Have any been “exhausted” and decelerated? 

5. What is the real significance of “simultaneous inventions?” Did you ever get a 

“bright idea” and later learn it was “old stuff?’ How do you account for this? 

6. Why do people glorify Great Men so much when it is sociological nonsense to 
do so? Or is it? What can be said in defense of “hero-worshipping” individuals 
who are really not much different from the rest of us? 


Section 4 
Cultural Variability 


9. The Hundred Percent American 
Ralph Linton 


For biographic note on Ralph Linton, see Selection 6. 


Perhaps one of the greatest contributions of social science has been the 
accumulation of evidence that no two cultures are the same, that history 
does not repeat itself, that all individuals and societies are essentially 
unique. Out of this came the relativity of morals and ethics and finally the 
relativity of all physical, biological, and cultural knowledge and truth. It is 
now a commonplace that all objects, events, experiences, and relationships 
are unique; that the universe was never created but is being created con- 
tinuously; and that no object, structure, or experience is ever the same 
for any successive instant of time. Even an electron is in constant mo- 
tion and is always gaining or losing energy quanta. Hence, it is never in 
exactly the same relation to other atomic particles. Change seems to be one 
of nature’s basic laws. 

Whether changes are judged good or bad depends on whether they are 
regarded as beneficial or detrimental to what men think are their best 
interests. This is what we mean by the “relativity of morals.” Men and 
societies vary as to what they think are their best interests. One man’s 
meat is another man’s poison; one man’s vice is another man’s virtue; one 
man’s piety is another man’s sacrilege. In the same society, what was 
moral yesterday may be wicked today, and vice versa. Consider hanging 
witches in Salem, shooting Indians, and legalized slavery. People of the 
United States will soon be ashamed of having permitted segregated schools 
for over seventy-five years. Fraternities will repent for having prohibited 
Negro members for over a hundred years. White Christians will feel sinful 
for having excluded Negroes from church fellowship. This reversal of 
ethical standards within a given society is as common as the difference in 
values between societies. 

Professor Linton shows us how much of our culture is derived from 
other people. The American culture is as much a fusion of practices de- 
veloped in other societies, often thousands of years ago, as an American 
is a biological fusion of all the peoples of Europe plus a considerable 
amount of Mongoloid and Negroid ancestry. In general, there are only two 
possible sources of cultural practices in a given area: they must be bor- 
rowed or developed independently. Sometimes two traits may be similar, 
whether they be physical or mechanical objects or social customs and ideas, 


Ralph Linton, “The Hundred Percent American,” The Study of Man (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1936), pp. 325-327. Reprinted by permission. 
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without having been borrowed. Two quite different independently devel- 
oped traits may change over a long period of time until they have become 
similar. This is called convergence. The Inca and Egyptian T-shaped axe 
head is a good example. Societies may have changed from polygamy to 
monogamy for different reasons without contact. 

In general, if the physical or customary culture trait is complex, it prob- 

ably has been borrowed, or diffused; if it is rather simple, it may have 
been independently developed, such as levers, rafts, canoes, monolithic 
structures, slavery, etc. Of course, simple ideas and objects also may be 
borrowed. Often, the object or practice passes from tribe to tribe over 
great distances and long periods of time. It always is modified and in some 
cases may be changed both in structure and function. Thus culture traits 
which differ greatly and suggest independent origin, actually have been 
diffused and transformed beyond recognition. Some men, like G. Elliot 
Smith and W. J. Perry, have argued that all cultural traits were originated 
only once and have been diffused from the center of origin to all parts of 
the world. This is almost certainly incorrect, though it is true that diffusion 
plays a bigger part than was formerly thought. Linton says probably 90 
per cent of a society’s culture is borrowed. As culture accumulates and 
transportation improves, the amount and rapidity of cultural diffusion 
vastly accelerates. The world-wide diffusion of tobacco and Singer sewing 
machines (hand models for people who sit on mats in Central Africa) are 
classic examples of this in recent times. 

While the uniqueness, variability, and relativity of culture is true, it 
should not be overlooked that there are marked universal similarities and 
(relatively) uniform repetitions in many classes of social phenomena. 
All individual physical and biological objects are unique and changing, 
but here also there are (relatively) orderly sequences, stable, repeti- 
tive uniformities, and hence the possibility of science, i.e., we are able to 
make increasingly accurate descriptions, predictions, and in some cases, 
to achieve contro! of social phenomena. 

There are also similar social patterns and structures which perform ap- 
proximately similar functions in man’s adaptation to his environment. This 
makes possible his survival both as an individual and a species. An example 
is the habit of getting food: finding it (gathering) , hunting and fishing, plant 
and animal agriculture, methods of preserving, storing, and distributing, etc. 
All societies (and individuals) must do this. The family institution also is 
universal, though the detailed means of accomplishing the family’s “ends” 
(managing the sex impulse and rearing enough children for survival of 
the species) exhibit almost all the unique patterns you can think of. You 
can easily think of hundreds of similar forms (structures) of social life 
with widely dissimilar content (specific means of adaptation). This Form- 
content concept of social phenomena is usually attributed to Georg Simmel, 
though it should be obvious to any college student of average common 
sense. This is true of many “profound” generalizations of the social (and 
physical-biological) sciences. They were profound and revolutionary when 
first stated but now have become common sense, like the Copernican theory 
and the phases of the moon. This will eventually be true of the idea that 

social phenomena are natural phenomena and the social sciences are nat- 
ural science. 


The slow cultural advance of societies which are were cut off from the rest of mankind at least 20,000 
left to their own abilities is well illustrated by the con- years ago. When they reached their island they seem 
ditions in isolated human groups. Perhaps the out- to have had a culture which, in its material develop- 


standing example is the Tasmanians. These people ment at least, correspond [sic] roughly to that of 


Europe during the Middle Paleolithic. They were 
still in this stage when Europeans first visited them 
during the eighteenth century. During the long period 
of isolation they had no doubt made some minor ad- 
vances and improvements, but their lack of outside 
contacts was reflected in a tremendous culture lag. 
To cite a much less extreme example, the culture of 
some of our own isolated mountain communities still 
corresponds in many respects to that of the pioneers 
of a century ago. The first settlers of these isolated 
regions brought this culture with them, and their un- 
aided efforts have contributed little to it, In general, 
the more opportunities for borrowing any society has 
the more rapid its cultural advance will be. 

The service of diffusion in enriching the content of 
individual cultures has been of the utmost importance. 
There is probably no culture extant to-day which 
owes more than 10 per cent of its total elements to 
inventions made by members of its own society. Be- 
cause we live in a period of rapid invention we are 
apt to think of our own culture as largely self-created, 
but the rôle which diffusion has played in its growth 
may be brought home to us if we consider the be- 
ginning of the average man’s day. The locations listed 
in the following paragraphs refer only to the origin 
points of various culture elements, not to regions from 
which we now obtain materials or objects through 
trade. 

Our solid American citizen awakens in a bed built 
on a pattern which originated in the Near East but 
which was modified in Northern Europe before it was 
transmitted to America. He throws back covers made 
from cotton, domesticated in India, or linen, domesti- 
cated in the Near East, or wool from sheep, also 
domesticated in the Near East, or silk, the use of 
which was discovered in China. All of these materials 
have been spun and woven by processes invented in 
the Near East. He slips into his moccasins, invented 
by the Indians of the Eastern woodlands, and goes 
to the bathroom, whose fixtures are a mixture of 
European and American inventions, both of recent 
date. He takes off his pajamas, a garment invented 
in India, and washes with soap invented by the an- 
cient Gauls. He then shaves, a masochistic rite which 
seems to have been derived from either Sumer or an- 
cient Egypt. 

Returning to the bedroom, he removes his clothes 
from a chair of southern European type and proceeds 
to dress, He puts on garments whose form originally 
derived from the skin clothing of the nomads of the 
Asiatic steppes, puts on shoes made from skins tanned 
by a process invented in ancient Egypt and cut to a 
pattern derived from the classical civilizations of the 
Mediterranean, and ties around his neck a strip of 
bright-colored cloth which is a vestigial survival of 
the shoulder shawls worn by the seventeenth-century 
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Croatians. Before going out for breakfast he glances 
through the window, made of glass invented in Egypt, 
and if it is raining puts on overshoes made of rubber 
discovered by the Central American Indians and takes 
an umbrella, invented in southeastern Asia. Upon his 
head he puts a hat made of felt, a material invented 
in the Asiatic steppes. 

On his way to breakfast he stops to buy a paper, 
paying for it with coins, an ancient Lydian invention. 
At the restaurant a whole new series of borrowed 
elements confronts him. His plate is made of a form 
of pottery invented in China. His knife is of steel, an 
alloy first made in southern India, his fork a medieval 
Italian invention, and his spoon a derivative of a 
Roman original. He begins breakfast with an orange, 
from the eastern Mediterranean, a canteloupe from 
Persia, or perhaps a piece of African watermelon. 
With this he has coffee, an Abyssinian plant, with 
cream and sugar. Both the domestication of cows and 
the idea of milking them originated in the Near East, 
while sugar was first made in India. After his fruit 
and first coffee he goes on to waffles, cakes made by a 
Scandinavian technique from wheat domesticated in 
Asia Minor. Over these he pours maple syrup, in- 
vented by the Indians of the Eastern woodlands. As 
a side dish he may have the egg of a species of bird 
domesticated in Indo-China, or thin strips of the flesh 
of an animal domesticated in Eastern Asia which have 
been salted and smoked by a process developed in 
northern Europe. 

When our friend has finished eating he settles back 
to smoke, an American Indian habit, consuming a 
plant domesticated in Brazil in either a pipe, derived 
from the Indians of Virginia, or a cigarette, derived 
from Mexico. If he is hardy enough he may even 
attempt a cigar, transmitted to us from the Antilles 
by way of Spain. While smoking he reads the news of 
the day, imprinted in characters invented by the an- 
cient Semites upon a material invented in China by a 
process invented in Germany. As he absorbs the 
accounts of foreign troubles he will, if he is a good 
conservative citizen, thank a Hebrew deity in an 
Indo-European language that he is 100 per cent 
American. 

The foregoing is merely a bit of antiquarian vir- 
tuosity made possible by the existence of unusually 
complete historic records for the Eurasiatic area. 
There are many other regions for which no such 
records exist, yet the cultures in these areas bear 
similar witness to the importance of diffusion in es- 
tablishing their content. Fairly adequate techniques 
have been developed for tracing the spread of in- 
dividual traits and even for establishing their origin 
points, and there can be no doubt that diffusion has 
occurred wherever two societies and cultures have 
been brought into contact. 
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Things to Think About 


1. Mention all the things, ideas, and practices we have borrowed from the Ameri- 
can Indians. What changes have we made in (1) the objects and ideas and (2) 
the functions they perform? 

2. Name all the original mechanical and social inventions (discoveries) made in 

the United States since 1607. 

. Have someone report on Georg Simmel. 

. Discuss: “Necessity is the mother of invention.” 

. “All radicals are almost 100 per cent conservative.” Does this make sense? 


oe o 


10. The Hopi Must Not Kill 


Thomas Banyacya 


Thomas Banyacya (1909- ) was born in Moencopi Village, Arizona, the most north- 
ern Hopi community. He attended the local school and finished high school 
at Sherman Institute, Riverside, California in 1930. He received a scholar- 
ship to Bacone College, Bacone, Oklahoma, where he completed the two- 
year teacher’s training course in 1932. Poor health interfered with his 
teaching but he became interested in the Hopi religion and ancient prophe- 
cies. He now runs his farm near Oraibi and does construction work. He 
also acts as interpreter, translator, and clerical assistant for the officials of 
the Hopi nation. 

Anita (Sunbird) de Fréy, who reported this article, is a descendant of 
the Modoc Tribe whose original home was at the foot of Mt. Shasta in Cali- 
fornia. In 1864 the Modoc and Klamath tribes agreed to relinquish most of 
their territory and took up residence on a reservation around Upper Kla- 
math Lake in Oregon where they remain today. Miss de Fréy has the 
Sunbird Studio in New York and is associated with the Catholic Worker 
group. 

This selection records a visit of Hopi Indians to the United Nations for 
the purpose of presenting their ideas about how people should behave 
toward each other. The United Nations’ spokesman insisted that the mes- 
sage be presented in writing, but the Hopi tradition held it could only be 
presented by word of mouth. They had to abandon their attempt to deliver 
the message which they hoped would save the nations from war. 

The following remarks were made to the Catholic Worker Group where 
the Indians were guests. The Catholic Workers are devout Catholics, but 
they hold ideas which are as extreme to most American Catholics as are the 
ideas of the Hopi. They are pacifists, conscientious objectors, against all 
military preparedness, civil defense, capitalism, and industrial urbanism. 
They believe in the virtues of poverty, feeding the poor, caring for the 
sick, living in small co-operative rural communities, and emulating early 
apostolic Christianity. They are simple, reverent, frugal, hard-working 


Thomas Banyacya, “The Hopi Visit Us,” The Catholic Worker (June, 1959), pp. 1, 2, 8. Reported 
by Anita de Fréy. Reprinted by permission. 


THE HOPI MUST NOT KILL 


people who seriously believe all men are brothers. The most remarkable 
thing about them is their devout practice of what they preach. 

But the Hopi are a remarkable people, too. Despite their 400 years con- 
tact with Christianity, their age-old religious ideas and rituals still have 
considerable vitality, as this selection shows. Mr. Banyacya wrote (in a 
letter to me) that the Hopi have not allowed the Catholics to establish the 
Church in their villages since the early colonial times and that the Hopi 
religion is very strong for most of the people today. The word “Hopi” 
means the “peaceful ones” and they try to live according to their ancient 
beliefs. They find a great deal in common with the Iroquois Tribes. 
Edmund Wilson has shown that there is a resurgence of “Indian-minded- 
ness” among a great many tribes which once were enemies. They find they 
have more in common with each other than with the predatory white men 
who are bent on destroying their tribal life and getting possession of their 
tribal lands (“Apologies to the Iroquois,” The New Yorker, Oct. 17, 24, 31, 
and Nov. 17, 1959). 

The Zuni-Hopi pueblos are really co-operative agricultural and small- 
handicraft villages. They are somewhat similar to the Catholic Worker 
Movement, with its doctrine of “The Green Revolution,” and its demo- 
cratic, communal mode of life. Even their theological ideas are more similar 
than either group probably would admit. They have more in common with 
each other than either has with the United States or even the United Na- 
tions. The Hopi could visit the Catholic Workers’ settlement house (St. Jo- 
seph’s House of Hospitality), deliver their message, and find sympathetic 
understanding and appreciation. The Apache-N; avajos, the warring, preda- 
tory enemies of the Pueblo Indians, contrast strongly to the religious, ar- 
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tistic, and pacific culture of the Hopi-Zuni. 


[Anita de Fréy wrote this introduction.] A brief in- 
troduction was made by Mr. Hennacy. He has visited 
our distinguished guests in their homes in Oraibi and 
Hoteville, Arizona, and been their friend for many 
years. The Hopi slept at the CW when they came 
the first night. They brought a message of tremen- 
dous importance, which has come down in the tradi- 
tions of the Hopi people, who have been advised that 
this is the time for them to come and give the mes- 
sage and warning to all peoples. They were told to 
come to the house with glass walls, where the repre- 
sentatives of many of the different nations of the 
world gather to work out the problems of mankind. 
The six spiritual leaders of the Hopi Nation in com- 
pany with Mad Bear Anderson of the Tuscarora Tribe 
of New York, and Robert Steed of the Catholic 
Worker, went up to the United Nations Building on 
the morning of May 5, 1959, and while they were 
received courteously, they were not heard nor per- 
mitted to give their message, the excuse being that 
their message should be put in writing and submitted 
to the UN for consideration and later on a meeting 
might be arranged when they could be heard—but 
not until next September. 

They told the UN official to whom they spoke that 
this was a message of the mind and heart and must be 


delivered in person and not in writing, and that they 
would wait three days. 

[Thomas Banyacya, Coyote Clan, is speaking] The 
teachings given to us by the Great Spirit tell us that 
we must not kill, and that we must love our neighbor 
as ourself. We must not seek revenge or redress against 
anyone—all must be as brothers. The old people tell 
us that when each group went off, the teachings grad- 
ually became changed—they adulterated them and 
changed them. They were warned against white men, 
that they would cross the Great Water and that if 
they [Hopi] lost the original teachings they would 
bring many troubles upon themselves. Every Hopi 
knows that many of the prophecies have been fulfilled 
and many still await fulfillment. We are still waiting 
for the return of our brother with the other stone 
tablet. Some day he will come back to see if we are 
still following the original teachings. If we have de- 
parted from them, we must return to the teachings 
originally given us so we will not bring about the 
destruction of this life as it was destroyed before. 

These men have kept the teachings. They have been 
beaten—they have been thrown into vats of sheep dip 
—which was later taken into their homes and sprayed 
on their food—they had their clothes torn off—they 
were thrown into ditches. Nasewesewma was deprived 
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of his 266 head of sheep while he was in prison. All 
of them had horses to bring in their crops, but the 
horses were taken away and they must now carry the 
crops in on their backs. 

This will lead us into the time when the great circle 
will be upon us. There will be great sicknesses that 
no medicine can cure. The prophecies foretold that 
twice the white people of this land would cross the 
water to kill people and even some of our sons would 
be forced to go with them and shed blood. The third 
time, if we do not sit down with our brothers of other 
nations and talk over and resolve the differences, the 
people of this land will plan to again cross the water 
to kill people—but they will not go—for others will 
come to this land. There will be great destruction. 
There will be great catastrophes of every description, 
because we have begun to neglect the teachings. These 
things will come to everybody. Warnings will come to 
many people and they will wish to move and feel that 
they should move—but where shall they go? There is 
no place to run to—even the Great Road in the Sky 
is full of destructive weapons. Power was given to man 
to be used for the benefit of mankind, but it has been 
turned to destructive purposes. 

Eight years ago, all these leaders came together to 
compare the teachings and to examine the rest of the 
warnings. Twenty-six of these prophecies have not yet 
been fulfilled. One that was fulfilled long ago was that 
we would have roads all over this land—roads every- 
where—even in the sky. We were told that there 
would be space ships. There are many other things 
that have been predicted that we have not yet seen. 
My grandfather talked of these things when I was a 
young boy. Another old Hopi leader said that when 
we came to the end of this life-plan, somewhere they 
are going to invent something that is very very small, 
but when they drop it on earth, it will wipe out 
everything—there will be no grass and all life would 
be wiped out where it is dropped and for a distance 
around it. He gave a name to the element in the Hopi 
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tongue, but as yet it has not been named in the 
tongues of the white people. He foretold that they 
would utilize the rays of the sun. 


In New York City the streets are like the bottom of 
the Grand Canyon. The Hopi homes at first were 
always four stories high. The height of the buildings 
in New York has fulfilled the prophecies. In New 
York the noise is not good for the mind or the body 
and the water is not good. There is also much soot 
and dust in the city which can bring bad sickness. 
The air does not rise as it should. We [Hopi] live on 
high mesas where there is grass, air, and flowers. The 
rain comes and freshens the air and the flowers smell 
good, all fresh in the open. We have been told to 
keep on in that manner as not to defile our bodies. 

The Hopi receives three initiations. Twenty days 
after the birth of a child he is given a name. At the 
age of six or seven, he joins the Katchina Society and 
is given a new name, and is taught the law and the 
Hopi Way of Life. At eighteen or nineteen, he goes 
into the High Society and is taught all the things he 
has to know—where we have been, and where we are 
going; the way of animals, the way of plants, the way 
of stars, etc. Then he is a full-fledged Hopi. He has 
worn his hair long, but now it is cut—it is cut in a 
certain way—in the shape of a window, so he looks 
out at the world. Long hair represents the raindrops 
coming from the clouds. The old people use the native 
soap-weed, the yucca plant, which helps them to keep 
their hair color a long time and they will not lose their 
hair. 

[David Monongye speaking] When I perform a 
ceremony, I pray for all people, not only for Indian 
people but for all righteous people to be saved. . . . 
I have known Ammon Hennacy for a long time. He 
is one of my best friends. We are glad to have talked 
with you and we thank you for listening to us. 


1. How much of the Hopi religion is “borrowed” from Christianity? 

2. Are the Hopi dance rituals (Rain Dance, etc.) just for tourists, or do they 
really mean something to the Hopi? 

3. How could Hopi “prophets” foresee space ships, trains, airships, nuclear war, 
and radio-active fall-out, etc., hundreds of years ago? 


FA 


. Do we have any practices similar to the “Three Initiations” of the Hopi? 
. Make a list of all the “sub-cultures” within continental United States. 
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11. Navajos Look Ahead 


Polly Hathaway 


The Navajos were hereditary enemies of the Hopis but have now become 
friendly to them and have adopted many of their culture traits such as 
weaving, pottery, silver craftsmanship, and even some dance and art pat- 
terns. In the old days, they captured many Hopi and adopted them into the 
tribe. Probably relatively few Navajos were captured and adopted into the 
Hopi tribe. 

Now the Navajos have grown more rapidly than almost any Indian 
tribe. Though their reservation is one of the largest in the United States, 
it is one of the most arid and mountainous. At one time, the Navajos 
seemed to be dying out. At present, they are approaching 100,000. The 
land has been over-grazed by sheep (which are notorious range destroyers) 
and there seems to be no future for the Navajo Tribe unless they can get 
water on their land. Possibly they can develop their mineral resources, 
handicrafts, tourist attractions, and so “move into the twentieth century.” 
They are a proud, intelligent, and adaptable people. They are good “stock,” 


both biologically and culturally. 


Late in November of 1956, oilmen from almost 
every major company in the country gathered in a 
low, eight-sided building at Window Rock, Arizona, 
with tribal leaders of the Navajo Indians. As things 
turned out, their meeting will probably go down in 
Navajo history. 

The oilmen had come to bid on leases for land 
near the Four Corners that join Arizona, Colorado, 
Utah and New Mexico—land that lies within the 
bounds of the Navajo Reservation They were pre- 
pared to go high, hoping that a recent new discovery 
in that area would prove to be a major one. What 
they paid came to over $33 million for drilling rights 
on 331,042 acres of Navajo land. Subsequent leases 
have brought the tribe another $30 million, with 
prospects of more to come through further leasing 
and royalties from producing wells. Oil revenue, 
suddenly, accounts for over 90 per cent of the 
Navajo’s income, and has become the foundation 
stone upon which they are building a new life for 
their people. : 

The money, deposited with the USS. Treasury, is 
providing income to finance programs for the eco- 
nomic and social betterment of thé whole tribe. The 
greatest single amount is for education; another large 
sum goes to development of water, timber and other 
resources. There is a Navajo farm training program; 


a welfare fund to provide school clothes, medical aid, 
financial help to the neediest. There is a program to 
help Navajos find jobs; a project for farm and range 
conservation. An annual contribution goes to a health 
program—supported by Cornell University, the fed- 
eral government, private industry and the tribe— 
which is waging a reservation-wide attack on the 
health problems of the Navajos. 

As these projects indicate, the Navajos were in 
truly desperate need. A look at their land and their 
way of life will explain why. 

First, the land. It is a stubborn land; land nobody 
wanted when it was given to the tribe back in 1868. 
It is also beautiful and vast. Nature has, in fact, ex- 
tended herself on this Navajo homeland—in stun- 
ning, majestic landscapes as well as in harsh, naked 
desolation. There are places where the reservation 
seems to be blowing away before your eyes. Much of 
it is near-desert, pocked with yucca, piñon and sage, 
studded dramatically with buttes that jut straight up- 
ward, sometimes for hundreds of feet, and with long, 
table-flat mesas into which wind and weather have 
worked jagged patterns like those the Navajo women 
weave into their rugs. The Navajo Reservation covers 
25,000 square miles, an area the size of Holland and 
Belgium combined. Most of it is in Arizona, but it 
extends a little into Utah and New Mexico. Under 


i i f New Jersey, 30 Rocke- 
Polly Hathaway, The Lamp, published by the Standard Oil Company o , 31 
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the best conditions it could probably support 45,000 
people; there are more than 80,000 Navajos. 

Most of the people are terribly poor. Their per 
capita income is $450 a year, compared to the esti- 
mated average of $1,770 in the rest of the United 
States. They live in small dwellings—a few in cabins, 
some of which have wooden floors and electricity, but 
most of them in hogans, the traditional homes of the 
Navajos. Hogans are usually six- or eight-sided struc- 
tures, made of sticks and poles or logs covered with 
earth. A slowly growing number of Navajos are 
finding jobs in industries on or off the reservation, 
but the great majority are sheep herders. If there is 
enough rain they get along; in years of drought the 
sheep starve. and the people are destitute. There have 
been and are the other problems linked with poverty 
——inadequate school facilities; illiteracy, particularly 
among adults; disease and the attendant need for 
more doctors, nurses, hospitals and clinics; the need 
for more and better roads, for irrigation to make 
more of the parched land arable. But the main prob- 
lem is too many people and too many sheep. 

In 1948 a prolonged drought hit the Navajo Reser- 
vation, and thousands faced real famine. A shocked 
nation rushed them emergency supplies of food, feed 
and clothing. But stop-gap relief was not enough, and 
in 1950 Congress appropriated $88.5 million to be 
spent over a ten-year period to improve conditions 
on the Navajo and adjoining Hopi reservations. 
Within their means, the proud Navajos did what 
they could to help themselves, but the lack of trained 
personnel and adequate funds limited the measures 
they could take. 

Then, in 1956, a major oil field was discovered in 
the Four Corners. From the moment the implications 
of the oil discovery became apparent to the Navajo 
Tribal Council—the tribes able, democratically 
elected, seventy-four-member ruling body—it was de- 
termined that all the oil revenue must be used for 
the good of the whole tribe. As one member recently 
said, “Per capita distribution of the money would 
have amounted to $400 for each Navajo. That would 
about take care of the down payment on a pick-up 
truck, and then what?” 

The programs and projects that the Navajos are 
now embarked upon have brought pronounced 
changes that even a casual visitor can sense and see. 
The twentieth century is rushing in on an anachronis- 
tic way of life. 

Near Chinle, a new bright blue pick-up truck, 
carrying a young Navajo family and groceries from 
a supermarket in Gallup, shoots past an old man on 
horseback, obscuring him for a moment in a cloud 
of red dust. He sits high and straight, riding slowly 
and with dignity, unperturbed and unimpressed, his 


hair in a long plait under his high black hat. He too 
has been to the grocery store. Strapped to his saddle 
are two bags, bulging with supplies from a trading 
post an hour’s ride behind him. 

Out in Kayenta, in a dusty café, three pretty teen- 
age girls, their black hair in pony tails, sip soft drinks 
and giggle over a rock-and-roll tune that blasts from 
a corner juke box. If they were to look out the win- 
dow, they would see by the trading post across the 
way an old woman wearing a traditional velvet blouse 
and long, richly colored skirt. 

Across the dirt road is a new government boarding 
school, It is evening, and in one dormitory little girls 
line up to brush their teeth. Their beds, bunk style, 
are neatly made, their few clothes folded carefully in 
little cupboards at the foot of each bunk. The floor 
glistens with polish, and they looked pleased when 
their matron explains that they care for the domitories 
all by themselves. Just a few months ago they left 
their dirt-floored hogans for the first time to go off to 
school. 

Not too long ago, the Navajos were unenthusiastic 
about sending their children to school. As recently as 
1945, less than a third of their six-to-eighteen-year- 
olds were in classrooms. 

It was World War II that jolted the Navajos into 
a realization that they must educate themselves and 
learn new ways of earning a livelihood. Many of their 
young men and women went into the armed services; 
many were turned down because they couldn’t read 
and write. Those who went off the reservation learned 
new skills and saw that through training and educa- 
tion they could earn a better living than they could 
ever hope to earn at home. One of them wrote to his 
parents, “Send my little brother to school, even if you 
have to lasso him.” 


. . . . . 


In its long-range program to improve Navajo con- 
ditions, the tribal council is using some of the funds 
from oil to complement federally financed projects. 
An agricultural training school, for example, dovetails 
with a gigantic irrigation program of the govern- 
ment’s. 

Water is a major problem for the Navajos. Today 
many people have to go miles to get the water they 
need at home. Water is needed for schools yet to be 
built, for industry, for agriculture. Included in the 
government program is the proposed Navajo Dam, 
which will divert the waters of the mud-red San Juan 
to 115,000 acres on the reservation, providing new 
jobs and homes for 1,250 Navajo families. 

In preparation for that day, the tribe set up, in 
1956, the Navajo Farm Training Enterprise at Ship- 
rock. This 1,200-acre agricultural school provides 


selected trainees with a two-year course in irrigation 
farming, as well as courses in English, arithmetic, 
reading and writing. 

Next to oil, the tribe’s most important source of 
income is a 450,000-acre forest of ponderosa pine on 
the reservation. It is farmed on a sustained-yield 
basis, but the Navajos are losing thousands of dollars 
in waste timber every day because they haven’t the 
facilities to cut it. There is only one sawmill on the 
reservation, and it is inadequate. Now, with the help 
of the oil money, the tribe is planning to build an- 
other mill, a $7.5 million one. 

Employment is badly needed and the tribe is making 
great efforts to encourage industries located near the 
reservation to hire Navajos. Since May, 1956, two 
industrial operations have been brought into the area. 
And on the reservation, along with the oil companies, 
are two uranium mines, a coal mine and a gas pipe- 
line pumping station, all of which employ Navajos. 
The tribe itself employs 2,000. Many, however, must 
leave the reservation to find work. 

A favorite project of the tribal council is the Arts 
and Crafts Guild, set up to encourage the Indians’ 
pride in their crafts and to find buyers for the best 
of their products. There is a crafts building near 
Window Rock where Indian rugs, jewelry and paint- 
ings are on display the year round. Nearby, each 
September, the tribe holds its annual fair, where 
visitors can see bareback and wrestling contests, horse 
races, and dances such as the Fire Dance, the Cactus 
Dance and the Hand-Washing in Burning Pitch. 
These spectacles help to preserve the culture of the 
Navajos. 

Tourist business is increasing with the improvement 
of some reservation roads. To accommodate and en- 
courage tourists, the tribe has built two modern motels 
with restaurants, one at Window Rock, the Navajo 
capital, and the other at Shiprock, and is in the proc- 
ess of preparing twenty campsites. During the sum- 
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mer ten uniformed Navajo Rangers, riding in pick-up 
trucks and jeeps, are on constant patrol. Their job is 
to protect the natural beauties and the archeological 
sites of the Navajo homeland, and to assist travelers. 

One of the Rangers is a pleasant, personable man 
in his twenties named Herbert Tom. Herbert strad- 
dles two cultures—the traditional one of his Navajo 
parents, and the tradition-shattering one of the 
twentieth century. He had two years of college and 
spent seventeen months in Korea. Then he worked 
for two years in San Francisco until he decided he 
didn’t belong there and wanted very much to go 
home. This he related one brilliant spring morning, 
driving over the dusty tracks that wind through an 
awesome area of the reservation called Monument 
Valley. 

He maneuvered the car around a wide curve, then 
he pointed without a word off to the right. There, in 
the distance, stood a dozen or so particularly high, 
jagged buttes, close together, brooding in each others’ 
shadows. To an urban eye they were like a great city 
skyline turned to stone. In that silent moment Monu- 
ment Valley conveyed eloquently the pull of this land 
for a lonely, city-bound Indian boy. 

Herbert Tom plans to be married this summer to 
a Navajo girl. When they are together they speak 
English; when they are with their families they speak 
Navajo. 

Herbert hopes one day to be able to make enough 
money to raise his own family on the reservation he 
loves. But he will not be satisfied to live in a hogan 
and depend on sheep for a living. He, and many 
other young Navajos like him, wait impatiently for 
the day when their people can make their own way 
in the modern world, in comfort and without fear of 
want. The discovery of oil, and the prudent planning 
of the Navajo tribal council, promise to hasten the 
day. 


1. How many traits are mentioned in the article which the Navajos adopted from 


the whites? From the Hopi? 
2. If the Navajo educate their c 


hildren and send the best ones to colleges, what 


will it do to the old Navajo culture? 
3. Discuss: “Democracy and nonmilitary life were native to the tribes north of 


the Rio Grande.” 


4. What are the major resources and cultural changes which will help the Navajo 
to survive and improve their mode of life? 
5. Does the story of Herbert Tom “thrill” you or make you feel sad? 
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12. Puerto Ricans in New York 
Christopher Rand 


Christopher Rand (1912— 


) was born in New York City. He graduated from Yale 
in 1934 (B.A.) After graduation, he worked on a number of newspapers 
and magazines. With the outbreak of war between the United States and 
Japan, he joined the Office of War Information and was assigned to China. 
After the war, he joined the staff of the New York Herald Tribune, and 
worked in China and the Far East until 1951. During that period, he spent 
a year at Harvard (1948-49) on a Nieman Fellowship. Since 1951, he has 
written a number of magazine articles and has had three books published: 
Hong Kong, The Island Between (1952) ; A Nostalgia for Camels (1957) ; 
and The Puerto Ricans (1958). 

Puerto Rico is one of the most densely populated areas in the world. 
There are nearly 2.5 million people in 3,500 square miles, or close to 700 
per square mile. The Hawaiian Islands, with nearly 6,500 square miles, has 
about 500,000 people. Puerto Rico’s birth rate is nearly twice that of the 
United States, while its death rate is only slightly higher than ours. Since 
1945, close to a half million Puerto Ricans have come to the United States. 
They are still coming. Puerto Rico has lots of sunshine, rum, and people. 
Since the Catholic Church is powerful there, and it opposes birth control, 
the rate of increase is likely to remain high. 

Many of the Puerto Rican immigrants come from the “back country” 
which is quite primitive in all modes of life. They may stay in the slum 
section of a city for a few months before emigrating but they are not ad- 
justed to the “urban way of life” which prevails in New York and other 
big cities in the United States. Here they are exploited by their own people 
who have “learned the ropes” as well as by those Americans who prey 
upon slum-dwellers of every class. 

The Puerto Ricans are especially vulnerable. They speak English poorly, 
and many, not at all; they frequently have a primitive agricultural back- 
ground; their culture is a mixture of Spanish and native customs and tra- 
ditions; they are almost all poorly-educated Catholics; they usually have 
to live in American slums, frequently near the “Negro section” or com- 
mingled with it. They are prepared only for the poor-paying jobs and 
often have to go on relief for food, shelter, clothes, and medical care. 

In many ways, they are repeating the history of many previous immi- 
grant peoples. They are intelligent, likable, and proud. In one or two gen- 
erations, they probably will become quite similar to other Americans. 


In the past few months, talking with many Puerto 
Ricans and with many New Yorkers who work closely 
with Puerto Ricans, I have often heard that the mi- 
grants’ difficulties stem mainly from two things—the 
problems of adjusting to a strange culture, and the 
hardships of slum life itself. The ability of the mi- 
grants to surmount these obstacles varies, of course, 


according to the kind of life they led in Puerto Rico 
—primitive or urban. Experts disagree about whether 
New York’s Puerto Ricans come mostly from city or 
country districts of their island, and there seems to 
be no sure way of settling this point, since rural 
Puerto Ricans tend to claim city origin, in the hope 
of seeming less like bumpkins. If a migrant has lived 
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a long time in a big and fairly modernized town, like 
Ponce, Mayagiiez, or the suburbs of San Juan, the 
cultural change will not be quite so severe; he will 
be more used to city ways, surer of himself, and 
readier to use the social services here and to cooper- 
ate in filling out the forms that the various agencies 
demand in return. But if he comes from the country, 
or has had only a brief stay in one of the shanty- 
towns of San Juan, he may be almost raw material. 
He may not even be used to window glass, and he 
may be in the habit of throwing his garbage out the 
door, though the island government will have tried 
to teach him not to. Paperwork of any sort may baffle 
him, and make him distrustful. He may not under- 
stand punctuality as we understand it, and he may 
not know that it is polite to keep one’s voice down 
while others are trying to concentrate. “Our Puerto 
Rican boys have no consciousness of time,” a worker 
in a New York settlement house has told me. “A boy 
may show up for an excursion half an hour late, and 
not understand why the bus has left. ‘Didn't I tell 
you I was coming?’ he will say later. Or he may be 
ahead of time. Puerto Ricans often don’t realize how 
much earlier the sun rises here in the summer—the 
day is always about the same length down there, you 
know—and on the morning of an outing a boy may 
ring your bell at six o'clock. He'll tell you that it’s 
daytime and he thought you would be starting.” As 
for the tendency to talk loudly—indeed, to make 
noise generally—it is one of the chief things that New 
Yorkers who live near Puerto Ricans complain about. 
City offices and other places where Puerto Ricans 
congregate are likely to have signs requesting quiet. 
One that I have seen, in a baby clinic in East Harlem, 
shows a tact that might be used more often in such 
cases. “Please talk low,” it says in Spanish, “so the 
doctor can hear the babies’ heartbeats.” Left to them- 
selves, Puerto Ricans often create a babble that may 
be all right in their native villages but that conflicts 
with many things in city life. 

New Yorkers who deal with Puerto Ricans—social 
workers, priests, teachers, and so on—usually credit 
them with great warmth, loyalty, and generosity. “If 
a Puerto Rican kid gets hold of twenty cents, the 
chances are he will give a dime to a friend,” a play- 
ground director has told me, and a union official who 
has spent a lot of time with Puerto Ricans on picket 
lines has said, “Once they begin to like you, they'll 
never let anything be said against you.” They are 
reported to be individualistic—“Every one of them 
is a Don Quixote,” someone has said—much con- 
cerned with their dignity, or dignidad, highly sensi- 
tive to criticism, and loath to hurt other people’s 
feelings. Some of these traits clash with the customs 
of the city, and tend to put the Puerto Ricans at a 
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disadvantage here—or, at any rate, to puzzle other 
New Yorkers. The Puerto Ricans’ sense of dignidad, 
for instance, is connected with ideas of sportsmanship 
that are quite different from those we have on the 
mainland. “Being a good loser is a new idea to our 
people,” a Puerto Rican athletic instructor has told 
me. “A Puerto Rican is very proud, you know, and 
it is a tragedy if he loses. He'll get over it, but not 
without plenty of suffering. Abiding by the decision 
of a judge or a referee is a new idea, too—and one 
that we Latins don’t accept easily.” (It must be said 
that as the Puerto Ricans have gone in for mainland 
sports—baseball, basketball, and boxing, especially— 
their attitudes have been changing.) To take another 
example, the Puerto Ricans’ sense of delicacy—their 
desire not to offend others—has led them into the 
habit of saying yes whether they mean it or not; I 
have heard public-health nurses at New York clinics 
complain that Puerto Ricans will listen to their in- 
structions, smile and repeatedly say yes, they under- 
stand, and then depart in ignorance, having taken 
almost nothing in. It would seem that many Puerto 
Ricans put more trust in God than in such instruc- 
tions anyway. “Our people believe that God will pro- 
vide,” a Puerto Rican woman told me not long ago. 
“We think He will take care of things, and so we 
don’t put too much faith in man-made rules and 
precautions.” The belief that God will provide seems 
to characterize many peoples who live close to nature, 
rather than to the clock, and the skepticism about 
man-made rules can often lead to troubles of all sorts, 
minor and major, in a city as far from nature as New 
York. 

In addition to these differences of manner and 
attitude, the Puerto Ricans are divided from the rest 
of our population by what are perhaps more formid- 
able barriers: they speak another language; to a cer- 
tain extent, they have different problems of health 
and diet; many of them are not prepared for racial 
discrimination as it exists here; and, finally, their 
concept of family life is usually quite alien to our 
own. The language problem, like many other Puerto 
Rican problems here, varies with the individual, or at 
least with the age group; in the past, the teaching of 
English on the island has fluctuated widely in in- 
tensity, so people of different ages speak English with 
different degrees of skill, provided, of course, they 
are educated at all. 


In the course of my visit to Puerto Rico last spring, 
I noticed that a color line of sorts exists down there, 
but it seemed both less pervasive and more flexible 
than our color line in New York. “It comes as a 
great surprise to a dark-skinned migrant arriving in 
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New York to learn that he is colored,” one Puerto 
Rican has told me, and while this is no doubt an ex- 
aggeration, it is obvious that a dark skin is a much 
worse handicap here than it is on the island. “Dis- 
crimination, Northern style, is something a Southern 
Negro can dope out,” a settlement-house psychologist 
remarked not long ago. “For dark Puerto Ricans, it 
is something new and troubling. It is an emotionally 
shattering experience for them, and one of the worst 
bars to adjustment. It is bad for the children, par- 
ticularly.” After a short pause, he added, “The Puerto 
Ricans who come here are not suspicious—in the 
beginning, at least. They haven’t got the defenses 
that the Negro has, and they are hurt more easily by 
the things that happen.” 

The things that happen to dark Puerto Ricans 
range from minor but often painful social snubs to 
big snubs in matters of employment and housing. 
While light-skinned migrants can move just about 
anywhere, especially if they learn English and earn 
good pay, it is hard for the dark ones to move out of 
their particular slums, like East Harlem, the south 
Bronx, and the lower East Side. (The Puerto Rican 
government, incidentally, discourages its people from 
migrating to our Southern states; while it claims to 
have a liassez-faire policy about the migration, and 
doesn’t actually “advise” Puerto Ricans not to go to 
Dixie, it “informs them of the conditions” there, and 
that amounts to the same thing.) When the darker 
Puerto Ricans learn about the unofficial color line 
here in the North, they react by differentiating them- 
selves as much as they can from the Negroes, and 
this is even more true of such Puerto Rican types as 
the so-called indios and grifos, who have West Indian 
or Negroid features and a light skin. If dark Puerto 
Ricans go to a city hospital, they object to being put 
down on the records as “Negro.” Some of them re- 
fuse to work on jobs with Negroes, and many of them 
refuse to learn English, clinging to Spanish as a badge 
of distinction, and often speaking it loudly in public 
places. 


. . . . . 

Perhaps the main difference between the Puerto 
Ricans’ family life and our own is that they tend to 
have swarms of children; Puerto Rican mothers with 
six, seven, or eight children are not uncommon in the 
city. One reason for the high birth rate is that most 
of the migrants are young and vigorous, and another 
is that, here or on the island, Puerto Ricans get in- 
terested in romance a couple of years earlier than 
mainlanders and frequently have a child or two by 
the time they are seventeen. As some authorities see 

it, the Puerto Ricans’ high rate of increase is attrib- 
utable to the fact that as a people they are shifting 
from an “undeveloped” agrarian economy to a 


technològically advanced one, and that this sort of 
shift, which is occurring in many parts of the world 
now (on Ceylon and Formosa, to name two other 
islands) , is almost always accompanied by a big jump 
in population. Agrarian populations customarily pro- 
duce many children, but in the past these have been 
thinned out drastically by infant diseases; now, with 
disease halted by modern science, there is nothing to 
check the increase. Eventually, the high birth rate 
tapers off, for large broods of children are an em- 
barrassment in the new urban life, requiring consider- 
able outlays of cash, and it doesn’t take parents long 
to catch on to this. Right now, lower-class Puerto 
Ricans, and especially the ones in New York, seem 
to be in a painful phase of this process; they haven’t 
yet learned to cope with their new situation and are 
still producing in the old agrarian way. Birth control 
is being preached in Puerto Rico by an organization 
called the Family Welfare Association, which, in spite 
of the opposition of the Catholic Church, appears 
to be receiving some support from the new-dealish 
government of Luis Muiioz-Marin. It seems likely, 
though, that there will be a faster spread of the birth- 
control idea among Puerto Ricans in New York, 
where striking results have already been achieved by 
one campaigner, an educated Puerto Rican woman 
who is connected with the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration and who works through two Manhattan set- 
tlement houses. She calls herself a Catholic (this may 
be a measure of the light discipline that the Church 
exerts on some Puerto Ricans) and says that she 
knows she is going against the Church’s teaching but 
that she has decided to do so for the good of her 
people as she sees it. She broadcasts frequently on 
Spanish radio and TV programs, and reports a keen 
response. When I talked with her one morning a few 
months ago, she told me that thousands of women 
had come to her, or written to her, for advice on 
birth control—women who had been having babies 
year after year since their teens, with only mis- 
carriages to break the monotonous process. 


As for the position of women, it is traditionally low 
in Puerto Rico. The wife stays home, the husband 
is lord and master, and there is a double standard of 
morality. Some Puerto Rican men manage to make 
the situation persist here, but our idea of freedom 
for women often infiltrates the Puerto Rican families; 
sometimes it is misinterpreted, and liberty is under- 
stood as license. If the wife earns more money than 
the husband, as she may well do in New York, the 
situation is even worse, for no matter how great her 


devotion may be, her new independence humiliates 
a man used to old customs. 


In a somewhat similar way, many Puerto Rican 
children become alienated from their parents, as did 
the children of other immigrants in the past. In Puerto 
Rico, parents are usually kind and indulgent, but 
they have a lot of authority, especially over their 
daughters—a survival of the duenna system—and 
they can be strait-laced. Some of the Puerto Ricans 
who come here join evangelical Protestant churches, 
and these parents are often not only strait-laced but 
downright puritanical, even about letting their chil- 
dren smoke or attend settlement-house dances. The 
children, for their part, quickly pick up our mainland 
ideas of “permissiveness,” and begin to chafe under 
their parents’ conservatism; in such circumstances, 
parental authority is challenged, especially if both the 
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father and the mother have jobs and can’t be home 
much. In addition, the young Puerto Ricans learn 
English, and New York ways, more quickly than their 
elders do. Often a small child will become the inter- 
preter, or mediator, between his family and the city; I 
have visited Puerto Rican lodgings where the mother 
gat mute in the background while a small son talked 
knowingly with me in English. It is natural for such 
children to lose respect for their parents and, even- 
tually, to stop obeying them, but then, since they have 
no one else to obey, they find themselves alone in the 
no man’s land of the second-generation immigrant. 
All authority looks bad to them, and they start getting 
into mischief. 


1. Why are Americans so much more “time-conscious” than Puerto Ricans? Has 


this always been an American trait? 
2. Why are southern Negroes better prepared than Puerto Ricans to live in 


New York? 


3. Discuss: “The conflict between immigrant Puerto Rican and native American 
parents and children is more a matter of degree than of kind.” 
4. Should we try to make Puerto Rico a state eventually, or give it its in- 


dependence? 


5. Have someone report on Peurto Rican sections in cities other than New York. 
How many have come to the United States since 1930? 


13. Cultural Similarities and Differences 


Read Bain 


For biographic note on Read Bain, see Selection 1. 


We have seen that cultures differ widely in their 
ideas and practices but there is more similarity than 
difference in human behavior. Biologically, all men 
belong to the same species, that is, when they inter- 
breed their offspring are fertile and show a mixture 
of the parental genetic traits. So-called “races” are 
really varieties of the one human race. All people 
are susceptible to the same diseases; all “races” have 
the same blood types though in slightly different 
proportions; all have culture and have developed 
fairly adequate ways of dealing with the problems 


of survival. These include producing and rearing 
children; regulating the sexual life by marriage 
and family customs; learning how to make food, 
shelter, and clothing; protecting themselves from 
the rigors of nature, from dangerous animals, and 
other men. 

This means that all the major institutions are 
found in all societies, past and present. More ac- 
curately, human needs are universal and all societies 
have developed social structures for satisfying them. 
Man’s “ends” are highly similar but his “means” 
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seem to vary in a bewildering fashion until we learn 
to study them objectively. When we do, we soon see 
that all men are moral, i.e., they have ideas of right 
and wrong, but what seems good and right in one 
culture may seem evil and wrong in another. The 
same is true of political, economic, religious, rec- 
reational, esthetic, and all other institutional and 
group forms of behavior. Yet in All this apparent 
diversity, the ends sought are essentially similar: 
protecting life and property; enjoying beauty and 
leisure; getting food; finding sexual satisfaction and 
rearing children; attempting to explain and control 
the “good” and “bad” aspects of the physical, bio- 
logical, and cultural environments. 

Earlier readings have shown that culture never 
is caused solely by any one factor and hence that 
all single-factor explanations are false. But these 
over-simplified, deterministic explanations of culture 
have been widely believed, and many still are. Social 
scientists have conclusively proved that neither phys- 
ical nor biological factors, nor both of them to- 
gether, can explain adequately the cultural differ- 
ences between cultures. It requires culture, plus the 
physical-biological factors, all of them working to- 
gether, adequately to explain the phenomena of each 
category. 

Nonetheless, even some social scientists fall into 
the error of single-factor determinism. Thus eco- 
nomics (Marx, et. al.) , religion ( many Christian apol- 
ogists from Orosius and St. Augustine about 415 
A.D. down to Billy Graham), education (almost 
any “educator”), politics (those who ‘worship’ the 
King, or Democracy or Communism), recreation 
(Huizinga in Homo Ludens), art, science, health, 
family, and even social welfare, have each been 
hailed as the “most important,” “basic,” or “pow- 
erful” institution by many scholarly men. They say 
or imply that one of these determined all the others. 
This leads to panaceatic movements for social re- 
form that often end in disaster. Sound sociology and 
anthropology are good antidotes for such fallacious 
ways of thinking. 

Some sociologists, anthropologists, and psycholo- 
gists occasionally talk as if physical-biological factors 
have little effect on human behavior. They try to 
“explain” all individual and societal differences by 
“cultural conditioning.” Some give this impression 

because they are so sure that climate, topography, 
genes, sex, race, intelligence, and all other physical- 
biological determinisms are false. Hence they lay 
themselves open to the charge of social-cultural 
determinism even though they may be guilty only 
of over-emphasis. They almost seem to forget that 
all protoplasm is made of inorganic materials and 
that men live mainly by eating plants and animals 
in a time-space-climate-animal-vegetable-mineral en- 


vironment. Man, like all other animals, is firmly 
rooted in the soil; from it he came and to it he must 
return. 

In one important sense, however, man’s relation 
to the physical-biological environment differs from 
that of plants and other animals: man knows he is 
dependent upon them, can modify them within lim- 
its, and that he must surely die. Plants and animals 
passively and automatically adapt to their environ- 
ments whereas man actively and consciously changes 
them and also his own adjustment to them. Hence, 
the three-fold environment, for all practical pur- 
poses is what he thinks it is—within the limits and 
accuracy of his knowledge. His common sense and 
scientific knowledge determine what he thinks and 
feels and hence how effectively or ineffectively he 
adjusts himself to the world in which he must live— 
and die. 

We know the rational and irrational habits of 
thinking and feeling we learn will largely deter- 
mine our good and bad adjustments to the physical- 
biological-cultural environment. We have a large 
amount of ancient tested and tried common sense 
knowledge and an increasing accumulation of sci- 
entific knowledge to guide us. We shall soon have 
more and will learn how to use it better. 

Someone has said that every great “break-through” 
in scientific knowledge has come from the invention 
of some mechanical instrument. Two obvious in- 
stances of this are the telescope and microscope. 
They have taught us a great deal about the universe 
beyond our earth and the physics and biology of 
our earth. Now we are beginning to use amplified 
electro-magnetic signals, a magnification of sound, 
which may provide communication with people (if 
any) on other planets or in other solar systems or 
with our own astronauts if they ever reach the moon 
and beyond. (Perhaps I should say “when” rather 
than “if.”) 

Let us consider the telescope and the microscope 
for a moment. The first literally created “a new 
heaven and a new earth,” if man’s universe is what 
he knows about it. The microscope also gave a new 
dimension to man’s life, to the lives of all the plants 
and animals, and also to the structure of physical 
objects. The old cosmologies and cosmogonies had 
to be given up and were, or are being, replaced by 
“the modern scientific conception of the universe.” 
This dramatic change began about 1600 when Gal- 
ileo and others invented these two instruments, It 
has not yet been completed in our own culture and 
has scarcely touched what we call the “backward 
peoples” but it is going on all over the world at an 
accelerating rate. 

This was one of the more recent great instru- 
mental break-throughs but two improvements on 


them are creating still another “new heaven and 
earth.” By the end of the first quarter of this cen- 
tury, the giant reflecting telescopes and electronic 
microscopes began to reveal a universe which goes 
as far beyond the large and small worlds of Galileo 
and Leeuwenhoek as they went beyond the world 
of the naked eye. 

While the great telescope on Mount Palomar 
cost nearly 250 times as much as an electronic mi- 
croscope, the latter is likely to produce more imme- 
diately useful knowledge. Doubtless bigger telescopes 
than Palomar will be built. The new astronomical 
knowledge thus gained will have great scientific 
value even if space travel beyond our own insignifi- 
cant little solar system never becomes a reality. The 
money spent on astronomical equipment probably 
always will exceed what is spent for electronic mi- 
croscopes, although hundreds or thousands of the 
latter will be built for each major telescope. 

Both instruments for extending the range and 
accuracy of our vision reveal the almost unbeliev- 
able variety and awesome nature of our near and 
far environments, but for most people the telescope 
is more dramatic and mind-stretching than the mi- 
croscope. The latter is more useful and practical 
but the former deals with ideas and facts that so 
far transcend our earthly experiences that only a 
few can bring the new cosmic knowledge into har- 
mony with our everyday lives. The lure of the 
unknown and our passion for transcending our 
earth-bound and time-bound limitations make as- 
tronomy a fascinating subject, especially when one 
studies the ever-expanding universe beyond our own 
tiny solar system which, compared to the billions of 
island universes like our own rather commonplace 
Galaxy, is like one atom amidst all the atoms com- 
prising our earth. 

Most people can grasp the idea of the “infinitely 
small” more easily and accurately than they can 
the “infinitely great.” The latter requires a type of 
abstract and mathematical imagination which is 
rather rare. We also have had a longer time to be- 
come familiar with the small things in the world— 
cells, genes, molecules, atoms, even electrons and 
other sub-atomic particles. These things seem close 
to us, part of the earth on which we stand. We can 
imagine them more realistically because we experi- 
ence daily events which are explained by them. We 
can see the practical evidence of their existence and 
the phenomena which they produce. We see X-rays 
in use every day. We can see cells with our toy mi- 
croscope. Perhaps we can imagine the infinitely 
small more easily because compared to them we are 
infinitely great. This may puff our egos while 
contemplation of the extra-galactic universes seems 
to dwarf us and the human race and our earth itself 
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into nothingness. There is no mystery and awe about 
the ordinary—except for poets and other artists, 
scientists, philosophers, and those peculiar persons 
we call “mystics,” whom we laugh at and yet seem 
to find indispensable. 

When we are called upon to imagine cosmic dis- 
“tances in light-years; the absolute speed of light in 
a relativistic universe; four, or n, dimensions; the 
relation between mass and velocity as expressed in 
the Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle; the meaning 
and significance of E = Mc?®; the existence of bil- 
lions of galaxies like our own Milky Way; the 
Lorentz-Fitzgerald Transformation Equations; the 
volume of Betelguese is greater than a sphere whose 
radius is longer than the distance from Mars to the 
sun but whose mass is about the same as that of our 
solar system; the density of Betelgeuse is less than 
the vacuum in an ordinary light bulb, and so on, 
our imagination has no first-hand sensory experience 
to prevent it from running off into the wildest fan- 
tasies. Such thinking is as incomprehensible and 
ridiculous for most people as the most whimsical 
paradoxes of Alice in Wonderland or the explana- 
tory myths of primitive people. 

Faced with such ideas, many people are rendered 
speechless and hence are unable to think. All they 
can do is feel and feeling tends to throw us back 
upon our childish experiences. To many people, 
new scientific knowledge in any field is sheer fantasy 
or nonsense. They reject it to avoid revising their 
old comfortable ideas about the universe and man’s 
relation to it. The task is beyond their powers of 
factual imagination as well as contrary to their 
wishes. It upsets their traditional mode of thinking 
and living. They sometimes react like the devout 
old Mormon who heard radio for the first time. 
When he was assured these were real voices of real 
people coming through the air from Los Angeles, 
he said, “Well, by golly! now I know the Book of 
Mormon is true because it tells about voices coming 
out of the air to the Prophet.” 

We cannot be sure what new scientific knowledge 
will do to the human personality. We can be reason- 
ably sure many drastic changes would occur in cul- 
ture if we should melt the polar ice-caps,or if they 
should melt because of cosmic events over which 
we have no control; if a new Ice Age should come; 
if we learn how to live two or three hundred years 
in good mental and biological health; if we should 
learn to freshen sea water so cheaply that all earth’s 
deserts would “blossom like the rose”; if we succeed 
in abolishing war, racial discrimination, poverty, 
and disease. None of these are as impossible or even 
as unlikely as one might think at first glance. Let 
your imagination play around this idea. 

We know scientific knowledge gradually becomes 
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common sense knowledge and thus effects the forma- 
tion of children’s personalities. Even if parents are 
unable to modify their own ideas about the nature 
of the world and man’s relation to it, their children 
will learn the new knowledge from the school, from 
TV, from books, from talking to other children 


reared in more “modern” homes. Children will uns“ 


learn or forget at least some of the outmoded knowl- 
edge they have received from their parents and 
other older people. It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to persuade children that “man is the crown 
of creation” and that the entire universe was spe- 
cifically created for his especial benefit. One of the 
most dramatic and hopeful discoveries of social 
science is the almost unlimited ability of man to 
adapt himself to changing environments and to 
change all his environments “nearer to his heart's 
desire.” 

Another thing we can safely predict is that the 
great basic uniformities in social structures and their 
functioning will continue. Men will always have 
to act in sufficiently similar ways, in such relatively 
stable and repetitive patterns, so that a large degree 
of predictability will be possible. Yet it always will 
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be true that culture, like physical and biological 
nature, will be constantly changing, that new and 
unpredictable things will be happening, that order 
and disorder, permanence and change, uniqueness 
and uniformity, will characterize all natural phe- 
nomena in the future as it has in the past. Remem- 
ber this: there never was another person exactly like 
you, and there never will be; but you also should 
remember that every person of whatever race or 
creed or political persuasion is much more like you 
in his basic needs and abilities than he is different 
from you. This is what makes the Brotherhood of 
Man more than a pious hope to which we give lip 
service while we prevent Negroes from joining our 
fraternities. 

It is also safe to predict that man will continue 
to feel and act as if he were the main reason for the 
existence of the universe. But he also will have a 
more realistic modesty about his place in the scheme 
of things, will have fewer irrational fears and more 
science-based social intelligence. Thus, he will in- 
crease his chances for a longer, more humane, and 
peaceful existence on the face of the earth. 


1. Will we find many “surprises when (or “if”?) we explore the moon? Why do 


you think so? 


2. Have some student explain briefly each item in the paragraph beginning “When 


we are called on. . 


.” (Page 65). 


3. Have the class suggest all the possible practical applications of new knowl- 
edge gained from the electronic microscope. 

4. How has our knowledge of the “infinitely” great and small affected our re- 
ligious ideas? Why do you think Bain puts “infinitely” in quotation marks? 

5. Are uniquenesses (differences) increasing or decreasing over uniformities 
(similarities) in Physical phenomena now as compared to 10,000 B.C.? In Bio- 
logical? Cultural? Why do you say “yes” or “no” in each case? What other 
possibility is there? Does it make any difference which is the “correct” an- 


swer? Why? 


| Part III 
The Structure of Personality 


Section 5 


Roles and Statuses 


14. Social Roles as Behavior Systems 
G. A. Lundberg / C. C. Schrag / and O. N. Larsen 


George Andrew Lundberg (1895- ) was born in Fairdale, North Dakota. He re- 
ceived his A.B. from the University of North Dakota in 1920, M.A. from 
Wisconsin in 1922, and a Ph.D. from Minnesota in 1925. He then began 
his teaching career at the University of Washington, and subsequently 
taught at the universities of Pittsburgh, Columbia, and Bennington Col- 
lege. Since 1945, he has been at the University of Washington. Lundberg 
is a member of many learned societies and was president of the American 
Sociological Society in 1943. He is an author and editor of Trends in 
American Sociology (1929) with Read Bain and Nels Anderson; Social 
Research (1929, 1942); Foundations of Sociology (1939); Can Science 
Save Us? (1947) ; Sociology (1954, 1958) with Clarence C. Schrag and O. 
N. Larsen. He has contributed many articles to scholarly journals. 

Clarence Clyde Schrag (1918- ) was born in Odessa, Washington. He 
took his B.A. at Washington State College in 1939, M.A., 1945, and Ph.D., 
1950, from the University of Washington. He worked in the prison system 
of Washington for five years and taught at the university. Schrag is an 
author (with Lundberg and Larsen) of Sociology, and Readings in Soci- 
ology (with O’Brien and Martin, 1951, 2d ed. 1957) and several articles on 
criminology, which is his special field. 

Otto Nyholm Larsen (1922— ) was born in Tyler, Minnesota. He re- 
ceived a B.A. at the University of Washington in 1947 and a Ph.D. in 1954. 
A research fellow and instructor at the university, he was also a research 
associate in the Washington Public Opinion Laboratory, 1948-54. During 
World War II, he served in the USAF. Larsen is the author of a number 
of research reports and articles, Sociology (with Schrag and Lundberg 
1954, 2d. ed. 1958), and The Flow of Information (with DeFleur, 1958). 
His special field is communications. 

All sciences must define certain units in order to observe, measure, and 
generalize data. Each science develops the number and kind of units neces- 
sary for its tasks. In physics, gram-centimeter-second units are utilized, 
but others are also necessary, ranging from energy quanta and sub-atomic 
particles to island universes. In biology, we have biochemical compounds, 
enzymes, genes, cells, organs, individuals (specimens), species, phyla, 
ecological areas, and other units. 


Lundberg, Schrag, and Larsen, “Social Roles as Behavior Systems,” from Sociology (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958, rev. ed.), pp. 311-315. Reprinted by permission. 
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In the social sciences, each specialty has its own array of units. Soci- 
ologists have used such concepts as folkways, mores, instincts, drives, habits, 
customs, attitudes, wishes, impulses, traits, complexes, patterns, groups, 
classes, institutions, clans, tribes, races, nations, ecological areas, regions, 
societies, and many others. Many of these units have been taken from 
biology, psychology, and anthropology, but gradually, sociology has de- 
veloped its own vocabulary of units, both of structure and function, or 
social organizations and social processes. It is pointless to talk about 
the basic unit of any science. The proper unit is the one that best serves 
the needs of the specific research problem. New knowledge produces the 
need for new units and some hypotheses require the invention of new 
units. 

In recent years, there has been increased interest in group dynamics 
and small group research. Role analysis is also a new departure. Early 
sociologists were fond of calling sociology the “science of group behavior,” 
but aside from Cooley’s emphasis on the primary group and Tönnies’ stress 
on gemeinschaft, “group” was a very loose term, covering everything from 
clans to civilizations. Often it was used, and still is, as a synonym for 
social class or category. Role-analysis is based upon the ideas of self-other, 
many selves, “I,” “me,” and “other” relationships, self and society, etc., 
found in the work of William James, James Mark Baldwin, C. H. Cooley, 
G. H. Mead, and others. 

However, the present approach to these old problems is based on more 
systematic theory and greatly improved research techniques. This research 
is not much concerned with the old “mind-body” problem. Group and role 
are rigorously defined and studied by quantified observations and careful 
testing of carefully formulated hypotheses. 

While Ralph Linton first formulated the idea of ascribed and achieved 
statuses and their corresponding roles, sociologists tend to use “role” as 
the name for what Linton called “status,” or “position in society.” Soci- 
ologists have long used status to indicate the degree of esteem in which 
certain functions are held in a given society. It is part of the vocabulary of 
stratification. Roles may have high or low status and a man may gain high 
status by excellent or superior performance of a rather low-status role. 
Boxing and baseball are not high-status roles, but the heavyweight cham- 
pion and the home-run king have high status in their low-status roles and 
in some cases are accepted by higher-status people, even if somewhat 
patronizingly. 

Sociologists have also pointed out that all roles (or statuses) have to be 
achieved, i.e., learned, even if one is born into them; they may be learned 
well or ill, thus conferring high or low status. Also, ascribed statuses (roles) 
in some societies are achieved in other societies. Some roles are assumed 
rather than achieved, as Professor Hiller emphasized. The role of husband 
or wife is not achieved in the same sense that lawyer or doctor is. Rather 
one assumes or gains the role and its corresponding status. Becoming an 
old person is another example. Strictly speaking, it is neither ascribed, as- 
sumed, or achieved. One has little choice about it, but nonetheless he has 
to learn how to play the role. The same is true of sex roles, citizen roles, 

and many others. These terms are not very definitive but may have some 
usefulness in a given society at a particular time. 

One other thing should be noted. Role is a segmental concept. Each 
person plays many roles and oscillates from one to another with the great- 
est of ease. If he can’t keep his roles straight and play them acceptably by 
the standards of his culture or social class he is mentally ill or improperly 
socialized. Figure 46, referred to in the last sentence of the article below, 
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shows 36 of Mr. Jones’s interlocking roles: Methodist, Mason, Legionaire, 
Republican, Chamber of Commerce, merchant, Civil Defense, college alum- 
nus, host, father, husband, neighbor, with two sub-roles in connection with 
each. The list probably could be doubled for the kind of man Mr. Jones 
appears to be. 

No wonder we say life is complicated! Keeping our roles properly organ- 
ized and functioning and not getting confused as to the time, place, and 
manner of performing them is a full time job. Imagine what would happen 
if the teacher should start talking in class as he does at his poker party 
or when he is fishing with his pals. We are constantly urging each other to 
play our roles properly: be your age; watch your language, or dress, or 
manners; pay your bills; pass your courses; etc. One might almost say 
being a normal person means proper role-behavior, and especially, shifting 
from one role to another without clashing the gears. 

We should also point out that many roles are not just low-status—they 
are actually socially condemned and often made illegal. Consider the rob- 
ber—but if he performs his role with virtuosity he may get high status in 
the prison community and perhaps even some admiration from decent 
citizens. 

Also, the above remarks show that the role as a unit of behavior applies 
equally well to the analysis of personalities and other larger social struc- 
tures such as groups, institutions, and social classes. In fact, social roles 
make a convenient unit for analyzing all types of social structures because 
they can easily be observed and hence counted as elements in the social 
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behavior of people. 


I. Role as expected behavior 


10.1 Culture, as we have seen, includes standards 
of judgment, belief, and conduct—established where- 
ever people interact in solving everyday problems and 
in pursuing mutual goals and objectives. Behavior 
standards, however, are not always applied equally 
to all members of a community. What is expected of 
a parent, priest, or president, for example, is very 
different in some respects from the behavior ex- 
pected of children, members of a congregation, or 
subjects of a political state. Thus the social life of a 
community is based on a division of labor among its 
members in which every person is assigned to a special 
task to perform. 

10.2 The special tasks and performances prescribed 
for a certain person make up the roles he is expected 
to play in the life of his community. To be accepted 
as a member of a group or community requires that 
we generally behave in the manner expected of us. 
Failure to do so may result in expulsion from the 
group or assignment to nonconformist roles such as 
“outsider,” “misfit,” or “dullard.” 

10.3 A social role, then, is a pattern of behavior 
expected of an individual in a certain group or situ- 
ation. Roles specify the part a person is supposed to 
play in the activities of his group or community. Roles 
are assigned by the group on the basis of a variety of 


personal characteristics (age, sex, etc.), group activi- 
ties (leader, follower, etc.) , and institutional functions 
(parent, employer, etc.). 

10.4 That social life consists of a set of roles to be 
played consistently by different members of a group 
is perhaps most familiar to us through dramatic lit- 
erature. In fact, the word role originally meant the 
roll on which an actor’s part was written. A drama 
as enacted in a theater consists of parts assigned to 
each individual. The success of the play depends up- 
on how convincingly the different actors enact their 
roles, That is, kingly behavior is expected of kings, 
the villain must be villainous and the hero should 
behave heroically. In real-life situations, however, the 
selection and performance of different roles may be 
less deliberate, and perhaps the roles are less clearly 
defined. In the home, a new father gradually modifies 
some of his previous behavior patterns to conform 
with the characteristics fathers are supposed to have 
in his community. In the community, the plain citi- 
zen suddenly elected to high office takes on certain 
behaviors expected of people of that rank, at least in 
public. Even the informal leader, “the power behind 
the throne,” is required to behave according to group 
expectations in order to maintain his power. Thus 
the group defines the expected behavior for every 
rank, station, position, and relation in community 
life. 
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10.5 Being a member of a group also means hav- 
ing certain privileges that nonmembers do not have. 
Living in the family house, attending meetings of a 
club, wearing a certain uniform or insignia, worship- 
ing at a certain shrine, being immune from obligations 
required of nonmembers—these are typical privileges 
of membership. Likewise, a member has certain ob- 
ligations or duties to the group, such as obeying father 
or paying dues to a club. “The baby” has one role 
in a family. “Big brother” has quite a different role. 
The female child soon learns her role is different 
from that of her brother. Still different are the roles 
of “daughter” or “sister.” But all members of a group 
have some role in that group, and each role has more 
or less clearly understood privileges and obligations 
attached to it. 

10.6 In addition to the social roles that are more 
or less thrust on a person in the family group by vir- 
tue of his age, sex, and biological relationships, an in- 
dividual may serve in as many different roles as he 
has socially significant characteristics, functions, or 
interests. Personal, occupational, economic, political, 
religious, and all other bases for classification of peo- 
ple in a community involve corresponding social roles. 
That is, each role represents a pattern of behavior 
expected from people in a given classification. The 
learning by the individual of what the community 
expects from him constitutes a large part of his edu- 
cation. The child becomes aware of his role through 
the process of socialization. That is, members of ‘the 
family and other close associates, such as the asso- 
ciates of “teen-agers,” sometimes coerce the child 
to behave in certain ways. These “certain ways” 
constitute the child’s role—the behavior expected of 
him. 

10.7 It should not be assumed that social roles refer 

only to approved patterns of behavior. In addition to 
the role defined for good fathers, there are also dis- 
approved roles of negligent, no-good, drunken fathers. 
These behavior patterns recur in family and com- 
munity life just as surely as these and other “vil- 
lainous” roles recur in plays. There is also the role of 
“outsider,” “outcast,” or nonbelonging, which has as- 
sociated with it certain expected behaviors. These 
roles exercise an influence in producing “misbehavior” 
just as surely as the expectations of approved be- 
havior tend to produce that conduct. For example, a 
child may through some accident be thrust into the 
role of “bad boy” in a community. The resulting ex- 
pectation that he will behave as a ‘bad boy” in other 
situations may stimulate the boy to fulfill these ex- 
pectations. The reverse process may also come into 
operation. If a delinquent is placed in a role calling 
for nondelinquent behavior, the requirements of the 
latter role may operate to reform him. 


10.8 People may sometimes differ in the behavior 
they expect of a person who has an assigned role. 
Employers and union leaders, for example, may not 
agree on the behavior they expect of employees. 
Again, a person who has been assigned a certain role 
may differ from other people in his perception of his 
duties and responsibilities. Thus, the employee’s opin- 
ion of his rights and duties as a worker may vary from 
the opinions of both his employer and his union 
leader. Finally, a person may perform contrary to 
what he knows his role demands of him. The worker, 
employer, or union official, in other words, may de- 
liberately refuse to carry out his assigned task. 

10.9 A social group carries on its life harmoniously 
and smoothly to the extent that roles are clearly as- 
signed and each member accepts and fulfills the as- 
signed role according to expectations. Conversely, to 
the extent that there is doubt or disagreement as to 
what behavior is expected in a given role, or to the 
extent that the given individual resents or fails to live 
up to these expectations, group tension and conflict 
will result. This basic requirement of group life char- 
acterizes not only the primary group but all the com- 
munity relations in the larger world. It is the basic 
phenomenon underlying all group tension and conflict 
—in family life, in industrial relations, or in the 
struggles of racial and cultural minorities. 


II. Status as prestige attached to assigned roles 
and to role performance 


10.10 Social status is a term used to designate the 
comparative amounts of prestige, deference, or respect 
accorded persons who have been assigned different 
roles in a group or community. A person’s status is 
usually high if the role he is playing is considered 
important by the group. If the role is less highly re- 
garded, its performer may be accorded a lower status. 
That is, status implies that the various members of a 
group or community are ranked by their associates 
according to the roles they play and according to how 
well they play their assigned roles, 

10.11 For purposes of description and analysis, 
Linton has distinguished two broad classes or types 
of role and status: (a) ascribed role and status, which 
are based on conditions beyond the control of the in- 
dividual, such as age, sex, caste, or class determined 
by birth; and (b) achieved role and status, which 
are based on individual choice or effort, such as the 
role and status of military hero, devout priest, and the 
many occupational activities that are open to com- 
petitive achievement. 

10.12 Status is the relative prestige assigned to a 
particular pattern of behavior. The status of the Pres- 
ident or a senator, within our pattern of political be- 
havior, is generally higher than that of the voter or 


a 
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alien resident. The status “football star” is generally boy.” A person’s general status in his community is 
higher within our system of collegiate athletics than the product of all the statuses and roles assigned to 
is the status of the “substitute player” or the “water him as a citizen or resident of the community. 


Things to Think About 


h 


2. 


Make a list of all the roles you play in one day. Do the same one week later. 
How many differences? 

Many people say, “Politicians are all crooks or incompetents, or both,” yet con- 
gressmen and senators are highly honored when they come to town. How do 
you explain this? 


. Have the class list the ten most seriously condemned roles in our society, in 


order of social disapproval, and the ten most honored. How much agreement 
is there? 


. List all the ascribed roles you can in the American Colonies around 1700 which 


are now achieved, and vice versa. How do you explain these changes? 


. Do men or women have the most roles in the United States today? Why? Com- 


pare the lists made by the men and women in the class for Question 1. Is this 
good evidence for answering Question 5? 


15. Roles of Relatives and Service 
People 


Phyllis McGinley / C. S. Jennison 


Phyllis McGinley (1905- ) was born in Ontario, Oregon. She attended the Uni- 
versities of Utah and California. An author of a dozen collections of light 
verse, she has contributed poetry to most leading magazines in the country 
and has won many poetry prizes. She is a member of several literary 
organizations. 

For biographical sketch of C. S. Jennison, see Selection 22. 

There are numerous roles closely connected with each of the major in- 
stitutions and those related to the family are among the first to be learned 
and are basic to the definition of personality. Everyone has a mother, 
father, two grandmothers and two grandfathers; many people also have 


one or mor 


e brothers and sisters, several uncles and aunts, first cousins 


and second cousins, distant cousins, and “uncles” and “aunts” (close 

friends of the family). There are also sons, daughters, oldest and youngest, 

“only” children, an “only boy” in a family of girls, and vice versa. 
As Cooley pointed out years ago, a child “becomes human” by learning 


to use the personal pronouns properly. He also learns who he is and who 
others are by playing their roles: “See me! I’m Daddy (or Mommie) 


w 


Little girls often run through the entire repertory of family roles in their 


Phyllis McGinley, “Girl’s-Eye View of Relatives, 


” The New Yorker (January 17, 1959), p. 27. Re- 


printed by permission of The Viking Press, Inc. 
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doll play (most small boys like to play with dolls until they are shamed out 
of it). Younger boys often play the roles of their older brothers or their 
fathers. This role reversal phenomenon has been studied recently by J. L. 
Moreno (Vol. II, Psychodrama, Beacon, New York, Beacon House, 1959, 
pp. 135-187). Role reversal is quite common among children and helps 
develop an imaginative and realistic (if properly guided) understanding 
of the parental roles. It lays the foundation for the eventual idea of the 
“generalized other’—when the roles of “father” and “mother” are dif- 
ferentiated from my father and mother. 

The accuracy and facility with which the child learns to put himself in 
the place of others is a good measure of the scope of his personality. His 
spontaneity and effective adjustment to his society depends greatly upon 
how well he learns to play his own roles, and this depends upon how well 
he understands the roles of others. If he is not adept at knowing what 
other people think of him, he will never know with any sureness what to 
think of himself. If he cannot understand others accurately, he will never 
understand himself well. 

This is why it is so important that the child’s imagination should be 
firmly based on facts and realities, not on fantasy. 


GIRL’S-EYE VIEW OF RELATIVES 


Phyllis McGinley 


IN PRAISE OF AUNTS 


Of all that tribe the young must do 
Familial obedience to, 
Whom we salute on anniversaries, 


Whose names we learn while new in nurseries 


Or borrow at baptismal fonts, 
The soothingest are aunts. 


Aunts are discreet, a little shy 

By instinct. They forbear to pry 

Into recesses of the spirit 

Where apprehensions lie. 

Yet, given a tale to hear, they hear it. 


Aunts spinster pamper us with praise, 
And seats for worldly matinées 

With coffee, after. Married aunts, 
Attentive to material wants, 

Run rather to the shared comestible, 
Taboo or indigestible; 

Are lenient but cool; 

And let us, if we must, play fool. 


Aunts carry no duty in their faces, 

Their letters, mailed from far-off places, 
Are merely letters meant to read 
(Answerable at a moderate speed), 

Not cries of need 

Or vessels heavy with their hopes. 

Aunts also send, 


Tucked into casual envelopes, 
Money entirely ours to spend. 


At night they do not lie awake 
Shuddering for our sorrows’ sake. 
Beneath our flesh we seldom wear 
Their skeletons, nor need we stare 
Into a looking glass to see 

Their images begin to be. 

Aunts care, but only mildly care, 
About our winter moods, 

Postures, or social attitudes, 


And whether we've made a friend or dropped one. 


All should have aunts, or else adopt one. 


TRIOLET AGAINST SISTERS 


Sisters are always drying their hair, 
Locked into rooms, alone. 
They pose at the mirror, shoulders bare, 
Trying this way and that their hair, 
Or fly importunate down the stair 
To answer a telephone. 
Sisters are always drying their hair, 
Locked into rooms, alone. 


IN DEFENSE OF BROTHERS 


Big brothers mock you 
About your braces. 
Little ones shock you, 
Have dirty faces, 
And fill their closets with snips and snails 
And what are possibly 
Puppy-dog tails. 


Their shoes are undone. 
Their exploits bore you. 
But small brothers run 
On errands for you, 
While others bring home with them, now and then, 
Shambling, beautiful, 
Gruff young men. 


TURN OF THE SCREW 


Girl cousins condescend. They wear 
Earrings, and dress like fashion’s sample, 
Have speaking eyes and curly hair, 
And parents point to their example. 


But the boy cousins one’s allotted 
Are years too young for one. And spotted. 


THE ADVERSARY 


A mother’s hardest to forgive. 

Life is the fruit she longs to hand you, 
Ripe on a plate. And while you live, 
Relentlessly she understands you. 


FIRST LESSON 


The thing to remember about fathers is, they’re men. 
A girl has to keep it in mind. 

They are dragon-seekers, bent on improbable rescues. 
Scratch any father, you find 

Someone chock-full of qualms and romantic terrors, 
Believing change is a threat— 

Like your first shoes with heels on, like your first 

bicycle 
It took such months to get. 


Walk in strange woods, he warns you about the 
snakes there. 

Climb, and he fears you'll fall. 

Books, angular boys, or swimming in deep water— 

Fathers mistrust them all. 

Men are the worriers. It is difficult for them 

To learn what they must learn: 

How you have a journey to take, and very likely, 

For a while, will not return. 


FEW THINGS UNNERVE ME LIKE PEOPLE 
WHO SERVE ME 


C. S. Jennison 


In any sporting blood I sport, my red-count runs 
a little short. 
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I’m scared of dentists, Ferris wheels and gin. 
I don’t trust trucks with trailers, dim saloons that 
sell to sailors, 
Bargain hamburg or the state the world is in. 
But though I’m scared of cities and of Ways and 
Means committees, 
I’m more afraid of waiters, 
beauty parlor operators 
and the guys in purple ties called decorators. 


In smart cafés where highbrows sup, and waiters with 
their eyebrows up, 

Bring menus like my old Petit Larousse . . . 

My plans for tea and salad seem more pitiful than 
valid, 

So I buy the works from Vichyssoise to mousse. 

Though I will order pheasant just to make the 
waiters pleasant, 

In vain are all the smiles I slyly slip them. 

Their mouths keep getting tauter, till I spill my 
glass of water, 

And there’s nothing left to do but overtip them. 


As for the bleached and brittle girls who coif my hair 
in little curls 

Each time I ask them please to make it straighter . . . 

In cozy booths of black-and-chrome, I sadly watch 
them hack and comb, 

Doing some hairdo I must undo later. 

The lowliest beauticians fill me full of inhibitions 

And quickly make it plain I’m only trash to them. 

They treat me like a ne’er-do-well; they never do 
my hairdo well, 

And—powerless—I keep on handing cash to them. 


The same thing happens in a store where trousered 
Divas of Decor 

Approach me like I should have worn my sables. 

My ego’s so unbolstery, I bump into upholstery 

And knock the quilted chintzes off of tables. 

The Breezy Boys who agonize and flit about like 
dragonflies 

Reject my tastes in voices so imperial 

I know to ask for denim would arouse their lasting 
venom, 

So I end up buying twenty-buck material. 


On trips, I’m scared IIl fail to make the plane or 
train I’m scared to take. 

I’m also scared I'll lose my ticket home. 

And, though I’ve done it once or twice, I’m frightened 


C. S. Jennison, “Few Things Unnerve Me Like People Who Serve Me,” Atlantic Monthly (Feb- 
ruary, 1958), p. 90. Reprinted by permission, with slight revisions which will appear in a forthcom- 


ing volume. 
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when I use advice, Or fancy folk who call their mothers maters . . . 

A diving board or someone else’s comb. I’m scared of decorators, 

But more than Clubs with Missions, razors, Russians, beauty parlor operators i 
politicians, and those surly people-haters known as waiters. 


Things to Think About 


1. For girls: How accurately do these verses represent an adolescent girl’s atti- 
tude toward these six family roles? 

2. For boys: Do boys have these same attitudes toward father and mother? If not, 
what makes the difference? 

3. For girls: Do beauty operators and interior decorators affect you as they do 
Jennison? Why? 

4. For boys: Do waiters in high class restaurants “get your goat?” Why? 

5. How many family roles can you think of that are omitted in the introduction 
to this selection? 


16. The Executives’ Man: Success by 
Imitation 


Alan Harrington 


Alan Harrington was born in Newton, Mass. He graduated from Harvard in 1939. 
During World War II, he served in the Air Force Weather Service, and 
was stationed in Newfoundland. After the war, he became a wire-service 
correspondent, covering, among other events, the first atomic-bomb test 
at Bikini. Early in 1958, he published a study of corporation life and the 
beliefs that govern it, taken from his experience in public relations on the 


play. In recent years, he has been an editor at the Republic of Indonesia 
Information Office in New York. 

One of the outstanding social roles in our society is that of the executive 
or administrator. This is a specialized function in all large organizations 
whether public or private. It is an aspect of bureaucratic social structure 
which many people think is limited to political, and especially federal, or- 
ganization. Now we know that all large social structures such as city, 
state, national and international (United Nations) governments are bu- 
reaucratic and cannot operate without administrative specialists, Perhaps 
the military organization is the highest development of the bureaucratic- 
administrative structure, but the school, church, and civil service are not 
far behind. 


Allan Harrington, “The Executives’ Man: Success by Imitation,” Atlantic Monthly (July, 1959). 
Excerpts from Part I of a two-part article (pp. 37-41). Reprinted by permission, 
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The myth that only governmental organizations are bureaucratic and 
affected by “Parkinson’s Law” (C. Northcote Parkinson, Parkinson’s Law 
and Other Studies in Administration, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1957) has 
been exploded. All large organizations, public, quasi-public, and private, 
are administrative bureaucracies. They are termed “private” but our free 
enterprise system is no longer free and often not very enterprising. It is 
a quasi-public economic system in which the owners do not control and the 
controllers do not own. It would make Adam Smith and David Ricardo 
turn over in their graves. (See A. A. Berle and Gardner C. Means, The 
Modern Corporation and Private Property, Macmillan, 1933; William H. 
Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man, New York, Simon and Shuster, 1956; 
peels Mills, The Power Elite, New York, Oxford University Press, 
1956.) 

Free enterprise and entrepreneurship have given way to hesitancy to- 
ward taking risks and a desire to maintain the status quo. Instead of be- 
lieving that competition is the life of trade, we now feel it is the death of 
trade. No sane business man will compete when he can combine. Giant 
corporations and vertical combinations managed by cautious, conserva- 
tive, unimaginative, timid, and often frightened men are the pattern of 
the American economic system. The main sources of fear are government, 
or “creeping socialism,” organized labor, and militant socialism (Com- 
munism). They have little confidence in the intelligence and aspirations 
of the common man. The “sound man” is one who thinks this is the best 
of all possible worlds and the less change, the better. Mr. Harrington’s 
article gives some details of how this frame of mind works. You should 
read both parts of the article or his book, Life in The Crystal Palace 
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(Knopf, 1959). 


Corporate practices involve a fundamental incon-. 


sistency. Management wants simultaneously (a) per- 
formance from everyone and (b) protection for 
everyone. But the impulse to perform and the impulse 
to protect yourself cannot exist as equals. One must 
gain ascendancy over the other. To perform, move, 
swing, the self goes out and takes chances. The reflex 
of self-protection produces subservience to the group, 
a willingness to spread responsibility until it doesn’t 
exist, a binding horror of chance-taking, and obei- 
sance to the system. How can these two drives exist 
together in equal strength? 

The corporation is, therefore, schizophrenic. At the 
headquarters of a company I shall call the Crystal 
Palace, we think we are staffed with hundreds of 
red-blooded free-enterprisers. But in fact, if we took 
samples and tapped a few kneecaps, it would be 
found that a large percentage of us have the circu- 
lative apparatus of bureaucrats. Instead of blood in 
our veins we have grapefruit juice. So far as our jobs 
are concerned, we would be perfectly at home in the 
most stifling government office in Washington. 


Once upon a time free enterprise invoked the prin- 
ciple of the survival of the fittest. Today at the 


Crystal Palace we have the survival (or rather the 
promotion) of the most imitative. The question be- 
fore the executive development committee when pro- 
motion time comes is how snugly you will fill the 
shoes of the man above you. 

In surveying the team, almost any executive is 
going to appraise it so that the men below who might 
challenge his method of doing things will be put in 
their proper places. His instinct, if not his conscious 
aim, will be to favor those below him who appear to 
be smaller replicas of himself. 

Can a corporation man properly appraise a subor- 
dinate more intelligent than he is? If not, what can 
the subordinate do, particularly in the early stages of 
his career, to get around inadequate appraisals which 
affect not only his present status but also his future? 
He can do nothing. He is like a man on a slow esca- 
lator with someone in front of him who will not 
move. 

In a smaller and livelier business the held-down 
subordinate has better possibilities of extricating him- 
self. The free play of personality is greater; he has 
a chance, positively, to run with the ball and call 
attention to himself, and negatively, to cut, backbite, 
and take a chance on showing up his superior. But 
in big business the uses of power are restricted to 
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channels, much like in the army. There is one small 
difference. The army, recognizing this situation, has 
an Inspector General’s office. Officers from the IG 
may visit installations and—since they are independ- 
ent of the base command—listen to criticisms and 
complaints. True, they may seldom take action, but 
they do serve as something of a deterrent, at least 
theoretically, to inefficiency and injustice. 

Perhaps corporations might do well to institute 
some sort of IG system, an outside audit not only 
of the books but also of administrative performance. 
What is needed, I think, is a means of periodically 
going outside the chain of command to evaluate 
efficiency up and down the line. 


What the Crystal Palace could use right now would 
be a court jester, a wild card, to upset the order of 
our days. We could employ a camp joker, a friend- 
of-presidents type, even a fool, whose job would be 
to bring irreverence to our halls. He should be per- 
mitted to make fun of everybody, great and small; to 
mock every process (in an irresponsible way) ; to call 
a spade a spade; to dramatize errors; to stick his head 
in conference rooms, interrupt procedures with a wise- 
crack, and vanish again. You would never know when 
he was coming. You might not see him for weeks or a 
month in your department, but you would know that 
he was somewhere in the building. The corporation 
joker would be an irritant to our complacency. Cut- 
ting capers across our routine, he wouldn’t really 
disrupt the system. Yet he would shake it up a bit. 


One day I took a random look through the files of 
our administrative correspondence. The letters an- 
nounced the availability of some booklets, asked the 
opinion of higher authority on possible contributions 
to a fund, advised that a film be shown to a certain 
group, replied to a schoolteacher’s request for book- 
lets, informed higher authority of this request and 
listed the booklets sent to the teacher, sent background 
material on the company to an advertising agency, 
requested higher authority’s approval of an editorial 
to be run in the house organ, explained to lower 
authority the uses of a kit, and commented on the 
plans of a branch office. 

This is administration, and it is fine. No company 
could function without it. The question in my mind 
is not why corporate administrators exist (someone 
has to expedite things) but why they are so well paid. 
After watching scores of them in action, I could 
swear that their duties consist mainly of frowning 
over sheets of paper, consulting with others, and 
then passing on the job to be done to a specialist. 


The typical official can’t build a bridge, or construct 
a machine, or plan an original idea about anything. 
But he must know something. I believe the adminis- 
trator possesses these important qualifications: 

1. He has the talents of a cork. There are great 
advantages in being an intellectual lightweight. The 
professional man will sink or swim with his ideas, He 
takes chances. The official, having no ideas to bur- 
den him, can bob around like a buoy or marker in 
the roughest water while others are dashed against 
the rocks. 

2. The absence of creative ability is a talent in 
itself. In a corporation it can be a positive asset. It 
gives the pure executive a broader view of any prob- 
lem than the specialist will have. The designer of a 
bridge, for instance, visualizes a span that will be 
beautifully constructed, let it be with expensive ma- 
terials, to last hundreds of years. The bridge is every- 
thing to him. He will probably, if given his way, 
spend too much money on it. But the bridge, as the 
official well knows, is not everything to the corpora- 
tion. It may be one of many expensive undertakings, 
and there is just so much money available. 

The administrator has only a passing interest in 
beauty. He is not limited by an aesthetic sense. He 
is immune to the specialist’s pain, the pain of caring. 
He cares only about the organization and orders from 
above. No matter how many times the decision is 
changed, the man without ideas remains unaffected, 
while the creative man’s standing fluctuates. 

3. A good administrator has a remarkable talent 
for staying out of trouble. A prominent adviser to 
corporations tells me that rule number one for the 
ambitious executive is never to identify himself emo- 
tionally with a project. If the venture should fail he 
becomes too easy a target. If it succeeds he becomes 
a marked man; in other words, a number of people 
will be hoping that he fails next time. Further, to 
take an emotional stand may involve antagonizing 
somebody. This is all right for a professionally tal- 
ented person, but if your ability is purely administra- 
tive what is the good of getting anyone mad at you? 

To avoid blame, the corporation bureaucrat always 
goes by the book. He memorizes handbooks, code 
books, and rule books. He worships proper procedure 
and mortally fears anyone who creates a situation not 
covered by the book. Originality produces disorder 
and change. Hence, it must be controlled by pro- 
cedure. Only through procedure can slow imagina- 
tions throw a halter over minds that would otherwise 
bolt ahead of the group. 

4. The pure executive is also adept, generally in a 
nice way, at credit-grabbing. Nor does he have to 
work very hard at it. The corporate apparatus is so 
rigged that the administrator who has merely dis- 
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tributed jobs can take a share of credit for their 
execution. For the specialists have been corralled into 
a “team,” of which he is the captain. All correspond- 
ence reads in effect “We have done such-and-such.” 
This implies participation of the official, when he 
may have done nothing. 

5. Successful bureaucrats have a form of intelli- 
gence that specialists often lack: they keep their eyes 
on the ball. This sounds easy, but most of us don’t do 
it. You will notice in an administrator on the way up, 
a certain fixed, calculating expression. He is oriented 
wholly toward power. He will give you his courteous 
exterior, the friendly smile and offhand joke, but his 
eye remains fixed on that one spot—where the power 
is. 

6. Finally, the pure official understands the relative 
value of things and the relative importance of people. 
This is sometimes called “judgment.” It is supposed 
to improve with experience, and probably does. But 
“the value of experience” is a concept frequently 
used by old men to keep young men down. For ex- 
ample, at the time of the Suez crisis in 1956 it was 
pointed out with absolute authority by old hands that 


Things to Think About 


m 


the Egyptian pilots and their recruited foreign col- 
leagues lacked the experience to move ships through 
the canal’s tricky currents. This turned out to be 
nonsense. 

I suspect that most jobs in a corporation and else- 
where can be mastered in a few months, or at any 
rate in a year or two, What cannot be learned that 
quickly is the corporation minuet—the respectful 
dance with the right partners. The watchful corpor- 
ation man gradually finds out who is important and 
who is not, what is acceptable and what is not, 
what type of project will advance his fortunes and 
what is not worth bothering about. Experience for 
him mainly adds up to learning how to behave. 
The secrets of gauging and responding to the power 
of others—super-imposed on a normal intelligence— 
will move him slowly upward. 

The process involves no great wear and tear. In 
this way, if you wish, you may become one of those 
men whom Caesar liked to have around him—“sleek- 
headed men, and such as sleep o° nights.” There are 
worse fates, by far. 


. Who were Adam Smith and David Ricardo? 


2. In what sense is it correct and incorrect to call our economic institution “a 
free, competitive, capitalistic system for private profit?” 

3. What is wrong with Harrington’s six “qualifications of the administrator?” 

4. Isn’t it foolish to talk about “the function of the fool” in Big Business? What 
was the function of the fool in Shakespeare’s plays? How does it compare to 


that of the modern comedian? 
Mention all the administrative-bureaucratic aspects of your college you can 


on 


think of. 


Section 6 
The Genesis of the Self 


17. How the Brain Works 


George R. Harrison 


| 
| 
George Russell Harrison (1898— ) was born at San Diego, California. He re- 
ceived his A.B., 1919; A.M., 1920; Ph.D., 1922, all at Stanford University. 
After graduation, he taught at Stanford, Harvard, and M.I.T., where he 
has been dean since 1942. Harrison has been awarded many prizes, medals, 
and memberships in learned societies. He is the author of many scholarly 
and popular articles and (with two colleagues) a standard text on spec- 
troscopy. Today, he is the editor of the Journal of the Optical Society of 
America. 

Students of the social sciences must never forget the physical and bio- ‘ 
logical factors which underlie all human behavior. While most behavior 
that formerly was attributed to instinct and racial traits, or to climatic 
factors, are now known to be due to cultural conditioning, it is also true 
that there cannot be any development of that class of natural phenomena 
called culture except by beings with the biological structures of man. These 
have been developed by the slow processes of evolution over hundreds of 
millions of years. The brain and central nervous system are necessary pre- 
requisites for cultural phenomena to develop. Other necessary biological 
evolutionary structures are the opposable thumb, upright posture, sensitive 
auditory and vocal mechanisms, and visual organs useful for both near 
and far vision. 

The following two articles give some sense of this long evolutionary 
“preparation for the coming of man.” This does not imply any teleological 
planning but rather a series of mutations which resulted in an animal 
which was so constructed that it could not do anything but create culture 
—just as a rose produces a red blossom that smells sweet or a skunk pro- 
duces a scent that . . . smells, 

If you want to find out more about the history of the brain, read C. 
Judson Herrick, or if you don’t want to know all about it, read the entire 
article by Mr. Harrison. It is brief. 


The human brain is a highly specialized device chemical signaling systems, In evolution information 
for processing information, produced by nature after is very important, for it aids in the promotion of 
nearly a billion years of experimenting with electro- order. On the level of the atom, in fact, order and 


George R. Harrison, “How The Brain Works,” The Atlantic Monthly (September, 1956), pp. 58- 
63, Reprinted by permission. 
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information are almost identical. In a disorderly or 
chaotic universe, one that operated by chance alone, 
the term information would be meaningless. 

All the phenomena of our universt are expressions 
of a remarkable process of transferring order through 
the building up of patterns. An atom is an orderly 
pattern of protons, neutrons, and electrons. A mole- 
cule is an orderly pattern of atoms. A sponge, a 
cherry, or a man is an orderly pattern of cells, which 
in turn are orderly arrangements of molecules. A nest 
of termites or a nation brings increased order to the 
behavior of individuals. 

Such orderly patterns are produced and maintained 
in nature by the transfer of information. In the com- 
munity which is an atom, the latest news is passed 
around through the pushes and pulls of electric, mag- 
netic, and gravitational forces. In the body of a higher 
animal, hormone messengers sent via the blood stream 
tell the adrenal cortex and other glands the desires of 
the pituitary. Empires such as that of Rome were 
held together by roads along which runners carried 
the messages of government; the United Nations or 
some successor pattern will attain its end more quickly 
and completely as a result of the improved communi- 
cations provided by such devices as television, radio, 
teleprinting, and automatic translating machines. 

[ep. Nore: The next couple of pages discuss the 
evolution of brain tissues in various animals, and par- 
ticularly in man.] 


The brain thus became an assemblage of switch- 
boards that correlates sensory signals and determines 
what integrated action the organism should take as 
a result. In a human being, it contains a hundred 
times as many nerve lines as the world’s entire tele- 
phone system. It is provided with automatic dialing 
throughout, and within limits is self-repairing. 

A typical nerve cell from the brain of man looks, 
under the microscope, rather like a piece of the root 
end of a kelp plant. At one end it is covered with 
what appear to be numerous branching rootlets, while 
the other end has a long flexible axon or stem. This 
acts as a connecting wire with tips that can make 
electrochemical connections with rootlets on any of a 
number of neighboring cells. Such connections, the 
synapses, are thus living electrical switches. In some 
cases a cell can contact any of a thousand neighboring 
neurons like itself, and thousands can contact it. Thus 
the axon behaves like the plug-in jack of a telephone 
switchboard, while the rootlets are the connectors to 
which the jack can be fitted. In the parts of the brain 
concerned with instinct, the synaptic switches are so 
constructed as always to follow definite, though in- 
volved, patterns of closing and opening; in regions 
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concerned with ideas, the connection patterns are 
more flexible, and can be modified by learning. 

The neurons and their connections in the brain of 
a man are like those in the brain of any other animal, 
but there are many more of them. The brain of an 
ant contains only about 250 cells, that of a bee nearly 
900. In contrast, the human brain contains some 13 
billion cells, about five times as many pink or gray 
neurons as there are people in the world. As one 
might expect from their comparative intelligence, a 
sheep’s brain weighs only one-tenth as much as a 
man’s, but weight is not the final criterion. The brain 
of a whale weighs twice as much as that of a man, 
and that of an elephant three or four times as much, 
but neither contains the necessary complexity of cells 
and circuits to gives its owner a man’s intelligence. 

Such creatures as ants and bees cannot profit much 
by education, for the few possible connection patterns 
of their brain cells are well-established when they are 
born, and they behave automatically in response to 
stimuli from the outside. A worker bee during its 
month of life is pretty much an automaton, operated 
by a complex system of servo-mechanisms built into 
the structures of its cells when they are first arranged 
from molecules. The experience of its ancestral line 
is recorded in its gene structures, molecular memories 
that over countless generations have changed slowly 
through mutations and natural selection. Man also 
has such automatic and instinctive behavior patterns, 
but he has still others that can be modified by his 
experience. These potential circuits are given him as 
sort of a blank check when he is born, with which he 
can draw on amounts of intelligence that depend on 
his own efforts. 

The more flexible electrochemical processes we call 
thought take place in the new brain, a vast set of 
switchboards located in the cortex of the cerebrum. 
Any creature whose cerebral cortex has been removed 
can no longer profit by experience, for no longer does 
it have neurons capable of being connected in new 
flexible patterns. Birds so treated can still fly, cats can 
spit and glower, but neither can remember or learn, 
and without a cerebral cortex there appears to be no 
true awareness. 

Although nature has been developing the brain for 
500 million years, the cerebral cortex began to be 
elaborated some 100 million years ago. And only with- 
in the most recent hundredth of this, a mere million 
years, has the cerebrum developed sufficiently com- 
plex circuits for its possessors to be called men. When 
this stage of development was reached the individual 
began to emerge as important. When an ant is killed 
he can be replaced by another exactly similar ant,* but 


*ep, Nore: He means “very similar.” Exactly similar is a 
logical contradiction. 
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this is never true of a human being. Worker ants of a 
given variety are alike even to their brain patterns; 
because the patterns in a man are flexible, each man 
is different, and what he becomes depends greatly on 
what is done with his cerebral cortex, through ex- 
perience and education, during the formation stages 
of its action patterns. 

Though a person cannot make his brain grow in 
size or potentiality, over the million years of man’s 
existence the average size of the human skull has 
increased in at least two jumps. The oldest skulls yet 
found that can be called human have room for only 
about 20 ounces of brain; at a later period this in- 
creased to a little over two pounds. Today most men 
have about three pounds of mental switchboards. 
More important than size in its effect on human in- 
telligence is the wrinkling of the cerebral cortex, which 
gives increased area for the connection patterns of 
flexible thought. Between early man and intermediate 
man this area doubled, and it has doubled again in 
modern man. We are well fixed now as to mental cir- 
cuits, for the brain of each of us contains many more 
cells than we use effectively, and our intelligence de- 
pends less on how many switchboards we have than 
on how many we choose to relegate to the attic 
unused. 

Anyone who has watched one of the great modern 
electrical digital computers in operation, with its thou- 
sands of tiny pink lights flickering on and off, can 
readily visualize “brain waves” sweeping across the 
billions of cells of our mental switchboards as the 
synapses open and close, switching pulses of current 
here and there. New patterns are seen here emerging 
in nature, for a thought is an electrical pattern, just 
as is an atom. A nerve may be likened to a proton of 
thought; the circuit patterns in which the cells are 
connected are analogous to atoms; and the multiple 
switchboards of the brain are then like molecular 
aggregates. All the glorious welter of color, sound, and 
emotional involvement of our world results from 
countless tiny pulses of electricity, and all instinct and 
awareness appear to be the result of their combina- 
tions. 

Such a picture leads some to feel that the scientist 
is overmechanizing his concept of thought. From the 

human standpoint, a beautiful sunset or lovely music 
is much more real than the electrical impulses, the 
flows of electrons from atom to atom and cell to cell, 
that bring them to consciousness. However, all of our 
ideas are to some extent illusions, and we approach 
reality only by integrating views of phenomena, made 
from different angles of approach, in ways that do not 
lead to contradiction. A scientist has no more right 
to say that his analysis of a sensation on a particular 
sublevel of matter is the really correct one than has a 


poet or mystic who focuses on one emotion or revela- 
tion the right to say that he has found the only Truth. 
Yet each with his own brush can add to the clarity of 
the picture. 

It would be as confusing to describe a “mind” in 
terms of the millions of switchboards for nerve cur- 
rents the brain contains as to describe a piano in terms 
of the particles of wood, felt, and steel of which it is 
composed. Therefore, it is convenient, though some- 
what artificial, to think of our minds as having three 
parts, related very roughly to different assemblies of 
switchboards in the brain. In a greatly oversimplified 
picture these three sections can be thought of respec- 
tively as the primary seats of reason, of desire, and 
of conscience—Freud’s ego, id, and superego, respec- 
tively. 

The ego or conscious mind, which each of us thinks 
of incorrectly as his real self, is where thought, reason, 
and visualization take place. It forms the front as- 
sembly room of the imagination. Urged by the id in 
all sorts of directions that seem immediately desirable, 
and restrained by the cautioning guidance of the 
super-ego, it guides the personality during the hours 
we are awake. 

The surest thing that each of us knows, when he is 
conscious, is that he is aware of being so. Descartes’s 
most famous dictum was: “I think, therefore I am.” 
All animals that possess cerebral hemispheres appar- 
ently feel this “I-ness,” or consciousness of self, though 
it probably increases in sharpness of focus as the higher 
brain is elaborated. 

Many psychologists think of the “stream of con- 
sciousness” as being similar to pictures seen on a 
moving-picture screen, producing sensations which so 
overlap that they give the impression of being con- 
tinuous. For this reason some say that it is illusory to 
talk about the “mind.” But in an exactly analogous 
sense matter is an illusion also, for it consists mostly 
of empty space, and the apparent hardness and solidity 
of a block of steel or granite arise merely because we 
feel and observe them with fingers and eyes composed 
of the same “illusory” matter. In this sense everything 
is illusory. What the psychologists want is for us to 
avoid making unjustified assumptions by the careless 
use of terms such as “mind,” lest we fall into diffi- 
culties like those the physicists had with their Aether, 
which they ultimately were forced to abandon. 

Most important for us is the fact that consciousness 
hooks up the past to the present and lets us peer a bit 
into the future. We feel that we are conscious when 
awake, unconscious when asleep, but actually there 
are many intermediate degrees of consciousness or 
awareness. The ant, the bee, the crab, and the octopus 
all have awareness in increasing degrees, but are 
probably not conscious in the “I” sense at all. A cat 
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is much less conscious than a man, though it may be 
even more aware of many kinds of things that go on 
about it. 

The sets of switchboards in the human brain that 
are more highly developed than those of any other 
animal are those concerned with the production 
of pictures in the mind, with remembering, with 
the use of the symbols needed for calculating, under- 
standing, and communicating, and with finding the 
answers to problems. Such a conscious mind finds 
itself able to reason, so that it can proceed directly 
from causes to effects, and correlate human experience 
over space and time. Intelligence dawns as reason 
begins to be joined by common sense, prudence, and 
expediency, and eventually by imagination, the ability 
to bring separate images together into new associa- 
tions. With the dawn of creative imagination in man, 
nature took another great stride forward in her ability 
to solve problems, a step fully as important as that 
which she had taken when reason first dawned. 


The circuits of the mind improve vastly with use 
and exercise. Thinking in a given way brings an in- 
creased blood supply and more nourishment to the 
cells and synapses involved. The process we call learn- 
ing consists of setting up mental switching patterns 
over and over again, to train certain circuits and 
groups of switchboards to function together. The mind 
needs to be exercised and disciplined as well as to 
have its gates thrown open through interest. 

Disciplinary studies of the past, such as Latin and 
Greek, gave all sorts of little mental hooks on which 
associations could be hung. Science gives equally good 
associative locations. But so superficial is much of our 
modern education becoming, that the necessary con- 
densation nuclei for thought are not being provided 
for our citizens of tomorrow. 

Much of the educative process in the schools today 
consists merely of instruction and training, the con- 
veying of facts and the development of skills. Teachers 
tend less and less to insist that the student learn to 
focus his attention on trains of thought which etch 
sharp patterns in the brain, instead of producing a 
chaotic opening and closing of mental switches at 
random, governed by the emotions of the moment. 

Man’s basic curiosity is unbounded. Natural learn- 
ing is a pleasant process, eagerly sought by every 
normal youngster. Much of modern education has the 
effect of suppressing this by setting, in the name of 
democracy, the same standards of achievement for 
every child regardless of his capabilities. Educators 
should look further into the differences between mo- 
tivated and nonmotivated education. Both are needed. 

The development of the brain that brought a mind 
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to man resulted not only in one improved method of 
making evolutionary progress, but in two. The meth- 
od of natural selection among the products of random 
mutation often requires millions of experiments to 
reach one successful result. The methods of reason 
may require only a hundred. When man developed 
the ability to jump forward mentally to a correct 
conclusion by the new associative process we call cre- 
ative imagination, it could often be reached on the 
first or second attempt, as when Newton arrived by 
inference at the Law of Universal Gravitation. Most 
human progress now results from just such creative 
imagination, based on a properly balanced mixture of 
intelligence and emotion. 

The factor in which a true genius excels is often 
not judgment or memory or even intelligence, but 
creative imagination, the highest achievement of man’s 
new brain. The remarkable human capacity to see, 
in what we call the mind’s eye, images of things that 
our eyes have never seen makes it possible, in addition 
to bringing together new mental patterns of things 
unseen, to bring from the unconscious mind striking 
new combinations of thought patterns. This we call 
inspiration. In the unconscious mind, cell-connection 
patterns boil ceaselessly around in all sorts of random 
arrangements. Most of these are meaningless or use- 
less, and the images they would produce are faulty, 
but a strikingly meaningful set of images occasionally 
becomes associated in the brain of a person having a 
fertile imagination, and can rise rapidly into the 
conscious mind. 

Poets frequently emphasize that they do not know 
what a poem they are writing is about until they have 
finished it. This has been taken by some to indicate 
that inspiration comes from unknown worlds behind 
the mind, but it appears rather to come from inner 
parts of the mind, and hence to be a product of the 
brain itself. Much of a newly created concept is put 
together in the unconscious, and it then is dredged 
out, either in pieces or as a whole, into the conscious, 
where it can be polished. 

As time goes on, the use of creative imagination is 
likely to become more a normal human experience 
than that of the unusual genius. The brain may, once 
in five or fifty thousand years, mutate in new direc- 
tions of complexity. It will certainly long before that 
be supplemented by additional external informational 
devices of the type man has been fashioning ever 
since he learned to chisel his first memoirs in stone. 
In any case, as new demands are made on the brain 
by the increasing complexities of living, it is likely to 
respond by developing new associative processes lying 
as far beyond reason and imagination as these are 
beyond the mental processes of the beasts that inhabit 


the fields. 
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Things to Think About 


1. To what extent can creative imagination be trained or developed? How? Clue: 
are parents or teachers more important in this? 

2. If man’s learning capacity is as great as Harrison says, why do so many 
learn so little and none utilize all his capacities? 

3. Do you think this discussion of the brain’s “circuits, switchboards, electro- 
chemical processes,” etc., is a figure of speech or a real description? Why? 

4. What is a “human mind?” Cue: “It is a name for. . .” 

5. Who was Descartes and when did he live? 


18. Tactile Communication 


Lawrence K. Frank 


Lawrence Kelso Frank (1890— ) was born in Cincinnati, Ohio. He received his A.B. 
from Columbia in 1912. Primarily, his work has been in the research and 
administrative fields for several foundations in the general area of mental 
health, education, social psychology, and psychiatry. He is a member of 
many organizations in these fields and has lectured at leading universities. 
Frank is the author of numerous articles in popular and learned journals 
and has written these books: Society as the Patient (1948) ; Feelings and 
Emotions (1954); Your Adolescent at Home and School (with Mrs. 
Frank) (1956) ; Nature and Human Nurture ( 1957). 

Many common sense and proverbial sayings and much literary lore em- 
phasize the importance of early experience and training in the formation 
of character and personality. This is illustrated by such sayings as: “Train 
a child the way he should go and when he is old, he will not depart from 
it” (Proverbs); “Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined” (Pope) ; 
“The child is father of the man” (Wordsworth) ; “Give us the child for 
eight years, and it will be a Bolshevist forever” (Lenin). (The Jesuits are 
often credited with a similar statement.) 

Some religious views hold that the child is naturally bad as a result of 
Original Sin; that he must be disciplined to combat both Original Sin and 
the danger of the Devil; and finally, he can only be saved and redeemed 
by accepting Christ as his personal Saviour. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, some philosophers became 
convinced that children were naturally good and would become moral and 
socially well-adjusted persons if they were allowed to develop “naturally.” 
Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) in his famous novel Emile (1762) 
argued that children were naturally good at birth and should be allowed 
to develop with little or no guidance or discipline except the free oppor- 
tunity to explore their environment by means of their senses. This doctrine 
of the innate goodness and rationality of children is diametrically opposed 
to Original Sin and is about as unrealistic. In fact, there is an implicit doc- 
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trine of Original Sin in Rousseau’s view that “Everything is good as it 
comes from the hands of the Author of Nature; but everything degener- 
ates in the hands of man.” 

After Darwin’s theory of evolution (1859) became more or less accepted 
by scientific men near the end of the nineteenth century, social and anti- 
social instincts were used to explain human behavior. It was argued that 
there was a natural conflict between the natural instincts and the artificial 
requirements of society. This, too, was not much different from Original 
Sin based on revelation and Rousseauism based on alleged natural law. 

Freud usually is given credit for showing us the great importance of 
early infancy and childhood on adult personality but his theory also de- 
pended on evolutionary instincts. The id plays the role of Original Sin 
and socially imposed repression is the prototype of the Devil. Here, man, 
or society, has a somewhat similar role as in Rousseau’s system. The 
authors of Proverbs, ancient and modern poets, and educators since John 
Amos Comenius (1592-1670) have emphasized the importance of infancy 
and childhood on adult personality. 

Near the end of the nineteenth century, cultural anthropology and 
social psychology as expounded by men like William James (1842-1910), 
James Mark Baldwin (1861-1934), and Charles Horton Cooley (1864- 
1929) laid the foundation for a new theory of personality. The biological 
work of Ivan Pavlov (1849-1936) on the conditioning of reflexes furnished 
an explanation of the mechanisms involved in habit-formation and, prob- 
ably, in all learning. So the cultural habit, social-conditioning theory of 
personality formation soon displaced the instinct theory. 

By 1925, the newborn child was seen to be without any personality, 
without any innate, or instinctive, fears, moral (or immoral) impulses, 
without reason, and without any social or anti-social instincts or drives 
of any kind. That all morality, all knowledge, values, truth, esthetic, social, 
and anti-social behavior has to be learned by symbolic communication is 
now agreed upon by most social scientists. 

When this idea first began to displace the old instinct theory, some psy- 
chologists and sociologists denied that biological differences play much 
part in social behavior. All social differences were said to be due to social 
conditioning. Some still play down, or almost deny, that genetic differ- 
ences are very important in the sexual, racial, or individual behavior of 
people. If Johnny doesn’t learn to read, it is due to poor home life, lack of 
motivation, compensatory behavior, poor teachers, feelings of inferiority, 
over- or under-compensation, etc., rather than to poor eyesight, poor hear- 
ing, malnutrition, endocrine imbalance, or possibly a defective cortex, 
which may be due to genetic factors, congenital or post-natal illness, 
trauma, or dietary deficiencies. 

Any one or several of these factors might cause the observed condition 
but it is often impossible to tell which. In general, modern scholars are 
likely to agree that biological factors limit the kind of achievement a given 
person is capable of, but these factors may be genetic (hereditary), vari- 
ational, or acquired before or after birth. In every case, it still remains 
true that “you can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” but it is also 
true that many a potential “silk purse” can be made into a “sow’s ear” by 
unfavorable social conditioning. 

Mr. Frank shows how the early tactile experiences of the child may 
affect his subsequent personality development. Early patterns of seeing, 
hearing, smelling, and tasting, to say nothing of early verbal habits, are 
also highly important, but touch is the most ancient, pervasive, and per- 
sistent sensory process. In fact, all the other senses are merely specialized 
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organs from the embryonic cells of touch (pressure, heat, cold, pain, etc.). 
People like to be stroked and cuddled all their lives. For children, it is 
as indispensable as food and drink if they ever are going to become human. 
You should read all of Mr. Frank’s article. 


It may not be unwarranted to assume that the 
infant initially" has a primitive tactile sensitivity and 
capacity for response which is acute at birth in vary- 
ing degrees in individual infants and which needs to 
be functionally operative and fulfilled as an essential 
stage in his development. Denial or deprivation of 
these early tactile experiences may compromise his 
future learning, such as speech, cognition, symbolic 
recognition, and his capacity for more mature tactile 
communication, as we will discuss later. This initial 
or primary tactile sensitivity and need for tactile ex- 
periences may then diminish, or be incorporated in 
larger patterns as are the early reflexes (Babinski 
reflex is diminished but retained in walking). 

In these early tactile experiences we may see more 
clearly how the infant begins to communicate tac- 
tually and gradually enlarges his communications as 
he develops his capacities for other sensory aware- 
ness and perception and for other forms of response. 
Here the suggestion made earlier about signals, signs, 
and symbols finds application since in infant develop- 
ment, and indeed in personality development gener- 
ally, we may observe this progression from signal to 
sign to symbol. 

The baby begins to communicate with himself by 
feeling his own body, exploring its shape and textures, 
discovering its orifices and thereby begins to establish 
his body image which, of course, is reinforced or often 
negated by pleasurable or painful tactile experiences 
with other human beings. It seems highly probable 
that the continual physiological alterations internally, 
some of which he has, such as colic or stomach ache or 
a full bladder or rectum, also enter into this evolving 
image of the body. Later on various visual cues may 
be established as he focuses his vision upon his fingers 
and feet and so begins to build up a visual image to 
supplement and reinforce his tactile experiences. 

The newborn infant with underdeveloped, inade- 
quate capacity for homeostasis apparently requires 
these tactile experiences for maintaining his internal 
equilibrium, Thus, he keeps warm through bodily 
contacts. He maintains or recovers his internal equi- 
librium when disturbed by fear or pain (including 
digestive upsets—stomach ache, gas, etc.), hunger, 
cold, through close contacts with the mother person 
and rhythmic tactile stimulation, as in patting, strok- 
ing, caressing. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the infant when disturbed emotionally? usually 
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responds to patting or even vigorous, but rhythmic, 
slapping on the back, with increasing composure. In 
an older child this patting may awaken or keep him 
awake, but it puts an infant to sleep; this age differ- 
ence offers some support for the assumption of an 
early infantile sensitivity or need for rhythmic tactile 
stimulation which fades out or is incorporated into 
other patterns or becomes quiescent until puberty. 

The baby responds to the signal(s) given by the 
nipple and the tactile contacts involved in nursing, 
by sucking, which is a message to the mother; thereby 
he allays his hunger as she responds by lactation. The 
combination of two or more signals thus establishes 
a sign so that sooner or later the infant recognizes the 
mother and begins to respond to her with the set or 
expectation for consummation through feeding. 

Likewise, the infant is cuddled and patted by the 
mother when disturbed, frightened, or in pain. Usual- 
ly she speaks or hums or sings to him at the same time. 
Thus he learns to recognize the sound of mother’s 
voice as a sign, or surrogate for her touch. Later he 
may respond to her voice at a distance as a surrogate 
for her actual physical contact. This response becomes 
clear when he has learned to recognize words (al- 
though he may not be able to talk) and her reassuring 
words are accepted, although she is not present and 
touchable, as symbolic equivalents of tactile exper- 
ience. Likewise, the child learns to recognize the 
mother’s voice as a sign of her disappointment and 
may cringe at her harsh voice as to physical punish- 
ment which he has experienced previously when 
scolded or spanked. It seems clear that the child’s 
reception of verbal message is predicated in large 
measure upon his prior tactile experience so that 
facial expressions and gestures become signs and sym- 
bols for certain kinds of tactile communications and 
interpersonal relations. A person, who is emotionally 
disturbed while holding or carrying an infant, may 
communicate that disturbance to the infant through 
tactile contacts just as a calm, relaxed person may 
soothe a disturbed child by holding him, with or with- 
out patting. The close, tactile contact of being held 
firmly apparently reassures a child. 

What seems to be involved in the infant’s matura- 


physiological responses to Messages, usually signals, such as 
pain, hunger contractions, loud noises, bright light, cold, etc. ; 
these responses exceed the usual normal range of physiological 
variability exhibited in moment to moment, hour to hour, 
day to day alterations for maintaining a dynamic, internal 
equilibrium (homeostasis), 


tion is that the primary mode of tactile communication 
is replaced by auditory and kinesic messages. These 
messages are no longer signals but become signs which 
later become or are replaced by symbols to which the 
infant responds, both physiologically and symbolically. 

If the human child were limited to purely tactile 
communications, he could not fully develop his ca- 
pacity for fantasy and imagination, and for building 
the conceptual framework required for living in a 
cultural world. Thus the learning of abstractions 
means literally developing the capacity to recognize 
and respond to various symbols as in words or designs 
which serve as surrogates for the concrete actuality 
of events, for the most part initially perceived tac- 
tually. 

The baby’s initial orientation to the spatial dimen- 
sions of the world occurs through tactile explorations 
—feeling with hands and fingers, often with the lips, 
manipulating and testing out the qualities, size, shape, 
texture, density, etc., of whatever the infant can 
touch. The manipulations involve motor activities 
and increasingly skillful neuromuscular co-ordinations 
which are established through tactile messages that 
are gradually supplanted and replaced by visual clues 
in most children. Thus the baby’s perception of the 
world is built upon and initially shaped by tactile 
experiences. It is to be remembered that as in all sym- 
bolic processes, the meaning of the symbol derives 
from prior direct sensory awareness which may or may 
not be reinstated at a later time. 


As indicated in the section on “Cultural Patterning 
of Tactile Processes,” one of the basic experiences of 
a child is learning to respect the inviolability of things, 
animals, places, and persons which occurs when the 
child becomes mobile and explores the world. This 
involves the curtailment and prohibition of tactile ex- 
periences, forbidding the child to touch whatever is 
defined by adults as inviolable (property, sacred 
places, forbidden objects, persons). His naive ap- 
proach to these inviting object-persons is blocked and 
prohibited, often with painful punishment, until they 
are perceived as not-touchable except when he has 
permission or has performed the necessary rituals, 
negotiations, buying, etc. Not only are these tactile 
experiencess of crucial significance for social order, 
but the transformation of the child’s naive impulsive 
response to the world into the learned observance of 
inviolability, usually involves emotional disturbances, 
conflicts with parents and often over-learning, so that 
the child may become inhibited and less capable of 
making tactile contacts, even those which he or she 
may seek as occasions for interpersonal relations, as 
in intercourse. 
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Here we see how tactile experiences undergo a 
second critical phase. Early, he has experienced pri- 
mary tactile fulfillment or denial as a baby, and devel- 
oped his idiosyncratic mode of tactile communication 
and its elaboration into other modes. Now he must 
undergo an often severe restriction upon tactile ex- 
periences in which the world around him is alienated 
from his touch so that he must learf’ to recognize 
almost everything by eye and ear as symbols of inviola- 
bility which he must recognize, inhibiting his spon- 
taneous impulse to touch or strike. His own body, 
especially the genitals, may be defined as inviolable, 
not to be touched under penalty of punishment. This 
means the child must learn to impute inviolability 
to what was previously accessible and thereby he is 
inducted into the social world of respect for property 
and persons and of sex morals, according to the often 
highly elaborate codes of customs and law. Needless 
to say, children may learn to observe these inviolabil- 
ities through punishment, and exhibit law-abiding 
conduct when watched or fearful of detection and 
punishment, but not develop the self-administered 
inhibitions for social order. Or, they undergo continual 
conflicts between the impulsive response to forbidden 
things and persons and the partially learned, but not 
fully accepted, prohibitions. A recognition of the 
basic tactile experiences in learning socially-prescribed 
conduct and respect for the law offers clues to the 
genetic study of socialization and its vicissitudes. 


Thus, how the baby is treated, what tactual exper- 
iences he has being bathed, clothed, tucked in bed, or 
in a sleeping bag, how he is mothered and handled 
by others governs his initial tactile responses and by 
so much guides his subsequent learning and relation- 
ships. How the baby feels in his own skin, as treated 
according to the cultural patterns of his group, gives 
him an image of his body with feelings about it which 
reflect and express such experiences. He may learn 
to expect, to evoke, tactile contacts or be passive or 
anesthetic, with little or no such contacts. When one 
remembers the diversity of patterns of infant care, 
being kept close to mother’s body, or isolated and left 
alone, being free to kick and squirm and wave his 
arms, to play with objects, or parts of his own body, 
or to be tightly swaddled or bound to a cradle board, 
it is evident that babies can survive under a variety 
of treatments, But it also seems clear that their early 
tactile experiences enter into and largely govern their 
subsequent learning and their use of patterns of com- 
munication. 

If the baby is limited in his tactile experiences, 
denied much opportunity to send or receive tactile 
communications, he presumably must wait until his 
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capacity for visual and auditory recognition and 
reception have developed sufficiently to permit him 
to enter into communication with others. Thus, such 
a child will not only have little of the primary tactile 
experiences upon which to develop his sign and sym- 
bolic communication, but will be expected to rely 
upon more or less arbitrary visual and auditory sym- 
bols and to acéept their meanings, not as experientially 
learned, but as prescribed by others. This suggests that 
while children so reared can and do learn sign and 
symbol recognition and response, they may be more 
dependent than other children upon the authority 
of parents who define and impose these signs and 
symbols. These children, also being limited in early 
motor activities and manipulation therefore may be 
more willing to abide by authoritative pronounce- 
ments or more ready to rebel. 

Symbols, lacking primary tactile validation, may be 
less clearly and less effectively established as basic 
codes for communication later. This offers one ap- 
proach to the schizoid and schizophrenic personalities 
who have been unable to enter fully and effectively 
into the symbolic, cognitive world of ideas as accepted 
by others, and who are reported to be frequently re- 
jected babies, or deprived of mothering. Also this 
may throw light upon the impairment of abstract 
thinking observed in children who have been separated 
from the mother. Since living in a symbolic world of 
ideas and concepts is a most difficult and subtle 
achievement, denial or deprivation of primary tactile 
experiences may be revealed as crucial in the develop- 
ment of personalities and character structure, and 
also in the configuration of a culture. 

One of the significant events in the development 
of personality has long been recognized in terms of 
the child’s learning to distinguish between “me” and 
“not-me,” often stated as his first “facing of reality.” 
It seems more probable that the child’s first recog- 
nition of “not-me” is of a highly specific, idiosyncratic 
“not-me” as contrasted with the consensual world of 
actuality (“reality”). The baby apparently quite early 
recognizes the “not-me” as my mother, my bottle, my 
crib, my rattle, etc., each being tactually experienced 
and accepted and responded to idiomatically. Only 
later does the child replace this idiosyncratic “not-me” 
with the more generalized concepts and symbols of 
the public consensual world of “reality.” This tran- 
sition occurs with and is facilitated by the use of 
language and the acceptance of visual and auditory 
Surrogates or signs and symbols. 

The baby’s initial communication with the world 
being largely tactile, the early recognition of the “not- 
me” probably comes as these tactile signals become 
signs of specific meanings, namely, of “my” familiar, 
reassuring, comforting mother, bottle, bed, etc., from 


which he receives the familiar, customary tactile mes- 
sages, plus the reassuring auditory and visual cues 
(mother’s voice and face and hands) which further 
distinguish and establish these as signs of “my” world. 
Language, first as recognizable signs and then as 
symbols and then as verbal messages he can send, 
provides the conceptual framework of ideas, concepts, 
and expectations for living in the common public 
world (“reality”). This requires the gradual replace- 
ment of the idiosyncratic “not-me” by the consensual 
“not-me,” a transition from the largely tactile to lin- 
guistic and kinesic and symbolic communications. This 
transition to the symbolic world and acceptance of 
adult concepts is not always easy for children. Some 
may only partially give up their idiosyncratic “not- 
me” and try to live on two levels of communication, 
while others may be unable to attain even this degree 
of participation in the consensual world, continuing 
to rely upon signals. 


Thus we can see the individual learning to respond, 
with patterns of various kinds and in different modes, 
tactile, kinesic language (which are not naive organic 
responses), to biological signals or their learned sur- 
rogates; further, the individual develops responses, 
which are uniquely human, to symbols which have 
been created and established as the occasions for 
such learned symbolic responses. 

For example, the individual may withdraw his 
hand when he touches fire or a hot object that serves 
as a signal to that withdrawal response, often a reflex 
withdrawal to pain. He may learn then to recognize 
the color of a hot object or its customary shape as a 
sign of its hazardous nature and thereafter avoid 
touching it. But when he learns to respond to the 
word “hot” he is acting symbolically, since his rec- 
ognition of and response to that word, “hot,” are 
not naive biological responses but recognition of a 
symbol with appropriate response to that symbol 
according to what others have taught him. 

This emphasis upon the cultural patterning of sym- 
bolic processes seems justified because we have recog- 
nized that symbols are cultural, but have not given 
equal recognition to the necessity of learning these 
symbols from others. Thus, various infra-human 
organisms can be trained to recognize and respond 
to symbols of a fairly wide range, but no animal ever 
teaches its young to recognize and respond to symbols, 
although they do help the young to recognize signals 
and some signs. This points to the uniquely human 
capacity for maintaining basic organic processes, in- 
cluding recognition of many signals, and also for 
superseding and replacing these primary modes of 
communication with signs and symbols, thereby enor- 
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mously enlarging the range and subtlety of human as he relates himself to the World and other persons. 
communications, and providing for the development The elementary, primary modes of communication 
of the highly individualized, idiosyncratic personality may be overlaid, superseded, and incorporated in sym- 
process. We can observe how each person learns to use bolic communication but under stress, may again 
these processes in his own way for his own purposes become regnant. 
s. 
Things to Think About s 
1. Have someone who is interested in anthropology see how many proverbs of 
“primitive” peoples he can find that illustrate the idea of “as the twig is bent.” 
How many can you find for our own culture? 
2. How would you go about it to test: “People like to be stroked and cuddled all 
their lives”? 
3. In what sense are “seeing” and “hearing” really “touch” experiences? 
4. Discuss: “Much experience that is not tactile uses tactile terms for communi- 


19. The 


cation.” Clue: “John is a smooth operator.” How many similar expressions 
can you find? 


. Can you find any examples of the truth or falsity of the last sentence in this 


article? 


Looking Glass Self 


Charles Horton Cooley 


For biographic note on Charles Horton Cooley, see Selection 5. 


This selection is from one of the most famous and often quoted parts of 


Professor Cooley’s first book. It is based on observations of his own children 
and the available scientific and literary reports describing the child’s devel- 
opment of a self. He himself concluded that it was the mastery of the per- 
sonal pronouns which indicated that the child had really become a “person,” 
that is, one who can treat himself as an object and hence differentiate his 
self from other selves. By observing his little girl, he also noted that the 
child recognized and named others before she did herself. When she finally 
was able to use “I” correctly, she also simultaneously used other names for 
her own self. Of course, there is an inarticulate sense of self, both self- 
assertion and self-demands, long before there is any verbal expression of 
it. There is also an inarticulate sense of other selves. The real point in 
Professor Cooley’s study of his third child is that it confirmed his earlier 
impressions, from observation of his first two children and his reading, 
that the self-concept is basically social and is learned through contact with 
other people. The “I” is only a name for self-feeling, not a name for the 
child’s body. He has a strong sense of self long before he thinks of himself 
as an “object.” Considerable objectivity, or abstract-mindedness, must be 


Charles H. Cooley, “The Looking Glass Self,” Human Nature and the Social Order (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902 and 1922 2nd ed.). Excerpts from Chapters V and VI, 1922 edition. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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acquired before anyone can think clearly of himself as an “object.” In fact, 
very few ever learn to think very clearly of themselves as an object, that 
is, to “see themselves as others see them.” 

I attempted to repeat Cooley’s study of the self-words of a child.’ The 
results were about the same except that this child learned the proper use of 
the pronouns much earlier than Cooley’s child. His child had learned 
them earlier than her brother, who was the first child. My child was an 
“only child.” All “first” children are also “only” children while learning 
language habits. 

It should be easy to get scientific answers to such questions as: Do boys 
learn to talk later and less accurately than girls? Do older children delay 
and confuse the language habits of younger children, and especially the 
mastery of personal pronouns, by answering for them, talking “baby talk” 
to them, using poor grammar, mispronouncing and misusing words? A 
closely allied question, often discussed with more heat than light, is this: 
What is the effect of telling young children fairy stories, the Santa Claus 
myth, Easter Bunny, ete., and otherwise falsifying reality? Does using 
baby words (euphemisms) for the sex organs and toilet activities de- 
lay or confuse the development of healthy-minded feelings and prac- 
tices? Should baby names ever be used and continued till adolescence or 
later? 

If the theories about the importance of infant and young child experi- 
ences are correct, it would seem that early language behavior of all kinds 
would greatly influence adult personality structure and function. Possibly 
flight from reality and fantasy modes of thinking and feeling in early 
childhood lay the foundation for neurotic and psychotic illness in adults 
who are somewhat neurally unstable and are subjected to greater social 


stress than they can stand. 


*Read Bain, “The Self-and-Other Words of a Child,” American Journal of Sociology (May, 
1936), pp. 767-775. Cooley’s study of his third child was titled, “A Study of the Early Use of 
Self-Words by a Child,” Psychological Review (November, 1908), pp. 339-357, 


In a very large and interesting class of cases the 
social reference takes the form of a somewhat definite 
imagination of how one’s self—that is, any idea he ap- 
propriates—appears in a particular mind, and the 
kind of self-feeling one has is determined by the 
attitude toward this attributed to that other mind. A 
social self of this sort might be called the reflected 
or looking-glass self: 

“Each to each a looking-glass 

Reflects the other that doth pass.” 
As we see our face, figure, and dress in the glass, and 
are interested in them because they are ours, and 
pleased or otherwise with them according as they do 
or do not answer to what we should like them to be; 
so in imagination we perceive in another’s mind some 
thought of our appearance, manners, aims, deeds, 
character, friends, and so on, and are variously af- 
fected by it. 

A self-idea of this sort seems to have three principal 
elements: the imagination of our appearance to the 
other person; the imagination of his judgment of that 


appearance, and some sort of self-feeling, such as 
pride or mortification. The comparison with a looking- 
glass hardly suggests the second element, the imagined 
judgment, which is quite essential, The thing that 
moves us to pride or shame is not the mere mechanical 
reflection of ourselves, but an imputed sentiment, the 
imagined effect of this reflection upon another’s mind. 
This is evident from the fact that the character and 
weight of that other, in whose mind we see ourselves, 
makes all the difference with our feeling. We are 
ashamed to seem evasive in the presence of a straight- 
forward man, cowardly in the presence of a brave one, 
gross in the eyes of a refined one, and so on. We 
always imagine, and in imagining share, the judg- 
ments of the other mind. A man will boast to one 
person of an action—say some sharp transaction in 
trade—which he would be ashamed to own to another. 


Simplicity is a pleasant thing in children, or at any 
age, but it is not necessarily admirable, nor is affec- 


tation altogether a thing of evil. To be normal, to be 
at home in the world, with a prospect of power, use- 
fulness, or success, the person must have that imag- 
inative insight into other minds that underlies tact 
and savoir-faire, morality and beneficence. This in- 
sight involves sophistication, some understanding and 
sharing of the clandestine impulses of human nature. 
A simplicity that is merely the lack of this insight 
indicates a sort of defect. There is, however, another 
kind of simplicity, belonging to a character that is 
subtle and sensitive, but has sufficient force and men- 
tal clearness to keep in strict order the many impulses 
to which it is open, and so preserve its directness and 
unity. One may be simple like Simple Simon, or in 
the sense that Emerson meant when he said, “To be 
simple is to be great.” Affectation, vanity, and the 
like, indicate the lack of proper assimilation of the 
influences arising from our sense of what others think 
of us. Instead of these influences working upon the 
individual gradually and without disturbing his equi- 
librium, they overbear him so that he appears to be 
not himself, posing, out of function, and hence silly, 
weak, contemptible. The affected smile, the “foolish 
face of praise” is a type of all affectation, an external, 
put-on thing, a weak and fatuous petition for ap- 
proval. Whenever one is growing rapidly, learning 
eagerly, preoccupied with strange ideals, he is in 
danger of the loss of equilibrium; and so we notice it 
in sensitive children, especially girls, in young people 
between fourteen and twenty, and at all ages in per- 
sons of unstable individuality. 

This disturbance of our equilibrium by the out- 
going of the imagination toward another person’s 
point of view means that we are undergoing his in- 
fluence. In the presence of one whom we feel to be 
of importance there is a tendency to enter into and 
adopt, by sympathy, his judgment of ourself, to put 
a new value on ideas and purposes, to recast life in 
his image. With a very sensitive person this tendency 
is often evident to others in ordinary conversation 
and in trivial matters. By force of an impulse spring- 
ing directly from the delicacy of his perceptions he is 
continually imagining how he appears to his inter- 
locutor, and accepting the image, for the moment, as 
himself. If the other appears to think him well- 
informed on some recondite matter, he is likely to 
assume a learned expression; if thought judicious he 
looks as if he were, if accused of dishonesty he appears 
guilty, and so on. In short, a sensitive man, in the 
presence of an impressive personality, tends to be- 
come, for the time, his interpretation of what the 
other thinks he is. It is only the heavy-minded who 
will not feel this to be true, in some degree, of them- 
selves. Of course it is usually a temporary and some- 
what superficial phenomenon; but it is typical of all 
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ascendancy, and helps us to understand how persons 
have power over us through some hold upon our 
imaginations, and how our personality grows and takes 
form by divining the appearance of our present self 
to other minds. 

So long as a character is open and capable of growth 
it retains a corresponding impressibility, which is 
not weakness unless it swamps the assimilating and 
organizing faculty. I know men whose careers are a 
proof of stable and aggressive character who have an 
almost feminine sensitiveness regarding their seeming 
to others. Indeed, if one sees a man whose attitude 
toward others is always assertive, never receptive, he 
may be confident that man will never go far, because 
he will never learn much. In character, as in every 
phase of life, health requires a just union of stability 
with plasticity. 

There is a vague excitement of the social self more 
general than any particular emotion or sentiment. 
Thus the mere presence of people, a “sense of other 
persons,” as Professor Baldwin says, and an aware- 
ness of their observation, often causes a vague dis- 
comfort, doubt, and tension. One feels that there is 
a social image of himself lurking about, and not 
knowing what it is, he is obscurely alarmed. Many 
people, perhaps most, feel more or less agitation and 
embarrassment under the observation of strangers, and 
for some even sitting in the same room with un- 
familiar or uncongenial people is harassing and ex- 
hausting. It is well known, for instance, that a visit 
from a stranger would often cost Darwin his night’s 
sleep, and many similar examples could be collected 
from the records of men of letters. At this point, how- 
ever, it is evident that we approach the borders of 
mental pathology. 

Possibly some will think that I exaggerate the im- 
portance of social self-feeling by taking persons and 
periods of life that are abnormally sensitive. But I 
believe that with all normal and human people it 
remains, in one form or another, the mainspring of 
endeavor and a chief interest of the imagination 
throughout life. As is the case with other feelings, we 
do not think much of it so long as it is moderately 
and regularly gratified. Many people of balanced 
mind and congenial activity scarcely know that they 
care what others think of them, and will deny, per- 
haps with indignation, that such care is an important 
factor in what they are and do. But this is illusion. 
If failure or disgrace arrives, if one suddenly finds 
that the faces of men show coldness or contempt 
instead of the kindliness and deference that he is used 
to, he will perceive from the shock, the fear, the sense 
of being outcast and helpless, that he was living in the 
minds of others without knowing it, just as we daily 
walk the solid ground without thinking how it bears 
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us up. This fact is so familiar in literature, especially 
in modern novels, that it ought to be obvious enough. 
The works of George Eliot are particularly strong 
in the exposition of it. In most of her novels there is 
some character like Mr. Bulstrode in “Middlemarch” 
or Mr. Jermyn in “Felix Holt,” whose respectable and 
long-established social image of himself is shattered 
by the coming to light of hidden truth. 

It is true, however, that the attempt to describe the 
social self and to analyze the mental processes that 
enter into it almost unavoidably makes it appear more 
reflective and “self-conscious” than it usually is. Thus 
while some readers will be able to discover in them- 
selves a quite definite and deliberate contemplation of 
the reflected self, others will perhaps find nothing but 
a sympathetic impulse, so simple that it can hardly be 
made the object of distinct thought. Many people 
whose behavior shows that their idea of themselves is 
largely caught from the persons they are with, are yet 
quite innocent of any intentional posing; it is a matter 
of subconscious impulse or mere suggestion. The self 
of very sensitive but nonreflective minds is of this 
character. 

The group self or “we” is simply an “I” which in- 

cludes other persons. One identifies himself with a 
group and speaks of the common will, opinion, serv- 
ice, or the like in terms of “we” and “us.” The sense 
of it is stimulated by cooperation within and opposi- 
tion without. A family that has had to struggle with 
economic difficulties usually develops solidarity—‘‘We 
paid off the mortgage,” “We sent the boys to college,” 
and the like. A student identifies himself with his class 
or his university when it is performing a social function 
of some kind, especially when it is contending in games 
with other classes or institutions. “We won the tug of 
war,” he says, or “We beat Wisconsin at football.” 
Those of us who remained at home during the Great 
War nevertheless tell how “we” entered the war in 
1917, how “we” fought decisively in the Argonne, and 
so on. 

It is notable that the national self, indeed any group 
self, can be felt only in relation to a larger society, just 
as the individual self is felt only in relation to other 
individuals. We could have no patriotism unless we 
were aware of other nations, and the effect of a defi- 
nitely organized society of nations, in whose activities 
we all took a generous interest, would be, not to 
diminish patriotism, as some have unintelligently as- 
serted, but to raise its character, to make it more vivid, 
continuous, varied, and sympathetic. It would be like 
the self-consciousness of an intelligent individual in 
constant and friendly intercourse with others, as con- 
trasted with the brutal self-assertion of one who knows 
his fellows only as objects of suspicion and hostility. 
The patriotism of the past has been of the latter kind, 


and we have hardly considered its higher possibilities. 
The national “we” can and should be a self of real 
honor, service, and humane aspiration. 


. . . . . 


Self-reverence, as I understand the matter, means 
reverence for a higher or ideal self; a real “I,” because 
it is based on what the individual actually is, as only 
he himself can know and appropriate it, but a better 
“I” of aspiration rather than attainment; it is simply 
the best he can make out of life. Reverence for it im- 
plies, as Emerson urges, resistance to friends and 
counsellors and to any influence that the mind honest- 
ly rejects as inconsistent with itself; a man must feel 
that the final arbiter is within him and not outside of 
him in some master, living or dead, as conventional 
religion, for instance, necessarily teaches. Nevertheless 
this highest self is a social self, in that it is a product 
of constructive imagination working with the materials 
which social experience supplies. Our ideals of per- 
sonal character are built up out of thoughts and 
sentiments developed by intercourse, and very largely 
by imagining how our selves would appear in the 
minds of persons we look up to. These are not neces- 
sarily living persons; any one that is at all real, that 
is imaginable, to us, becomes a possible occasion of 
social self-feeling; and idealizing and aspiring persons 
live largely in the imagined presence of masters and 
heroes to whom they refer their own life for comment 
and improvement. This is particularly true of youth, 
when ideals are forming; later the personal element in 
these ideals, having performed its function of suggest- 
ing and vivifying them, is likely to fade out of con- 
sciousness and leave only habits and principles whose 
social origin is forgotten. 


Healthy, balanced minds, of only medium sensi- 
bility, in a congenial environment and occupied with 
wholesome activity, keep the middle road of self- 
respect and reasonable ambition. They may require no 
special effort, no conscious struggle with recalcitrant 
egotism, to avoid heart-burning, jealousy, arrogance, 
anxious running after approval, and other maladies of 
the social self. With enough self-feeling to stimulate 
and not enough to torment him, with a social circle 
appreciative but not flattering, with good health and 
moderate success, a man may go through life with very 
little use for the moral and religious weapons that 
have been wrought for the repression of a contuma- 
cious self. There are many, particularly in an active, 
hopeful, and materially prosperous time like this, who 
have little experience of inner conflict and no interest 
in the literature and doctrine that relate to it. 

But nearly all persons of the finer, more sensitive 


sort find the social self at times a source of passion 
and pain. In so far as a man amounts to anything, 
stands for anything, is truly an individual, he has an 
ego about which his passions cluster, and to ag- 
grandize which must be a principal aim with him. But 
the very fact that the self is the object of our schemes 
and endeavors makes it a centre of mental disturb- 
ance: its suggestions are of effort, responsibility, doubt, 
hope, and fear. Just as a man cannot enjoy the grass 
and trees in his own grounds with quite the peace and 
freedom that he can those abroad, because they remind 
him of improvements that he ought to make and the 
like; so any part of the self is, in its nature, likely to 
be suggestive of exertion rather than rest. Moreover, 
it would seem that self-feeling, though pleasant in 
normal duration and intensity, is disagreeable in 
excess, like any other sort of feeling. One reason why 
we get tired of ourselves is simply that we have ex- 
hausted our capacity for experiencing with pleasure a 
certain kind of emotion. 

As we have seen, the self that is most importunate 
is a reflection, largely, from the minds of others. This 
phase of self is related to character very much as 
credit is related to the gold and other securities upon 
which it rests, It easily and willingly expands, in most 
of us, and is liable to sudden, irrational, and grievous 
collapses. We live on, cheerful, self-confident, con- 
scious of helping make the world go round, until in 
some rude hour we learn that we do not stand so well 
as we thought we did, that the image of us is tarnished. 
Perhaps we do something, quite naturally, that we find 
the social order is set against, or perhaps it is the or- 
dinary course of our life that is not so well regarded 
as we supposed. At any rate, we find with a chill of 
terror that the world is cold and strange, and that our 
self-esteem, self-confidence, and hope, being chiefly 
founded upon opinions attributed to others, go down 
in the crash. Our reason may tell us that we are no 
less worthy than we were before, but dread and doubt 
do not permit us to believe it. The sensitive mind will 
certainly suffer, because of the instability of opinion. 
Cadet cum labili. As social beings we live with our 
eyes upon our reflection, but have no assurance of the 
tranquillity of the waters in which we see it. In the 
days of witchcraft it used to be believed that if one 
person secretly made a waxen image of another and 
stuck pins into the image, its counterpart would suffer 
tortures, and that if the image was melted the person 
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would die. This superstition is almost realized in the 
relation between the private self and its social reflec- 
tion. They seem separate but are darkly united, and 
what is done to the one is done to the other. 

If a person of energetic and fine-strung tempera- 
ment is neither vain nor proud, and lives equably 
without suffering seriously from mortification, jeal- 
ousy, and the like; it is because he has in some way 
learned to discipline and control his self-feeling, and 
thus to escape the pains to which it makes him liable. 
To effect some such escape has always been a present 
and urgent problem with sensitive minds, and the 
literature of the inner life is very largely a record of 
struggle with the inordinate passions of the social self. 
To the commoner and somewhat sluggish sorts of 
people these passions are, on the whole, agreeable and 
beneficent. Emulation, ambition, honor, even pride 
and vanity in moderation, belong to the higher and 
more imaginative parts of our thought; they awaken 
us from sensuality and inspire us with ideal and social- 
ly determined purposes. The doctrine that they are 
evil could have originated only with those who felt 
them so; that is, I take it, with unusually sensitive 
spirits, or those whom circumstances denied a normal 
and wholesome self-expression. To such the thought of 
self becomes painful, not because of any lack of self- 
feeling; but, quite the reverse, because, being too sen- 
sitive and tender, it becomes over-wrought, so that 
this thought sets in vibration an emotional chord al- 
ready strained and in need of rest. To such minds 
self-abnegation becomes an ideal, an ideal of rest, 
peace, and freedom, like green pastures and still 
waters, The prophets of the inner life, like Marcus 
Aurelius, St. Paul, St. Augustine, Thomas à Kempis, 
and Pascal, were men distinguished not by the lack of 
an aggressive self, but by a success in controlling and 
elevating it which makes them the examples of all who 
undergo a like struggle with it. If their ego had not 
been naturally importunate they would not have been 
forced to contend with it, and to develop the tactics 
of that contention for the edification of times to come. 

The social self may be protected either in the nega- 
tive way, by some sort of withdrawal from the sugges- 
tions that agitate and harass it, or in the positive way, 
by contending with them and learning to control and 
transform them, so that they are no longer painful; 
most teachers inculcating some sort of a combination 
of these two kinds of tactics. 


1. How many people in the class have had “baby” names which persisted into ado- 
lescence and embarrassed them? 


2. Discuss: “A child’s imagina 


stories.” 


tion cannot be developed without telling him fairy 
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3. What is the relationship between “role-playing” and the “looking glass self” ? 

4. Have you ever “hero-worshipped” or been “hero-worshipped” ? How did it af- 
fect you in each case? 

5. In what sense is one’s “ideal self” actually a social self? Is martyrdom ever ra- 
tional, or useful, or admirable? Why—for all three? 


20. Genesis of the Self 
George H. Mead 


George Herbert Mead (1863-1931) was born in South Hadley, Massachusetts. He at- 
tended Oberlin College, receiving an A.B. in 1883, and later received 
another A.B. at Harvard in 1888. Mead also attended the Universities of 
Leipsig and Berlin but apparently never received the Ph.D. From 1891 to 
1907, he taught at the University of Michigan. In 1907, he went to Chicago 
where he remained until his death. He published only a few articles and 
no systematic treatises, but he was famous and influential as a teacher. 
His students took down some of his courses word for word. Several vol- 
umes derived from these “notes” have been published. Mind, Self, and 
Society is one of the best and is based on stenographic reports of his 
lectures on social psychology. 

Preceding articles have shown the biological and social bases for the 
development of the self. Cooley observed that there is no innate conception 
of self and little evidence that a young child instinctively imitates others. 
The young child recognizes and learns names of others before he learns 
names for himself or has any consciousness of being a person. He has 
(apparently) a strong though inarticulate self-feeling, a desire to get his 
way, long before he has any words for his self or the things he wants. 
The self, the personality, is definitely formed in social interaction though 
there apparently are different biological characteristics which limit and 
condition the process. 

The following selection from Professor Mead gives a more intensive 
and philosophical description of the self. Both he and Cooley are behavior- 
istic rather than instinctivistic (what an awkward word!) in their 
analysis. Their views, though different in some respects, are essentially 
similar. Cooley anticipated Mead by twenty years or so. Mead was teach- 
ing at Michigan while Cooley was developing his ideas. John Dewey also 
taught there from 1889-1894, and Cooley attended his lectures. So there 
is no question of priority or who was most influential in developing this 
general idea of the growth of the self from social interaction rather than 
from biological instincts. 

Mead emphasizes communication by symbols, the function of play and 
games, the assumption of roles, the concept of the generalized other, the 


‘For a general appreciation of Cooley, and some indication of the differences in their theory, 
see George H. Mead, “Cooley’s Contribution to American Social Thought,” American Journal 
of Sociology (March, 1930), pp. 693-706. 


George H. Mead, “Genesis of the Self,” Mind, Self and Society, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934). Excerpts from pp. 144-178. Reprinted by permission. 
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distinction between the “I” and the “me.” Cooley was most concerned with, 
the “I” but indicated the “me” as a reflection of what “I” thinks others: 
think of him. This is Mead’s “me.” 

The upshot of these four selections is that there is very little mystery 
left as to how people become human. It is a natural phenomenon and does 
not require any mysterious constructs such as souls or spirits or instincts 
to explain it. Of course, as indicated in the introduction to the Cooley 
article, a great deal of research still needs to be done to give us a better 
understanding of individual differences between people who have been 
reared in similar social situations. Evidently there is a complicated inter- 
play between biological development (diet, illness, ete.) and the socializing 
experiences of children. Enough has been learned in recent years to give 
us a reasonable expectation that we shall learn as much about the structure 
and functioning of personality in the next fifty years as we have learned 
about the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the body during the last 
fifty years. We shall know better how to make the most of the biological 
potentialities of the child and how to cure the personality pathologies that 
may develop: how to be happy and healthy in body and mind. We know 
enough already to foresee that many social arrangements will have to be 
radically changed: we can’t produce healthy personalities in a sick society. 


19. The background of the genesis of the self 


The problem now presents itself as to how, in detail, 
a self arises. We have to note something of the back- 
ground of its genesis. First of all there is the conversa- 
tion of gestures between animals involving some sort of 
co-operative activity. There the beginning of the act 
of one is a stimulus to the other to respond in a certain 
way, while the beginning of this response becomes 
again a stimulus to the first to adjust his action to the 
oncoming response. Such is the preparation for the 
completed act, and ultimately it leads up to the con- 
duct which is the outcome of this preparation. The 
conversation of gestures, however, does not carry with 
it the reference of the individual, the animal, the or- 
ganism, to itself. It is not acting in a fashion which 
calls for a response from the form itself, although it is 
conduct with reference to the conduct of others. We 
have seen, however, that there are certain gestures that 
do affect the organism as they affect other organisms 
and may, therefore, arouse in the organism responses 
of the same character as aroused in the other. Here, 
then, we have a situation in which the individual may 
at least arouse responses in himself and reply to these 
responses, the condition being that the social stimuli 
have an effect on the individual which is like that 
which they have on the other. That, for example, is 
what is implied in language; otherwise language as 
significant symbol would disappear, since the indi- 
vidual would not get the meaning of that which he 
says. 

The peculiar character possessed by our human 
social environment belongs to it by virtue of the pe- 


culiar character of human social activity; and that 
character, as we have seen, is to be found in the 
process of communication, and more particularly in 
the triadic relation on which the existence of meaning 
is based: the relation of the gesture of one organism 
to the adjustive response made to it by another or- 
ganism, in its indicative capacity as pointing to the 
completion or resultant of the act it initiates (the 
meaning of the gesture being thus the response of the 
second organism to it as such, or as a gesture). What, 
as it were, takes the gesture out of the social act and 
isclates it as such—what makes it something more 
than just an early phase of an individual act—is the 
response of another organism, or of other organisms, 
to it. Such a response is its meaning, or gives it its 
meaning. The social situation and process of behavior 
are here presupposed by the acts of the individual or- 
ganisms implicated therein. The gesture arises as a 
separable element in the social act, by virtue of the 
fact that it is selected out by the sensitivities of other 
organisms to it; it does not exist as a gesture merely in 
the experience of the single individual. The meaning 
of a gesture by one organism, to repeat, is found in the 
response of another organism to what would be the 
completion of the act of the first organism which that 
gesture initiates and indicates. 


. . . . . 


What is essential to communication is that the sym- 
bol should arouse in one’s self what it arouses in the 
other individual. It must have that sort of universality 
to any person who finds himself in the same situation. 
There is a possibility of language whenever a stimulus 
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can affect the individual as it affects the other. With 
a blind person such as Helen Keller, it is a contact ex- 
perience that could be given to another as it is given 
to herself. It is out of that sort of language that the 
mind of Helen Keller was built up. As she has recog- 
nized, it was not until she could get into communica- 
tion with other persons through symbols which could 
arouse in herself the responses they arouse in other 
people that she could get what we term a mental con- 
tent, or a self. 

Another set of background factors in the genesis of 
the self is represented in the activities of play and the 
game. 

Among primitive people, as I have said, the neces- 
sity of distinguishing the self and the organism was 
recognized in what we term the “double”: the in- 
dividual has a thing-like self that is affected by the 
individual as it affects other people and which is dis- 
tinguished from the immediate organism in that it 
can leave the body and come back to it. This is the 
basis for the concept of the soul as a separate entity. 

We find in children something that answers to this 
double, namely the invisible, imaginary companions 
which a good many children produce in their own 
experience. They organize in this way the responses 
which they call out in other persons and call out also 
in themselves. Of course, this playing with an imagi- 
nary companion is only a peculiarly interesting phase 
of ordinary play. Play in this sense, especially the stage 
which precedes the organized games, is a play at 
something. A child plays at being a mother, at being a 
teacher, at being a policeman; that is, it is taking dif- 
ferent roles, as we say. We have something that sug- 
gests this in what we call the play of animals: a cat 
will play with her kittens, and dogs play with each 
other. Two dogs playing with each other will attack 
and defend, in a process which if carried through 
would amount to an actual fight. There is a combina- 
tion of responses which checks the depth of the bite. 
But we do not have in such a situation the dogs taking 
a definite role in the sense that a child deliberately 
takes the role of another. This tendency on the part 
of the children is what we are working with in the 
kindergarten where the roles which the children as- 
sume are made the basis for training. When a child 
does assume a role he has in himself the stimuli which 
call out that particular response or group of responses. 
He may, of course, run away when he is chased, as the 
dog does, or he may turn around and strike back just 
as the dog does in his play. But that is not the same as 
playing at something. Children get together to “play 
Indian.” This means that the child has a certain set of 
stimuli which call out in itself the responses that they 
would call out in others, and which answer to an In- 
dian. In the play period the child utilizes his own re- 


sponses to these stimuli which he makes use of in 
building a self. The response which he has a tendency 
to make to these stimuli organizes them. He plays that 
he is, for instance, offering himself something, and he 
buys it; he gives a letter to himself and takes it away; 
he addresses himself as a parent, as a teacher; he ar- 
rests himself as a policeman. He has a set of stimuli 
which call out in himself the sort of responses they call 
out in others. He takes this group of responses and or- 
ganizes them into a certain whole. Such is the simplest 
form of being another to one’s self. It involves a 
temporal situation. The child says something in one 
character and responds in another character, and then 
his responding in another character is a stimulus to 
himself in the first character, and so the conversation 
goes on. A certain organized structure arises in him 
and in his other which replies to it, and these carry 
on the conversation of gestures between themselves. 

If we contrast play with the situation in an or- 
ganized game, we note the essential difference that the 
child who plays in a game must be ready to take the 
attitude of everyone else involved in that game, and 
that these different roles must have a definite rela- 
tionship to each other. Taking a very simple game such 
as hide-and-seek, everyone with the exception of the 
one who is hiding is a person who is hunting. A child 
does not require more than the person who is hunted 
and the one who is hunting. If a child is playing in the 
first sense he just goes on playing, but there is no basic 
organization gained. In that early stage he passes 
from one role to another just as a whim takes him. 
But in a game where a number of individuals are in- 
volved, then the child taking one role must be ready 
to take the role of everyone else. If he gets in a ball 
nine he must have the responses of each position in- 
volved in his own position. He must know what every- 
one else is going to do in order to carry out his own 
play. He has to take all of these roles. They do not 
all have to be present in consciousness at the same 
time, but at some moments he has to have three or 
four individuals present in his own attitude, such as 
the one who is going to throw the ball, the one who is 
going to catch it, and so on. These responses must be, 
in some degree, present in his own make-up. In the 
game, then, there is a set of responses of such others 
so organized that the attitude of one calls out the 
appropriate attitudes of the other. 


20. Play, the game, and the generalized other 


The fundamental difference between the game and 
play is that in the latter the child must have the at- 


` titude of all the others involved in that game. The 


attitudes of the other players which the participant 


assumes, organize into a sort of unit, and it is that or- 
ganization which controls the response of the in- 
dividual. The illustration used was of a person playing 
baseball. Each one of his own acts is determined by 
his assumption of the action of the others who are 
playing the game. What he does is controlled by his 
being everyone else on that team, at least in so far as 
those attitudes affect his own particular response. We 
get then an “other” which is an organization of the 
attitudes of those involved in the same process. 

The organized community or social group which 
gives to the individual his unity of self may be called 
“the generalized other.” The attitude of the gener- 
alized other is the attitude of the whole community.’ 
Thus, for example, in the case of such a social group 
as a ball team, the team is the generalized other in so 
far as it enters—as an organized process or social ac- 
tivity—into the experience of any one of the individual 
members of it. 

If the given human individual is to develop a self 
in the fullest sense, it is not sufficient for him merely 
to take the attitudes of other human individuals to- 
ward himself and toward one another within the 
human social process, and to bring that social process 
as a whole into his individual experience merely in 
these terms: he must also, in the same way that he 
takes the attitudes of other individuals toward himself 
and toward one another, take their attitudes toward 
the various phases or aspects of the common social ac- 
tivity or set of social undertakings in which, as mem- 
bers of an organized society or social group, they are 
all engaged; and he must then, by generalizing these 
individual attitudes of that organized society or social 
group itself, as a whole, act toward different social 
projects which at any given time it is carrying out, or 
toward the various larger phases of the general social 
process which constitutes its life and of which these 
projects are specific manifestations. This getting of the 


1 It is possible for inanimate objects, no less than for 
other human organisms, to form parts of the generalized and 
organized—the completely socialized—other for any given 
human individual, in so far as he responds to such objects 
socially or in a social fashion (by means of the mechanism 
of thought, the internalized conversation of gestures). Any 
thing—any object or set of objects, whether animate or in- 
animate, human or animal, or merely physical—toward 
which he acts, or to which he responds, socially, is an 
element in what for him is the generalized other; by taking 
the attitudes of which toward himself he becomes conscious 
of himself as an object or individual, and thus develops a 
self or personality. Thus, for example, the cult, in its 
primitive form, is merely the social embodiment of the rela- 
tion between the given social group or community and its 
physical environment—an organized social means, adopted 
by the individual members of that group or community, of 
entering into social relations with that environment, or (in 
a sense) of carrying on conversations with it; and in this 
way that environment becomes part of the total generalized 
other for each of the individual members of the given social 
group or community. 
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broad activities of any given social whole or organized 
society as such within the experiential field of any one 
of the individuals involved or included in tHat whole 
is, in other words, the essential basis and prerequisite 
of the fullest development of that individual’s self: 
only in so far as he takes the attitudes of the organized 
social group to which he belongs toward the organized, 
cooperative social activity or set of such activities in 
which that group as such is engaged, does he develop 
a complete self or possess the sort of complete self he 
has developed. And on the other hand, the complex 
co-operative processes and activities and institutional 
functionings of organized human society are also pos- 
sible only in so far as every individual involved in 
them or belonging to that society can take the general 
attitudes of all other such individuals with reference 
to these processes and activities and institutional func- 
tionings, and to the organized social whole of ex- 
periential relations and interactions thereby con- 
stituted—and can direct his own behavior accordingly. 

It is in the form of the generalized other that the 
social process influences the behavior of the individuals 
involved in it and carrying it on, i.e., that the com- 
munity exercises control over the conduct of its in- 
dividual members, for it is in this form that the social 
process or community enters as a determining factor 
into the individual’s thinking. In abstract thought the 
individual takes the attitude of the generalized other* 
toward himself, without reference to its expression in 
any particular other individuals; and in concrete 
thought he takes that attitude in so far as it is ex- 
pressed in the attitudes toward his behavior of those 
other individuals with whom he is involved in the 
given social situation or act. But only by taking the 
attitude of the generalized other toward himself, in 
one or another of these ways, can he think at all; for 
only thus can thinking—or the internalized conversa- 
tion of gestures which constitutes thinking—occur. And 
only through the taking by individuals of the attitude 
or attitudes of the generalized other toward themselves 


ee 

2 We have said that the internal conversation of the in- 
dividual with himself in terms of words or significant ges- 
tures—the conversation which constitutes the Process or 
activity of thinking—is carried on by the individual from 
the standpoint of the “generalized other.” And the more ab- 
stract that conversation is, the more abstract thinking hap- 
pens to be, the further removed is the generalized other 
from any connection with particular individuals. It is es- 
pecially in abstract thinking, that is to say, that the con- 
versation involved is carried on by the individual with the 
generalized other, rather than with any particular in- 
dividuals. Thus it is, for example, that abstract concepts are 
concepts stated in terms of the attitudes of the entire social 
group or community; they are stated on the basis of the in- 
dividual’s consciousness of the attitudes of the generalized 
other toward them, as a result of his taking these attitudes 
of the generalized other and then responding to them. And 
thus it is also that abstract propositions are stated in a form 
which anyone—any other intelligent individual—will accept. 
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is the existence of a universe of discourse, as that sys- 
tem of common or social meanings which thinking 
presupposes at its context, rendered possible. 


22. The “I” and the “me” 


We have discussed at length the social foundations 
of the self, and hinted that the self does not consist 
simply in the bare organization of social attitudes. We 
may now explicitly raise the question as to the nature 
of the “I” which is aware of the social “me.” I do not 
mean to raise the metaphysical question of how a per- 
son can be both “I” and “me,” but to ask for the 
significance of this distinction from the point of view 
of conduct itself. Where in conduct does the “I” come 
in as over against the “me”? If one determines what 
his position is in society and feels himself as having a 
certain function and privilege, these are all defined 
with reference to an “I,” but the “I” is not a “me” 
and cannot become a “me.” We may have a better 
self and a worse self, but that again is not the “I” as 
over against the “me,” because they are both selves. 
We approve of one and disapprove of the other, but 
when we bring up one or the other they are there for 
such approval as “me’s.” The “I” does not get into 

the limelight; we talk to ourselves, but do not see our- 
selves. The “I” reacts to the self which arises through 
the taking of the attitudes of others. Through taking 
those attitudes we have introduced the “me” and we 
react to it as an “I.” 
The simplest way of handling the problem would 
be in terms of memory. I talk to myself, and I re- 
member what I said and perhaps the emotional con- 
tent that went with it. The “I” of this moment is 
present in the “me” of the next moment. There again 
I cannot turn around quick enough to catch myself. I 
become a “me” in so far as I remember what I said. 
The “I” can be given, however, this functional rela- 
tionship. It is because of the “I” that we say that we 
are never fully aware of what we are, that we surprise 
ourselves by our own action. It is as we act that we are 
aware of ourselves. It is in memory that the “I” is 
constantly present in experience. We can go back di- 
rectly a few moments in our experience, and then we 
are dependent upon memory images for the rest. So 
that the “I” in memory is there as the spokesman of 
the self of the second, or minute, or day ago. As 
given, it is a “me,” but it is a “me” which was the 


“I” at the earlier time. If you ask, then, where di- 
rectly in your own experience the “I” comes in, the 
answer is that it comes in as a historical figure. It is 
what you were a second ago that is the “I” of the 
“me.” It is another “me” that has to take that role. 
You cannot get the immediate response of the “I” in 
the process. The “I” is in a certain sense that with 
which we do identify ourselves. The getting of it into 
experience constitutes one of the problems of most of 
our conscious experience; it is not directly given in 
experience. 

The “I” is the response of the organism to the at- 
titudes of the others; the “me” is the organized set of 
attitudes of others which one himself assumes. The 
attitudes of the others constitute the organized “me,” 
and then one reacts toward that as an “I.” 


Such is the basis for the fact that the “I” does not 
appear in the same sense in experience as does the 
“me.” The “me” represents a definite organization of 
the community there in our own attitudes, and calling 
for a response, but the response that takes place is 
something that just happens. There is no certainty in 
regard to it. There is a moral necessity but no mechan- 
ical necessity for the act. When it does take place 
then we find what has been done. The above account 
gives us, I think, the relative position of the “I” and 
“me” in the situation, and the grounds for the separa- 
tion of the two in behavior. The two are separated in 
the process but they belong together in the sense of 
being parts of a whole. They are separated and yet 
they belong together. The separation of the “I” and 
the “me” is not fictitious. They are not identical, for, 
as I have said, the “I” is something that is never en- 
tirely calculable. The “me” does call for a certain 
sort of fan “I” in so far as we meet the obligations 
that are given in conduct itself, but the “I” is always 
something different from what the situation itself calls 
for. So there is always that distinction, if you like, be- 
tween the “I” and the “me.” The “I” both calls out 
the “me” and responds to it. Taken together they con- 
stitute a personality as it appears in social experience. 
The self is essentially a social process going on with 
these two distinguishable phases. If it did not have 
these two phases there could not be conscious respon- 
sibility, and there would be nothing novel in ex- 
perience. 
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Things to Think About 


1. List all the aspects of our society which you think adversely affect the develop- 
ment of personalities. Does the class agree on these points? 

2. If you can conceive of a social structure being actually “sick” (pathological), 
what criteria can you formulate for so regarding it? Cue: What are the symp- 
toms of biological pathology? 

3. What types of play can you think of that might produce sociopathic “gener- 
alized others”? 

4. What is the sociological meaning of “talking to one’s self,” either silently or 
aloud? Do you ever do it? 

5. What is the difference between having “many roles” and having “many selves” ? 


‘ 
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Section 7 


Normal and Pathological 
Personalities 


21. Body and Mind 


Read Bain 


For biographic note on Read Bain, see Selection 1. 


There are many widespread misconceptions about 
mental disease but I shall discuss only two. They may 
be among the most common and they certainly deal 
with two aspects of the question which are basic to 
clear understanding. The first one is that a psychosis 
is more serious than a neurosis and may develop out 
of a neurosis; the second is that “organic” and “func- 
tional” mental diseases are distinctly different and the 
former is more serious than the latter. 

First, let us take a brief look at the psychosis- 
neurosis question. Doubtless you have heard someone 
say “So-and-so is really mentally ill—he’s certainly 
neurotic and maybe even psychotic.” This implies 
that neuroses may develop into psychoses in much the 
same way that a bad cold may “lead to pneumonia” 
or high blood pressure to “heart failure.” A neurotic 
person is also often regarded as having a relatively 
mild and harmless illness while a psychotic may kill 
someone or commit suicide. Many people use both 
words more as epithets than as names for clearly de- 
fined mental illnesses. 

Both have some common symptoms. The patient is 
not so well related to reality as most normal people 
are. His behavior is rigid, compulsive, and maladjus- 
tive. Usually, he magnifies trivial things and mini- 
mizes, ignores, or denies the existence of important 
things. Both neuroses and psychoses may range from 
simple and harmless to serious, complex, and danger- 
ous forms of maladjustment. We never should use the 
terms neurotic and psychotic unless the patients are 
so mentally maladjusted that they are unable to per- 
form the functions we expect of so-called normal 
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people. We should not call a person mentally ill for 
light and transient reasons. Probably we should never 
use the terms unless a qualified psychiatrist has made 
a diagnosis. We may say a person “looks as if he has 
TB” but few of us will assert that he has until the 
doctor has said so. We should be at least as careful 
when speaking about mental illness. In general, a 
person should not be regarded as neurotic or psy- 
chotic unless his behavior threatens his own safety and 
property or that of others so seriously that he has to 
receive custodial or psychiatric care. 

Perhaps “neuroid” and “psychoid” could be used 
for the mild mental-emotional maladjustive habits we 
all have but which are not so severe that they greatly 
interfere with our adjustment to the society in which 
we live. We often recover from them by “experience,” 
that is, by learning that they are detrimental to our 
social functioning and then by substituting for them 
new socially acceptable forms of behavior. This is 
perhaps one of the most distinctive differences be- 
tween the mentally ill and normal people. The latter 
can learn by “experience” more easily than the 
former. Most people recover from their psychosocial 
bad habits without the aid of a psychiatrist just as 
they recover from small biological ailments without 
the aid of the doctor. We can treat ourselves with 
aspirin, antiseptics, and band-aids. Severe mental ill- 
nesses sometimes “cure themselves,” or are cured, by 
the “benign therapy of time.” This is also true of some 
severe biological illness. A very fine surgeon told me 
he once removed a “hot” appendix the scar tissue 
of which proved it had burst several times before. 


Many people have survived serious germ diseases 
which usually kill. Many illnesses are self-limiting, the 
common cold being one of the best known examples. 
One of the most remarkable characteristics of biolog- 
ical structures is their tendency to return to their 
previous state when their equilibrium has been tem- 


` porarily disturbed. The term for this is “homeostasis.” 


Perhaps it is characteristic of all energy systems in the 
universe. Certainly it is easily observable in biological 
and social systems. 

In the sense of the foregoing paragraph, all chil- 
dren exhibit neuroid and psychoid symptoms. Becom- 
ing socialized, growing up, and learning by experience 
usually takes care of their difficulties. However, if 
these infantile bad habits persist into adulthood— 
bed-wetting, temper tantrums, destructiveness, yelling, 
crying for trivial reasons, vomiting, etc., they may be 
neurotic or psychotic. The longer they persist, the 
more difficult it is to cure them. Acquired bad habits 
may become almost as inflexible, rigid, and difficult 
to change as some hereditary or acquired biological 
maladjustive trait-—often more so, since simple sur- 
gery can remove a genetic trait like a sixth finger or 
remedy an acquired biological defect and leave noth- 
ing but an almost indistinguishable scar. 

If you ask a psychotic person what two plus two 
equals, he may say three or five and be perfectly 
happy about his answer; you will be wasting your 
breath if you try to convince him he is wrong. If you 
persist, he may even decide that you are persecuting 
him and that you are a stubborn and unreasonable 
fellow. If you ask the neurotic, he might say, “Why, 
four, of course—but lordy how I hate it!” The psy- 
chotic is more completely removed from reality than 
the neurotic and may remain relatively happy and 
harmless for many years. You surely have heard about 
the mother who thought her son was in a lousy in- 
fantry company because all the soldiers except him 
were out of step. Then there is the fellow who sees 
nothing wrong with the statement that Bill Smith’s 
feet are so big that he has to put on his pants over 
his head. 

The neurotic has some contact with reality but it 
is slightly off-center and he can’t do anything about 
it—except worry and hate himself and others. He 
knows his behavior is maladjustive but he feels driven 
to continue it even though he knows it will get him 
into trouble and that he will feel sorry and ashamed 
of himself, He knows that drinking causes him to lose 
his job and beat his wife—and he doesn’t want to do 
either; he swears off after every hang-over but is 
drunk again the next Saturday night and sometimes 
in the middle of the week. He worries; has irrational 
fears; is sure that something terrible is going to hap- 
pen; he is always “getting the dirty end of the stick.” 
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He is so bitterly unhappy that he makes everybody 
else unhappy—which makes him still more unhappy; 
he is bedevilled by anxiety and feelings of guilt, sin, 
and shame. He thinks “life is just terrible.” You 
probably have known someone who was so sure no- 
body liked him that he was so surly and suspicious 
that soon no one did like him. Then he was con- 
vinced that he was right all the time and that those 
who tried to be friendly were “just putting on an act.” 
Sometimes a person may feel that he is so worthless, 
wicked, and hopeless that he commits suicide, or he 
may kill someone whom he thinks “has it in for him” 
or is somehow the cause of his failure. Or his worry 
and fear may produce a stomach ulcer, asthma, 
migraine, or some other psychosomatic ailment. 

Far from being relatively mild and harmless, neu- 
roses can be very painful to the patient—he suffers 
terribly from things at which a normal person would 
laugh. His illness may prevent him from getting or 
holding a job, properly caring for his family, and 
performing the other duties which are the responsi- 
bilities and satisfactions of normal people. Of course 
some people will say that some of the above behavior 
is really psychotic because it is serious and the patient 
doesn’t really know what or why he is doing and not- 
doing what he does; in short, he is so far removed 
from reality that he is psychotic. This is not convinc- 
ing because the patient does have some insight into 
his difficulties. He is full of worry, fear, and anxiety. 
The fact that he is improperly adjusted to reality is 
what makes him mentally ill. The fact that he knows 
he is badly maladjusted but can’t stop doing the 
things that cause his trouble is what makes him a 
neurotic. 

Consider the true psychotic who honestly believes 
he is Napoleon. He may be very happy and sane with 
reference to many subjects not connected with Na- 
poleon. Often, if not always, psychotic delusions of 
grandeur are connected with delusions of persecu- 
tion. Our “Napoleon” may decide that someone he 
identifies as the Duke of Wellington has sent him to 
St. Helena (the mental hospital). So he murders the 
“Duke”. This is a “serious” psychosis resulting in 
double tragedy. “Napoleon” is happy; he has done 
a good deed—perhaps saved the world. He has none 
of the guilt-feelings, self-condemnation, self-pity, 
anxiety, etc., which is characteristic behavior for the 
neurotic. The psychotic is so “far out” that he is 
completely divorced from reality—at least on all sub- 
jects connected with his fixed obsession. 

This “Napoleon” example may be extreme and it 
could be either a “serious” or a “mild and harmless” 
psychosis. So let us take the case of a college boy 
who is thoroughly convinced that he is much brighter 
than he is. At least no one, unless his parents, or 


a 
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more likely one of them, thinks he is as smart as he 
thinks he is. But he flunks out. This requires some 
explanation and he gives such “reasons” as these: the 
prof had it in for him; the prof didn’t know his stuff, 
or if he knew it, he couldn’t put it over; he irritated 
me so much I couldn’t study or listen to him; I could 
have got an A in that course if I had wanted to 
study like the greasy grinds, or acted like I believed 
all the silly stuff the teacher threw at us; and so on 
and on. 

All teachers have heard dozens of such ingenious 
explanations of why Johnny flunked. Such a fellow 
may go through life cherishing such “harmless” de- 
lusions of grandeur and persecution. While he can’t 
finish college, he may get along all right at jobs 
within his intellectual capacity. Or he may even 
make twice as much money as the professor—which 
will prove to him and his parents that the teacher 
really was what Johnny said he was. Rationalizations 
of irrational behavior are “psychoid” if the delusions 
are mild, i.e., relatively harmless in their personal and 
social effects; they are psychotic if they seriously 
menace the welfare of the patient or other people. 

If the basic maladjustment is neurotic, there are 
almost always some mild-to-severe psychotic symp- 
toms, and vice versa. Since mental illness of either 
kind centers around falsification or denial of reality 

(escapism), both neurotic and psychotic symptoms 
are usually, perhaps always, found in the same 
patient. Hence it is questionable whether there is any 
sound reason for calling some mental illnesses “neu- 
rotic” and others “psychotic.” When we develop a 
sound etiological (causal) classification of mental ill- 
nesses, these two terms may entirely disappear. At 
present our classification for many, if not most or all, 
mental ailments is mainly nosological (based on symp- 
toms). It is not very systematic and not very satis- 
factory as the foregoing paragraphs show’. 

The above remarks apply equally to the “organic- 
functional” classification. To quote Dr. Cobb, “Func- 
tional is really a synonym for ignorance. Still worse, 
it seems to imply there is something other than a 
neuro-muscular system of ‘functioning.’” This con- 
fusion stems from the now long out-moded dualism 
of “mind” and “body” as separate entities. The as- 
sumption is that something can be wrong with the 
“mind” which can cause a perfectly normal and 
healthy body to “function” badly. Conversely, a sick 
body can cause an otherwise healthy mind to “func- 
tion” badly. 

*The position taken here and in the following pages is 
essentially the same as that of Dr. Stanley Cobb, the noted 
Harvard Medical School neurologist and psychiatrist, The 
serious student should read his excellent (and short) essay, 


Borderlands of Psychiatry, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. 


Actually, “mind” is only the name for a biological 
system which is stimulated to action by symbols. 
“Mind” means nothing, and is nothing, other than 
a body functioning by means of symbols, which are 
nothing but neuro-muscular patterns of acting. When 
new habits (patterns) are built up, be they “good” 
or “bad,” biological changes occur in the structure of 
the nerve fibres in the brain, as E. D. Adrian and D. 
W. Bronk showed many years ago. (See E. B. Holt, 
Animal Drive and the Learning Process, New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1931, Chapter XIX). So 
we can state it as a fact that there are definite 
changes in nerve tissue whenever anything is learned. 
Structure modifies functioning and functioning modi- 
fies structure. To think a “mind” can exist without a 
“body” is as absurd as to think we can have ham-and- 
eggs without ham or eggs. We can have body with- 
out mind if we define the latter as “symbol-mediated 
behavior,” but we can never have “mind” without 
“body.” 

Whenever we make a reification of the term 
“mind” so that we can think of it as existing inde- 
pendently of a living, symbol-using body, we are 
committing the fallacy of the transposition of terms, 
ie. we are using “mind” to refer to two different 
and logically contradictory ideas. The first is what 
the psychologist means by mind—the view taken in 
this essay. The other meaning of “mind” is the one 
propounded by some theological metaphysicians— 
mind as an entity existing independent of the body, 
having a rationale of its own, and by some mysterious 
quality, being able to influence the behavior of bodies. 
Such an idea should be symboled by some other term 
than “mind,” perhaps “spirit” or “soul.” This is not 
to question the existence of souls; it is merely to keep 
the two ideas separate and to distinguish clearly what 
we mean by each. 

If we want to use “mind” to refer to these two dif- 
ferent ideas, we should carefully label them “mind,” 
and “mind,” as the semanticists have been trying to 
teach us. “Mind,” is the symbol-mediated behavior of 
a living biological system; “mind,” is the hypothetical 
metaphysical substance or entity which exists inde- 
pendently of body and can affect body and be affected 
by it, although “mind,” is an entirely different type of 
reality from the biochemical system we call human 
body or protoplasm. 

This type of confusion is probably based directly on 
the peculiar structure of the Indo-European languages 
which assume there must be an actor for every action, 
a subject for every predicate. This results in such 
poetic redundancies as “It rains.” If we ask “What or 
who rains?”, about the only answer that makes any 
sense is, “The rain rains,” a somewhat inelegant form 
of diction, to say the least. If we were in the habit of 


communicating by means of verbal-roots, as the Hopi 
do, for example, we would have a word for “raining” 
and that is all we would need to say, though it is 
usually so obvious that raining is happening it seems 
rather ridiculous to mention it as often as we do. If 
we could get over the habit of having to have a sub- 
ject for every predicate, it would go a long way to- 
ward curing us of the logical disease of reifying ab- 
stractions, of creating poetic or personified entities 
such as the luminiferous ether, entelechies, caloric, 
phlogiston, protoplasm, souls, devils, etc., in order to 
furnish a subject, or actor, to go with our predicated 
actions. 

For an excellent brief discussion of this linguistic 
flaw in our system of communicating, see Garrett 
Hardin, “The Threat of Clarity,’ ETC.: A Review 
of General Semantics, September 1960, pp. 269-278. 


Things to Think About 
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symptoms that define them. 
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Our linguistic system certainly causes much of our 
mental confusion, possibly some of our mental illness, 
and a large amount of our personal-social misunder- 
standing and conflict. Much of our verbal behavior is 
“mere sound and fury communicating nothing but 
meaningless ‘noise’.” 

We probably will continue to use figures of speech 
that falsify reality such as “it rains,” “the sun rises 
and sets,” “heat flows,” “mind thinks,” and so on, 
but if we clearly know they are not realities, if we are 
familiar with the real facts and processes, if we can 
explain what we really mean, no great harm is done. 
It is a kind of linguistic shorthand not greatly differ- 
ent from “Jeet?” (did you eat?) and “Ketchaneny?” 
(are you catching any?) and many conventional 
literary figures of speech. 


How many types of “neuroid” behavior can you list? Psychoid? 

Where is your “mind”? Brain? Body? Any other possible place? 

. How do you account for “accident-prone” persons? 

. “Every symptom is both functional and organic” (Cobb). Comment. 
. Compile a list of all the specific types of mental illness you can find and the 


22. Pay Attention to Tension 


C. S. Jennison 


Mrs. C. S. Jennison (1916- ) was born in Fort Sill, Oklahoma. She spent her early 


years at army posts where her father was stationed. She attended the 
University of Vermont, and after several years away, eventually returned 
to the state, where she lived with her husband and three daughters. 
Mrs. Jennison has written since she was eight and published poems since 
her college days. She also writes children’s verse and stories and enjoys 
painting. 

We have been so alerted to the terrors of tension that we are always tell- 
ing each other to “take it easy,” “relax,” “rest,” “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” ete. We must have a coffee break twice in our eight- 
hour day; we must take billions of sleeping pills and tranquilizers; drug 
ourselves with coffee, beer, whiskey, tobacco, and Coca Cola; work so hard 
at playing that we can’t do an honest day’s work for a couple of weeks 


C. S. Jennison, “Pay Attention to Tension,” The Atlantic Monthly (August, 1956), p. 91. Re- 
printed by permission. 
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after our tense vacations. Our fear of tension is a major cause of the 
tension we fear. We are like the student who worries so much about 
flunking that he can’t study—so he flunks. 

Living requires a constant state of tension. Without tension, without 
the release of energy, no work can be done. All living biological systems 
are doing work all the time. There is a universal principle of tension and 
relaxation: the diurnal rhythm of all biological nature; waking and sleep- 
ing; the filling and emptying of body sacs; the seasonal rhythm; flexing 
the muscles requires the relaxing of other muscles; the ebb and flow of the 
tide; the birth, growth, and death of men and nations. What people really 
mean by tension is the functioning of the body under the influence of 
irrational fears, worries, and anxieties; generating energy but allowing 
it to race the motors of the body instead of using it for personally and 
socially satisfying work. 

The assumption that everything is more difficult now than it was for- 
merly is nonsense. We may have improved upon the techniques of managing 
our tensions, but it is difficult to prove that life is more fraught with 
problems now than it used to be. Actually, it is probable that more people 
have fewer irrational fears, superstitions, and serious worries and anxi- 
eties than they did fifty years ago. Jennison is probably poking a little 
genial fun at the idea that life a generation ago was so much easier and 
less filled with tension than it now is. She is about to revolt and take it 
easy and be at least as serene and self-contained as our ancestors are 
reputed to have been. But were they? 

Most present-day tension-producers are derived from the traditional 
fears and ideas of the past. There is little rational basis for them in the 
light of modern knowledge and social life. People formerly lived in actual 
economic insecurity; they feared sickness and death; they feared they 
might not live up to the hopes and expectations of relatives and friends; 
they feared they might not do well in school; that they might not “make” 
the fraternity or sorority they longed for; that they might not be invited; 
that they would never marry, or be happy if they did, or have enough 
children, or too many, or the wrong sex. People still have these fears but 
we have greatly reduced their impact and some are practically non-existent 
—except in our unhealthy minds. 

Our fathers and grandfathers had far more reason to be tense, anxious, 
and harassed by fears than we. They were in constant danger of death 
from fire, famine, disease, animals, Indians, war, and the greed of their 
rulers; the fear of hell, black magic, witches, the evil eye, and the Devil; 
the inexplicable acts of God, etc., were serious and real for millions. They 
were surrounded by many terrible things and ideas which they could not 
explain or control. 

We have some worries they did not have, of course. The main one per- 
haps is the fear of atomic war more terrible than any wars of the past, but 
we do not have to have war. We do not despair of being able to eliminate 
it. In any case, if we do have it, we know it is not ordained by God, the 
Devil, or Fate. It will be the fault of mankind alone, if it comes. 

Man does not have to use liquor or sleeping pills or tranquilizers or 
stomach-acid alkalizers except under the advice of physicians. If he under- 
stands his body, has a sound philosophy of life, works hard at socially 
useful jobs, and regulates his behavior to satisfy all his basic needs, he 
will become tensed and relaxed as naturally as the rhythm of sleeping 

and waking, working and playing, living and dying. He can laugh and 
live happily and die without fearing he will be punished because he 
enjoyed living, learning, and loving. 


PLEASE DON’T MENTION ANOTHER 
TENSION 


We don’t give Modern Medicine the credit it deserves 
For ridding us of all our ills and substituting Nerves. 


I had some honest ailments once, some stomach, back 
and dental ones, 

But now I’m told my only pains are masquerading 
mental ones. 

My friendly sacroiliac, my folksy sinus earaches, 

Though painful still, are nothing more than stifled 
guilt-and-fear aches. 


Encouraged by an era of uncertainty and sin, 
Neuroses—like the Communists—are boring from 
within. 


Gone are the good old migraines that I got from being 
bilious. 

Today’s physicians doctor them by looking super- 
cilious, 

And I am urged to ponder on the awful state that man 
is in, 

Uncomforted by calomel, unaided by my Anacin. 


Too bad I can’t turn back the clock and don a cloak 
and wimple 
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And live in some nice century when everything was 
was simple. 


For instance, take the pioneers. It’s plain their mental 
purity 

Was due to living in a world where men had some 
security. 

They knew just what the future held, the boys who 
built the nation: 

Whoever wasn’t shot or scalped would die of slow 
starvation. 


Faced with a flock of Indians out whooping on the 
slope, 

You seldom heard the pioneers insist they couldn’t 
cope. 


They whittled off infected arms, unplagued by Ter- 
ramycin, 

Enjoying pleasant, peaceful years that people’s nerves 
were nice in. 

But me! I picked a troubled age, an age of change 
and shakedown. 

And when I get a little time I plan to have a break- 
down. 


1. Ask ten people over 45 if they feel more “tense, anxious, and worried” than 


they did when they were 20. 


2. Do you think Jennison thinks there ever was a century “when everything was 


simple”? Do you? 


3. Which is worse for a child: to be frightened by the Devil and Hell, or by 


“germs” and policemen? 


4. Do you think you are more “tense and worried” now than you were in Junior 


High? 


5. Is there any consensus in the class about the five things that cause most people 
the greatest worry and fear—aside from war and economic depression? 
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23. Dealing with Tensions 


George S. Stevenson 


George Salvadore Stevenson (1892- ) was born in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He 
received a B.S., 1915, M.S., 1919, and honorary Sc.D., 1940, all at Bucknell 
University, and an M.D. from Johns Hopkins, 1919. Stevenson taught at 
Cornell Medical School, University of Minnesota, and Columbia University. 
An editor of Mental Hygiene and Administrative Medicine, he is also 
author of Child Guidance Clinics (1934), Mental Health Planning for 
Social Action (1956), and many articles in professional and popular jour- 
nals. He has been a member and officer of many national and international 
mental health associations. 

It is often true that many minor mental illnesses disappear with the 
passage of time. The person matures, learns from experience, changes his 
situation, and thus escapes the tension and trouble-causing factors, or his 
situation (his health or his relationships with others) changes so that his 
difficulties diminish or disappear. He grows older, gets married, gets ac- 
cepted as an adult by parents and friends, finds a job and establishes his 
position in society, and so on. In general sociological terms, he becomes 
socialized, finds his roles and performs them successfully, i.e., so as to gain 
acceptance and approval from family, relatives, friends, employers, and 
acquaintances in the community. 

But some mild mental-emotional maladjustments usually remain, or 
arise, just as we are usually afflicted by some mild biological ailments that 
do not require a doctor. We can take aspirin, laxatives, use band-aids and 
antiseptics, etc., with fair intelligence and success. We usually can tell, 
or someone tells us, or convinces us, when a physician should be called. 

So it is with mental illness. If we know the elementary principles of 
mental health and hygeine, we can save ourselves a great deal of worry, 
fear, and anxiety and possibly prevent the development of more serious 
mental-emotional problems—both in ourselves and in others. These sug- 
gestions by Dr. Stevenson are thus both preventive and therapeutic, as 
are all the pamphlets issued by the National Association for Mental Health. 

This should not be taken to mean that we all can be our own diagnos- 
tician and physician in the realm of mental health. We can do a great deal 
for ourselves, however, in both aspects of health. The more sound scientific 
knowledge we have, the more we can do. Sound scientific knowledge is 
also essential to tell us what we cannot do for ourselves and when to visit 
the doctor and the psychiatrist. The best general advice in the field of 
health, both biological and mental, is this: “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 


1. Tensions are natural and useful ; ; l 
perience of anxiety we would not be prepared to avoid 


Anxiety and tension are essential functions of liv- or overcome situations harmful to ourselves and our 
ing, just as hunger and thirst are. Without the ex- families. Without the ability to tense ourselves we 


How to Deal With Your Tensions, National Association for Mental Health, 1958. Harry Milt as- 
sisted Dr. Stevenson in preparing the pamphlet, reprinted here by permission, The Association has 
a valuable series of pamphlets which can be obtained from the office, 10 Columbus Circle, New York 
19, N.Y., at a small cost. 


would fall short in emergencies, often to the peril of 
our lives. 

Tension serves, too, as a stimulating source of ex- 
citement. It is to gain this kind of pleasure that we 
play or watch competitive games, pursue adventurous 
outdoor recreation, and follow drama on stage, screen 
or television. 

Primarily, tensions and anxiety are our self-protec- 
tive reactions when we are confronted by threats to 
our safety, well-being, happiness and _self-esteem— 
threats like illness, accidents, violence, financial 
trouble, trouble on the job, trouble in family rela- 
tions, 

We tend erroneously to think of such dangers, and 
the tensions they arouse, as something new. While it 
is true that we live today under pressure of intense 
competition, economic uncertainty and the possibility 
of total war, we must remember that our ancestors 
faced other perils of equal magnitude—famine, pes- 
tilence, attack by savages, as well as full-scale war. 

There is this difference, however. Life today is 
much more complex. Many conflicting demands are 
made on us. The old counsels handed down from 
father to son in the farming and handicraft days no 
longer apply to conditions of intricately organized 
work and constant change. Our world changes so 
rapidly that the answer to “what to do” in the face 
of a threat to security of life or peace of mind can no 
longer be found in a traditional code of “do’s” and 
“don’ts,”’ or even in those of our own earlier ex- 
perience. The answer must often be thought out on 
the spot, even in the instant. What is right one day 
may be wrong the next. What is an acceptable re- 
sponse in the home may be unacceptable in school or 
business. What may be correct in one social group of 
which we are a part may bring ridicule and resent- 
ment in another. We are in the predicament of a 
traveler suddenly transported to a strange world, with 
little understanding of how it works, no notion of 
how to behave, and no one to brief us. 

Everybody is confronted by threats; hence, every- 
body experiences tensions. Yet there are times when 
we become tense and anxious where no adequate 
threat exists. This may happen when we have been 
through a siege of trouble or exhausting work, are 
worn out and on edge and cannot reason things out 
or control our feelings as we do when we are rested 
and in good condition. 

Other times this may happen when we are caught 
up in a conflict which we cannot work out—for ex- 
ample, a conflict between an outraged sense of jus- 
tice and an urge to bow to the injustice because it is 
safer to do so; or a conflict between the impulse to 
do something unethical and the prompting of our con- 
science, which forbids it. 
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Very often, too, anxiety and tension may be pro- 
voked as a result of some experience in a person’s 
background which has made him particularly sensi- 
tive to a threat which may have little effect on others. 
For example, a man who suffered extreme poverty as 
a child may react with panic when there is even a 
casual mention of a possible layoff from the job. 

The average human being has the capacity to live 
through emotionally upsetting situations—even crises 
—and to bounce back when they are over. It is im- 
portant to recognize, therefore, that an occasional 
bout of anxiety and tension is quite normal, and 
while it may be unpleasant or even painful, it need 
not be a cause for additional concern. 

There are, however, some people for whom life is a 
series of little and big crises. In such instances we 
may expect more than an occasional passing emotional 
upset. We may expect to see signs of prolonged and 
intense anxiety and tension. The time to become 
watchful, therefore, is the time when emotional up- 
sets come frequently, shake us severely and persist. 


2. Expect a few—act if too many 


How do you recognize when this is happening? 
Here, in the form of questions, are some of the effects 
that show. If any considerable number of the reac- 
tions listed below are getting to be the rule with you, 
that does not mean disaster. But it does indicate the 
need to deal with the situation constructively. 

Do minor problems and disappointments throw you 
into a dither? 

Do you find it difficult to get along with people, and 
are people having trouble getting along with you? 

Do the small pleasures of life fail to satisfy you? 

Are you unable to stop thinking of your anxieties? 

Do you fear people or situations that never used to 
trouble you? 

Are you suspicious of people, mistrustful of your 
friends? 

Do you have the feeling of being trapped? 

Do you feel inadequate, suffer the tortures of self- 
doubt? 

If your answer is “Yes” to most of these questions, 
there are several things you might do. There are, to 
begin with, certain simple, practical, constructive 
things you can do for yourself. 

These measures are for the most part positive forms 
of action. And action, of course, is nature’s instinctive 
response to a threat of any kind. Primitive reactions 
like flight or combat can rarely serve us in a modern 
world. Undirected reactions, such as pacing the floor, 
are only indirectly helpful as releases of nervous energy 
helping a worrier regain balance to decide on more 
important things to do. Much more effective is action 
which helps to solve a problem. 
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3. Eleven things you can do 


Here are a few simple, ready-to-hand actions 
which may help you. But remember as you read 
them, that success will not come through a half- 
hearted effort. Nor will it come overnight. It will 
take determination, persistence and time. Yet the 
results will certainly be worth your best effort, whether 
yours is an occasional mild upset, which most of us 
experience, or one that is more lasting and severe. 

1. Talk It Out. When something worries you, talk 
it out. Don’t bottle it up. Confide your worry to some 
levelheaded person you can trust; your husband or 
wife, father or mother, a good friend, your clergyman, 
your family doctor, a teacher, school counselor, or 
dean. Talking things out helps to relieve your strain, 
helps you to see your worry in a clearer light, and 
often helps you to see what you can do about it. 

2. Escape For A While. Sometimes, when things go 
wrong, it helps to escape from the painful problem for 
a while: to lose yourself in a movie or a book or a 
game, or a brief trip for a change of scene. Making 
yourself “stand there and suffer” is a form of self- 
punishment, not a way to solve a problem. It is per- 
fectly realistic and healthy to escape punishment long 
enough to recover breath and balance. But be pre- 
pared to come back and deal with your difficulty 

when you are more composed, and when you and 
others involved are in better condition to deal with it. 

3. Work Off Your Anger. If you feel yourself using 
anger as a general way of behavior, remember that 
while anger may give you a temporary sense of 
righteousness, or even of power, it will generally leave 
you feeling foolish and sorry in the end. If you feel 
like lashing out at someone who has provoked you, 
try holding off that impulse for a while. Let it wait 
until tomorrow. Meanwhile, do something construc- 
tive with the pent-up energy. Pitch into some physical 
activity like gardening, cleaning out the garage, car- 
pentry or some other do-it-yourself project. Or work it 
out in tennis or a long walk. Working the anger out 
of your system and cooling it off for a day or two will 
leave you much better prepared to handle your 
problem. 

4. Give In Occasionally, If you find yourself getting 
into frequent quarrels with people, and feeling ob- 
stinate and defiant, remember that that’s the way 
frustrated children behave. Stand your ground on 
what you know is right, but do so calmly and make 
allowance for the fact that you could turn out to be 
wrong. And even if you’re dead right, it’s easier on 
your system to give in once in a while. If you yield, 
you'll usually find that others will, too. And if you 
can work this out, the result will be relief from ten- 

sion, the achievement of a practical solution, together 


with a great feeling of satisfaction and maturity. 

5. Do Something For Others. If you feel yourself 
worrying about yourself all the time, try doing some- 
thing for somebody else. You'll find this will take the 
steam out of your own worries and—even better— 
give you a fine feeling of having done well. 

6. Take One Thing At A Time. For people under 
tension, an ordinary work load can sometimes seem 
unbearable. The load looks so great that it becomes 
painful to tackle any part of it—even the things that 
most need to be done. When that happens, remember 
that it’s a temporary condition and that you can work 
your way out of it. The surest way to do this is to 
take a few of the most urgent tasks and pitch into 
them, one at a time, setting aside all the rest for the 
time being. Once you dispose of these you'll see that 
the remainder is not such a “horrible mess” after all. 
You'll be in the swing of things, and the rest of the 
tasks will go much more easily. If you feel you can’t 
set anything aside to tackle things this sensible way, 
reflect: are you sure you aren’t overestimating the 
importance of the things you do—that is, your own 
importance ? 

7. Shun The “Superman” Urge. Some people ex- 
pect too much from themselves, and get into a con- 
stant state of worry and anxiety because they think 
they are not achieving as much as they should. They 
try for perfection in everything. Admirable as this 
ideal is, it is an open invitation to failure. No one 
can be perfect in everything. Decide which things you 
do well, and then put your major effort into these. 
They are apt to be the things you like to do, and 
hence those that give you most satisfaction. Then, 
perhaps, come the things you can’t do so well. Give 
them the best of your effort and ability, but don’t take 
yourself to task if you can’t achieve the impossible. 

8. Go Easy With Your Criticism. Some people ex- 
pect too much of others, and then feel frustrated, let 
down, disappointed, even “trapped” when another 
person does not measure up. The “other person” may 
be a wife, a husband or a child whom we are trying to 
fit into a preconceived pattern—perhaps even trying 
to make over to suit ourselves. Remember, each per- 
son has his own virtues, his own shortcomings, his 
own values, his own right to develop as an individual. 
People who feel let down by the shortcomings (real or 
imagined) of their relatives, are really let down about 
themselves. Instead of being critical about the other 
person’s behavior, search out the good points and help 
him to develop them. This will give both of you satis- 
faction, and help you to gain a better perspective on 
yourself as well, 

9. Give The Other Fellow A Break. When people 
are under emotional tension they often feel that they 
have to “get there-first”—to edge out the other person, 


no matter if the goal is as trivial as getting ahead on 
the highway. If enough of us feel that way—and many 
of us do—then everything becomes a race in which 
somebody is bound to get injured—physically, as on 
the highway, or emotionally and mentally, in the en- 
deavor to live a full life. It need not be this way. 
Competition is contagious, but so is cooperation. 
When you give the other fellow a break, you very 
often make things easier for yourself; if he no longer 
feels you are a threat to him, he stops being a threat 
to you. 

10. Make Yourself “Available.” Many of us have 
the feeling that we are being “left out,” slighted, ne- 
glected, rejected. Often, we just imagine that other 
people feel this way about us, when in reality they 
are eager for us to make the first move. It may be 
we, not the others, who are depreciating ourselves. 
Instead of shrinking away and withdrawing, it is 
much healthier, as well as more practical, to con- 
tinue to “make yourself available’—to-make some of 
the overtures instead of always waiting to be asked. 
Of course, the opposite of withdrawal is equally 
futile: to push yourself forward on every occasion. 
This is often misinterpreted and may lead to real re- 
jection. There is a middle ground. Try it. 

11. Schedule Your Recreation. Many people drive 
themselves so hard that they allow themselves too little 
time for recreation—an essential for good physical and 
mental health. They find it hard to make themselves 
take time out. For such people a set routine and sched- 
ule will help—a program of definite hours when they 
will engage in some recreation. And in general it is 
desirable for almost everyone to have a hobby that 
absorbs him in off hours—one into which he can 
throw himself completely and with pleasure, for- 
getting all about his work. 


4. The philosophy of mental health 

Underlying these concrete suggestions there is a 
basic philosophy fundamental to good emotional 
health. That is the philosophy of faith: faith in our- 
selves; faith in others; faith in the ability of each per- 
son to improve and grow; faith in the desire and the 
capacity of human beings to work out their problems 
cooperatively; faith in the essential decency of man- 
kind. As the Bible puts it, we are “members of one 
another.” 

This is our way of life. It is the philosophy of sound 
mental health. When it is joined to faith in the great 
spiritual and moral values, it will carry us through 
stressful situations that might otherwise shatter us. 

1. If You Need Help—Get An Expert. Often 
emotional difficulties arise out of problems, such as 
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financial difficulties, trouble on the job, problems of 
children and parents, marital trouble. 

But just as often a person’s longstanding habits 
and attitudes may produce conflict. 

These interacting forces outside him and within 
him tend to have a cumulative effect, each making 
the other worse—perhaps rapidly so. In that case, 
any one of us needs more help than he can give him- 
self by following simple suggestions such as the eleven 
made in the preceding pages. He might wish to seek 
the help of a counseling or guidance service which 
specializes in helping people work out their practical 
problems. Such services may be found in family 
welfare agencies, schools, churches, industrial plants 
and offices, settlement houses, public health depart- 
ments. They help people clear up practical prob- 
lems, and thus they help relieve emotional strains. 
It is always well to seek such practical help first. 

However, if emotional disturbances become too 
distressing to the person or those around him, we 
should recognize and deal with them as mental ill- 
nesses requiring professional treatment. 

If you are concerned about yourself or a member 
of your family or a friend who shows signs of severe 
prolonged emotional disturbance, the thing to do is 
to seek professional help. Go to your family doctor. 
He may advise visiting a psychiatrist—a medical 
doctor specializing in the treatment of mental dis- 
eases. Or he may recommend treatment at a psychi- 
atric clinic, a mental hospital, or the psychiatric 
department of a general hospital. To find out about 
the counseling, guidance and treatment services in 
your community, get in touch with the mental health 
association in your state or locality. . .. In states 
where there is no state association, we suggest you 
get in touch with your state health department for 
information about the mental health and mental 
hospital authorities which render assistance and 
service. ... 

2. A Final Comment. The quest for peace of mind 
—or for good mental health, which is another name 
for it—is universal. Yet very few of us are blessed 
with all the internal qualities and external circum- 
stances that automatically assure us peace of mind. 
We have to work to achieve it. This means striving 
for a better understanding of ourselves and others, 
and using this understanding in working out more sat- 
isfying relationships. It means working out our prob- 
lems by ourselves when we can, and seeking the 
assistance of others when we need to. It means finding 
the proper social and medical services in our com- 
munities to help us with the problems we cannot 
handle alone. 
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Things to Think About 


1. Can you add any mental hygiene habits or practices to Dr. Stevenson’s list? 

2. Have the class formulate all the basic principles they can for the development 
of a healthy personality, i.e., one relatively immune to serious mental illness. 

3. Discuss: “The apparent increase in the amount and seriousness of mental ill- 
ness may be due to better diagnosis and more hospitals for the mentally ill.” 

4. Can it be “proved” convincingly that life today is any “harder, more confus- 
ing, more filled with fear, tension, conflict, and strain” than it was a hundred 
years ago? 

5. Why do people (if they do) “feel differently” toward a person who has re- 
covered from a serious mental illness than toward a person who has recovered 
from a serious operation? 


24. Culture and the Delinquent 
William C. Kvaraceus 


William C. Kvaraceus (1912- ) received an A.B. from Boston College in 1934, an 
Ed. M. from Harvard in 1936, and an Ed. D. in 1943. His career began 
in public school education as a teacher and administrator. Later, he 
became Professor of Education at Boston University. Since 1945, he has 
been visiting professor in the summer sessions of several universities, 
including Illinois and California. He has also served the government as 
consultant on exceptional children for the Republic of Turkey, 1952-58; 
as consultant of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, U.S. Senate Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, and the Maine State School for Boys. During 
1958-59, he was the director of the N.E.A. Juvenile Delinquency Project. 
Everybody is concerned about juvenile delinquency. Most people believe 
the newspaper stories about the great increase of juvenile delinquency, 
both in crude numbers and in the seriousness of the offenses. This gives 
the general public, which is often lacking in critical intelligence, the idea 
that young people are much less moral, much more violent, and less social- 
ized than they used to be. Hence, they “view with alarm” the future of 
the Republic. | 
They also have glib explanations of the causes and the remedies. Causes: 
not enough discipline; lack of family prayers and Bible-readings; not 
enough of the “old time religion” (heaven and hell) ; gangster movies and 
TV pictures; comic books; pornographic pictures and literature; poor 
schools—pampering and spoiling the children ; too many working mothers; 
liquor ; urban living; divorce and broken homes; slums; loss of respect for 
parents, policemen, teachers, preachers, and all symbols of authority. Each 
reader probably can mention several others. Many prominent people seize 
upon one or two of these so-called causes and think that eliminating them 
would eliminate juvenile delinquency. 
Several things must be kept in mind when thinking about this problem. 


William C. Kvaraceus, “Culture and the Delinquent,” National Educational Journal (September, 
1959), pp. 14-17. Excerpted from Delinquent Behavior: Culture and the Individual, Washington, 
D.C., National Education Association (1959). Reprinted by permission. 
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In the first place, numbers of offenses do not mean much. There are more 
young people now than fifty years ago; more juvenile courts and agencies 
that can refer children to them; many acts formerly called childish pranks 
are now called delinquency, such as playing hooky, stealing watermelons, 
and destroying property on Halloween. Unless delinquency is expressed 
in rates rather than in numbers, it is impossible to compare the past with 
with the present. There are no reliable figures of fifty years ago on which 
to base rates. Also, most of the offenses that come to the attention of 
juvenile courts, perhaps 90 per cent, are relatively mild and require no 
treatment other than admonishment by the judge and some good advice 
to the parents. 

As to the outbreaks of horrifying crimes, one must remember that chil- 
dren have done such things for hundreds and even thousands of years. The 
outstanding difference is that if a child shoots his father or sibling today, 
or burns the house down, everyone in the country knows about it tomorrow. 
Formerly, such an offense might forever be unknown to anyone outside 
a radius of ten or twenty miles. The speed of modern communication gives 
the illusion that juvenile delinquency is more terrible and increasing faster 
than ever before. 

These remarks should not be taken as an excuse for delinquency. It is 
merely a plea for us to approach the problem with more critical intelli- 
gence, with a broader perspective, and greater understanding than most 
of us do. All serious cases should be dealt with by trained personnel; 
parents and teachers should be taught to guide young people properly ; the 
fact that social conditions change and that once permissible acts are no 
longer proper should be stressed in child training. 

Above all, every citizen should know that single factor explanations are 
usually false. Also when anti-social acts are practiced by adults, children 
will not be much impressed by pious advice that they shouldn’t act that 
way. Adults who are interested in preventing juvenile delinquency should 
be careful about acting in accordance with such remarks as these: it isn’t 
what you know, but who you know; money isn’t everything, but it helps a 
lot; every man has his price; what they don’t know won’t hurt them; 
money makes the mare go; in all thy getting, get money; in all thy getting, 
get by; it doesn’t matter, so long as you don’t get caught; and so on, 
ad nauseam. 

Patterns of conspicuous spending; being a “Big Shot”; newspaper no- 
toriety of crime; equating success with getting rich; dishonest advertising ; 
wide publicity of crooked politicians and business men—with slap-on-the- 
wrist sentences; soft-headed but big-hearted treatment of offenders; the 
idea that all children are naturally good and will turn out all right if you 
allow them to follow their impulses: these attitudes are widespread in our 
society. The remarkable thing is that there is so little juvenile delinquency, 
not that there is so much. We train children to be delinquent, as Kvaraceus 
shows. Hence, we can train them to be nondelinquent if we rear them 
with social intelligence in a healthy society. 


A bunch of street-corner youngsters are hanging A large proportion of delinquency today has its 
around a variety store. Someone says, “Gee, it’s dull origins in the street-corner subculture of lower-class 
around here. There’s never anything to do.” society. A close look is needed at the forces in this 

Then someone says, “Let’s go and find something milieu which often tend to generate norm-violating 
to do. Let’s pick up a car somewhere and go for a behavior for a large segment of the delinquent popu- 
ride.” The group agrees, off they go, and the ground- lation. 


work for a night of trouble has been prepared. Lower-class culture refers specifically to a way of 
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life which is followed by a large segment of the 
present-day population of this country, particularly 
those in large urban communities, whose concerns, 
values, and characteristic patterns of behavior are the 
product of a well-formed cultural system. Preliminary 
evidence indicates that between 40 per cent and 60 
per cent of the total population of the United States 
share or are significantly influenced by the major 
outlines of the lower-class cultural system. 

Much of the delinquency of lower-class youngsters 
may be seen as an attempt to adhere to forms of be- 
havior and to achieve standards and values as they 
are defined within this subgroup. 

The behavior of those involved in a given cultural 
system is often motivated by a set of “focal concerns,” 
which take on special emphasis within that culture. 
“Achievement,” for example, is a generally recog- 
nized concern of most members of the middle class. 
In lower-class culture there are also certain focal 
concerns. These include: trouble; toughness, endur- 
ance, and physical prowess; “outsmarting the other 
guy”; fate and luck; desire for autonomy (often 
coupled with strong though unconscious dependency 

needs) ; excitement as an escape from boredom and 
monotony. 

Norm-violating behavior in this subculture is not 
to be simply explained on the basis of direct imitative 
behavior, nor is it solely the outgrowth of a so-called 
delinquent subculture which arises from conflict with 
middle-class values which are misunderstood and 
scorned by the delinquent. 

In spite of the greater prevalence of norm-violating 
behavior in lower-class communities, there still re- 
mains much leeway in the choices to be made by the 
adolescent who is raised in this type of environment. 
Although individuals are often motivated in the di- 
rection of getting into trouble, the choice may fre- 
quently veer toward staying out of trouble. 

Some writers, in referring to the lower-class young- 
ster’s propensity for trouble, have said, “These street- 
corner kids don’t know right from wrong.” This is 
far from true, Lower-class adolescents are very con- 
scious of what the official rules of society are. 

How does his cultural milieu contribute to the 
lower-class youngster’s involvement in delinquent be- 
havior? Three general processes may be cited. 

First, by engaging in certain cultural practices 
which comprise essential elements of the total life 
pattern of lower-class culture, the youngster auto- 
matically violates certain legal norms. Examples of 
this may be seen in the use of profanity, in hanging 
around or loitering, and in the serial-mating pattern 
characteristic of many homes. 

Second, in some instances where alternative ave- 
nues to valued objectives are available to the young- 


ster, the law-violating route frequently entails a 
relatively smaller investment of energy and effort 
than the law-abiding route. 

Third, the demanded response to certain situations 
recurrently engendered within lower-class culture may 
call for the commission of illegal acts. For many 
youngsters the bases of prestige are to be found in 
toughness, physical prowess, skill, fearlessness, bravery, 
ability to con people, gaining money by wits, shrewd- 
ness, adroitness, smart repartee, seeking and finding 
thrills, risk, danger, freedom from external con- 
straint, and freedom from superordinate authority. 

These are the explicit values of the most important 
and essential reference group of many delinquent 
youngsters. These are the things they respect and 
strive to attain. The lower-class youngster who en- 
gages in a long and recurrent series of delinquent 
behaviors that are sanctioned by his peer group is 
trying to achieve prestige within this reference system. 

Three subgroups may be identified within the 
adolescent lower-class community with respect to 
problems of aspiration and class movement. 

1. Youngsters who have neither the interest, the 
will, nor the capacity to achieve to higher status. 

2. Those for whom family or other community in- 
fluences have produced a desire to elevate their status, 
but who lack the necessary personal attributes or cul- 
tural “equipment” to make the grade, or for whom 
cultural pressures effectively inhibit goal achievement. 

3. Those who have both the will and the capacity 
to elevate their status in the best tradition of the 
Horatio Alger “rags to riches” dream of American 
folklore. When these cases appear, they are drama- 
tized and, by implication, presented as the norm. 
Cases of this type were more frequent during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and 
were related to the large-scale migrations from the 
“old country.” 

As this migration has ebbed and as many of those 
with upward aspiration have achieved their objec- 
tives, the number of persons in this category has 
diminished considerably. At present, the highest 
untapped potential is probably in the Negro group, 
so many of whom are still in the lower class and thus 
represent a vast reservoir of individuals who have the 
potential of moving upward. 

Adjustment to street-corner living is not, by any 
means, easy. Members of lower-class street-corner 
groups are often the most fit and the most able young- 
sters in their community, for this is a tough league 
in which to make the grade. One must possess both 
stamina and perseverance as well as the capacity to 
interact and to subordinate self to the over-all needs 
of the group. 

These same qualities, directed to different ends, 


are often cited as important ingredients for success 
in school and on the job. Similar skills and drives in 
the case of the middle-class boy are often directed 
toward the Eagle Scout badge. It is these motives 
and qualities of the lower-class boy which may, under 
the proper circumstances, be channeled into law- 
abiding activities. 

Can a street-corner youngster who is able to adapt 
effectively to his primary neighborhood reference 
groups also adapt himself to the classroom? Many 
of the prestige factors in his peer group have been 
enumerated. When the same child comes to school, 
the whole set of definitions as to the basis of prestige 
is shifted. Now the capacity to apply oneself assid- 
uously and conscientiously to intellectual tasks is of 
prime importance. 

To gain status within the academic frame of ref- 
erence, one must achieve in “book learning” and 
acquire certain linguistic patterns. But a boy from 
the lower class who engages successfully in these 
types of behavior may run a serious risk of being 
tagged as effeminate by his neighborhood peers. 

To the extent that the youngster, thus in conflict, 
continues to take his peer group as his primary ob- 
ject of reference, to that extent he will be impeded in 
making an easy or ready adjustment to the school 
situation. As the schools are discovering, there are a 
great many youngsters for whom their peer group 
remains as the reference group of highest priority. 

The measure of these students’ potential adjust- 
ment or maladjustment will always depend on the 
extent to which the other groupings of which the 
youngsters form an effective part have systems of 
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values resembling those of the groupings in which 
they received their early learning experiences, 

Dropping out of school as soon as it is legally pos- 
sible may represent an integral part of the pattern 
of life in lower-class culture. The fact that approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of those youngsters completing 
the fifth grade do not graduate from high school 
gives a hint of the size of the lower-class adolescent 
population. 

Dropping out is a standard practice and derives 
support from the whole cultural system. For example, 
an adolescent boy may evidence a desire to continue 
in school, but his older brother will say, “For cripes 
sake, you still going to school? What do you want to 
go to school for, when you can drop out now? You're 
old enough.” 

“I never went to school,” adds the father. “Go get 
a job. Be something besides a book reader.” 

To the negative pressure that this youngster gets 
from his family are added the taunts of his peer group 
who see him carrying his books home for study. They 
yell, “Hey, you still going to school? What kind of 
a fairy are you?” 

In such cases where certain influences have caused 
the adolescent to consider continuing in high school 
and going on to college as a desirable course of action, 
the basic definitions of his own cultural environment 
operate to block and stall him. This youngster must 
be tough indeed to move up and out. There is always 
conflict in such a situation. 

It is perhaps this group that is most likely to strike 
out in aggressive or norm-violating fashion against 
school and family. 


1. Have the class add to the list of attitudes in the last two paragraphs of the in- 


troduction. 


2. What are the differences between middle class and lower class juvenile delin- 


quency? 


8. Could school be made more interesting for lower class and middle class chil- 


dren in the same room? How? 
Why do most slum children (85 per cent or more) never become delinquents? 


4 


5. Is it really easier to be “bad” than to be “good”? Why? How many in the class 
never did anything that might be called “delinquency”? 
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25. The Great Antagonism 


Jerome D. Frank 


Jerome David Frank (1909- ) was born in New York City. He received his A.B., 
1930; M.A., 1932; Ph. D., 1934; and M.D., 1939, specializing in psychiatry. 
Frank has taught at Cornell, Johns Hopkins, and Harvard. He practiced 
and did research for the Veterans Administration primarily in psycho- 
therapy. He is a member of many professional societies and an author of 
numerous articles, both professional and popular. 

Similarities in the behavior of nations and the mentally ill individuals 
which Dr. Frank mentions does not imply that a nation is an organism or 
an organization existing independently of people. A nation is a large num- 
ber of people who have enough sufficiently similar cultural traits so they 
behave in a more or less uniform manner. Social structure is the name 
given to such mutually reinforcing behavior of people. They have “got this 
way” because they have learned to think, feel, and act as they do. 

To say a “nation thinks or acts” is a figure of speech. Only persons can 
feel, think, and act, but the attribution of such behavior to a nation is a 
useful figurative way of speaking. However, if we reify the word and 
begin to believe in its existence as something that transcends the behavior 
of people, it can become a very mischievous, mystical idea. We may then 
begin to think that people exist to serve the state, and that millions should 
be slain in order that the state may survive. It breeds the kind of contagious 
irrationality typified by Hitler and Mussolini. It is the kind of mythical 
and mystical feeling and action Dr. Frank calls “The Great Antagonism.” 

It is scarcely meaningful to compare our present international tensions 
and irrational thoughts and actions to the behavior of a mental patient. 
Most of the people who are rampant nationalistic patriots are also mentally 
healthy, moral, responsible people. They may be ignorant and confused but 
they are not mentally sick. We need new terms. They are sociopathic, not 
psychopathic. The virtues of national feeling, especially when it has 
required war to protect the boundaries and ideals of the people, have 
become vices, or maladjustive, irrational behavior, only because techno- 
logical changes (military, communication, transportation) have occurred 
so rapidly that necessary ideological changes have not yet been made. 

However, if we can escape nuclear war for another generation or two, 
adaptive changes will make war between nations as impossible as war 
between Ohio and Indiana. Some things that point toward this are the 
United Nations, international science, medicine, art, recreation, travel, and 
the trend toward this-worldly behavior sanctioned by science in all the 
great world religions. Interracial, interfaith, and interclass marriage will 

eventually produce a biological fusion of all the races—perhaps in five 
hundred years, Long before this an effective world government will prob- 
ably make war obsolete. This is what Dr. Frank is talking about. 


The nuclear arms race poses a mortal and increas- weapons but in the human beings behind them, and 
ingly pressing danger to civilization. It is obvious that therefore the danger can only be resolved by 
that the chief source of peril lies not in the nuclear changes in human attitudes. As a psychiatrist I have 


Jerome D. Frank, “The Great Antagonism,” Atlantic Monthly (November, 1958), pp. 58-62. Re- 
printed by permission. 


been struck by certain parallels between the behavior 
of nations today and that of mental patients. Though 
such parallels are always open to question, calling 
attention to them may serve to stimulate thinking 
about the human problems of the arms race. 

The prize for which the United States and Russia 
are unwittingly contending is mutual destruction, yet 
neither side seems able to change its course of action. 
A nuclear accident or error of judgment which could 
trigger a full-scale war becomes more probable with 
each passing day, as the power to fire nuclear weap- 
ons becomes ever more widely diffused and the warn- 
ing time for effective retaliation steadily decreases. A 
year ago General Omar Bradley put it this way: “We 
are now speeding inexorably toward a day when 
even the ingenuity of our scientists may be unable to 
save us from the consequences of a single rash act 
or a lone reckless hand upon the switch of an un- 
interceptorable missile.” 


More alarming than the tendency to deny the 
dangers of the nuclear arms race is the fact that 
attempts to find solutions lead only to intensification 
of a course of action which enhances the danger. 
Why can we not change behavior which we know is 
only making matters worse? One reason may be that 
we are frightened, and anxiety if too strong tends to 
make rigid both perception and behavior. 

Patients with emotional illness often show re- 
markable rigidity of behavior, which Freud labeled 
the repetition compulsion. They keep repeating the 
very acts which cause trouble for them. This seems 
to be partly a result of their chronic anxiety. The 
patient clings to a faulty solution to a problem because 
he is afraid to give it up. The more anxious a person 
is, the more rigid his behavior tends to become. Sim- 
ilarly, the more menacing the arms race becomes, the 
more frantically we build more weapons and the less 
we seem able to seek more sensible alternatives. Anx- 
iety also tends to freeze one’s perceptions of the world. 
There is nothing harder to stand than ambiguity, so 
when faced with a dangerous situation one tends to 
oversimplify it. Everything becomes black and white. 
To use a technical term, thinking tends to become 
stereotyped. 

This is seen clearly in the stereotype of “the 
enemy.” No matter who the enemy is or who we are, 
the enemy tends to be perceived as intellectually in- 
ferior but possessed of an animal cunning which 
enables him easily to outwit us. The enemy is seen 
as cruel, treacherous, and bent on aggression. Our 
side is seen as intellectually superior but guileless and 
therefore easily victimized, peace-loving, honorable, 
and fighting only in self-defense. These stereotypes 
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are probably as old as the human race and may be 
related to the fact that we are group animals. All 
gregarious creatures from ants to man automatically 
fear and hate the stranger, and whenever a group 
feels threatened by another, these primeval feelings 
reassert themselves. It is remarkable how rapidly the 
stereotype of the enemy can be shifted from one group 
to another. Scarcely more than a decade ago, Ger- 
many and Japan were cast in this role and Russia 
was our noble ally. Russia has now changed places 
with Germany and Japan, and we are not even em- 
barrassed by the memory of our recent pictures of 
these three countries. 

The fact that the enemy—whoever he may be—is 
viewed as completely untrustworthy is a major source 
of tensions leading to war. 

The terrible thing about the mutual distrust of 
enemies is that it is justified. Some enemies are un- 
trustworthy to begin with, but all become so even- 
tually, Enemies cannot trust each other because each 
is forced to act in such a way as to justify the other’s 
misgivings. This is an example of what the sociologist 
Robert K. Merton has termed the “self-fulfilling 
prophecy.” 

The operation of the self-fulfilling prophecy is 
perhaps best seen in the behavior of individuals. All 
social behavior tends to elicit corresponding behavior 
from the person toward whom it is directed. Friendli- 
ness begets a friendly response, hostility a hostile one. 
So if you expect someone to react to you in a certain 
way, you may act toward him in such a manner that 
he reacts in the way you predicted. Thus you cause 
your own prophecy to be fulfilled. 

This can be seen most clearly in psychiatric pa- 
tients, because of the rigidity of their behavior. A 
good example is the paranoid patient who expects 
everyone to be his enemy. You may be disposed to 
be friendly when you first meet him. Since he is sure 
you hate him, however, he persistently rebuffs your 
advances and maintains a surly, suspicious manner. 
In the face of this you are very apt to come to dis- 
like him. Thus he succeeds in confirming his prophecy 
that everyone is against him, and will be even more 
suspicious of the next person he meets, 

The same kind of mechanism operates at the level 
of societies. Russia and the United States each claim 
to base their foreign policy on the premise that the 
other would attack if it dared, and so each behaves 
in such a way as to make an attack increasingly 
likely. As General Douglas MacArthur pointed out in 
a speech to the American Legion in 1955, present 
tensions are “. . . kept alive by two great illusions. 
The one, a complete belief on the part of the Soviet 
world that the capitalist powers are preparing to 
attack it; that sooner or later we intend to strike. 
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And the other, a complete belief on the part of the 
capitalist countries that the Soviets are preparing 
to attack us. Both are wrong. Each side, so far as the 
masses are concerned, is equally desirous of peace. 
For either side, war with the other would mean noth- 
ing but disaster. Both equally dread it. But the con- 
stant acceleration of preparation may well, without 
specific intent, ultimately produce a spontaneous 
combustion.” 

The mutual expectancy of Russia and the United 
States that the other plans to attack leads each to 
negotiate to gain a supposed advantage, intensifying 
the mutual distrust. Russia wanted to ban atomic 
weapons when we alone had them; we want to ban 
outer space as an area of conflict now that Russia 
seems to be ahead in this field. We ring: Russia with 
bomber and missile bases, she treacherously crushes 
Hungary and develops ICBM’s, each thereby strength- 
ening the other’s fear of attack and increasing the 
probability that it will occur. 

Another source of our inability to break out of 
our suicidal behavior pattern is that the existence of 
limitless destructive energy has drastically changed 
the traditional meanings of certain words and phrases, 
such as “defense,” “national security,” and “balance 
of power.” Use of these in their former meanings 
has become so automatic that we no longer subject 
them to critical scrutiny, especially since their con- 
notations are reassuring. As a result, we may commit 
ourselves to a false conclusion even before we have 
started to think. It is especially hard to realize that 
words are being misused because everyone does it, 
from partisans of world government to isolationists. 
Moreover the misuse is casual, as if it were self- 
evident, which helps it to escape critical scrutiny. 

For example, we automatically refer to our nuclear 
arms policy as one of defense, yet there is no defense 
against nuclear weapons in the strict sense of the 
term. According to the dictionary, “defense” is “the 
state of being defended,” and “defend” is defined as 
“to shield from attack or violence, protect.” In pre- 
atomic days it was a comforting thought that for 
each new offense weapon, a genuine defense was 
eventually developed. Even though the protection it 
afforded was never perfect, it was adequate. Today, 
when one fighter-bomber with nuclear weapons car- 

ries more destructive power than all the bombers in 
World War II, a defense that is even 90 per cent 
effective would not prevent vast destruction. What 
is really meant by defense today is deterrence through 
threat of retaliation. But in using the word “defense” 
to justify continued arming, we automatically slip 
into thinking of it in its old connotation. For ex- 
ample, Robert Nathan recently spoke of our creating 
a “massive defensive shield.” There is no shield 


against nuclear weapons, but only a precarious “bal- 
ance of terror” which is, at best, a brief reprieve and 
which may, with luck, gain us enough time to find 
a better solution. 

Another phrase which no longer means anything 
is “balance of power,” and concepts implied by it, 
such as “catching up” with the Russians, are equally 
meaningless. For phrases implying relative strength 
have no meaning when each side can destroy the 
other many times over. What does “catch up” mean 
when, according to President Eisenhower, we can 
already bring “near annihilation” to Russia? And 
how do we know when we have caught up? We are 
said to have about 35,000 atom bombs; Russia, 10,000. 
Are we balanced or not? 

A third phrase which is rapidly losing its meaning 
is “national security.” These words imply that one 
nation can be secure at the expense of the security 
of other nations. No nation can control the fall-out 
it receives from atomic explosions anywhere in the 
world; soon no nation will be able to control its own 
weather. Every inch of the globe can soon come 
under observation or attack from earth satellites. 
Those who think in terms of national security already 
foresee America fighting Russia for control of the 
moon. In today’s world, either all nations are secure 
or none is. 

Finally, there is the word “stalemate.” Those who 
feel we must continue the arms race argue that if we 
maintain the stalemate long enough, eventually things 
will somehow work out. This term, derived from 
chess, conjures up an image of static deadlock which 
involves no further threat to either side. The arms 
race is far from static. Each day it continues increases 
the chances of mutual destruction and decreases the 
chances of peaceful accommodation. The use of 
“stalemate” to describe this state of affairs can only 
lead to faulty thinking and a false sense of security. 

One sign that a person’s thinking processes have 
gone seriously awry is inability to detect absurdities. 
For example, if a patient can see nothing wrong with 
the statement, “Bill Jones’s feet are so big he has to 
put his pants on over his head,” psychiatrists worry 
about the intactness of his intellectual processes. Our 
failure to take account of the changed meanings of 
words leads us to make statements which are almost 
as absurd. A recent editorial in the Baltimore Sun 
spoke of “the grim business of balancing power 
against power as our only means of assuring peace.” 
How can balancing power against power, which in 
the past has led only to war, assure peace? And what 
does it mean to balance power against power after 
each side has enough power to destroy the other many 
times over? Pronouncements about American missile 
and bomber bases in the NATO countries contain a 


more striking absurdity, which passes unnoticed, per- 
haps because the contradictory thoughts do not occur 
in the same statement. The contradictory statements 
are that these bases will enable us to retaliate in- 
stantly, and that the missiles cannot be fired except 
after consulting with our allies. 

This is the kind of semantic tangle in which we 
find ourselves today. We seem to have slipped into 
George Orwell’s world of doublethink without know- 
ing it. 

To summarize: the inability of Russia and America 
to break out of the arms race may involve several 
psychological factors. Fear tends to make us deny 
the existence of the danger, especially since the threat 
lies outside previous experience. When we do face up 
to it, the same fear makes it difficult for each country 
to change the behavior which creates the danger, 
especially since each is forced to behave in such a 
way as to confirm the other’s suspicions—the self- 
fulfilling prophecy. 

These social attitudes are probably as old as man- 
kind. In the past they have regularly led to wars 
which destroyed small portions of humanity. From 
the standpoint of the human race this was tolerable, 
for there were always enough survivors. Now, for 
the first time, these attitudes must be drastically mod- 
ified if the human adventure is to continue. The task 
is made more difficult because nuclear energy has 
changed the traditional meanings of certain words 
that we habitually use in thinking about the issues of 
war and peace. As) DASS 

In attempting to apply psychotherapeutic principles 
to today’s sick world, the obvious question is: Who 
is to be the psychotherapist? Who has the confidence 
of both the United States and Russia, and is viewed 
by them as competent to resolve their differences? 
At first glance the question seems absurd, yet certain 
groups may potentially function in this way. The 
industrially backward and relatively unarmed nations, 
small and large, who can only lose by a nuclear war 
may be able through the United Nations gradually 
to modify the behavior of the major powers. Many 
nuclear physicists seem able to focus on the welfare 
of humanity regardless of the side of the Iron Curtain 
from which they come, and their prestige is great 
in all nations. That both Russia and the United 
States agreed to a conference to devise adequate 
measures of inspection of a test ban on nuclear weap- 
ons is a sign that both, at least provisionally, trust 
the other’s scientists as well as their own. 

Even in the absence of a psychotherapist, psycho- 
therapeutic principles may be applicable to aspects 
of our present dilemma. For example, they suggest 
that it is vitally important for each person to make 
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a constant effort to keep his thinking straight. One 
must fight the tendency to deny the extent and im- 
mediacy of the danger, and make sure the words one 
habitually uses in thinking about the problem are 
appropriate. Only in these ways can the real nature 
of the issues be kept clearly in mind. 

. . . . . 

There is no doubt that Russia is bending every 
effort to make the entire world a Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, but she is achieving her goal so 
successfully by means short of war that she would 
seem to have much more to lose than to gain by trying 
to destroy us at great cost to herself. She knows much 
more of the horrors of war than we do. In the last 
war she lost an estimated 7 million soldiers and 20 
million to 40 million civilians; we lost 300,000 soldiers 
and a negligible number of civilians. She is making 
immense strides in education, science, and industry; 
and despite our talk of catching up, her rate of gain 
in these areas far exceeds ours. She is being equally 
successful in winning the uncommitted nations by 
exporting technicians and doctors, increasing mone- 
tary aid, and, above all, by the example of a nation 
that has pulled itself up from an industrially back- 
ward country to a pre-eminent position in one gen- 
eration. 

Nor must it be assumed that the Russian and 
American ways of life will always be totally incom- 
patible. Russia is still a ruthless dictatorship, but 
stirrings of freedom are discernible. Dr. Horsley Gantt, 
an American psychiatrist who speaks Russian fluently, 
was constantly accompanied by an interpreter on a 
visit to Russia some twenty years ago. On a recent trip 
he was allowed to go alone to visit his colleagues, and 
they were not afraid to receive him. News dispatches 
in the past year have contained many suggestions 
that political, industrial, legal, and agricultural poli- 
cies are in flux, and transfer of power within Russia 
has become more peaceful and orderly. Although the 
treacherous execution of Nagy shows that Russia’s 
policy toward the satellites is still one of terror, it 
may be significant that since the execution of Beria, 
no defeated Russian leader has been publicly killed. 

If we and Russia can break away from the stereo- 
type of each other as the enemy, we may be able to 
reach an agreement to stop testing nuclear weapons, 
with an arrangement for mutual inspection. Regard- 
less of its effect on nuclear armaments, such an 
agreement, if it worked, would be of the utmost 
psychological importance. For it would be the first, 
and therefore the most crucial, step toward the es- 
tablishment of mutual confidence. Then it would 
become possible to move further along the road to 
the ultimate goal: a general system for maintaining 
world peace and disarmament. 
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Things to Think About 


1; 
2. 


e 3. 


Can we have world government without falling into Orwell’s 1984? 

What do the class members think are the main reasons why Civil Defense has 
been a flop and a “laugh”? Or has it? 

Why are people (usually) so kindly toward individuals and so antagonistic to- 
ward nationalities, sexes, religions, and economic classes? 


. Discuss: “A higher standard of living with much more leisure time would tend 


to abolish war.” 


. Discuss the three points in Dr. Frank’s article with which you most strongly dis- 


agree. 


Part IV 


Processes and Groups 
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Section 8 


Major Types of Social 
Interaction 


26. The Concept of Social Process 


Read Bain 


For biographic note on Read Bain, see Selection 1. 


This article was written in the summer of 1931. It is still worth reading 
because the confusions it discusses still exist. It is true we hear less about 
“the social process” while the specific processes are usually presented as 
names for specific classes of observable social behavior. However, there 
is still much loose talk about the specific processes. There are hundreds 
of them, and the distinctions between them often are not clear. Authors 
seldom use the same terms with the same meanings, and the definitions 
often are not very definitive. 

When the article was written, the Park and Burgess presentation of 
“social processes” was widely accepted by all who had studied at the 
University of Chicago. Probably almost as many sociology teachers were 
trained at Chicago between 1915 and 1930 as in all other graduate schools 
combined. The Park and Burgess analysis of “the social process” into 
four main types (competition, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation) 
was a forward step. Their earlier four-fold classification (economic, his- 
torical, political, and cultural) is a logical mish-mash as any college 
freshman can see. The c-c, a-a classification proved useful and is still 
found in many introductory texts. In 1931 they were often treated as if 
they were the only specific social processes, or at least the most basic ones. 
To a considerable extent this is still true. Hence it is still necessary to 
emphasize that the concept of social processes is ill-defined and loosely 


used. 
Ten years or so after 
that the naming of socia 


this article was written, Stuart C. Dodd suggested 
| processes would be improved if the participial 
or gerundive forms of the verb were used to indicate activity-in-time. (“A 
Tension Theory of Societal Action,” American Sociological Review, Feb. 
1939, pp. 56-77. Not many undergraduates can understand this article.) 
He wanted “process” to indicate acting or functioning, whereas the nounal 


Social Processes (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933), 


Read Bain, Social Problems and y icag 
pp. 101-110, edited by Emory S. Bogardus. Reprinted by permission. Also in Publication of American 


Sociological Society (August, 1932), pp. 10-18. 
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form suggests an act completed or the static relationship between the 
factors involved in social interaction. When talking about “process,” we 
should say competing, conflicting, etc. When referring to the result of 
such behavior, or static rather than dynamic relations, we should say 
competition and conflict. The quotation from Professor Hayes also makes 
this distinction. All he (and I) lacked in 1931 were good names for these 
two meanings. Professor Dodd supplied them by suggesting gerundives 
for dynamic processes and nouns for static relationships. 

All footnotes in the original article have been omitted except 9 and 11, 


here numbered 1 and 2. 


A. H. Lloyd used to say poets and philosophers 
have one thing in common, to-wit, their licentious 
use of language. In this respect, sociologists are partly 
poets or philosophers, or both, for we certainly take 
liberties, if not license, with language. 

In our attempt to create a natural science vocabu- 
lary for sociology, that is, a system of concepts 
having identical meanings for all, at least for all 
sociologists, two courses are open. One, we can invent 
terms, usually constructed from Latin or Greek, or 
both, to describe typical forms of social behavior. 
This is the narrow way of neologism, often used by 

the physical and biological sciences. It is logically 
and scientifically the best method, but it has the dis- 
advantage that the public, and even scientists in other 
fields, do not understand the terms until they have 
been popularized. This usually corrupts their original 
logical purity. Socius, telesis, mores, and consensus 
are the sociological examples. Two, we can attempt 
to put the new wine of scientific precision into the 
old verbal bottles of common sense. This has the 
twofold disadvantage that the public never under- 
stands the terms, and sociologists themselves seldom 
exhibit a high degree of agreement. This is the broad 
way of slowly evolving consensus to which we seem 
committed. Culture, human nature, isolation, compe- 
tition, attitude, wish, etc., are examples. It invites 
endless word-wars and terminological disputes. 

However, if sociologists can agree upon the mean- 
ings of concepts as a means to, or as a result of, sig- 
nificant research, we shall eventually gain as much 
popular understanding for our technical terms as 
now exists for such concepts as heredity, ignition, 
radioactivity, blood count, contagion, and so on. But 
such a desirable consummation cannot be achieved 
unless and until we can define our concepts with 

sufficient clarity and precision to make them useful 
tools for significant research. The conception of sci- 
ence without concepts, that is, without hypothetical 
generalizations, is nonsense. It is equally nonsensical 
to suppose that we can derive significant concepts 
by mere word-spinning. We must test them in the 
hot fires of actual research if they are ever to attain 


scientific validity, as Ogburn has said. But there must 
be some tentative conceptual agreement as a pre- 
liminary to comparable research. Without repetition 
of research on the same problem, there can be no 
valid scientific concepts. Without clearly defined con- 
cepts there can be no identical problems and hence 
no comparable research. This criticism and clarifica- 
tion of concepts in the light of accumulating research 
findings is one of the functions of the theorist. Of 
course he may suggest hypotheses, synthesize and in- 
terpret facts and findings, but he must also criticize 
concepts, logic, and methods, disagreeable task though 
it be. 

It is my purpose to examine a term that has be- 
come widely used in recent years. It appears in all 
kinds of connotations and combinations, singular and 
plural, definite and indefinite, governed by all kinds 
of nouns, modified by all kinds of adjectives, and 
finally has attained the apparent conceptual dignity 
of titling our program. I shall try to avoid mere word- 
juggling by analyzing the meanings involved rather 
than by criticizing the words by which these meanings 
are conveyed. Yet it is very important that language 
should be used with nicety and precision in verbal- 
izing scientific concepts. 

“Process” and seventeen derivatives are listed by 
Eubank in his sociological vocabulary. Almost every 
recent writer devotes some space to these terms. 
“Process” occurs almost as frequently as “social,” 
and is usually as indefinite and ambiguous. Social is 
used with several different shades of meaning. It may 
refer to instinctive adjustments that result in cor- 
porate action, as in “social” animals and insects; to 
human behavior regarded as good, in contrast to 
asocial; to similar responses to a given stimulus, as 
in crowd action; to adjustive behavior based upon 
interaction of mechanisms acquired through com- 
munication, and so on. 

It has become a commonplace with sociologists that 
the social sciences deal with a fourth order of natural 
phenomena, superimposed upon the inorganic, or- 
ganic, mental triad, or derived from it, either by 
emergent or nonsaltatory evolution. If this be true, it 


is evident that “social,” for sociologists, should refer 
to societal, cultural, superorganic, or sociological phe- 
nomena, the fourth of the usages mentioned above. 
In discussing the concept of social process we shall 
use this sociological definition of the social. Mead 
has defined “social” in a somewhat different way 
which I think depends for its validity upon the fact 
that human beings are capable of acquiring sufficiently 
similar action patterns to permit reciprocal behavior. 

Etymologically, “process” merely means “the act 
of going on or being carried on: progress, course.” 
Murray mentions thirteen main substantive usages. 
Some sociologists adhere to the etymological impli- 
cation of progressive action or advance, but the more 
common usage emphasizes the dynamic, changing 
characteristics of social phenomena without any com- 
mitment on the normative nature of the activities or 
occurrences. There is also the implication that the 
goings-on are regular, continuous, and repetitive. 

Stripped of verbiage, then, the social, or societal, 
process means social or societal interaction; the kind 
of activities, movements, or occurrences that go on 
between culture-making animals in their corporate 
capacities. As a concept, it merely means that natural 
phenomena of the fourth order, like those of the 
other three orders, are characterized by change; that 
it is a universal trait of socii and groups of socii in 
contact to interact, to influence each other recipro- 
cally. As a scientific concept, this tells us precisely 
nothing. It does not differentiate types of social inter- 
action or add to, or extend, or clarify the common- 
sense observation that human beings can and do 
react to each other. It is as barren as the universally 
valid (or invalid) concept that all things exist. Hayes 
says, “The social process is composed of all the ac- 
tivities that go on in association”; Park and Burgess, 
“Social process is the name for all the changes 
which can be regarded as changes in the life of the 
group.” 

These, and many similar statements, show con- 
clusively that “the social process” can never tell us 
anything about societal interaction, except that it 
exists, Hence, “the social process” can lay no claim 
to being a natural science concept since it does not 
and cannot, by its very nature, aid us in observing 
and classifying similar societal phenomena so that 
uniformities not obvious to common sense may be 
ascertained. It is true that Cooley’s idea of social 
process as relatively unconscious, unplanned organic 
growth does add something to the common-sense idea 
of social interaction but it is significant that even the 
penetrating insight of a Cooley could not say anything 
very illuminating about “the social process” in gen- 
eral. His real contribution is his discussion of certain 
typical forms of societal behavior. This is equally true 
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of all who attempt to discuss societal phenomena in 
a way that goes deeper than the superficial observa- 
tions of common sense. Case well says: 


To appreciate the larger units of life requires the 
synthesizing work of art, religion, and philosophy, all 
of which aim to grasp the meaning of the whole. To 
understand the smaller units we have recourse to the 
analyzing, abstracting methods of science, which splits 
the world of phenomena into separable, countable, 
measurable, and even more minute parts, and takes 
no thought for the whole. 


The social process concept was a protest against 
both static, descriptive sociology and the normative 
implications of progress and social evolution. This 
was decidedly necessary thirty years ago, and is still, 
especially with reference to normative implications. 
But in both these senses, it is a philosophic and meth- 
odological, not a natural science, concept. Regularity 
and continuity of change is a necessary philosophic 
assumption for natural science. The.nonnormative 
nature of these changes is both a philosophic and 
methodological concept. The concept of social process 
has done yeoman service in both respects. One of the 
commonest errors in scientific thinking is the reifica- 
tion of philosophical and methodological concepts 
with the futile and confusing consequence of treating 
them, or trying to, as if they were conceptualizations 
of sense experience. They are scientific concepts, of 
course, if we mean by science any systematized body 
of knowledge, but they are not natural science con- 
cepts if natural science means a system of conceptual 
knowledge derived from observable, natural phe- 
nomena by means of methodological devices. In this 
broadest sense of the term, there are three kinds of 
science: 1. Natural. 2. Philosophic. 3. Methodological. 
The first consists of physical, biological, and societal 
sciences; the second, of synthetic and normative; the 
third, of logical and mathematical. “The social proc- 
ess” concept belongs in philosophy and methodology. 
As a philosophic concept it is useful to indicate the 
relatively regular on-going-ness of societal phenom- 
ena; as a methodological concept it is useful to indi- 
cate the non-normative nature of societal phenomena; 
as a natural science concept it is useless and meaning- 
less. 

Instead of the social process concept, one might 
equally well use such terms as social interaction, 
socialization, organic social growth, social evolution, 
social organization, social dynamics, social change, 
or, if normative-minded, social progress. These terms 
are so inclusive and indefinite that all social data are 
implicit in them. All social activities could be dis- 
cussed equally well under each term. All have the 
common element of suggesting change, but none of 
them denote any specific societal data that can be 
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observed. Hence, they are philosophic rather than 
scientific concepts. All are equally useless and equally 
meaningless for natural science until they are broken 
up into definitive concepts by which we may observe, 
classify, symbolize, and generalize actual societal 
phenomena. 

And this is precisely what all the writers do. When 
“the social process” becomes “the social processes,” 
something is gained, but something is also lost, namely, 
the illusion that social process is a natural science 
concept. I have shown that it is too inclusive, too 
ambiguous, too indefinite, to have any value or val- 
idity for natural science. It is pseudo-science, a 
pretentious verbalism that adds little or nothing to 
common-sense observation. It is an elaborate con- 
ceptualization of the very obvious. All that is con- 
tended here is that it is useless for a natural science 
whose concepts must denote actual, sense-observable 
objects and occurrences. Its philosophic and method- 
ological value.is granted. 

When “the” social process is pluralized, we get 
such phrases as processes of selection, industrializa- 
tion, history, assimilation, social change, valuation, 
projection, imitation, communication, and so on, in- 
definitely. It is evident at once that the conceptual 
content of these multitudinous phrases is the type 
of interaction, or behavior, or activity, and not the 

fact that the activity occurs or proceeds. Compe- 
tition, conflict, accommodation, assimilation, etc., are 
activities, are kinds of observable and possibly men- 
surable behavior that can be defined, identified, classi- 
fied, and possibly generalized. Hence, they may be, or 
may become, scientific concepts. It is mere tautology 
to add “process of.” In all the literature I have read 
dealing with “processes of” this and that, “process of” 
could be deleted without causing confusion or ob- 
scuring any shade of meaning. It is clear that one 
could not deal so cavalierly with a legitimate natural 
science concept. So we must render a verdict of 
pseudo-science alike for the singular and plural form 
of social process. 

It should be mentioned here that Professor Hayes 
makes a very nice distinction between social proc- 
esses, or specific activities, and social relations, or 
the modes by which social activities are causally in- 

fluenced. He would call competition, conflict, and ac- 
commodation, etc., relations, and dispense altogether 
with assimilation. While I agree that social processes 
must designate specific kinds of activities, I think the 
weakness of his position lies in the fact that the above 
concepts may refer to specific and observable societal 
behavior. He tacitly admits this when he says, “Com- 
munication is used either as a name for a relationship 
which may be unintended, or for an activity intended 
to establish that relationship. Most of the words for 


social relationships unfortunately have this double 
significance.” 

Hayes made a real contribution by insisting that 
activities are the essence of the scientific data of soci- 
ology and that descriptive concepts must be based 
upon observation of these. The processes are activities, 
and the conceptualization must deal with the rela- 
tively stable uniformities exhibited by these activities. 
Whether his contention that the relation-concept of 
condition-consequent is “the most important of all 
realities for scientific explanation” and is “the pons 
asinorum of social theory” is sound, I do not know, 
but I have my doubts. I am not sure that anything is 
necessary for scientific explanation beyond the de- 
termination of unexceptional, repetitive uniformities 
under defined conditions. Any so-called explanation 
beyond this strikes me as unnecesary verbal meringue 
upon the pie of scientific procedure. 

It is obvious that the kinds of societal activities that 
can be designated are almost innumerable. The num- 
ber of valid scientific concepts would equal the 
number of such activities exhibiting enough repetitive 
uniformity to permit prediction of sufficient accuracy 
to be useful in making societal adjustments. Doubtless 
such uniformities are appearing and disappearing 
all the time. Whether there are concepts of sufficient 
generality to be universal and of sufficient definite- 
ness to be scientifically valid, I do not know, nor is 
it the purpose of this paper to inquire. My guess is 
that whenever any concept is defined rigidly enough 
to describe societal variables accurately enough to 
permit valid prediction, such prediction will be found 
applicable only to limited areas over limited periods 
of time. I do not know whether there are one 
(Tarde), or two (Binder), or three (Case), or four 
(Park and Burgess), or eleven (Hayes) ,? or eleven 


* Sociology (New York, 1930), p. 342. See also all of 
chapter XIII in Sociology; “Some Social Relations Re- 
stated,” American Journal of Sociology (November, 1925), 
pp. 333-46 (a most stimulating article) ; and “Representa- 
tive Concepts in Sociology,” Sociology and Social Research 
(Sept.—Oct., 1927), pp. 12-17. 


? G. Tarde, The Laws of Imitation, tr. E. C. Parsons 
(New York, 1903); R. M. Binder, Principles of Sociology 
(New York, 1928), p. 252 (destructive and constructive) ; 
C. M. Case, Social Process and Human Progress (New York, 
1931) (utilization, equalization, appreciation), esp. pp. 62- 
68; R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, op.cit., pp. 51-55 (eco- 
nomic, political, historical, cultural); E. C. Hayes, “Some 
Social Relations Re-stated,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Nov., 1925, p. 344 (language, ethics, religion, technic arts, 
economic exchange, government, fine arts, games, education, 
domestic customs, science-philosophy). All of these authors 
say or imply that there are many social processes, but seem 
to regard the ones stated as “fundamental.” Binder states 
specifically, “there are hundreds,” but all may be classified 
as above. H. Becker, in his Systematic Sociology (New York, 
1932), an adaptation from L. von Wiese’s Buziehungslehre 
and Gebildelehre, says there are two fundamental social 


hundred “fundamental” social processes. I would be 
inclined to guess the latter figure if by “fundamental” 
one means types of societal behavior possessing suf- 
ficient stability to permit valid prediction. 

One should not conclude that the writer thinks 
“process” and “processes” are words too licentious and 
illegitimate to be used by sober sociologists. When 
used to indicate mere occurrence, they do no harm, 
as in “conflict is an intermittent process.” It is clear 
that conflict is the concept. Such phrases as “behavior 
processes,” “the process of integration,” etc., are all 
right if one writes that way. They are merely tauto- 
logical. But such forms as “process of” assimilation, 
opposition, and so on, are worse than tautological; 
they are confusing because of the assumption that 
the process is the concept instead of the societal be- 


processes, association and disassociation, both being sub- 
divisions of sociation, the social process (chapter VII, sec- 
tions 1,2,3; fig. 1; chapter III). Association is subdivided 
into Advance, Adjustment, Accordance, Amalgamation; Dis- 
association, into Competition, Contravention, Conflict. There 
is a list of over five hundred specific processes classified 
under these heads, together with Differentiation, Integra- 
tion, Destruction, Construction, which are associative and 
disassociative aspects of plurality-patterns or groups. The 
only observable data are, of course, the activities in the list 
of the five hundred processes, which is not presented as 
complete. This is the most systematic study of social processes 
yet undertaken, but I doubt whether valid scientific concepts 
can be derived by this method. It may be a necessary 
preliminary to scientific research, but is scarcely more than 
that. . 
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havior designated by assimilation and opposition. 
“Social processes” is useful as a methodological de- 
vice when one needs a generic term to designate a 
number of types of societal behavior without enumer- 
ating them, but it is not a sociological concept any 
more than x y z is. Both are methodological concepts, 
not concepts of natural science. 

It is unfortunate that this paper must end on such 
a negative note, but no other conclusion is possible 
if the foregoing analysis is sound. Kimball Young 
has well said, “When we get away from carefully 
circumscribed situations, scientists and laity alike 
tend to talk glibly in scientific jargon. They find a 
substitution of sacred, but exact sounding words for 
precise understanding.” It is my contention that social 
process and social processes are generally used in this 
dereistic sense; they are pseudo-scientific jargon. The 
concepts of natural science must be carefully defined 
to denote sense-obserable data. They must be as 
clearly distinguished from methodological concepts as 
from normative ones. Many so-called sociological con- 
cepts are still tainted with normative connotations, 
and some are also infected with the verbal disease of 
reifying methodological concepts. Social process, when 
not tautological as in “process of,” is often an at- 
tempt to make a natural science concept out of a 
methodological or philosophical concept. The result 
is confusion, since confusion always follows the licen- 
tious use of language. 


1. Have someone make a class report on the use of “social processes” in five intro- 
ductory sociology texts published since 1950. 
2. How many neologistic words that have attained common usage can the class 
y think of in (1) physical, (2) biological, and (3) social sciences? 


oe wo 


Have each class member list the words in this article he had to “look up.” 
How frequently do the authors of your text say “process of”? k : 
What are the differences between the biological meanings of “circulating” and 


“circulation,” “digesting” and “digestion” ? How many such biological pairs can 


you think of? 
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27. Some Common Social Processes 
G. A. Lundberg / C. C. Schrag / O. N. Larsen 


For biographic notes on G. A. Lundberg, C. C. Schrag, and O. N. Larsen, 
see Selection .14. 


Actually, all forms of social interaction can roughly be classified under 
two general terms which indicate logical or polaric opposites, which Pro- 
fessor Lumley called Unity and Isolation. That is, interacting tends to 
diminish social distance between people, helps them to understand each 
other better, feel greater rapport, be more cooperative and congenial, 
more sympathetic, empathic, and identifying, and all terms that indicate 
closeness; or it tends to increase social distance to the point where no 
interaction is possible. The interactors are either dead, or so separated 
by physical and psychosocial barriers that no interacting can occur. They 
are completely isolated. Professor Lumley pointed this out in 1935 (F. E. 
Lumley, Principles of Sociology, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1935, 2d. ed., 
p. 112) and placed the ten social processes he discussed on a continuum 
from Unity to Isolation: assimilation; accommodation; compromise; tol- 
erance; sufferance; differentiation; avoidance; competition; conflict; and 
dissolution. Theoretically, all other terms that refer to specific types of 
interacting could be placed on a continuum between these two poles, but 
many of them would be synonymous. The polaric nature of these inter- 
actions is suggested by such dichotomous pairs as loving-hating; unifying 
(identifying) -isolating; cooperating-conflicting; associating-dissociating ; 
conjunctive-disjunctive ; constructive-destructive; aiding-opposing; super- 
ordinate-subordinate ; and so on. However, it is difficult to agree upon any 
regular progression from one pole to the other. 

There are also other difficulties. It has often been pointed out that con- 
flict requires or produces the greatest degree of cooperation within the 
conflicting social structures, whether they be persons or nations. People 
and groups who dislike each other and may even be conflicting, suddenly 
identify, or at least cooperate, when a common enemy appears. Everyone 
has heard of the man who tried to stop the Irishman from beating his wife 
only to have them both beat him for “sticking his nose into their affairs.” 
Democrats and Republicans, Negroes and whites, unions and employers, 
Catholics—Protestants-Jews and atheists (who usually are antagonistic 
toward each other) forgot their hostility when we were attacked by the 
Japanese and Germans in 1941. 

Also, the classic (Park and Burgess) definition of conflict as “conscious, 
personal (or personalized), intermittent hostility” leaves much to be de- 
sired. Is competition always “unconscious,” “continuous,” and “imper- 
sonal”? What is a prize fight, a football game—conflict or competition? 
What is the type of interaction we call ambivalence? Is accommodation a 
process or merely a term to indicate an incomplete assimilation or sus- 
pended conflict? If we say Negro-white, male-female, and all superordinate- 
subordinate social class relations are “a state of accommodation,” does 
this not ignore the fact that there are always militant individuals, and 

usually organizations, who are “fighting for their rights” and equally 


Lundberg, Schrag, and Larsen, Sociology, revised edition (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1958), from Chapter 8. Reprinted by permission. 
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hostile persons who are struggling to keep the “subordinate” people in 


“their place”? 


y Perhaps these terms are more applicable to individual than to organiza- 
tional or social class structure. It probably is also true that the individual 
(who is himself a complex social structure) manifests “social process” 
behavior only in connection with his various roles or segmental personality 
traits. A person may oscillate from one pole of the love-hate continuum to 
the other in a short period of time, or several times in the course of his 
life, e.g., the sinner who gets converted and backslides many times or the 
man who divorces and remarries the same woman several times. 


I. The meaning and importance of social 
interaction 


8.1 Man is a social-cultural being. He lives in a 
society and thus is enveloped in a complex network 
of interrelationships with other men. He creates a 
culture which in turn influences his societal life. In 
broad terms, how does all this take place? Interaction, 
the inclusive group process, is the central factor in 
all of man’s social life. Behavior systems grow out of 
interaction. The repetition of certain forms of inter- 
action provides one basis for the continuity and order 
in our social-cultural world. But, as we shall see, inter- 
action also has negative consequences. That is, there 
are social influences that separate and divide men as 
well as those that integrate and bind men together. 
Thus the concept of interaction refers to the entire 
range of social relationships wherein there is recipro- 
cal stimulation and response between human beings. 
When two or more persons come in contact, and 
through interstimulation a modification of behavior 
results, then social interaction has taken place. Inter- 
action, then, is the basic process underlying the 
organization of all behavior systems from the self to 
society. In the two preceding chapters we stressed 
that social interaction takes place through communi- 
cation and that the newborn individual is inducted 
into society and forms his personality in the process 
of interaction which we call socialization. In the 
present chapter other types of interaction will be 
examined particularly as they relate to the formation 
and functioning of groups and to the creation and 
continuity of communities. Thus attention will be 
focused on those general and recurrent forms of inter- 
action that sociologists have come to call “social 
processes” and “ecological processes.” 

8.2 At first glance, the many situations in which 
persons and groups interact seem to defy the mean- 
ingful analysis of interaction. Consider, for example, 
this random collection of social situations: 

Children playing on a playground 
A secretary taking dictation 
Two lovers parked in an automobile 


Negroes moving into an all-white neighborhood 

A presidential news conference 

The traffic pattern in a large city 

A funeral of a well-known movie star 

War between two countries 

A fraternity initiation 

Christmas shopping in a department store 

A meeting of the United Nations Security Council 
Labor-Management negotiations 

A fund-raising campaign by a charity. 

It would be simple to multiply this list a thousand 
times, but even then we would merely have a partial 
catalogue of the specific social occurrences in a given 
society. In view of this diversity, does it make any 
sense to talk about the processes of social interaction? 

8.3 A process is a series of related events leading 
to a specific and predictable result. The process of 
respiration consists in breathing in, holding the breath 
for a very short time, and then breathing out. This 
series of events is repeated, leading to specific results 
in body chemistry. It makes sense in physiology to 
talk about the process of respiration even though 
it takes place under a great variety of circumstances. 
In similar fashion, sociologists have found it useful 
to look at interaction in social situations in terms of 
“social processes” such as cooperation, competition, 
conflict, accommodation, assimilation, and in terms of 
“ecological processes” such as concentration, central- 
ization, decentralization, segregation, invasion, and 
succession. Such concepts stand for the general and 
recurrent forms of interaction found in some degree 
in every society throughout human history. 

8.4 What can we expect to gain from an under- 
standing of these basic forms of interaction? In gen- 
eral, these processes describe the ways in which men 
relate themselves to one another and carry on the 
functions essential for the development, maintenance, 
and growth of any social order. Any social group may 
be regarded as a system of interactional energy flow- 
ing through intersecting channels, eddying around 
every person and between persons in myriad forms in 
different degrees, directions, and durations. These 
dynamics of interaction stand in the same relation to 
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the more obvious social events as the atomic structure 
of matter stands to our understanding of the events 
of the “physical” world. It is on the basis of these 
different forms, sizes, intensities, and durations of 
interaction that we undertake to distinguish between 
different types of human behavior systems such as 
crowds, publics, groups, communities, cultures, so- 
cieties, etc. These nucleations of interactional energy 
constitute the societal structure of social groups, and, 
when objectively symbolized, they are in every respect 
as observable, objective, and measurable data as are 
the physical, geographic, and ecological representa- 
tions of the community. Indeed, the social organiza- 
tion of a community at any given time represents the 
balance struck between the various forms of inter- 
action. 

8.5 Thus the study of interactional processes di- 
rects our attention to the conditions under which 
men in all societies exert positive, neutral, and nega- 
tive influences on one another and develop complex 
social structures reflecting varying states of inter- 
dependence. The significance of the balance in these 
interrelationships in large behavior systems will be 
discussed at the close of this chapter after the reader 
has been introduced to the major types of social and 
ecological processes. 


II. Social processes 


A. Some Common Types of Processes and Their 
Interrelationship 

8.6 In the foregoing section we have referred to 
various types of social interaction. The most general 
of these may be called attraction, indifference, and 
repulsion. Domination and subordination, leadership 
and followership are also generally observed relation- 
ships and processes in human groups. Still other types 
will be discussed below. We use the phrase “social 
processes” to designate all of these forms of inter- 
action. 


1, Cooperation, Competition, Conflict 


8.7 In actual life the behaviors designated by such 
words are often inextricably intertwined. The words 
represent particular aspects of very much larger 
complexes of social behavior. Consider, for example, 
the description of the social processes in so simple a 
situation as an athletic contest. From the standpoint 
of the spectator, the two teams may be thought of 
as cooperating in providing amusement for the be- 
holders. A partisan of one team, however, may be 
more interested in the competition of the two teams, 
which in its more violent aspects we are likely to 
designate by the word conflict. We use the one word 
or the other according to which aspect or type of 
situation we want to emphasize. 


8.8 As commonly used, conflict designates little 
more than a severe form of competition. In its most 
extreme form, conflict is a process by which one party 
attempts to destroy or annihilate, or at least reduce 
to a subordinate position, the other party. Since the 
term has not yet been defined so that its meaning is 
clearly distinguishable from competition, its general 
meaning is best indicated by examples of its current 
usage. For example, Stuart Chase has summarized 
eighteen common types of conflict that exist in con- 
temporary society, ranging all the way from personal, 
family, and community quarrels, strikes, political and 
race conflict, to ideological disputes, national, re- 
ligious, and cultural conflicts, and war. 

8.9 In spite of the fact that many social processes 
go on together, it is nevertheless important for ana- 
lytical purposes to distinguish them. It is entirely 
possible, for example, that the efficiency, output, and 
general satisfaction of the workers in a factory may 
be greater if the manufacturing process involves ele- 
ments of competition as well as cooperation. Every 
large factory represents to some degree a cooperative 
situation in the sense that workers, foremen, and 
managers all work together to achieve a common end. 
But there is a vast difference between the factory in 
which (a) everyone is free to quit when he no longer 
wishes to be employed, a system of profit-sharing 
exists, and prizes or bonuses are granted for superior 
individual performance, and the factory in which 
(b) conditions approaching slave labor exist. 

8.10 Between these extremes there are numerous 
degrees of facility and smoothness in the interrela- 
tionships of individuals and groups engaged in com- 
mon activity. The happy, well-adjusted family or the 
smoothly functioning athletic team consists of people 
performing different functions and having different 
statuses. This differentiation does not prevent them 
from integrating their activities in such a way as to 
result tn a high degree of satisfaction to everyone 
and in a maximum attainment of a common goal. 
The same may be true about a neighborhood organ- 
ization, a good city government, or the interrelation- 
ships between two nations. On the other hand, the 
relationship between groups may be attended by all 
degrees of tension, inefficiency, and ill feeling, reach- 
ing its climax in open physical combat. 


2. Accommodation 


8.11 Competition and conflict of one type or an- 
other and of different degrees of intensity may be re- 
garded as a normal state of affairs in most groups. 
Accordingly, the word accommodation has been used 
to designate the adjustments which people in groups 
make to relieve the fatigue and tensions of compe- 
tition and conflict. 


8.12 The mechanisms by which individuals and 
groups accommodate themselves to their conditions 
of life are variously called truce, compromise, arbi- 
tration, and toleration. 

8.13 A truce is simply an agreement to suspend 
active conflict although the issues remain unresolved. 
Compromise is an arrangement under which each 
party agrees to give up certain parts of its original 
aims in return for corresponding concessions from 
the other side. It is, perhaps, the most common mech- 
anism of achieving consensus in groups which have 
to behave in a unit with reference to the situation in 
question. Arbitration is a relatively formal type of 
compromise under which both parties to a controversy 
agree to accept the adjudication of it by some third 
party. Arbitration may be quite informal and spon- 
taneous, or it may be institutionalized and compulsory, 
as in the case of the duly established courts. 

8.14 Toleration is a form of accommodation in 
which conflicting factions simply decide to put up 
with each other without actively attempting to over- 
come, modify, or accept for themselves any of the 
behavior of other groups which. gives rise to antag- 
onism in the first place. Toleration involves acceptance 
of some state of affairs definitely objectionable to the 
accepting group but for some reason not deemed 
possible or advisable to dispose of in a more con- 
clusive manner. Thus, even dissatisfied slaves may 
tolerate their slavery if the difficulties involved in 
changing their subordinate status are too great or 
costly, or if liberation involves prohibitive disadvan- 
tages of some sort. 


3. Assimilation 


8.15 Assimilation is a word used to designate a 
process of mutual adjustment through which cultur- 
ally different groups gradually obliterate their differ- 
ences to the point where they are no longer regarded 
as socially significant or observable. Assimilation is 
always a matter of degree. At the one extreme, a 
single group adopts virtually all of the culture of the 
other group without any noticeable modification 
in the culture of the latter. At the other extreme, two 
groups may be so mutally influenced by each other's 
culture as to produce a third type of culture differing 
sharply from that of either of the two interacting 
groups. Of course, the same process may take place 
among more than two groups and the result may be 
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a polyglot culture quite different from any one of its 
component elements. 

8.16 Between these extremes there may exist all 
degrees of assimilation. To the degree that the as- 
similation is imperfect, all of the processes mentioned 
above are likely to be operative in more or less vigor- 
ous form. Broadly speaking, the group whose culture 
is best adapted to the conditions existing at the time 
and the place in question will enjoy the highest pres- 
tige, and accordingly the culture of this group will be 
prominent in the assimilative product. Unless the 
culture of a minority group has some generally rec- 
ognized superiority, and consequently prestige, the 
culture of the majority is likely to impose itself upon 
the minority. That is, other things equal, minorities 
will usually be expected to make most of the adjust- 
ments to conform to the culture of the majority, 
whereas the majority may or may not adopt many 
of the traits of the minority. 

8.17 “Pluralism,” “integration,” and “assimilation” 
represent three degrees of social cohesion. The vaguest 
of the three in current usage is “pluralism.” The word 
has a fairly specific meaning in political science as a 
sort of guild socialism, but it is used currently in dis- 
cussions of minority problems to designate the high- 
est degree of independence and self-sufficiency, and 
conversely the lowest degree of integration or assimi- 
lation. The word integration without the specification 
of some degree is almost meaningless, but it may be 
used to designate a degree of relationship at least 
compatible with all the larger interests of the com- 
munity. Assimilation is a word which frightens most 
people because complete assimilation of a group would 
mean such complete absorption of the distinctive cul- 
tural activities of a group as to make it impossible to 
identify any person as a member of any one of the or- 
iginally distinct cultural groups that have assimilated. 
That is, full assimilation means cultural obliteration of 
one or more previously existing groups. This could 
occur through absorption of one group by another or 
as is more common, by the mutual accommodation 
of the two or more previously existing groups. In any 
large society, complete assimilation is perhaps a hy- 
pothetical rather than a practically existing state of 
affairs. For practical purposes assimilation is con- 
sidered to have taken place when the groups in ques- 
tion are sufficiently integrated so they no longer 
produce friction in the community. 


1. Discuss: “All stores are really competing with each other no matter what they 


sell.” 


2. By specific examples from your own campus, illustrate the difference between 


“tolerance” and “sufferance.” 
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28. Conflict: The Brotherhood Grave 
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3. List as many examples as you can from American history (since 1607) in 
which intense conflict has resulted in assimilation, or actual dissolution of the 


social structures involved. 


4. Give all the evidence you can to show the inaccuracy of the statement “Negro- 


white conflict.” 


tures which are benefical rather than detrimental. 


6. State agreements and differences about “social process(es)” in Selections 26 


and 27. 


John Reed 


John Reed (1887-1920) was born in Portland, Oregon. He graduated from Harvard in 


John Reed, Ten Days That Shook the World (New Yor 
Reprinted by permission. 


1910. After being an editor on several magazines, he was a war corres- 
pondent in Mexico, 1913, and in Europe during World War I. He authored 
several books, poems, and many magazine articles. Reed was in Russia in 
1917-18, wrote Ten Days That Shook the World in 1919 and returned to 
Russia that fall. He died of typhus, Oct. 17, 1920, and was buried in Red 
Square by the Kremlin wall. 

The idea that some specific event is a turning point in history usually is 
only a convenient fiction. It is more accurate to regard decisive battles and 
other important events as symbols or effects of changes that have been 
going on for a long time. It is unlikely that Roman citizens and the rest of 
the world ever knew that Rome “fell” in 476 A.D. when Odoacer deposed 
Augustulus, or that anyone ever knew Marathon was “a decisive battle” 
until long after 480 B.C. It was not until long after the Civil War that it 
made any sense to say: “Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin in 1792 
caused the Civil War.” 

The influence of “great men” on history is also more symbolic than 
actual. Usually the course of events has more influence on making great 
men “great” than individual men have in making great events. Much 
“greatness” of both men and events is distinctly ex post facto. They become 
great in the perspective of time as dramatized and interpreted by literary 
people and historians. 

It frequently is said that the Reformation, French Revolution, Industrial 
Revolution, etc., “changed the course of history.” More accurately, the 
course of history produced these events—which actually were spread over 
many years. The French Revolution had its roots in the development of 
capitalism, geographical discoveries, technological changes, decline of the 
feudal system, the English revolutions of 1649 and 1688, the American 
Revolution, and many other things. It was a dramatic occurrence, to be 
sure, but it was “caused” more than it “caused” anything. 

The same is true of the Russian Revolution. It was the culmination of 


5. Mention all the forms you can of “conflict” or struggle between social struc- 


k: Modern Library, 1935), from Chapter X. 
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CONFLICT: THE BROTHERHOOD GRAVE 


changes that had been going on for nearly a hundred years. What its net 
effect on world culture may be cannot be foreseen at present. It probably 
marks the end of the capitalistic economic system though just what form 
the new economic system will finally take is not very clear. It is obvious 
the economic systems in non-Communist countries are a far cry from the 
capitalism of Adam Smith, or that of Mercantilism. A regulated combina- 
tion of private corporation and public socialistic industrialism seems to be 
emerging. It is probably true also that the Russian Revolution marked the 
beginning of the end of sovereign states and rampant, imperialistic nation- 
alism. Some kind of world culture and world goverment seems to be 
inevitable and already taking place. 

Whatever the outcome may be, it will not be clear for many a year. All 
we can say for sure at present is that the Russian Revolution is a good 
symbol of many long drawn out conflicts. Of course, the actual overthrow 
of the Tsarist regime gives us a good example of overt military conflict. 
John Reed’s whole book might be regarded as an intimate case study of 
the conflict process, 

The decisive “Ten Days” was the overthrow of the Kerensky government 
in November, 1917, perhaps from November 7 to 17. This was in Petrograd 
(now Leningrad), but as Reed says, “Moscow is the real Russia. Russia 
as it was, and will be.” So I have chosen a description of the Revolution in 
Moscow as reconstructed by Reed. It was all over when he arrived, but he 
was present at the “Brotherhood Grave.” In almost three years from that 
date, he himself was to be buried as a “Hero of the Revolution” beside 
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that same Brotherhood Grave near the Kremlin Wall. 


The station at Moscow was deserted. We went to 
the office of the Commissar, in order to arrange for 
our return tickets. He was a sullen youth with the 
shoulder-straps of a Lieutenant; when we showed him 
our papers from Smolny, he lost his temper and de- 
clared that he was no Bolshevik, that he represented 
the Committee of Public Safety. . . . It was char- 
acteristic—in the general turmoil attending the con- 
quest of the city, the chief railway station had been 
forgotten by the victors. . . . 

Not a cab in sight. A few blocks down the street, 
however, we woke up a grotesquely-padded izvostchik 
asleep upright on the box of his little sleigh. “How 
much to the centre of the town?” 

He scratched his head. “The barini won't be able to 
find a room in any hotel,” he said. “But PII take you 
around for a hundred rubles. ...” Before the 
Revolution it cost two! We objected, but he simply 
shrugged his shoulders. “It takes a good deal of cour- 
age to drive sleigh nowadays,” he went on. We could 
not beat him down below fifty. . . . As we sped along 
the silent, snowy half-lighted streets, he recounted his 
adventures during the six days’ fighting. “Driving 
along, or waiting for a fare on the corner,” he said, 
“all of a sudden poof! a cannon ball exploding here, 
pooff! a cannon ball there, ratt-ratt! a machine gun. 
. . . I gallop, the devils shooting all around. I get to 
a nice quiet street and stop, doze a little, pooff! 


another cannon ball, ratt-ratt. . . . Devils! Devils! 
Devils! Brrr!” 

In the centre of the town the snow-piled streets 
were quiet with the stillness of convalescence. Only a 
few arc-lights were burning, only a few pedestrians 
hurried along the side-walks. An icy wind blew from 
the great plain, cutting to the bone. At the first hotel 
we entered an office illuminated by two candles. 

“Yes, we have some very comfortable rooms, but 
all the windows are shot out. If the gospodin does 
not mind a little fresh air. . . .” 

Down the Tverskaya the shop-windows were bro- 
ken, and there were shell-holes and torn-up paving 
stones in the street. Hotel after hotel, all full, or the 
proprietors still so frightened that all they could say 
was, “No, no, there is no room! There is no room!” 
On the main streets, where the great banking-houses 
and mercantile houses lay, the Bolshevik artillery had 
been indiscriminately effective. As one Soviet official 
told us, “Whenever we didn’t know just where the 
yunkers and White Guards were, we bombarded their 
pocketbooks. . . .” 

At the big Hotel National they finally took us in; 
for we were foreigners, and the Military Revolution- 
ary Committee had promised to protect the dwellings 
of foreigners. ... On the top floor the manager 
showed us where shrapnel had shattered several win- 
dows. “The animals!” said he, shaking his fist at im- 
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aginary Bolsheviki. “But wait! Their time will come; 
in just a few days now their ridiculous Government 
will fall, and then we shall make them suffer!” 

We dined at a vegetarian restaurant with the en- 
ticing name, “I Eat Nobody,” and Tolstoy’s picture 
prominent on the walls, and then sallied out into the 
streets. 

The headquarters of the Moscow Soviet was in the 
palace of the former Governor-General, an imposing 
white building fronting Skobeliev Square. Red Guards 
stood sentry at the door. At the head of the wide, 
formal stairway, whose walls were plastered with 
announcements of committee-meetings and addresses 
of political parties, we passed through a series of lofty 
ante-rooms, hung with red-shrouded pictures in gold 
frames, to the splendid state salon, with its magnifi- 
cent crystal lustres and gilded cornices. A low-voiced 
hum of talk, underlaid with the whirring bass of a 
score of sewing machines, filled the place. Huge bolts 
of red and black cotton cloth were unrolled, serpen- 
tining across the parqueted floor and over tables, at 
which sat half a hundred women, cutting and sewing 
streamers and banners for the Funeral of the Revo- 
lutionary Dead. The faces of these women were 
roughened and scarred with life at its most difficult; 
they worked now sternly, many of them with eyes red 
from weeping. . . . The losses of the Red Army had 
been heavy. 

At a desk in one corner was Rogov, an intelligent, 
bearded man with glasses, wearing the black blouse 
of a worker. He invited us to march with the Central 
Executive Committee in the funeral procession next 
morning. . . . 

“It is impossible to teach the Socialist Revolution- 
aries and the Mensheviki anything!” he exclaimed. 
“They compromise from sheer habit. Imagine! They 
proposed that we hold a joint funeral with the 
yunkers!” 

Across the hall came a man in a ragged soldier-coat 
and shapka, whose face was familiar; I recognized 
Melnichansky, whom I had known as the watch- 
maker George Melcher in Bayonne, New Jersey, dur- 
ing the great Standard Oil strike. Now, he told me, 
he was secretary of the Moscow Metal-Workers’ 
Union, and a Commissar of the Military Revolution- 
ary Committee during the fighting. . . . 

“You see me!” he cried, showing his decrepit 
clothing. “I was with the boys in the Kremlin when 
the yunkers came the first time. They shut me up in 
the cellar and swiped my overcoat, my money, watch 
and even the ring on my finger. This is all I’ve got to 
wear!” 

From him I learned many details of the bloody 
six-day battle which had rent Moscow in two. Unlike 
in Petrograd, in Moscow the City Duma had taken 


command of the yunkers and White Guards. Rudnev, 
the Mayor, and Minor, president of the Duma, had 
directed the activities of the Committee of Public 
Safety and the troops. Riabtsev, Commandant of the 
city, a man of democratic instincts, had hesitated 
about opposing the Military Revolutionary Com- 
mittee; but the Duma had forced him. . . . It was 
the Mayor who had urged the occupation of the 
Kremlin; “They will never dare fire on you there,” 
he said. . . . 

One garrison regiment, badly demoralized by long 
inactivity, had been approached by both sides. The 
regiment held a meeting to decide what action to take. 
Resolved, that the regiment remain neutral, and con- 
tinue its present activities—which consisted in ped- 
dling rubbers and sunflower seeds ! 

“But worst of all,” said Melnichansky, “we had to 
organise while we were fighting. The other side knew 
just what it wanted; but here the soldiers had their 
Soviet and the workers theirs. . . . There was a fear- 
ful wrangle over who should be Commander-in-chief ; 
some regiments talked for days before they decided 
what to do; and when the officers suddenly deserted 
us, we had no battle-staff to give orders. . . .” 

Vivid little pictures he gave us. On a cold grey 
day he had stood at a corner of the Nikitskaya, which 
was swept by blasts of machine-gun fire. A throng 
of little boys were gathered there—street waifs who 
used to be newsboys. Shrill, excited as if with a new 
game, they waited until the firing slackened, and then 
tried to run across the street. . . . Many were killed, 
but the rest dashed backward and forward, laughing 
and daring each other. . . 

Late in the evening I went to the Dvorianskoye 
Sobranie—the Nobles’ Club—where the Moscow Bol- 
sheviki were to meet and consider the report of Nogin, 
Rykov and the others who had left the Council of 
People’s Commissars. 

The meeting-place was a theatre, in which, under 
the old regime, to audiences of officers and glittering 
ladies, amateur presentations of the latest French 
comedy had once taken place. 

At first the place filled with the intellectuals— 
those who lived near the centre of the town. Nogin 
spoke, and most of his listeners were plainly with 
him. It was very late before the workers arrived; the 
working-class quarters were on the outskirts of the 
town, and no street-cars were running. But about 
midnight they began to clump up the stairs, in 
groups of ten or twenty—big, rough men, in coarse 
clothes, fresh from the battle-line, where they had 
fought like devils for a week, seeing their comrades 
fall about them. 

Scarcely had the meeting formally opened before 
Nogin was assailed with a tempest of jeers and angry 


shouts. In vain he tried to argue, to explain; they 
would not listen. He had left the Council of People’s 
Commissars; he had deserted his post while the battle 
was raging. As for the bourgeois press, here in Mos- 
cow there was no more bourgeois press; even the City 
Duma had been dissolved. Bukharin stood up, savage, 
logical, with a voice which plunged and struck, 
plunged and struck. . . . Him they listened to with 
shining eyes. Resolution, to support the action of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, passed by over- 
whelming majority. So spoke Moscow. . . . 

Late in the night we went through the empty 
streets and under the Iberian Gate to the great Red 
Square in front of the Kremlin. The church of Vasili 
Blazheiny loomed fantastic, its bright-coloured, con- 
voluted and blazoned cupolas vague in the darkness. 
There was no sign of any damage. . . . Along one 
side of the square the dark towers and walls of the 
Kremlin stood up. On the high walls flickered redly 
the light of hidden flames; voices reached us across 
the immense place, and the sound of picks and 
shovels. We crossed over. 

Mountains of dirt and rock were piled high near 
_the base of the wall. Climbing these we looked down 
into two massive pits, ten or fifteen feet deep and fifty 
yards long, where hundreds of soldiers and workers 
were digging in the light of huge fires. 

A young student spoke to us in German. “The 
Brotherhood Grave,” he explained. “To-morrow we 
shall bury here five hundred proletarians who died 
for the Revolution.” 

He took us down into the pit. In frantic haste 
swung the picks and shovels, and the earth-mountains 
grew. No one spoke. Overhead the night was thick 
with stars, and the ancient Imperial Kremlin wall 
towered up immeasurably. 

“Here in this holy place,” said the student, “holiest 
of all Russia, we shall bury our most holy. Here 
where are the tombs of the Tsars, our Tsar—the 
People—shall sleep. . . .” His arm was in a sling, 
from a bullet-wound gained in the fighting. He looked 
at it. “You foreigners look down on us Russians be- 
cause so long we tolerated a mediaeval monarchy,” 
said he. “But we saw that the Tsar was not the only 
tyrant in the world; capitalism was worse, and in all 
countries of the world capitalism was Emperor. . . . 
Russian revolutionary tactics are best. . . .” 

As we left, the workers in the pit, exhausted and 
running with sweat in spite of the cold, began to 
climb wearily out. Across the Red Square a dark knot 
of men came hurrying. They swarmed into the pits, 
picked up the tools and began digging, digging, 
without a word. . . . 

So, all the long night volunteers of the People re- 
lieved each other, never halting in their driving 
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speed, and the cold light of the dawn laid bare the 
great Square, white with snow, and the yawning 
brown pits of the Brotherhood Grave, quite finished. 

We rose before sunrise, and hurried through the 
dark streets to Skobeliev Square. In all the great city 
not a human being could be seen; but there was a 
faint sound of stirring, far and near, like a deep wind 
coming. In the pale half-light a little group of men 
and women were gathered before the Soviet head- 
quarters, with a sheaf of gold-lettered red banners— 
the Central Executive Committee of the Moscow 
Soviets. It grew light. From afar the vague stirring 
sound deepened and became louder, a steady and 
tremendous bass. The city was rising. We set out down 
the Tverskaya, the banners flapping overhead. The 
little street chapels along our way were locked and 
dark, as was the Chapel of the Iberian Virgin, which 
each new Tsar used to visit before he went to the 
Kremlin to crown himself, and which, day or night, 
was always open and crowded, and brilliant with the 
candles of the devout gleaming on the gold and silver 
jewels of the ikons. Now, for the first time since Na- 
poleon was in Moscow, they say, the candles were 
out. 

The Holy Orthodox Church had withdrawn the 
light of its countenance from Moscow, the nest of 
irreverent vipers who had bombarded the Kremlin. 
Dark and silent and cold were the churches; the 
priests had disappeared. There were no popes to offi- 
ciate at the Red Burial, there had been no sacrament 
for the dead, nor were any prayers to be said over 
the grave of the blasphemers. Tikhon, Metropolitan 
of Moscow, was soon to excommunicate the Soviets. 


Also the shops were closed, and the propertied 
classes stayed at home—but for other reasons. This 
was the Day of the People, the rumour of whose 
coming was thunderous as surf... . 

Already through the Iberian Gate a human river 
was flowing, and the vast Red Square was spotted 
with people, thousands of them. I remarked that as 
the throng passed the Iberian Chapel, where always 
before the passerby had crossed himself, they did not 
seem to notice it... . 

We forced our way through the dense mass packed 
near the Kremlin wall, and stood upon one of the 
dirt-mountains. Already several men were there, 
among them Muranov, the soldier who had been 
elected Commandant of Moscow—a tall, simple- 
looking, bearded man with a gentle face. 

Through all the streets to the Red Square the 
torrents of people poured, thousands upon thousands 
of them, all with the look of the poor and the toiling. 
A military band came marching up, playing the 
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Internationale, and spontaneously the song caught and 
spread like wind-ripples on a sea, slow and solemn. 
From the top of the Kremlin wall gigantic banners 
unrolled to the ground; red, with great letters in 
gold and white, saying, “Martyrs of the Beginning 
of World Social Revolution,” and “Long Live the 
Brotherhood of Workers of the World.” 

A bitter wind swept the Square, lifting the banners. 
Now from the far quarters of the city the workers 
of the different factories were arriving, with their 
dead. They could be seen coming through the Gate, 
the blare of their banners, and the dull red—like 
blood—of the coffins they carried. These were rude 
boxes, made of unplaned wood and daubed with 
crimson, borne high on the shoulders of rough men 
„who marched with tears streaming down their faces, 
and followed by women who sobbed and screamed, 
or walked stiffly, with white, dead faces. Some of the 
coffins were open, the lid carried behind them; others 
were covered with gilded or silvered cloth, or had a 
soldier’s hat nailed on the top. There were many 
wreaths of hideous artificial flowers. . . . 

Through an irregular lane that opened and closed 
again the procession slowly moved toward us. Now 
through the Gate was flowing an endless stream of 
banners, all shades of red, with silver and gold letter- 
ing, knots of crepe hanging from the top—and some 
Anarchist flags, black with white letters. The band 

was playing the Revolutionary Funeral March, and 
against the immense singing of the mass of people, 
standing uncovered, the paraders sang hoarsely, 
choked with sobs. . . . 

Between the factory-workers came companies of 
soldiers with their coffins, too, and squadrons of 
cavalry, riding at salute, and artillery batteries, the 
cannon wound with red and black—forever, it 
seemed. Their banners said, “Long live the Third 
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International!” or “We Want an Honest, General, 
Democratic Peace !” 

Slowly the marchers came with their coffins to the 
entrance of the grave, and the bearers clambered up 
with their burdens and went down into the pit. Many 
of them were women—squat, strong proletarian wom- 
en. Behind the dead came other women—women 
young and broken, or old, wrinkled women making 
noises like hurt animals, who tried to follow their 
sons and husbands into the Brotherhood Grave, and 
shrieked when compassionate hands restrained them. 
The poor love each other so! 

All the long day the funeral procession passed, 
coming in by the Iberian Gate and leaving the Square 
by way of the Nikolskaya, a river of red banners, bear- 
ing words of hope and brotherhood and stupendous 
prophecies, against a background of fifty thousand 
people—under the eyes of the world’s workers and 
their descendants forever. . . . 

One by one the five hundred coffins were laid in 
the pits. Dusk fell, and still the banners came droop- 
ing and fluttering, the band played the Funeral 
March, and the huge assemblage chanted. In the 
leafless branches of the trees above the grave the 
wreaths were hung, like strange, multi-colored blos- 
soms. Two hundred men began to shovel in the dirt. 
Tt rained dully down upon the coffins with a thud-» 
ding sound, audible beneath the singing. . . . 

The lights came out. The last banners passed, and 
the last moaning women, looking back with awful 
intensity as they went. Slowly from the great Square 
ebbed the proletarian tide. . . . 

I suddenly realized that the devout Russian people 
no longer needed priests to pray them into heaven. 
On earth they were building a kingdom more bright 
than any heaven had to offer, and for which it was 
a glory to die... . 


What is meant by saying “the Russian Revolution was the outcome of many 
conflicts”? Mention as many conflicts as you can from 1817 to 1917. 


In what sense is it untrue to say “Einstein discovered Relativity and was the 
Father of the Atom Bomb”? 


3. Mention all the cases you can in which early death (murder, war, suicide, sick- 


ness, accident) has increased a person’s “greatness.” Why is this so? 
. What is your most marked reaction to this selection from Reed’s Ten Days? 
. Under what conditions is conflict socially beneficial? Does it make any sense 


to talk about “eliminating conflict” ? 
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29. Accommodation: Negro Teachers 
and Segregation 
Robert J. Dwyer 


Robert James Dwyer (1919- ) was born in Brooklyn, New York. He took his B.S. 
in education, 1942; M.A: in sociology, 1947, at the University of Idaho; 
Ph. D., University of Missouri, 1957. Dwyer has taught at Whitman Col- 
lege, Idaho State College, and Montana State College, where he now teaches. 
He has published a number of articles in scholarly journals, most of them 
about the problems of Negro segregation and integration. 

Accommodation is usually defined as temporary cessation of conflict. The 
causes are not removed but the conflicting parties, be they persons, groups, 
or social classes, arrive at a formal or informal agreement to stop overt 
and destructive conflict—at least for the time being. This is mutually ad- 
vantageous. If it can be continued long enough, the parties may gradually 
forget their animosity, or conditions may change so that what was a con- 
flict of interests has become mutually beneficial. Thus accommodation may 
eventually result in assimilation. 

On the other hand, the mode of living together may become conven- 
tionalized with both parties gaining enough advantages to prevent the 
outbreak of violence; or one party may gain such dominance that the 
subordinate individuals would rather endure their low estate than risk 
overt conflict in which they almost certainly would be defeated. Sometimes 
the subordinates accept their lower status so completely for such a long 
time that they are unable to struggle to improve it. They think the super- 
ordinate are their superiors and that it is the “Lordď’s Will,” or the nature 
of things, that they should be in an inferior position. 

Examples will readily occur. Two boys who are fighting may be stopped. 
They may threaten to fight each other later, but somehow never quite find 
the proper occasion. If John has the feeling that Bill can whip him, John 
may be willing to accept an inferior role. If they both are in doubt about 
who is the better man, they may avoid “having it out” and even become good 
friends. Thus, accommodation becomes assimilation. A boy and a girl may 
dislike each other at first, then become able to “stand” each other, then 
have a few dates, and finally get married. This is a progression from con- 
flict, through accommodation, to assimilation. 

Two firms may be bitter competitors but they will find a way of dividing 
up the territory, making a “gentleman’s agreement,” or appealing to dif- 
ferent classes of clientéle, and thus achieve a state of accommodation 
which may last for years. Or they may decide to merge—which is assimila- 
tion; or they may struggle till one goes bankrupt—annihilation. The 
balance of power between nations, colonial systems, the relations between 
Negroes and whites, men and women, the old and the young, teachers and 
students, rich and poor, employers and employees, etc., are examples of 
social accommodation. 

Sometimes such relations may exist for many years with intermittent 
outbreaks of violent conflict which finally end in the assimilation of the 
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two conflicting racial structures. This happened when the Norsemen in- 
vaded the British Isles and again after the Norman Conquest. Now all the 
British (Scotch, Northern Irish, and Welsh) are biologically amalgamated 
and culturally assimilated. Of course there are social class, political, and 
religious differences which are characterized by accommodation. 
There usually is some ambivalence in accommodation. This is illustrated 
by the boy who both admires and annoys his father, the lovers who quarrel 
and “make up,” and by the American Negroes who “look up” to the whites 
and try to emulate them even while resenting the discrimination and lower 
status which Negroes have to endure. This is brought out clearly in Mr. 
Dwyer’s article. There is a somewhat similar condition in connection with 
religious integration. It would probably result in a great many Negro 
ministers losing their pulpits. Some Negroes think the N.A.A.C.P., Urban 
League, and others who aggressively fight for Negro rights, do the Negroes 
more harm than good. These so-called “Uncle Toms” represent a perma- 
nent accommodation, a conventional recognition of a subordinate role which 
should be accepted with resignation. Many women take the same attitude 
toward other women who “fight for women’s rights” and complete equality 
with men. They believe “woman’s place is in the home” and that women are 
“naturally” inferior to men. These women are like the Negroes who agree 
with those whites who say “Negroes are all right if they know their place 
and stay in it.” 

Accommodation is always a state of unstable equilibrium and a source 
of social tension, inefficiency, and dormant or latent conflict, even when 
it has lasted for many years. In many cases, it gradually develops into 
stable assimilation, but such cases are always characterized by localized, 


personal, and sometimes widespread sporadic outbreaks of conflict. 


In the various types of reaction to the desegrega- 
tion of the public schools, the focus of attention has 
been on the children attending the desegregated 
schools, and/or their parents. Little has been said 
about the future of the Negro teacher whose school 
ceases to exist and who is left without a teaching as- 
signment. In a study of desegregation in seven school 
systems of central Missouri, in communities ranging 
from 3,000 to 30,000 in population, Negro teachers in 
four of the school systems were interviewed regard- 
ing their views on desegregation in the public schools. 
All were employed at the time, since the form of de- 
segregation in their districts was segmental, with the 
segregated Negro school continuing to function. 

While this report is mainly concerned with the atti- 
tudes of Negro éeachers toward desegregation, their 
ambiguous situation is largely the result of the atti- 
tudes of white school administrators, teachers, parents, 
and pupils; so it is of some value to note the response 

of these groups to questions regarding the integration 
of Negro teachers. In the schools investigated, super- 
intendents and principals who had encountered a 
minimum of opposition to the integration of Negro 
students in their communities were relieved that there 
had been so little trouble, and were inclined to con- 
clude that the success of their program was due to 


their gradual and “reasonable” approach to the issue. 
Although the integration process was proceeding 
unhampered, administrators maintained a conserva- 
tive, cautious attitude with respect to the integration 
of Negro teachers, due to their fear that this would 
be unacceptable “in the community.” The adminis- 
trators were reluctant to consider the assignment of 
a Negro teacher in the mixed schools, but clearly 
recognized the fact that certain Negro teachers were 
qualified for such an assignment. One superintendent 
stated: 


I doubt that Negro teachers would be accepted by 
the community. If I did try it with any, it would be 
with the coach and the home economics teacher. I 
doubt that I would try it with the others, but those 
two might make it. That “home ec.” teacher is really 
good. It would be a shame to lose her from the system. 


White teachers were divided as to their attitudes 
toward the integration of Negro teachers. Some were 
enthusiastic in their endorsement of the inclusion of 
Negro teachers in the integration program, pointing 
to the current shortage of qualified teachers and the 
overcrowded classrooms, Others, who were opposed, 
suggested that Negro teachers would not be “com- 
fortable” if in the minority, or that there would be 
“awkward” social situations. A very small number 
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of the white teachers who completed a questionnaire 
form said that they would be willing to teach under 
a Negro administrator. It is of some significance, 
however, that some of these same objecting teachers 
also said that they were opposed to teaching Negro 
students, but were actually teaching mixed classes in 
the desegregated schools. A frequently heard expla- 
nation was, “It is the law, so there is nothing to do 
but go ahead and teach them.” 

White students who were interviewed were either 
indifferent as to whether they had a Negro teacher, 
or believed it to be a “good idea.” A few were unable 
to conceive of the situation, but none were violently 
opposed. Negro students were also indifferent for the 
most part, although several girls stated that it would 
be “nice to have someone to take your problems to.” 

Parents were not interviewed due to methodological 
problems, but school administrators and teachers sug- 
gested that parents would constitute the chief oppo- 
sition to the integration of Negro teachers. In their 
opinion, parents would not want their children to 
be “under the control” of a Negro teacher for the 
length of a school day. They believed that the parents 
of elementary school children would be the most 
antagonistic group, since their children were at a more 
impressionable age and therefore would be influenced 


_ by the “Negro culture.” A few administrators and 


teachers thought that it would be difficult for a 
Negro teacher to handle disciplinary problems. 
Negro teachers revealed ambivalent attitudes to- 
ward desegregation in their school systems. All who 
were interviewed were enthusiastic in their support 
of integration of Negro students, who were enjoying 
better equipment and physical facilities as well as 
equal opportunities with white children for an ade- 
quate education, but few were in favor of complete 
and immediate integration unless they were included 
in the change. They also emphasized the ideological 
justification for integration, but, at the same time, 
no Negro teacher defined the change as “true” inte- 
gration, since only the Negro children were acceptable 
in the formerly all-white schools. The dilemma of the 
Negro teacher is in his sense of moral obligation to 
support desegregation, on the one hand, and his de- 
sire to provide a livelihood for himself and his family 
in his chosen occupation, on the other. If he has 
doubts about the ultimate integration of Negro 
teachers, he will tend to obstruct the integration proc- 
ess by advocating gradualism and the continuation 
of a segregated school in his community. i 
In two school systems where complete desegregation 
occurred, all Negro teachers were dismissed and 
forced to seek teaching positions elsewhere. It is the 
fear of dismissal that prevents the Negro teacher 
from giving his wholehearted support to complete de- 


segregation of the schools. When there is segmental 
desegregation, although all Negro teachers are not 
dismissed, some are usually reassigned, „and not in- 
frequently a Negro teacher finds himself teaching a 
grade level for which he is unprepared and in which 
he has had no experience. An example of this was the 
case of a former high school home economics teacher, 
who was reassigned to the elementary school, where 
she taught two grades simultaneously in the same 
room, following the desegregation of the high school. 
This same teacher reported that she had applied for 
a position in home economics in an integrated school 
in another community, but was informed that home 
economics would be eliminated from the curriculum 
before a Negro teacher was hired. 

Although many white teachers and administrators 
expressed the opinion that a lone Negro teacher on a 
faculty would be “uncomfortable” and feel “strange,” 
all Negro teachers interviewed indicated that they 
would gladly accept a teaching position in a school, 
even if there were no other Negroes on the faculty. 
One Negro teacher said: 


You know, they think we are somehow different. 
They have so many misconceptions about us. We 
would teach children, not black and white, just chil- 
dren. Why should we feel different or strange in their 
school? We are all just individuals. And some of us 
are better qualified to teach than some of the white 
teachers. 


Another Negro elementary school teacher, who 
became agitated during the discussion of integration 
and her possible dismissal, said: 

All I want is a fair chance, a fair, equal chance to 
work and earn a decent living and have a decent place 
for my children. I don’t want anything special be- 
cause I’m a Negro, just a fair chance. But they won't 
give it to you. 


In the school systems where desegregation was par- 
tial, the Negro teachers attempted to prepare their 
students for contact with the whites in the integrated 
school, by emphasizing the need for restraint and for 
“correct” behavior. In reply to a question concerning 
the nature of preparation, one teacher stated: 


I don’t teach them anything special, but just tell 
them to be proud to be Negroes. I tell them to watch 
themselves and to be extra careful up there, because 
those white people have misconceptions about us. 
If you were to see a bunch of Negro girls fooling and 
laughing on the street, something would be said about 
their behavior as Negroes. But if they were white girls, 
it would be called just typical teen-age behavior. So 
you have to be extra careful. 


A Negro principal in another school system, where 
there had been a cross-burning incident and much 
tension in the period prior to the decision to desegre- 
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gate the junior and senior years in the high school, 
told his students to ignore the “language of preju- 
dice,” if they encountered it in the integrated school, 
to maintain a dignified bearing, and to be proud of 
their Negro heritage, but on no occasion were they 
to resort to name-calling or fighting. 

Summary. Negro teachers were interviewed in four 
communities where segmental desegregation had oc- 
curred. The Negro teachers were ambivalent in their 
attitudes toward desegregation, and were in a position 
to significantly influence the integration process of 
students by their support or opposition. Since there 
is more opposition by whites to the integration of 
Negro teachers than to that of Negro children, it is 
likely that the majority of Negro teachers will be re- 
leased from their teaching assignments as integration 
occurs in their communities. Thus, while they are 
universally opposed to segregation in general, they 
are in a position of depending upon a segregated 
school for a livelihood. Although some Negro teach- 
ers have been retained and are teaching in mixed 
schools where integration is in process, there is evi- 
dence that the fears of Negro teachers in the smaller 
communities of Missouri are well founded because 
in some schools Negro teachers have already been 
dismissed. Attitudes of white teachers and administra- 
tors toward the inclusion of Negroes on the faculties 
of integrated schools are far from encouraging. In 
one school system, Negro children had a choice of 
attending the all-Negro high school or the integrated 
high school. Although the integrated school was su- 
perior in equipment, location, curriculum, and oppor- 
tunities for participation in a variety of activities, 
there had never been more than a total of six Negro 
pupils enrolled. White administrators in the system 
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suggested that it was in the interests of the Negro 
teachers to discourage their pupils from transferring 
from the segregated Negro school. 

Thus, Negro teachers are in favor of integration 
in the schools with reservations. There is an element 
of truth in the argument of the whites that Negroes 
prefer segregation. In a time of a severe teacher 
shortage, few Negro teachers are being used outside 
of the segregated Negro school, although many white 
students are willing to accept qualified Negro teach- 
ers in the classroom, and white administrators admit 
that there are individual Negro teachers who are 
superior to their white teachers. It is assumed by 
the educators that the adult white community mem- 
bers would vigorously oppose the integration of Negro 
teachers. On the basis of the relatively easy accept- 
ance of Negro student-integration in some of the 
communities studied, it appears likely that some Negro 
teachers could be integrated in these communities 
without the appearance of major conflict. In the case 
of other school systems, however, where even the 
integration of Negro children was vigorously op- 
posed, there is but a remote possibility that Negro 
teachers will be considered assimilable in the near 
future. The integration of qualified Negro teachers 
cannot be postponed too long however, without costly 
economic, educational, and psychological results. If 
this occupational group is threatened with displace- 
ment, it is reasonable to assume that they will be in- 
cited to obstruct the full integration of Negro students 
and, in effect, support segregation in education. Such 
a consequence would be a blow to the efforts of those 
who have promoted the full integration of the Negro 
into the American way of life. 


1. Make as complete a list as you can of such super and subordinate relations as 
Old vs. Young, Protestants vs. Catholics, and classify them as (1) accommo- 


dation and (2) assimilation. 


2. What are the five best examples of accommodation in the United States to- 
day? What are your criteria of “best”? 


3. Give pro and con arguments for integrating schools “from the top, down” and 


“from the first grade, up.” 


4. How do you account for the treatment of Negroes by Americans who claim 
to be democratic and Christian? = 


5. What factors are likely to cause an accommodation to break up into conflict? 


To develop into assimilation? 
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30. Assimilation: Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis 


Alpheus Thomas Mason 


Alpheus Thomas Mason (1899- _) was born in Snow Hill, Maryland. He received an 
A.B. from Dickinson College, 1920, and a Litt. D. in 1947 ; A.M. from 
Princeton, 1921; and Ph. D. in 1923. He has taught political science at 
Duke and Princeton and is widely known as a lecturer. Mason is a member 
of the American Political Science Association and other learned societies. 
An author of numerous articles and several books including two others on 
Brandeis, he has written: American Constitutional Law (1954), and 
Security Through Freedom (1955). 

A distinction should be made between assimilation, amalgamation, ac- 
culturation, and socialization. Socialization is the most inclusive. It refers 
to the acquisition of cultural traits, usually mediated by verbal and gestural 
symbols. This is what the sociologist means by saying, “The child is not 
born human. He becomes human when he learns to communicate with other 
people by symbols.” 

8 Acculturation means that people of two quite different cultures have 
adopted some of the cultural traits of each other. It usually refers to 
people from an alien culture adapting themselves to a dominant culture 
into which they have immigrated or which has emigrated to them, as in 
the instance of Western traders or missionaries coming into the Indian 
society. Of course, it is a two-way affair. There must be some acculturation 
of the traders and the missionaries to the Indians before the latter can be 
acculturated to the Western ways. Immigrants who came to the United 
States became acculturated before they were assimilated. That is, they 
learned our language well enough to understand and be understood and - 
learned our folkways and mores of education, recreation, family life, 
government, and economic life, insofar as they differed from their own. 
But we also learned from them. Our culture is modified by all the diverse 
cultures with which we establish relationships whether by travel, trade, 
returned missionaries, or by reading or cinema. This is what we mean by 
saying acculturation is a two-way street. There is some similarity between 
acculturation and accommodation, except the latter implies there has been 
a more or less clearly recognized conflict which has been temporarily 
resolved by a truce, negotiation, or a tacit agreement to eliminate overt 
conflict—at least for the time being. 

Assimilation refers to the complete fusion of two conflicting cultural 
traits, complexes or patterns. The acculturation has gone on to such a 
degree that the minority class (immigrants) has been completely absorbed 
into the larger society. All invidious attitudes and super-subordinate re- 
lations have disappeared. Amalgamation refers to this fusion at the bio- 
logical level, as when racial or biologically recognizable categories have 
been fused until they cannot be distinguished. This biological absorption 
usually occurs if two races are socially interactive for a sufficiently long 


Alpheus Thomas Mason, Brandeis: A Free Man’s Life (New York: Viking Press, 1946), excerpts 
from Chapters I and II. Reprinted by permission. 
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time. The Norsemen and the native inhabitants of the British Isles (in- 
cluding the Norman-French after 1066) have become thoroughly amalga- 
mated in the last 1,500 years. 

There has been a great deal of cross-race breeding between Negroes, 
Indians and whites in the United States since colonial times, usually be- 
tween white men and native women. At present, there are few Negroes 
and Indians who do not have some “white blood” (genes), though they are 
still called Indians and Negroes and treated as inferior “races.” Hence, it is 
not proper to speak of them as amalgamated. Those white people who have 
a little Indian or Negro blood but who are clearly taken for white, or pass 
as white, are amalgamated. 

Indians and Negroes readily recognized are not assimilated so long as 
they are regarded and treated as an inferior or subordinate social class. On 
the other hand, the only culture American Negroes have (language, re- 
ligion, modes of dress, family life, political ideas, economic activities, etc.) 
is the same as that of the whites. To a lesser degree, the same is true of 
our Indians. However, we shall have to call them unassimilated so long as 
they are kept in social subordination. 

There are recognizable biological differences between many varieties of 
the white race (blondes, brunettes, red-heads, tall, short, etc.) but they 
are both amalgamated and assimilated. Some classes may be assimiliated 
but are not amalgamated, as American-born Japanese and Chinese. As- 
similation usually precedes amalgamation and hastens it. Insofar as partial 
amalgamation has occurred (usually by illicit, sub rosa miscegenation), 
assimilation is hastened. 

The Jews frequently are biologically indistinguishable from the people 
among whom they reside but remain unassimilated to some degree, since 
they retain some of their differentiating cultural practices. The story of 
Justice Brandeis and his parents shows how much assimilation can occur 
in the first generation and how the second generation can attain complete 
assimilation. It should be noted, however, that some second and third 
generation immigrants are less completely assimilated than Adolph Bran- 
deis and his wife were within a few years. Why should this be true? 


Adolph arrived in New York, traveled for a while 

in the East, and then went on to the agricultural 

Middle West, visiting farms and villages along the 

way. Young Brandeis’s pleasure and facility in travel 

were greatly enhanced by the companionship of a 

young friend of the Wehles then on a business trip 

to the United States to secure information about 

American investments for the House of Rothschild. 

Thanks to his companion’s contacts and letters of 

introduction, Adolph saw places and met people not 
accessible to most foreigners. More important, Adolph, 
like de Tocqueville, caught the spirit of America 
and the motivation behind American democracy. He 
observed a people engrossed in achieving a liveli- 
hood, yet inspired by something greater than their own 
affairs. Even among the rank-and-file Americans he 
sensed the striving to build a free and great country. 
He wrote Frederika: “When you look at people and 
see how they work and struggle to make a fortune, 
you might think you were living among merely greedy 


speculators. But this is not true. It is not the actual 
possession of things but the achievement of getting 
them that they care for. I have often thought that 
even the hard work of these people is a kind of patri- 
otism. They wear themselves out to make their country 
bloom, as though each one of them were commis- 
sioned to show the despots of the old world what a 
free people can do. . . .” 


Yet crude as Americans were, they were also toler- 
ant, free, and independent. This was a great thing to 
Adolph, so recently come from a Europe where po- 
lice regulations stopped one at every step and espi- 
onage was one of the most important functions of 
government. Intoxicated by America, he promptly ap- 
plied for first citizenship papers, and two months after 
his arrival he was already at the point where “politics 


over here interests me much more than European 
politics.” 


“I already love our new country so much,” he 
wrote Frederika in January 1849, “that I rejoice 
when I can sing its praises. . . . I have gotten hold 
of a book which contains the messages of all the 
Presidents. This week I have been reading of the 
progress made in Washington’s day, and I felt as 
proud and happy about it as though it had all been 
my own doing, as though the statistics showed my 
own yearly balance sheet. Afterwards I laughed at 
myself, but there is something in it. It is the triumph 
of the rights of man which emerges and in which we 
rejoice. I feel my patriotism growing every day, 
because every day I learn to know the splendid insti- 
tutions of this country better.” 


Louisville in the fifties hummed with activity. Stra- 
tegically located on the Ohio River in the heart of 
a rich agricultural section, it was a crossroad between 
North and South, between the industrial East and the 
pioneering West. Packet steamships plied the turgid 
Ghio on regular schedule between Louisville and 
New Orleans. To Louisville came southern planters 
to buy pork, hay, flour, and machinery for their cot- 
ton*mills and sugar refineries; from Louisville north- 
ward flowed a steady stream of southern commodities 
—sugar, molasses, coffee, cotton. Wealth accumu- 
lated; and by the time the Brandeises arrived, rich 
merchants and manufacturers had already built many 
great mansions of limestone and brick with classic 
cornice and carved balustrade. 

Into this thriving and proud community Louis 
David Brandeis was born, November 13, 1856, the 
youngest of Adolph’s and Frederika’s four children. 
[Later, Louis changed the “David” to “Dembitz,” in 
honor of an uncle, Lewis Dembitz, a brilliant lawyer— 
Ed.] Except Fannie, all were born in Louisville, in a 
little house on Center Street, between Chestnut and 
Walnut: Amy on April 9, 1852, Alfred on March 23, 
1854. Louis came in on the rising tide of the family’s 
fortunes, for his father was on the way to becoming 
a prosperous grain merchant. Adolph had made the 
first wheat shipments from Kentucky to the eastern 
states in 1855, when the Genesee Valley wheat crop 
in New York failed. Thereafter, among the millers of 
the East, the reputation of Kentucky white wheat 
was established. To profit from this reputation and 
to develop other markets as well, Adolph formed a 
partnership in 1855 with Charles W. Crawford, and 
the new firm of Brandeis & Crawford gradually 
expanded. In a few years they were operating a flour 
mill, a tobacco factory, an eleven-hundred-acre farm, 
and a river freighter, the Fanny Brandeis. 

Meanwhile other members of the family group had 
come to Louisville and begun successful professional 
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careers. Adolph’s brother Samuel built up a large 
medical practice, and in 1853 Lewis Dembitz began 
a notable legal career. 

Civil war and prosperity 

The tumultous days of the Civil War, not family 
successes, were among Louis Brandeis’s earliest rec- 
ollections. “I remember helping my mother carry out 
food and coffee to the men from the North,” he re- 
called. “The streets seemed full of them always. But 
there were times when the rebels came so near that 
we could hear the firing. At one such time my father 
moved us across the river. Those were my first mem- 
ories.” a 2 6 OA 

Adolph Brandeis prospered enough to be able to 
give his family the benefits of travel even during the 
war. In 1862 he sent them East to New York to visit 
the Wehles, whom Frederika had not seen since the 
Madison days. A favorite among the Wehles was 
Frederika’s beautiful cousin Regina, who had mar- 
ried Dr. Joseph Goldmark, Louis Brandeis’s future 
father-in-law. In the summer of 1864 the Brandeis 
family went East again, this time to Newport. The 
following summer Alfred and Louis went with their 
parents to Niagara Falls, to Canada, and again to 
Newport. In his eighty-fifth year Louis still remem- 
bered vividly the thrill of seeing the falls, the ocean, 
and “real Indians.” 


“The greatest combination of good fortune any 
man can have,” Brandeis said later, “is a parentage 
unusual for both brains and character.” In Louis the 
significant characteristics of both parents were blend- 
ed in happy and well-balanced combination. From 
his father he inherited sound judgment, subtle wit, 
and a remarkable capacity for the persuasive man- 
agement of men. From his mother stemmed a ro- 
mantic strain, an insatiable desire to better conditions, 
unfaltering faith in his fellow-men. She possessed 
“pre-eminently,” Justice Brandeis remarked, “a sense 
of duty to the community, not so much by preaching, 
but by practice.” 

Neither parent professed formal religion. They held 
no membership in either church or synagogue. Freder- 
ika, in her Reminiscences, discussed why she brought 
up her children without formal religion: 

“I do not believe that sins can be expiated by going 
to divine service and observing this or that formula; 
I believe that only goodness and truth and conduct 
that is humane and self-sacrificing towards those who 
need us can bring God nearer to us, and that our 
errors can only be atoned for by acting in a more 
kindly spirit. Love, virtue, and truth are the foun- 
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dation upon which the education of the child must 
be based. They endure forever. . . . And this is my 
justification for bringing up my children without any 
definite religious belief: I wanted to give them some- 
thing that neither could be argued away nor would 
have to be given up as untenable, namely, a pure 
spirit and the highest ideals as to morals and love. 
God has blessed my endeavors.” 

In Louis, Frederika saw all her “dreams of high 
ideals and purity united.” For her, as for him, re- 
ligion had nothing to do with dogma or ceremony; 
it was synonymous with generous and humane im- 
pulses, the basic moral virtues. By the time he was 
eighteen Louis himself felt keenly the desire to be of 
public service. In his youthful notebook he had 
copied Bacon’s words: “In the theatre of human life, 
it is only for God and the angels to be spectators.” 
For his high sense of social obligation, for his zealous 
interest in the general welfare, credit—on his own 
testimony—is due most of all to his parents. 

[The impending economic crash of 1872 induced 
Adolph Brandeis to dissolve his firm temporarily. So 
he took his family to Europe. They intended to stay 
fifteen months but it was three years before they re- 
turned. These were rich years for Louis. They were 
spent in travel, reading, and formal schooling. He 
was as good a student, that is, a brilliant one, in 
Germany as he had been in Louisville—Ed.] 


Homesick for America: immigrants no more 


The years abroad deepened Louis’s Americanism. 
Although appreciative of the great advantages derived 
from his European education, he rebelled against the 
Prussian ideals then coming to dominate Germany— 
the formalism, the rigid, almost military discipline 
which made the German Gymnasium such a model 
of efficiency, The Kentucky boy was irked by the 
authoritarian aspects of faculty-student relationships, 
the hat tipping and formal respect due the professors. 
In his own words: “I was a terrible little individualist 
in those days, and German paternalism got on my 
nerves.” One night he returned to the school late 
and, discovering that he had forgotten his key, 
whistled loudly enough to awaken his roommate. 
For this offense he was taken to task by a stern 

Schultzmann. Years later, recalling this experience 
of his youth, he remarked: “This made me homesick. 
In Kentucky you could whistle! I wanted to go back 
to America and I wanted to study law. My uncle, the 
abolitionist, was a lawyer; and to me nothing else 
seemed really worth while.” 

When in the spring of 1875 his parents decided 
to return home, Louis naturally was eager to go. Yet 
his keen interest in everything around him had not 


been dulled by intensive sightseeing and study, and 
as the return trip began, he had the fresh outlook of 
a person just arrived in Europe, not that of one on 
the verge of leaving it. He was delighted with Ham- 
burg and with Le Havre, from which his family 
sailed May 5, 1875, his mother and Fannie traveling 
second class, his father, Amy, and himself third class. 
He wrote in his diary: 

May 3rd. Quite bewildered by the noise and bustle 
of Hamburg, delighted with the lively business, beauti- 
ful houses, parks, etc. 

May 8th. In Havre we took a carriage and rode 
around in town. Beautiful parks—splendid flowers in 
bloom. Grand docks—fine buildings, wide streets. Pa 
& I went to town again after supper—took coffee 
under the arcades near the theatre. 

As on the trip over, Louis sized up his fellow- 
passengers with a shrewd and critical eye. On the 
whole he did not approve of them, recording in his 
diary: 

The passengers of the 2nd cabin are on the whole 
rather unpleasant, very few interesting, very few fine, 
exceedingly many jews. The nicest are Mr. Thomson, 
American engineer, who had been in a Russian armory 
three years & 14% years in Germany; Mr. Steinmacher, 
goldsmith from New York, the Russian actress, who 
was going to Philadelphia for two years (came on 
board at Havre), Mr. Grabmann, formerly officer in 
the Austrian army, the most lively man on board; 
great talker, fine figure, reminds much of Chas. Morn- 
ingstar, but is less fine, and more fussy—very coura- 
geous and impudent. His wife a ninny. Grabmann has 
quite much wit & is really funny. Mr. and Mrs. 
Schultz—geese, Kohler, Edelheim—quite nice. 

The ship was a steamer which also carried sails, 
as was then the practice. It must have been a diminu- 
tive ship by present standards, for sails were hoisted 
to steady it, either against the rolling waves or the 
jolting of its engines. 

As the journey progressed the notations in Louis’s 
diary became briefer, In fact, many of them were 
apparently written later, possibly after he had re- 
turned to Louisville. But they remained discrimi- 
nating and showed a deep, almost poetic appreciation 
of the sights of the voyage. 

The ship reached New York Harbor on the eve- 
ning of May 18, and the following day the Brandeis 
family disembarked. After a visit with friends in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, when Louis made plans 
for matriculating at Harvard Law School, they went 
on home, arriving in Louisville on June 1, 1875. 

For the whole Brandeis family these three years in 
Europe, despite the beauties and intellectual delights, 
had but strengthened their devotion to America. 


[This is the briefest possible sketch of how one 
family became assimilated into American culture in 


one generation and how one of the most brilliant of 
all the many second generation immigrants became 
thoroughly Americanized in his first sixteen years 
and then, in three years, absorbed the best of Euro- 
pean culture as well. It is not too much to say that 
Brandeis is one of the finest examples of a true demo- 
cratic citizen of the world. This is implied in the title 
of Professor Mason's biography, which you all should 
read some time—Brandeis: A Free Man’s Life. No 
man can be really free unless he has some under- 
standing and appreciation of world culture. To give 
students such an understanding is one of the main 
objectives of introductory sociology. You cannot be 
a socially intelligent citizen of your own country unless 
you are also a socially intelligent “world citizen.” 

Brandeis is not the only great American with im- 
migrant parents who was entirely assimilated early 
in life. Adolph Brandeis and his wife were well as- 
similated themselves, so it was easy for their children 
to become thoroughly adjusted to American life. 
Adolph really had become an “American” before he 
ever became an immigrant. This is often true of mid- 
dle class immigrants who are seeking religious, po- 
litical, or economic freedom and opportunity. Among 
such famous “Americans” are Joseph Pulitzer, Carl 
Schurz, Robert F. Wagner, Albert Einstein, Andrew 
Carnegie, Pierre S. DuPont, Enrico Fermi, Nikola 
Tesla, Charles P. Steinmetz, and many others. How 
old was each when he came to America? What dif- 
ference does age make in assimilation? Why? 

[This selection should not be concluded without 
a couple of paragraphs from Mason’s introduction 
to the biography. Ed.] 


Famous at twenty-one years, and to the end of his 
days, Louis Dembitz Brandeis is among the most 
controversial public figures of our time. He was a 
great lawyer, uncommonly effective both as an advo- 
cate and counselor. He was a great judge. But relent- 
less curiosity and ardor for seeing things whole broke 
down the conventional barriers of his profession, 
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drove him beyond the law into life itself, forcing him 
to see that no man, no group, can lay exclusive claim 
to truth. In working up his cases, whether private or 
public, he seized every opportunity to probe more 
deeply than the immediate litigation seemed to re- 
quire. Often that was how he won his cases—by put- 
ting the human before the legal element. Thus he 
often roused personal enmity and baffled both friend 
and foe. His opponents started by hating his tactics 
and ended by hating the man himself. Like Lincoln, 
he was bitterly despised, greatly loved, and also pro- 
foundly misunderstood. “Lonely is the man who 
understands,” or, as Emerson says, “To be great is 
to be misunderstood.” 


America to him was the freest country on earth, 
yet even here men were only partially and relatively 
free. The worker whose best effort barely wins a liveli- 
hood is not free. Those who go through life in aim- 
less search for pleasure, who live solely to impress 
others or to win their approval, are not free. The 
corporation executive whose thought is merely of 
profit and more profit is thereby enslaved. The lawyer 
whose life is spent showing corporations how they can 
evade the law is himself enchained. The politician 
bent on office and power is not his own man but his 
electorate’s or his party’s. 


To be really free, a man must be clear of physical 
appetite and passion, uncramped by social conven- 
tion, immune to accepted dogmas and creeds. Bran- 
deis saw freedom menaced by one’s possessions as 
much as by financial dependence, endangered by 
security as well as insecurity, by power as well as 
weakness. No man is free, he said, if ambition mas- 
ters him; all power-seekers are themselves enslaved. 
In time he discovered that by engaging in specific 
public causes he enjoyed a keen sense of duty done, 
of liberation—an enlargement of his own liberty. 


1. How many great American immigrants who became thoroughly assimilated 
into our culture during their lifetime can you add to the above list? 

2. The “Irish” and the “Dutch” (German) immigrants have become thoroughly 
Americanized (assimilated). What was their status around 1850? 

8. How did the Quakers in Philadelphia treat the German immigrants around 


1700? 


4. Why do middle class immigrants usually become assimilated more readily 


than lower class ones? 


5. What is the difference between “amalgamation” and “assimilation”? Can you 
have “one without the other”? Give your reasons and some examples. 


Section 9 


The Nature and Classification 
of Groups 


31. Primary Groups and Ideals 


Charles Horton Cooley 


For biographic note on Charles Horton Cooley, see Selection 5. 


It used to be said that “psychology studies the individual; sociology, the 
group.” This dictum does a disservice both to psychology and to sociology. 
Psychology has long since given up the idea that individuals or person- 
alities have any existence or any meaning except in the context of their 
sociocultural origin and development. That an individual’s personality is 
unrelated to his social milieu is as false as the attempt to explain human 
behavior solely by instincts, genes, or other biological factors such as race, 
sex, size, age, defects, innate ideas, predispositions, original sin, drives, 
impulses, native traits, and all other single-factor, more or less imaginary 
concepts. So most modern psychology has become social psychology. 
Psychology that is not social psychology is that specialized branch of 
zoology which studies the anatomy and functioning of the human nervous 
system. This may be extended to include comparative study of the nervous 
systems of other animals to throw light on the anatomy and physiology 
of the human nervous system. Some of this work has been very useful, as 
in the general fields of learning, pathology, nerve functioning (speed of 
nervous impulses, localization of sensory areas, synapse, brain-waves, etc.) 
and other biological problems affecting psychological behavior. 
Correspondingly, while sociology does study groups, it also studies many 
other types of social structures, such as linguistic and semantic systems, 
personalities as social structures, institutions, social classes, social move- 
ments, crowds and mobs, publics and audiences, fads and fashions, conta- 
gions and crazes. It is true that many of these are often referred to as 
groups by the average person and even by sociologists and other social 
scientists, though they may have carefully defined groups so that calling 
women, or Negroes, or nations, groups is obvious nonsense. These are cate- 
gories, or social classes, or political organizations. Gradually, group is 
being used to refer to small aggregations united by common bonds for 


Reprinted with the permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons from Social Organization, Chapters III, 
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rather specific purposes. Primary groups, interest groups, informal groups, 
intimate groups, all convey this idea. For other types of social structures, 
we may use groupings, associations, organizations, or other terms of gen- 
eral reference. However, each specific class of social structure tends to 
acquire a specific, denotative name. Scientific vocabularies develop, as 
clearly defined terms are applied to objects, classifications, and relation- 
ships. Group, as commonly used, is a loose, non-specific, connotative term 
that produces confusion and loose thinking. 

There have been many attempts to classify groups, but none is entirely 
satisfactory. Most are merely dichotomous opposites rather than classifica- 
tions. Some examples are: primary-secondary (Cooley), vertical-hori- 
zontal (H. A. Miller), kinship-interest (Giddings), in- and out- (Sumner), 
Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft (Tönnies), mechanical-organic (Durkheim), 
and folk-urban (Redfield). They usually are the end-terms of a continuum. 
For example, some groups fall between primary and secondary, having 
some characteristics of each. F. S. Chapin calls them “intermediate.” 
Cooley himself never used the term “secondary group,” and I do not know 
who first employed it. 

If we accept the careful definition of group given by Father Fichter 
(Selection 33) and agree that a group is a rather small aggregate having 
the characteristics Fichter specifies, we then can classify groups fairly 
well by calling them the units which comprise the major human-need- 
i satisfying social structures called institutions. Thus, there are economic, 
j familial, educational, ete., groups. These may be called nuclear, such as the 
' families, play-groups, work-groups, members of a department in a large 

store, etc., because they are the immediate, face-to-face primary and sec- 
ondary groups satisfying the basic needs that give rise to the ten major 
k institutions. 
é In addition, there are the peripheral groups attached to each institution, 
4 such as the P.T.A. (family and education), mothers’ clubs, labor unions 
rf (locals, and the group of national officers), chambers of commerce, ete., 

which try to influence the functioning of the groups in their own and other 

institutions. These are usually called “pressure groups,” although it is 
. incorrect to call all the people a group merely because they seek a certain 
end or goal. Such aggregates should be called publics, parties, organiza- 
tions, associations, etc., depending upon what their specific purposes are. 
af The local units may be (secondary) peripheral groups, and the national 
leaders and officers may be a true group. This institutional principle of 
group classification is much better than the many dichotomous opposites 
which are often miscalled a “classification.” They designate classes of 


T 


$ groups, perhaps, but they are not a classification of groups. 

By primary groups I mean those characterized by is the natural expression. One lives in the feeling of 
intimate face-to-face association and cooperation. the whole and finds the chief aims of his will in that 
They are primary in several senses, but chiefly in feeling. Í i 
that they are fundamental in forming the social It is not to be supposed that the unity of the pri- 

* nature and ideals of the individual. The result of mary group is one of mere harmony and love. It is 
intimate association, psychologically, is a certain always a differentiated and usually a competitive 
fusion of individualities in a common whole, so that unity, admitting of self-assertion and various ap- 
one’s very self, for many purposes at least, is the propriative passions; but these passions are socialized 
common life and purpose of the group. Perhaps the by sympathy, and come, or tend to come, under the 

simplest way of describing this wholeness is by say- discipline of a common spirit. The individual will 
ing that it is a “we”; it involves the sort of sym- be ambitious, but*the chief object of his ambition 


pathy and mutual identification for which “we” will be some desired place in the thought of the 
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others, and he will feel allegiance to common stand- 
ards of service and fair play. So the boy will dispute 
with his fellows a place on the team, but above such 
disputes will place the common glory of his class 
and school. 

The most important spheres of this intimate as- 
sociation and cooperation—though by no means the 
only ones—are the family, the play-group of chil- 
dren, and the neighborhood or community group of 
elders. These are practically universal, belonging to 
all times and all stages of development; and are ac- 
cordingly a chief basis of what is universal in human 
nature and human ideals. 

. . . . . 

Primary groups are primary in the sense that they 
give the individual his earliest and completest ex- 
perience of social unity, and also in the sense that 
they do not change in the same degree as more elabo- 
rate relations, but form a comparatively permanent 
source out of which the latter are ever springing. Of 
course they are not independent of the larger society, 
but to some extent reflect its spirit; as the German 
family and the German school bear somewhat dis- 
tinctly the print of German militarism. But this, 
after all, is like the tide setting back into creeks, and 
does not commonly go very far. Among the German, 

and still more among the Russian, peasantry, are 
found habits of free cooperation and discussion al- 
most uninfluenced by the character of the state; and 
it is a familiar and well-supported view that the 
village commune, self-governing as regards local 
affairs and habituated to discussion, is a very wide- 
spread institution in settled communities, and the 
continuator of a similar autonomy previously exist- 
ing in the clan. “It is man who makes monarch- 

ies and establishes republics, but the commune seems 

to come directly from the hand of God.” (de Tocque- 

ville). i 

In our own cities the crowded tenements and the 
general economic and social confusion have sorely 
wounded the family and the neighborhood, but it is 
remarkable, in view of these conditions, what vi- 
tality they show; and there is nothing upon which 
the conscience of the time is more determined than 
upon restoring them to health. 

These groups, then, are springs of life, not only 
for the individual but for social institutions. They 
are only in part moulded by special traditions, and, 
in larger degree, express a universal nature. The 
religion or government of other civilizations may 
seem alien to us, but the children or the family 
group wear the common life, and with them we can 
always make ourselves at home. 

By human nature, I suppose, we may understand 
those sentiments and impulses that are human in 


being superior to those of lower animals, and also ın 
the sense that they belong to mankind at large, and 
not to any particular race or time. It means, par- 
ticularly, sympathy and innumerable sentiments into 
which sympathy enters, such as love, resentment, 
ambition, vanity, hero-worship, and the feeling of 
social right and wrong. 

Human nature in this sense is justly regarded as 
a comparatively permanent element in society. Al- 
ways and everywhere men seek honor and dread 
ridicule, defer to public opinion, cherish their goods 
and their children, and admire courage, generosity, 
and success. It is always safe to assume that people 
are and have been human. 

. . . . . 

To return to primary groups: the view here main- 
tained is that human nature is not something existing 
separately in the individual, but a group-nature or 
primary phase of society, a relatively simple and 
general condition of the social mind. It is something 
more, on the one hand, than the mere instinct that 
is born in us—though that enters into it—and some- 
thing less, on the other, than the more elaborate 
development of ideas and sentiments that makes up 
institutions. It is the nature which is developed and 
expressed in those simple, face-to-face groups that 
are somewhat alike in all societies; groups of the 
family, the playground, and the neighborhood. In 
the essential similarity of these is to be found the 
basis, in experience, for similar ideas and sentiments 
in the human mind. In these, everywhere, human 
nature comes into existence. Man does not have it 
at birth; he cannot acquire it except through fellow- 
ship, and it decays in isolation. 

If this view does not recommend itself to common 
sense I do not know that elaboration will be of much 
avail. It simply means the application at this point 
of the idea that society and individuals are insepar- 
able phases of a common whole, so that wherever we 
find an individual fact we may look for a social 
fact to go with it. If there is a universal nature in 
persons there must be something universal in associ- 
ation to correspond to it. 


Primary ideals 

Life in the primary groups gives rise to social 
ideals which, as they spring from similar experiences, 
have much in common throughout the human race. 
And these naturally become the motive and test of 
social progress. Under all systems men strive, how- 
ever blindly, to realize objects suggested by the fa- 
miliar experience of primary association. 

Where do we get our notions of love, freedom, 
justice, and the like which we are ever apply- 
ing to social institutions? Not from abstract philos- 


ophy, surely, but from the actual life of simple and 
widespread forms of society, like the family or the 
play-group. In these relations mankind realizes itself, 
gratifies its primary needs, in a fairly satisfactory 
manner, and from the experience forms standards 
of what it is to expect from more elaborate associ- 
ation. Since groups of this sort are never obliterated 
from human experience, but flourish more or less 
under all kinds of institutions, they remain an en- 
during criterion by which the latter are ultimately 
judged. : 

Of course these simpler relations are not uniform 
for all societies, but vary considerably with race, with 
the general state of civilization, and with the par- 
ticular sort of institutions that may prevail. The 
primary groups themselves are subject to improve- 
ment and decay, and need to be watched and cher- 
ished with a very special care. 

Neither is it claimed that, at the best, they realize 
ideal conditions; only that they approach them more 
nearly than anything else in general experience, 
and so form the practical basis on which higher 
imaginations are built. They are not always pleasant 
or righteous, but they almost always contain ele- 
ments from which ideals of pleasantness and right- 
eousness may be formed. 

e . . . . 

It is, then, not my aim to depreciate the self- 
assertive passions. I believe that they are fierce, in- 
extinguishable, indispensable. Competition and the 
survival of the fittest are as righteous as kindness 
and cooperation, and not necessarily opposed to 
them: an adequate view will embrace and harmo- 
nize these diverse aspects. The point I wish particu- 
larly to bring out in this chapter is that the normal 
self is moulded in primary groups to be a social self 
whose ambitions are formed by the common thought 
of the group. 

In their crudest form such passions as lust, greed, 
revenge, the pride of power and the like are not, 
distinctively, human nature at all, but animal nature, 
and so far as we rise into the spirit of family or 
neighborhood association we control and subordinate 
them. They are rendered human only so far as they 
are brought under the discipline of sympathy, and 
refined into sentiments, such as love, resentment, 
and ambition. And in so far as they are thus hu- 
manized they become capable of useful function. 

. . . . . 

To break up the ideal of a moral whole into par- 
ticular ideals is an artificial process which every 
thinker would probably carry out in his own way. 
Perhaps, however, the most salient principles are 
loyalty, lawfulness, and freedom. 

in so far as one identifies himself with a whole, 
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loyalty to that whole is loyalty to himself; it is self- 
realization, something in which one cannot fail with- 
out losing self-respect. Moreover this is a larger self, 
leading out into a wider and richer life, and appeal- 
ing, therefore, to enthusiasm and the need of quick- 
ening ideals. One is never more human, and as a rule 
never happier, than when he is sacrificing his narrow 
and merely private interest to the higher call of the 
congenial group. And without doubt the natural 
genesis of this sentiment is the intimacy of face-to- 

face cooperation. It is rather the rule than the ex- 

ception in the family, and grows up among children 

and youth so fast as they learn to think and act to 

common ends. The team feeling described above 

illustrates it as well as anything. 

Among the ideals inseparable from loyalty are 
those of truth, service, and kindness, always con- 
ceived as due to the intimate group rather than to 
the world at large. 

Truth or good faith toward other members of a 
fellowship is, so far as I know, a universal human 
ideal. It does not involve any abstract love of ver- 
acity, and is quite consistent with deception toward 
the outside world, being essentially “truth of inter- 
course” or fair dealing among intimates. There are 
few, even among those reckoned lawless, who will 
not keep faith with one who has the gift of getting 
near to them in spirit and making them feel that he 
is one of themselves. Thus Judge Lindsey of Denver 
has worked a revolution among the neglected boys 
of his city, by no other method than that of entering 
into the same moral whole, becoming part of a “we” 
with them. He awakens their sense of honor, trusts 
it, and is almost never disappointed. When he wishes 
to send a boy to the reform school the latter promises 
to repair to the institution at a given time and in- 
variably does so. Among tramps a similar sentiment 
prevails. “It will be found,” said a young man who 
had spent the summer among vagrants, “that if they 
are treated square they will do the same.” 

The ideal of service likewise goes with the sense 
of unity. If there is a vital whole the right aim of 
individual activity can be no other than to serve that 
whole. And this is not so much a theory as a feeling 
that will exist wherever the whole is felt. It is a poor 
sort of an individual that does not feel the need to 
devote himself to the larger purposes of the group. 
In our society many feel this need in youth and 
express it on the playground who never succeed in 
realizing it among the less intimate relations of 
business or professional life. 

All mankind acknowledges kindness as the law of 
right intercourse within a social group. By com- 
munion minds are fused into a sympathetic whole, 
each part of which tends to share the life of all the 
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rest, so that kindness is a common joy, and harshness- 
a common pain. It is the simplest, most attractive, 
and most diffused of human ideals. The golden rule 
springs directly from human nature. 

Accordingly this ideal has been bound up with 
association in all past times and among all peoples: 
it was a matter of course that when men acted to- 
gether in war, industry, devotion, sport, or what not, 
they formed a brotherhood or friendship. It is per- 
haps only in modern days, along with the great and 
sudden differentiation of activities, that feeling has 
failed to keep up, and the idea of cooperation with- 


out friendship has become familiar. 


The extension of primary ideals 


It will be found that those systems of larger ideal- 
ism which are most human and so of most enduring 
value, are based upon the ideals of primary groups. 
Take, for instance, the two systems that have most 
vitality at the present time—democracy and Chris- 
tianity. 

The aspirations of ideal democracy—including, of 
course, socialism, and whatever else may go by a 
special name—are those naturally springing from the 
playground or the local community; embracing equal 
opportunity, fair play, the loyal service of all in the 
common good, free discussion, and kindness to the 
weak, These are renewed every day in the hearts of 
the people because they spring from and are cor- 
roborated by familiar and homely experience. More- 
over, modern democracy as a historical current is 
apparently traceable back to the village community 
life of the Teutonic tribes of northern Europe, from 
which it descends through English constitutional 
liberty and the American and French revolutions to 
its broad and deep channels of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

And Christianity, as a social system, is based upon 


Things to Think About 


the family, its ideals being traceable to the domestic 
circle of a Judaean carpenter. God is a kind father; 
men and women are brothers and sisters; we are all 
members one of another, doing as we would be done 
by and referring all things to the rule of love. In so 
far as the church has departed from these principles 
it has proved transient; these endure because they 
are human. “jh vee 

Much of what is unfree and unhuman in our 
modern life comes from mere inadequacy of mental 
and moral energy to meet the accumulating demands 
upon it. In many quarters attention and effort must 
be lacking, and where this is the case social relations 
fall to a low plane—just as a teacher who has too 
much to do necessarily adopts a mechanical style of 
instruction. So what we call “red tape” prevails in 
great clerical offices because much business is done 
by persons of small ability, who can work only under 
rule. And great bureaucratic systems, like the Russian 
Empire, are of much the same nature. 

In general the wrongs of the social system come 
much more from inadequacy than from ill intention. 
It is indeed not to be expected that all relations 
should be fully rational and sympathetic; we have 
to be content with infusing reason and sympathy into 
what is most vital. 

Society, then, as a moral organism, is a progressive 
creation, tentatively wrought out through experi- 
ment, struggle, and survival. Not only individuals but 
ideas, institutions, nations, and races do their work 
upon it and perish. Its ideals, though simple in spirit, 
are achieved through endless elaboration of means. 

It will be my further endeavor to throw some 
light upon this striving whole by considering certain 
phases of its organization, such as Communication, 
Public Opinion, Sentiment, Classes, and Institutions; 
always trying to see the whole in the part, the part 
in the whole, and human nature in both. 


1. For each of the ten major institutions, list all the types of nuclear and peri- 


pheral groups you can. 


2. What is the difference between “classes” of groups and a “classification of 


groups”? 


3. Define categories, types, and traits. Define “definition.” 
4. Try to find out who first used “secondary groups” and tell Mr. Bain about it. 
He is frustrated because he cannot find it. (It must have been after 1909 and 


before 1920.) 


5. Most of the primary ideals Cooley mentions are “good.” List all the “bad” 
ideals or attitudes that may be learned in primary groups, indicating which 
type of primary group may teach each class of “bad” attitudes. 
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32. Intra-Group Relations 
Thomas C. McCormick 


Thomas Carson McCormick (1892-1954) was born in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. He grad- 
uated from the University of Alabama in 1911; received an M.A. from 
George Peabody College in 1918; and a Ph. D. from the University of 
Chicago in 1929. For nine years, he taught high school and later taught 
at E. Central State College, Okla., the University of Chicago, University 
of Arkansas, and the University of Wisconsin. He specialized in rural 
sociology, statistics, and demography. McCormick is the author of Ele- 
mentary Statistics, many research monographs, and scholarly articles. 

This article defines a social structure called the “pair relation.” It is 
sometimes called a dyad, or dyadic group. This enables the author to define 
a group as a social structure with three or more members. How many 
more? By implication, Cooley suggests that primary groups are relatively 
small. Secondary groups may be somewhat larger, but when the number of 
people in a social structure becomes very large, we use other names than 
group. One way to avoid confusion is to designate social structures other 
than small groups, by specific names such as corporations, audiences, 
publics, nations, parties, social classes, crowds, etc., and clearly define 
these terms. Generically, we can call them groupings, social aggregates, 
collectivities, social structures, plurels, organizations, or associations. 

McCormick increases the precision of communication by emphasizing 
that one can interact with only one other person at a time. He may 
quiċkly shift his attention from one person to another, as usually is done 
in small groups, but he can react to many people at once only by a type 
of behavior that may falsify social reality—and frequently does. This is 
called stereotyping. Some derogatory trait, or complex of traits, is as- 
cribed to all members of a group, race, social class, or even a category, 
and then each member is regarded as possessing that characteristic. 

If the general statement is a fairly accurate description, we say it is a 
generalization, or a scientific fact. Such verbal devices are indispensable. 
Only thus can we adjust effectively to classes of people who have a clearly 
defined role or trait. But if we make an inaccurate generalization, as when 
we say all Negroes are lazy, or dirty, or ignorant, etc., and then treat 
each Negro as if he had these traits, we may do him and many other 
Negroes great injustice and make serious trouble in our society. 

The terms membership groups and reference groups are somewhat 
confusing. All groups are composed of members but the so-called “refer- 
ence groups” (Sherif et. al.) may be groups, but are also often races, 
sexes, age classes, socio-economic classes, and many other social struc- 
tures, and even mere categories and classificational terms. It is a mistake 
to refer to all types of social aggregates as groups, though it is very 
commonly done, even by some sociologists. However, the term is gaining 
acceptable use in referring to small aggregates with common interests, 
and some formal or informal organization for satisfying those interests. 
Thus we could distinguish primary groups from secondary by saying they 
are both relatively small, face-to-face aggregates but that the primary 
groups are informally organized, have a number of more or less ill-defined 


Thomas C. McCormick, “Intra-Group Relations,” Sociology: An Introduction to the Study of Social 
Relations (New York: The Ronald Press, 1950), from Chapters 4 and 5. Reprinted by permission. 
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interests of which the members are not clearly conscious although they 
are in daily and even hourly communication and interaction. On the other 
hand, the secondary groups are likely to have a single common interest, 
a formal organization, and a fixed place and time for occasional meetings. 

The general criteria for group structures are clearly stated in Selection 
33, from Father Fichter’s introductory sociology text. This book can be 
read profitably by anyone who wants a lucid, brief, and interesting pres- 


entation of the concepts of sociology. 


Group Defined. A group is distinguished from a 
pair by the fact that it involves three or more per- 
sons. While the life span of some groups may be 
brief, the groups most studied by sociologists are 
those which are of common occurrence in a society 
and which persist for a period of time. Each member 
of a group must to some extent be in interaction 
with every other member, even though the inter- 
action is not face to face. It is not necessary for this 
intermember interaction to be continuous, but only 
for it to be recurrent during the life of the group. 

An important difference between a pair and a 
group is that whereas a pair relation is completely 
terminated by the removal of either member, this 
need not be true of a group. The dropping or re- 
placement of some members may only modify a 
group in some degree. Evidently, the effect of such 
changes is generally felt less in large groups than in 
small ones. 

Nature of Within-Group Behavior. All inter- 
actions found between the members of a group are 
reducible to pair relations, more or less modified by 
coordinating behavior. A family consisting of father, 
mother, and two children is merely a group of indi- 
viduals, each reacting to the other. In this case there 
are six pair relations: father and mother, father and 
child A, father and child B, mother and child A, 
mother and child B, and the children A and B. The 
pattern of interaction between them is revealed by 
their speech habits. One member usually addresses 
another singly. Sometimes a member may address 
two or more others simultaneously, as when mother 
gives the two children instructions about waiting their 
turn at the table. This latter kind of behavior merely 
represents economy of effort, since the same instruc- 
tion applies to both children. But the mother will also 
often speak to child A in the presence of child B or 
of the father in a manner differing from that when 
she and child A are alone. In such instances, the pair 
relation between the mother and child A is modified 
by the family-group relation, or, in more technical 

language, within-group behavior. Moreover, much of 
what the mother tells the child at any time will have 
to do with the needs, cooperation, sentiments, and 
ideologies which hold the members of the family to- 


gether as a functional group: “Brothers mustn’t 
quarrel”; “Don’t bother your father, he is tired after 
working hard all day for us”; “If you misbehave at 
school, the teacher will think that you don’t have 
the right kind of father aud mother.” We may there- 
fore generalize: To the extent that the interaction 
between a pair is influenced by the circumstance that 
the two persons are also members of the same group 
(such as a family) such interaction becomes within- 
group behavior. Be ae 

Primary and Secondary Groups. If the inter- 
action which characterizes pair relations within a par- 
ticular group is for the most part primary in nature, 
the group is called a primary group. If the interaction 
is secondary, the group is regarded as secondary. 
These terms are only broadly descriptive, and are not 
intended to conceal the fact that the primary or 
secondary quality of most groups is a matter of de- 
gree. If, then, it is possible to recognize and classify 
the pair relations within a given group as mainly 
primary or secondary, it ought to be possible to de- 
cide whether or not the intragroup relationship as 
a whole falls mainly in one or the other of these 
categories, and roughly to what extent, if that infor- 
mation is wanted. 

Among the group types in our society which are 
commonly classified as primary are family, play, 
neighborhood, and college fraternity. Secondary 
groups are business firms, government bureaus, a 
ship’s crew. It is obvious, however, that some pri- 
mary pair relations may exist in these so-called 
secondary groups. 

Beginning of Within-Group Relations. Within- 
group relations arise in fundamentally the same ways 
as pair relations. Individuals are born into some 
groups, like a family, and often find themselves, 
without choice, members of other groups. Children 
in neighborhoods or soldiers in a drafted army are 
both examples of the latter. Children are introduced 
to the groups to which their parents belong, such as 
a church of a particular denomination, and ordinar- 
ily become members themselves. Later, they may join 
or organize groups more on their own initiative, as 
a Masonic lodge or a law firm. 


The group, like the pair, is basically a device for 
serving the physical or psychological needs of its 
members. Each group, therefore, has its purposes of 
[may be a misprint for “or”] functions, and is created 
or voluntarily joined by those who feel a need for its 
particular benefits. These benefits come from the 
acting of people together, rather than separately. 
Groups are therefore organized around needs which 
are best satisfied by collective action. As a matter of 
fact, most human needs seem to come under this 
category, so that the number and variety of groups 
in an advanced society like ours is almost incredibly 
great. It is not easy to think of any need or wish 
which does not have a group or groups formed to 
serve it. Perhaps the chief exception is the desire of 
most persons for some opportunity to be alone for 
complete relaxation, reflection, and self-contempla- 
tion. 

Groups are thus formed, through the development 
of a web of pair and coordinating relations, for the 
purpose of meeting certain needs or wishes. If mem- 
bership is voluntary, each person must feel a desire 
for the benefits which the group is intended to pro- 
vide, and must believe that they warrant his taking 
part in the group effort. Some persons who do not see 
this for themselves are won over by explanation or 
persuasion, or in some cases are compelled to par- 
ticipate by social pressure or even by physical force, 
as in the case of a drafted army. 

Within-Group Relations and Group Roles. When 
pair relations within a group are examined, they 
invariably reveal a rather distinct set of patterns, 
which may be called group roles. We have already 
referred to the husband role, the wife role, the father 
role, the mother role, the grandfather role, etc., in 
the family group. Many others come to mind, such as 
the roles played by doctors, nurses, and patients in 
the hospital group; by officers and privates in the 
army group; by teachers and pupils in the school 
group; by ministers and parishioners in the church 
group. These roles have often been hammered out 
over generations by innumerable experiences in pair 
relations and given shape by the functions of the 
groups concerned. In time, these intragroup roles 
become fixed by custom, and are readily impressed 
upon new members according to their duties by group 
pressures and imitative learning. 

If a pair relation depends entirely upon the re- 
quirements of a single group, as does the relation 
between an army officer and a private, the role tends 
to be one peculiar to the group. The army officer 
gives orders appropriate to the military situation, 
the private executes them. If, however, the members 
of a pair belong to a second group in common, they 
will sometimes also assume roles characteristic of that 
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group in their behavior toward one another. Thus, 
the army officer and the private may be brothers. 
The question then arises: How will the two sets of 
group roles be coordinated within the same pair re- 
lation? If the pair moves from one group situation to 
another, their roles may change accordingly. While 
both are on duty, the officer and private may react 
to one another, at least outwardly, like any other 
officer and private, but when they are off duty they 
may become nothing but brothers. On the other 
hand, it often happens that different group roles 
cause confusion in pair relations, with the result that 
the functioning of the pair as members of one or both 
groups is interfered with. The officer may avoid call- 
ing on his brother for dangerous assignments, and 
bring upon himself the resentment of the other men, 
thus damaging his military leadership and lowering 
the morale of the company. Or the private may be 
jealous of the rank of his brother and come to dislike 
and avoid him. Skilful group organization seeks to 
avoid the mixing of different group roles, so that in 
our illustration the brothers would not be assigned 
to the same military company. . 

Persons who enter a going group find awaiting 
them (a) an ideology and set of values which ration- 
alize the group purposes, and (b) a pattern of inter- 
personal relations, or an assortment of fairly well- 
defined roles. Those who develop a new group have 
the task of evolving these essentials, which may be 
referred to as the elements of group structure. The 
structure and functioning of a typical group may be 
briefly illustrated with any group chosen at random, 
say a college sorority, Many young women students, 
usually from fairly well-to-do families, have felt the 
need of a relatively small group of girls, chosen for 
congeniality, who might live together while away at 
college, and thus provide some of the intimacy and 
loyalty of the family relationship (sorority “sisters” ). 
To this felt need were added the possibilities of better 
social opportunities, including the meeting of de- 
sirable young men, more comforts and luxuries of 
living than could be had in the usual college dor- 
mitories, and the prestige given by membership in 
an exclusive social club. These things have been ob- 
vious enough to occur to many girls in colleges, as 
they sought out the kinds of associates they desired 
and cooperated to carry out their purposes, Then 
followed the granting of charters, the founding of 
chapters, the organization of the sorority on a na- 
tional scale, and the evolution of rituals of “bidding,” 
“rushing,” “pledging,” and “initiating,” which had 
to be approved and supervised by college authorities. 

. . . . . 

Competition Within the Group. From what has 

already been said about group formation and func- 
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tioning, it is clear that competition between individ- 
uals enters immediately in the selection of members. 
In each pair relation within the group, the two mem- 
bers may not only compete with one another, but 
they also stand in competition with other members 
for the place they hold within the pair. Thus they are 
always subject to displacement. Within the group, 
competition is keenest for the roles, like that of presi- 
dent of a sorority, which are most coveted because of 
their prestige or material rewards. Competition like- 
wise tends to decide who shall play the various other 
roles within the group, such as that of song leader 
in the sorority. 

A group role is one which is peculiar to the group, 
its relationships, and its purposes. In so far as the 
song leader in a sorority acts as a song leader in 
dealing with other members of the sorority, she is 
playing a group role. It is not necessary, on the other 
hand, that her role of song leader should be the basis 
of all the pair relations which she forms within the 
sorority, although it is likely to enter into all of them, 
and it may even form her only relationship with 
some of the girls. 


Conflict Within the Group. Conflict may occur 
between the members of a group just as in any other 
pair relation. Resort may be had to conflict to settle 
certain issues between the members of a group which 
cannot be disposed of by competition. The leader- 
ship of a criminal gang may be decided by gunplay 
between the two chief aspirants, because they are 
unwilling to leave the choice to their followers, or 
because their followers insist on violent methods. [As 
Robin Williams says,] “An important element of the 
American value-system is the belief that individuals 
have an obligation to accept the results of fair com- 
petition, i.e., to be a ‘good loser,’ Hence competition 
tends to turn into conflict whenever doubts are 
raised concerning the fairness of the competition or 
the validity of the rules of the game.” 

The propriety of conflict may vary somewhat with 
the issue. In a debate regarding the shape of the 
earth, personal invectives and blows can contribute 
nothing to: a clarification of the question, although 
they may very well end the argument between the 
particular persons concerned, and even lead to the 
popular acceptance of one point of view or another 

for a time. On the other hand, where the group itself 
lives by conflict, as the crew of a pirate ship, the duel 
may not be an altogether inept device for deciding 
the captaincy. Conflict may also be the only feasible 
way of removing blockages in some within-group 
relations where it is not clear that one party is more 
correct, “right,” or able than another and neither 


will give way, or where some member or members 
refuse to submit to competitive methods. In general, 
however, the presence of such situations within a 
group indicates disorganization. Group objectives are 
promoted if questions and differences between its 
members are settled by competition rather than by 
conflict, for the obvious reason that most problems 
of policy cannot be solved efficiently by attacking 
the person or character of an opponent. Conflict 
within a group, then, ordinarily interferes with the 
functioning of the group and tends to disrupt and 
destroy it. 

Accommodation Within the Group. In within- 
group relations we are especially interested in the 
roles which characterize the group in question, how 
they came about, and how they are changed. For 
example, in a store we notice such roles as proprietor, 
floorwalker, buyer, decorator, advertiser, bookkeeper, 
stenographer, sales clerk, office boy. Inquiry has 
shown that each of these roles grew out of the 
necessities and practices of merchandising over a long 
time, and that the employees of any given store 
usually shape their specific roles partly by imitation 
of similar roles in general and to some extent by the 
special requirements of their particular situation. We 
have seen that competition tends to select those in- 
dividuals who will and can best play each of these 
roles, and then compels them to perform them in a 
reasonably effective manner. Each member of the 
group necessarily makes many adjustments or accom- 
modations to other members, accepts his place and 
part, at least for the time, and his relations within 
the group tend to become largely habitual and rou- 
tine. These routinized relations, varying by time and 
place, in turn are absorbed into the folkways of the 
SOCIETY: . . . . . 

Basis of Relations Between Groups. Pair relation- 
ships may be influenced by some of the groups to 
which their members belong, but not by others. Two 
college students who are roommates may not even 
know that they are, respectively, Baptist and Presby- 
terian. On the other hand, if one of the two is an 
ardent member of the campus Young Communist 
League and the other a leader in the Student Re- 
publican Club, their behavior toward one another is 
very likely to be colored by these facts. This is be- 
cause the difference in religious denominations is not 
considered important, and denominational motives 
do not require any particular kind of behavior be- 
tween their representatives when they happen to be 
in contact. But the case is different between political 
groups as divergent as Communists and conservative 
Republicans. They represent such irreconcilable 
views on live issues that two earnest members would 


certainly feel called upon to challenge one another. 
Thus, in general, persons react to one another as 
representatives of groups when, and only when, 
group motives or functions make it seem desirable or 
necessary. 

Ethnocentrism and Some of its Consequences. In- 
dividuals are born into groups and gain their values 
and points of view, their satisfactions and security, 
chiefly from them. The individual thinks of himself 
largely in group terms, since the ideas he has of 
himself tend to be reflections of his position or role 
in his group, the “in-group.” The society constantly 
associates him with the groups to which he belongs, 
ascribes to him the characteristics of those groups, 
and rates him accordingly. A person’s group ordi- 
narily contains those to whom he is emotionally at- 
tached, with whom he develops a “we-feeling” or 
consciousness of kind, and to whom he owes every- 
thing he values most, including his own status and 
opportunities in life. The members of another or out- 
group are likely, because of their different back- 
grounds and experiences, to be more or less unlike 
the members of the in-group. The further apart the 
origins of two groups, the greater are the differences 
between the attitudes and personalities of their mem- 
bers. This may be noted between the rich and the 
poor, between Jews and Gentiles, between whites and 
Negroes. Differences of this kind usually raise serious 
questions about the relative values of the life ways 
of the out-group. Since each group has its own set 
of values by which it fashions and rationalizes its life 
ways, there is a necessary harmony between its ways 
and its values which does not exist between its values 
and the ways of other groups. For this reason, and 
because of the obvious self-interest, the members of 
an in-group almost inevitably regard themselves and 
their ways as “right” or “better” than the members 
and the ways of out-groups which differ from them. 
The greater the difference or opposition between the 
two groups, the stronger is the conviction on the part 
of each that the other is wrong, inferior, or evil. 
Such attitudes of an in-group toward itself and to- 
ward an out-group are called “ethnocentrism.” 


Out-Group Stereotypes. A stereotype is simply a 
generalized concept or syllogism. Such generaliza- 
tions are unavoidable and indispensable for human 
thinking. Beefsteaks are good to eat, this is a beef- 
steak, therefore this beefsteak is good to eat; this 
person is old, old people are antiquated in their ideas, 
therefore this person‘s mentality is out of date. By 
means of the stereotype, an unknown individual may 
be classified as a member of a familiar group, and be 
reacted to according to the pattern which has been 
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established as usually appropriate for members of 
that group. 

The stereotype which members of an in-group 
build up respecting the members of an out-group re- 
flects the experiences which the in-group has had 
with the out-group, and the intepretations of those 
experiences in terms of the motives, interests, and 
egotism of the in-group. Stereotypes thus represent 
various blends of the factual, the purposeful, and 
the emotional. They are accordingly modified by 
changes in the factual situation, motives, or interpre- 
tations. Even the factual does not usually produce a 
stereotype which can be called an accurate or bal- 
anced picture, however, since “facts” are subject to dis- 
tortion due to extreme cases, recency, or too few cases. 

The chief social test of a stereotype is its utility to 
the in-group in its dealings with the out-group. This 
is one reason why a stereotype often persists after 
attention has been called to its factual errors and 
misinterpretations. Changes in a stereotype come 
from recognition of its failures or shortcomings as 
a purposeful instrument in the hands of the in-group. 
They may also, of course, result from the dissolution 
of one of the groups concerned. 

A typical stereotype is that held by whites of the 
Negro in our society. The term “Negro” to most 
whites in the United States suggests a person with 
black skin, kinky hair, flat nose, thick lips, low social 
status, an easy-going carefree disposition, little edu- 
cation, poverty, and criminal tendencies. The ele- 
ments of this stereotype are derived in part from 
experience, but their interpretations are obviously 
colored by the ethnocentrism and self-interest of the 
whites. The latter consider a black skin inferior to 
a white skin, thick lips inferior to thin lips, kinky 
hair inferior to straight or wavy hair, and a flat nose 
inferior to a pointed nose. They regard these features 
as evidence of the biological inferiority of the Negro 
race, but without knowing why or how they are in- 
ferior. It appears that Negroid physical traits have 
come to be considered inferior simply because they 
differ from those of the whites and are associated with 
a people who have occupied a low social and eco- 
nomic position in the society. Thus, the idea of in- 
feriority has spread from the social status of Negroes 
to their physical traits, and then this inferred physical 
inferiority is used to explain their inferior social 
status. This last interpretation serves to justify on 
biological grounds the wish of the whites to “keep 
the Negro in his place,” by putting the responsibility 
for the backwardness of the Negro upon an irrevers- 
ible act of nature. The stereotype of the Negro is 
thus, in these natural and largely unwitting ways, 
brought into conformity with the motives and self- 
esteem of the whites. 
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Nevertheless, the stereotype of the Negro is capable 
of change. As many Negroes attain middle-class 
status, and more of them achieve distinction in roles 
which lie outside the Negro stereotype, the factual 
basis of the latter is altered, questions are raised, and 
doubts appear in the minds of the whites about the 
correctness of their earlier opinions. The growth of 
an urban and industrial civilization also brings the 
two races into contact in new situations for which 
the old stereotype proves inconvenient. The stereo- 
type must therefore be amended. For example, shall 
white workers accept Negroes in their labor unions, 
or weaken their bargaining position with employers 
by refusing to admit them? This suggests that certain 
features of the existing stereotype work to the dis- 
advantage of the whites as well as of the Negroes, 
and as the whites discover this, they will make certain 
modifications. 

Between-Group Roles. The roles played by the 
members of one group with reference to the mem- 
bers of another group are determined (a) by the 
purposes of the two groups, and how they affect 
each other, and (b) by customary attitudes and be- 
havior between the groups. Between-group roles may 
be primary or secondary; and between-group rela- 
tions may be cooperative, competitive, or conflicting 
in type: e A 6 es te 

The Reference Group. It has several times been 
noted that a person may carry with him into one 
group attitudes and behavior patterns which he ac- 
quired in a different group, like the two men who 
were both brothers and private and captain, respec- 

tively, in a military company. Muzafer Sherif and 
others have emphasized this idea to the point of 
coining the terms membership group and reference 
group. A person who belongs to some group, say the 
faculty of a southern college (membership group), 
may hold opinions about race equality, etc., which 
are held by his family and friends in a northern state 
where he formerly lived (reference group), and with 
which he still identifies himself. It is not even neces- 
sary that an individual should ever have been a 
member of a reference group to accept some of its 
values. A Catholic priest may secretly subscribe to 
the unorthodox views of the school of philosophers 
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represented by David Hume, because he has had con- 
tact with it through his private reading. 

As we have seen, inability to keep one’s behavior 
in a membership group from being influenced by the 
ideas or attitudes which one has absorbed from this 
or that reference group is a frequent cause of mal- 
adjustment in the membership group situation, which 
may lead to failure in the latter or eventually to 
changes in its ideology and structure. 


Duration of a Group. The life span of a group 
depends on a number of factors, of which the most 
fundamental are its purposes. If these are achieved 
by the efforts of the group, and its motives are satis- 
fied, the group may dissolve. Or, the group may 
repeatedly fail to achieve its objectives, become dis- 
couraged, and disintegrate. The old objectives or 
interests may be replaced by new objectives or in- 
terests, giving the group a fresh lease on life. Or a 
group’s purposes may be persistent or self-renewing, 
causing it to continue in existence more or less per- 
manently. 

It has already been stated that a group does not 
cease to exist when some of its members are dropped 
or added; its membership is simply changed in de- 
gree. The particular individuals who compose a 
group have their pair relations within the group, and 
if these relations are primary in nature, by definition 
they cannot be removed or replaced with indiffer- 
ence to the other members, On the other hand, the 
essential roles which characterize a group and develop 
out of its purposes may remain more or less unaffec- 
ted by individual changes in membership, so that 
the functional structure of the group stays about the 
same. This is most likely to occur in the case of sec- 
ondary groups, like a bank, but may also be true in 
some degree of primary groups, even the family. 
Some groups may then persist with much the same 
purpose and structural organization even after their 
original membership has been wholly replaced. Cer- 
tain banks, stores, and colleges have gone on for 
generations with so little apparent change that they 


appear to be the same, although their founders have 
long been dead. 


1. What are the major differences between formally and informally organized 
groups? Give several good examples of each. 


2 Can you give examples of primary and secondary groups that are dyadic, 
triadic, “quadratic,” “quintadic,” and “septadic” ? 


3. What are the disadvantages of calling a nation, the upper middle class, the 
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. Methodist church, labor unions, Chinese. people in the United States, etc., 
“groups”? : 

4, Discuss : “All ‘in-groups’ are ‘out-groups’ and vice versa; hence, this classi- 
fication isn’t worth much.” 

5. If all members of the class listed the “ten most detrimental stereotypes” in 
order of seriousness, how much agreement do you think there would be? Try it. 


33. Groups and Associations 
Joseph H. Fichter 


Joseph Henry Fichter (1908- ) was born in Union City, New Jersey. He took 
his A.B. at St. Louis University, 1935, M.A., 1939, and his Ph. D. at 
Harvard, 1947. He entered the Society of Jesus in 1930 and was ordained 
in 1942. Father Fichter has taught at Loyola in New Orleans, as visiting 
professor at Muenster University in Germany, and at Notre Dame, U.S.A. 
He is the author of many articles and the volumes, Roots of Change +» 
(1939) ; Social Relations in the Urban Parish (1954); and Sociology 
(1957). 

It was suggested in the introduction to McCormick’s article that the 
pair relation could be regarded as a dyadic group. Father Fichter’s third 
characteristic of a group is the role-enactment of the members. This sug- 
gests that a single person can be regarded as a social structure and, with- 
out greatly straining the idea of a group, as a sort of one-man group. A 
man has as many segments of his total personality as the number of roles 
he plays in all the groups and other social structures to which he belongs. 
Insofar as these roles are in conflict, or logically and behaviorly contra- 
dictory, there are conflicts and contradictions within the man’s person- 
ality. These may be resolved by compartmentalization, rationalization, or 
actual integration. In addition to these aspects of a man’s personality, he 
may play roles in fantasy and factual imagination. 

These multifold roles may interact with each other. A man frequently 
talks to himself, condemns and praises himself, and thinks of what he 
will say and do in the various roles he can play or wishes he might. This 
imagined behavior is frequently a symbolic rehearsal of the roles he even- 
tually will play with real people. This internal or imaginary behavior 
may involve overt speech and gesture, or imaginary conversations or writ- 
ing, or the feeling of how one will play his roles, which depends upon how 
he imagines others will play their roles. We frequently see this role-play- 
ing, role-reversal, and played-out interaction in children: “I’m the mother, 
daddy—you be my little boy” ; “See me! I’m the policeman” ; “I’m Johnnie 
(the older brother)”; or even, “I’m a train”; “I’m the tiger—I’ll eat you 
up.” m 

Thus a personality is a complex structure of roles. A person is conscious 
of the many roles he must play, and they can and do interact when he is 


Joseph H. Fichter, Sociology (Chicago: Univers ity of Chicago Press, 1957), from Chapter 5. Re- 
printed by permission. ; 
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alone. This prepares him for more adequate role-performance in later life. 
To the degree that he is conscious of his roles and rehearses their inter- 
action, he is a one-man group. This goes on, of course, by a sort of sub- 
vocal play of verbal symbols, implicit gestures and feelings that are 
shadowy replicas of the real interplay of words, gestures, and feelings 
that are involved when persons interact. One’s personality may thus be 
conceived as the structured results of all the group-defined habitual acts 
and role-definitions one has acquired. It is by such experience that one 
can understand others, and put himself empathically in the other person’s 
situation. The more extensively and accurately one can do this, the broader, 
deeper, and richer his personality becomes. 

We can condense Father Fichter’s group criteria by saying each group 
has (1) a name; (2) a spatial location; (3) a temporal duration; (4) dis- 
tinctive folkways and mores; (5) common interest(s); (6) formal or in- 
formal organization; (7) superordinate and subordinate roles among its 
members. We may speak of family groups as a class. They all have a 
similar structure in a given society but vary widely in different societies. 
There are polygynous, polyandrous, and monogamous family groups, for 
example, but they all have in common the management of the sexual im- 
pulse, the rearing of children, and satisfying the need for intimate inter- 
action between spouses, parents and children, and siblings. These nuclear 
groups (parents and children) are the social structures that, when com- 
bined, compose the general family institution which is universal in all hu- 
man societies. But each family is unique, i.e., it has a specific name, history, 
familial folkways and mores, and special ways of manifesting the gen- 
eralized criteria for the group. 

The same analysis can be applied to all small (iuclear) groups in each 
of the major institutional structures. No two factories are quite the same 
even though they are units of one large corporation; no two football teams, 
no two chapters of a national sorority, and so on. In the hundreds of 
introductory sociology sections taught by the editor, no two of them ever 
have been the same. Were it not for this diversity in our group relations, 
if we didn’t play different roles in our various groups, and in the same 
group at different times, life soon would be a monotonous bore instead 
of a never-ending, ever-changing, always-challenging and satisfying suc- 
cession of new experiences. 


As we have seen, the social person is a unit in 
different kinds of collectivities, and the previous dis- 
cussion of categories and aggregates helps us to 
understand the definition of the social group. Because 
the group actually exists outside the minds of men, 
it cannot be called a social category. Because of the 
kinds of relations which persons have within it, the 
group is not merely a social aggregate. The persons 
in a group associate with one another, and have pat- 
terned interaction among themselves. Thus, the brief- 
est definition of the group is “human beings in re- 
ciprocal relations.” 

Any study of the origin and formation of groups 
can refer only to the specific group which has a be- 
ginning in time, continues for a while, and then goes 
out of existence, It cannot refer to group life as such. 
Group life and social relations are coextensive with 


the existence of persons. Like categories and aggre- 
gates, they are universally present wherever people 
live. Where there are persons, there are groups; and 
where there are no persons, there are no groups. 

Characteristics of the Group. The sociological 
meaning of the term “group” is much more detailed 
and technical than we have indicated. A more com- 
plete definition of the group must include the fol- 
lowing: 

a) The social unit called a group must be identi- 
fiable as such, both by its members and by outside 
observers. This does not mean that every member 
must be known personally to every other member or 
to non-members. Secret societies, lodges, and fra- 
ternities have a recognizable existence, although their 
membership may be exclusive and hidden. The 
groups in any large city are so numerous that no 


individual could have personal knowledge of all of 
them; but they are knowable, that is, it is possible 
to find out about them. 

b) The group has a social structure in the sense 
that each part, or person, has a position related to 
other positions. Thus, social stratification, or the 
ranking of social status, is present even in the small- 
est informal groupings. There is always at least a 
trace of subordination or superordination even in the 
most equalitarian groups. 

c) There are individual roles in the group. In 
other words, there must be contact and communica- 
tion among the members of the group. This must be 
a mutual or reciprocal process, even if it is limited 
to only two persons in the group at any one time. 

d) Every group has norms of behavior that influ- 
ence the way in which the roles are enacted. These 
need not be written rules or regulations; but they 
are usually certain patterns of behavior which are 
understood and followed by the members. Thus, there 
is necessarily a modification of the behavior of the 
individual when and because he is in the group. 

e) The members of the group have certain com- 
mon interests and values. In some instances these 
may be only vaguely defined, but that they are 
present is seen in the fact that a conflict in values will 
almost invariably split the group. 

f) Group activity, if not the very existence of the 
group itself, must be directed toward some social 
goal or goals. This answers the specific question why, 
for what purpose, does the group exist. 

g) A group must have relative permanency, that 
is, a measurable duration over a period of time. This 
is one of the important distinguishing marks between 
a transient social aggregate and a social group. 

Taking all these characteristics together, we can 
now give the following complete definition of the 
social group. A group is an identifiable, structured, 
continuing collectivity of social persons who enact 
reciprocal roles according to social norms, interests, 
and values in the pursuit of common goals. It may 
be noted in passing that a total society, like the 
American or French or Mexican societies, is a com- 
bination of all of the groups existing within it. 
Groups within a society are distinguished from one 
another mainly by their central functions, while ma- 
jor societies are distinguished from one another 
mainly by their cultures. 

Recruitment to the Group. If a group is to con- 
tinue in existence it must have ways of recruiting 
new members. Persons come originally into the con- 
jugal family group by birth or adoption and into 
the extended kinship group by marriage. All other 
groups admit new members through one or a series 
of qualifying elements. This may be a merely informal 
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understanding that a person is welcome to join a 
friendship Circle. In other groups he may be elected 
or appointed or invited to membership. He may 
have to pass certain tests or examinations, conform 
to rituals and ceremonies of the group, and in some 
instances pay an initiation fee. 

The question of recruitment to the group is not 
the same as the study-of the formation or origin of 
groups. It is obvious that people live in groups be- 
cause they are social beings. In most instances they 
simply discover themselves taking part in the activi- 
ties or groups without reflecting on the manner in 
which they happen to be in these particular groups 
rather than others. Thus, on the part of the individ- 
ual there is often an almost non-rational and sub- 
conscious entrance into the group. A boy may as- 
sociate with his neighbors in a play group, or he may 
become a member of an organized Boy Scout troop. 


Groups and Associations. It has become customary 
in sociological literature to make a distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary groups. Both of these 
are genuine social groups in the strictest technical 
definition of the term, but the tendency has been to 
identify the secondary groups as associations. This 
distinction is not merely an instrumental and con- 
conceptual device that enables us better to under- 
stand the composition of society. It is a distinction 
between two general types of groups that actually 
exist in large numbers. 

When we discuss the various kinds of societies in 
the next chapter, we shall see that some societies are 
characterized by a predominance of primary groups 
while others emphasize secondary groups, or associ- 
ations. The type of society which places an emphasis 
upon primary groups carries a long list of labels, each 
depending upon the taste and point of view of the 
social scientist who is describing them. A society of 
primary groups is called communal, established, 
gemeinschaftlich, mechanical, closed, solidaristic, fam- 
ilistic, folk, and traditional. An Irish fishing village, 
a wood-carving town in Bavaria, a community of 
Louisiana trappers, and rural French-Canada ex- 
emplify these primary-group characteristics. 

Unlike the distinctions among the major social 
groups which focus upon a single essential social 
function, the distinction between the primary and 
secondary groupings is based upon a combination of 
characteristics. If we consider the terms which con- 
trast with those given above for the primary type of 
society, we have a rough description of the secondary 
type of society. A society which emphasizes secondary 
groups is called associational, adaptive, gesellschaft- 
lich, organic, open, anomic, contractual, complex, 
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industrial, and dynamic. As we learn more and more 
about groups and societies, it becomes increasingly 
clear that modern urban America is developing all 
these characteristics. 

Two important facts must be pointed out here. 
The first is that both the primary and the secondary 
groups fit the strict definition of the social group 
given above. This is true even though the secondary 
group is more frequently identified simply as an 
association. The second is that the identification of 
these types of groups is mainly a matter of the partial 
presence of certain characteristics. They are “types” 
in the sense that they represent the two poles of a 
range of groups. If all groups in a society were placed 
on a continuum, some would appear to be in a tran- 
sitional stage, sharing some of the characteristics of 
both the primary and the secondary groups. 

The difference between the primary and secondary 
groups is mainly, but not exclusively, in the kind of 
reciprocal relations and communication that exists 
among the members of the group. When these social 
relations are intimate, personal, face to face, and 
frequent, they are characteristic of the primary 
group. The social relations in the secondary group, 
or association, are obviously on a different level. 
They are relatively impersonal, more formal, and less 
frequent, and are characteristic of larger and loosely 
organized groups. 

Primary Groups. The primary group is a relatively 
“tight” collectivity of people who have frequent 
face-to-face relations, a feeling of solidarity, and a 
close adherence to common social values. 

The face-to-face group is primary in the sense of 
being fundamental to the individual person. His 
earliest and most formative experiences are with the 
primary family group. Here he has his most effective 
and long-lasting lessons in socialization. Much of his 
social personality results from this contact and com- 
munication. The intimate groups with which he 
associates all during his life are primary also in the 
sense of being closest to him. They are made up of 
the people he loves and trusts and admires. They are 
the ones with whom he has his most worthwhile so- 
cial experiences. They make life worth living. These 
groups are primary, too, in the sense that the indi- 
vidual’s “true” personality is revealed in them. He 

may be constrained more to enact the rigid expecta- 
tions of his social roles in the secondary associations, 
but in the primary groupings he is more “himself.” 

The social person’s primary group is called the 
“in-group” only in the strictest sense of the term. In 

it he has a feeling of belonging, a consciousness of 
cohesiveness, which tends to place all other people in 
out-groups. This distinction between in-group and 
out-group is not synonymous with that between the 


primary group and the secondary association. The 
various out-groups may be either primary or second- 
ary depending upon their composition and character- 
istics. They simply refer to the groupings with which 
any individual person is not on a basis of close per- 
sonal relations. The in-group is the one to which the 
individual really belongs, that is, to which he adheres 
and upon which he depends. In the last analysis, the 
in-group contains his friends and confidants; the 
out-groups are made up of mere acquaintances and 
strangers, 

Secondary Groups. The secondary group, or as- 
sociation, is a looser collectivity than the primary 
group. Individual persons enter into these secondary 
relationships voluntarily and purposively and often, 
in an unspoken way, “contractually.” These relation- 
ships are regulated by law and justice, by formal 
customs and agreements. They are more careful and 
calculated; a person has to “watch himself,” has to 
be “on his best behavior.” When a man asserts among 
his business associates that “my word is my bond,” he 
is attempting to inject into a secondary group the 
highly regarded mutual trust and understanding 
characteristic of the primary group. 

It must be noted that the social person, with the 
possible exception of the youngest children, belongs 
simultaneously to both primary groups and second- 
ary associations. The immediate family is his primary 
group, but the large, extended kinship to which he 
belongs is a secondary group. The people with whom 
the adult associates most in his church are his pri- 
mary group, the other members of the parish or con- 
gregation form his secondary group. In his economic 
relations he associates more closely with some than 
with others; the former are primary, the latter sec- 
ondary. 

It is a mistake to assume that only the familial 
and recreational groups can be primary groups. This 
assumption occurs because sociological literature fre- 
quently gives only the close family and the play group 
as examples of primary groups. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that, as in most sociological classifications, 
the dividing line between primary and secondary 
groups is not in every specific case clear and distinct. 
Some primary groups may be in the process of be- 
coming looser secondary associations; some secondary 
groups may be in the process of “closing ranks,” 
limiting membership, and developing primary social 
relations. The Communist cell, as a close-knit action 
group, is an example of the deliberate formation of 
a primary group within the structure of the larger 
secondary association. 

Associations and Aggregates. The secondary group 
or association stands midway between the primary 
group and the social aggregate. The same person is 


found in all three of them; in the primary group he 
is close to others, in the secondary group he is or- 
ganized with others, and in the social aggregate he 
has only casual and fleeting contacts with others. The 
difference between a spatial neighborhood and a 
social neighborhood is largely a difference between 
a social aggregate and a secondary group. In the 
first the persons hardly know one another; in the 
second they tend to live a community life. 

The student of society must be careful to dis- 
tinguish not only between the primary and the sec- 
ondary groups, but also between the secondary group 
and the social aggregates. We have seen’ that these 
aggregates, such as crowds, mobs, and audiences, 
are marked by transitoriness, fluidity, lack of organi- 
zation and of continuing reciprocal relations. This 
is not true of secondary groups, which are relatively 
large associations of people, like a university, a city 
parish, a factory, a country club, a local political 
party. Human relations in these groups are less per- 
sonal and intimate than they are in primary groups, 
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but the people are formally organized and are identi- 
fied as members of the association. 

It is commonly asserted, and with fairly objective 
and sufficient evidence, that any urban industrialized 
nation tends to become a society of associations and 
aggregates. This generalization must be accepted and 
interpreted with caution. If it means that the people 
are spending more time in secondary groups and in 
aggregates than ever before, the statement can be 
well substantiated. But two points must be empha- 
sized in reference to this generalization. The first is 
that both primary and secondary groups exist, and 
the person belongs to both of them simultaneously 
by virtue of his membership in any of the major 
social groups. The second is that primary groups do 
and must exist in any ongoing society. The degree 
to which the primary groups are strong and numer- 
ous is an index of integration and solidarity in the , 
total society. If its primary groups are weak and 
insufficient, the society itself tends to “disintegrate.” 


1. In what sense is a section of an introductory sociology class a primary group? 
A secondary group? Can you think of a better name for it? Strictly speaking, 


is it a group at all? 


2. Can you think of a group that has existed for over 200 years? Defend your 


statement. 


3. How many groups have you been a member of that have disappeared? How 


does this affect you? 


aS 


. Where do the ethical standards and ideals of secondary groups come from? 
. How many different “small groups” (primary and secondary) are you a mem- 


ber of? If there are ten, for each person, does this mean there are approxi- 
mately 28 billion groups in the world? 


Section 10 
Crowds and Publics 


& 


34. Nonrational Groups 
L. L. Bernard 


Luther Lee Bernard (1881-1951), one of the most eminent writers and teachers of 
sociology, was born in southeastern Kentucky. He received his B.S. from 
Pierce City Baptist College, 1900; A.B., University of Missouri, 1907; 
Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1912. He taught at the universities of Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Chicago, Washington University, Penn State University, 
and summer sessions in many other schools. Bernard was a prolific writer. 
Perhaps his most important books are: Instinct (1924) ; Introduction to 
Social Psychology (1926) ; Social Control (1939) ; Introduction to Soci- 
ology (1942); War and Its Causes (1944); and Origins of American 
Sociology (with Jessie Bernard) (1943). He also wrote hundreds of 
scholarly articles, book reviews, poems, contributed to many books, and 
did a great deal of editorial work. 

We have talked about primary and secondary groups and other small 
aggregations usually called groups. Bernard calls all such plurels “direct 
contact groups” and subdivides them into rational and nonrational. This 
is convenient but not very definitive, because no group is ever wholly 
rational or irrational. For the most part, families and play groups are 
rational in the sense that they are informally organized to accomplish 
specific purposes. They satisfy the needs of family living and make it 
possible to play games or do whatever the play group wants to do. 

However, the family sometimes may behave quite irrationally. This may 
be so serious as to cause divorce or delinquency. Usually, the family mem- 
bers act in mutually satisfying ways according to the socially approved 
modes of family life in their community. The same is true of the play 
group. Most members play according to the rules most of the time, though 
some members may occasionally lose their temper, get into fights, run 
home, “tell mother,” and so on. Usually such outbreaks of irrationality 
last only a short while. Soon the children will be playing together again 
as if nothing had happened. 

In the following selection, Professor Bernard is talking about face-to- 
face, direct-contact groups that are more or less nonrational and often 
irrational in their methods or purposes, or both. Social sets, cliques, clubs, 
picnics, receptions, etc., may be fairly formal in their organization and 
direction, but they are transitory and are primarily for the purpose of 


L, L. Bernard, An Introduction to Social Psychology (New York: Henry Holt, 1926), from Chap- 
ter XXIX. Reprinted by permission. 
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giving feeling satisfaction, pleasure, excitement, or doing charitable works. 
They may even be irrational as well as nonrational if they are organized 
for giving snobbish satisfactions, gaining egoistic attention, social stand- 
ing, or promoting one’s business, professional, or political ends. The irra- 
tionality consists of trying to get advantages for the group members by 
means that violate our democratic ideals which hold that people should 
be rewarded and respected on the basis of their individual merits. 

The nonrationality of ceremonials stems from the st feelings of 
unity and rapport which they engender. This may*be of great social value 
in that it produces unity and loyalty and perpetuates the basic ideals and 
purposes of the society. However, such practices become irrational when 
the basic values are forgotten and the rituals are merely conventional be- 
havior or meaningless custom. Good examples are making Christmas and 
Easter into pleasurable excuses for eating, drinking, gift-giving, and 
ostentatious display rather than occasions for reverent religious services 
of joy and thanksgiving for the birth and resurrection of Jesus Christ; 
or Memorial Day as an excuse for a dangerous automobile race or a time 
to go fishing. The Fourth of July also has become a dangerous, dissipating, 
and deadly holiday rather than a time for patriotic contemplation and 
rededication to our sacred ideals of freedom and democracy. 

Almost all of our ceremonial celebrations have become irrational as well 
as nonrational in this sense. Almost all have become so highly commer- 
cialized that their original purposes have been almost forgotten. College 
and political rallies are often occasions for having a good time rather than 
for trying to influence the outcome of games by a kind of twentieth cen- 
tury magic, or to discuss seriously and factually the political issues. It 
is doubtful whether political rallies or speeches have much effect on how 
people will vote. It is almost certain that a football rally never won a game. 
It is the team with the best players rather than the one with the most en- 
thusiastic rooters that wins. Most players play as well as they can, and 
not many cubits are added to their stature by the noise from the stands. 
Sometimes the cheering merely makes it difficult, if not impossible, to 
hear the signals. 

Crowds, mobs, religious revivals, and riots are obviously both irrational 
and nonrational. These are all direct contact transitory groups or group-’ 
ings. Possibly the social structures described by Bernard should be called 
spontaneous transitory groupings, or amorphous, rather than nonrational 


groups. 


We have discussed very briefly the more or less 
rational types of direct contact groups. In this chap- 
ter those direct contact groups which change more 
rapidly and are ephemeral, and which are organized 
on a suggestion or non-rational and irrational basis 
will be taken up. In this connection also will be con- 
sidered oratory as a chief method of conveying 
suggestion in non-rational direct contact groups. 

Informal Clubs, Social Sets, Etc. There is a type 
of face-to-face group which resembles the club more 
closely than any other organization, but lacks the 
permanency and definiteness of integration of the 
club. Ordinarily groups of this type are wholly non- 
rational. In fact such groups are ordinarily very 


fluid, the membership changing constantly. Nor do 
all of the members often assemble at any one time 
or in any one place. The most common examples 
of this type of group are the social sets, such as the 
“four hundred,” the cliques which organize them- 
selves around a few striking personalities, the rings, 
etc. Every community possesses them. They lack any 
definite organization, but practically everyone under- 
stands the essential facts about membership, leader- 
ship, the scope of their activities, etc. Their main 
interests almost invariably center in the ritual of 
polite social intercourse, amusements, fashion, eating, 
entertaining, and kindred activities. To many of 
the members the “proper” exercise of these functions, 
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that is, their exercise according to the accepted rituals 
of their observance, is a sort of religion. Spencer 
recalls the case of a woman who said that being well 
dressed gave her a peace such as religion could not 
give. Somewhat like these informal groups, but even 
more ephemeral, although perhaps frequently possess- 
ing a more serious purpose, are the temporary 
bazaars, picnics, receptions, ners, and like assem- 
blages, designed either for pleasure or to raise money 
for some cause. Their very transitory assemblies are 
frequently, but not always, organized within a “set” 
or “clique.” 

Ceremonials claim a considerable amount of in- 
terest among modern peoples, as indeed they have 
always demanded perhaps even more, of primitive 
peoples who frequently have relatively fixed groups 
or “committees” assigned to the performance of par- 
ticular ceremonies. Ceremonial performances have al- 
ways, apparently, been used to commemorate and 
inculcate the most important truths or beliefs and 
experiences of peoples. Birth, puberty, marriage, 
death, and adventitious crises and discoveries have 

called forth this type of collective response among 
peoples of all ages. Even among highly literate and 
cultured peoples, who possess the power of preserv- 
ing the memory and significance of events in more 
abstract and intellectual forms, ceremonials develop 
around the striking events of their history. We have 
our national holidays to commemorate the chief 
crises and achievements and personages in our his- 
tory. Also we commemorate the most important 
achievements of our civilization, especially those con- 
nected with religion, in much the same way. 

Ceremonials do not develop as a means of com- 
memorating scientific achievement to the same extent 
as in religion and art, probably because the former 
is more easily communicated through intellectual 
symbols, while the latter still uses gesture language 
and other emotional communication symbols to a 
very considerable extent. Science perpetuates its 
meaning in literature, while religion, especially of 
the traditional type, is the chief cultivator of ritual 
and ceremonial. In this respect traditional religion 
has a close competitor as well as coadjutor, in the 
esthetic traditions and fine arts. In fact, art largely 
grew out of the ceremonial and other commemor- 
ative functions, including religious ceremonials, 

The ceremonial, which becomes stereotyped and 
ossified in ritual, is primarily a type of gesture com- 
munication, but it also includes some elements of 
intellectual symbolization. It is much more primitive 
than the literary forms of collective expression and 
communication which have grown up to supplement 
it, and in some cases to supplant it, in the period of 
civilization. It finds its chief employment at present 


in the perpetuation of emotional values and in ap- 
peal to the young and the comparatively uneducated 
or those who have not been trained for the intellec- 
tual analysis of collective relationships and functions. 
Children, lower culture peoples, the uneducated, 
women, and men, are approximately the order in 
which ceremonials make an appeal to people in 
modern life. The more analytical and intellectual 
people become in their attitudes, the less likely they 
are to fall back upon ceremonial and ritual as a 
means of organizing their collective behavior. 


[Bernard points out that in our mobile, urban 
society, the importance of ceremonial has declined, 
though some, such as Fourth of July, celebrations of 
birth- and death-days of great men, founding of 
fraternities, universities, and the like, are somewhat 
more rational than those he has discussed, though 
they usually come at twenty-five, fifty, and hundred 
year intervals.—Ed.| 

Rallies and Demonstrations. Less intellectual and 
abstract than the behavior of audiences, but usually 
with more participant activity on the part of the 
members, is the behavior of groups engaged in rallies 
and demonstrations, If there is discussion in such 
groups the intellectual element is at a minimum, and 
suggestion and the communication of emotional at- 
titudes are primary. In the matter of the dominance 
of suggestion over intellectual analysis, rallies and 
demonstrations are similar to ceremonials, and all 
three differ in this respect very largely from the other 
types of direct contact groups already discussed. But 
unlike ceremonials, the dominating purpose of the 
rally is usually not commemoration but the support 
of some present faction or program by creating public 
opinion in its favor. Rallies and demonstrations can 
be organized about any personality, movement, or 
proposal, at any time, if these objects of attention 
are sufficiently spectacular or dramatic to secure the 
interest of the people. But they are rarely purely 
spontaneous collective phenomena; they are manip- 
ulated. Rallies and demonstrations require an active 
leader to a greater extent than any of the collective 
functions which we have previously considered. ‘The 
group itself has been formed at the instance of the 
leaders for the specific purpose of behaving in a 
prearranged manner with reference to some object 
or value which they are supporting. 

Purposes and Methods of Rallies and Demonstra- 
tions. Rallies and demonstrations are organized pri- 
marily in support of political and religious interests 
or beliefs and personalities. But excellent examples 
can also be found in connection with sports and 
amusements, particularly in college athletics, art, lit- 


erature, community affairs, public health and sani- 
tation, etc. The groups thus formed are but little 
intellectual. The object in organizing them is rarely 
to stimulate analysis of values and programs, but to 
create an emotional attachment for such programs, 
movements, or persons. Otherwise we should have 
discussion groups instead of rallies and demonstra- 
tions. 
. . . . . 

Ephemeralness of Results from Such Methods. 

Such groups are ephemeral, lasting only. until after 
the election or the game, or until the souls have 
been saved. The ease with which the revival convert 
backslides is proverbial. Since the behavior is manip- 
ulated and is the product of suggestion rather than 
of intellectual analysis it can be staged again upon 
occasion. Such methods are also used in behalf of 
more permanent ends and programs, such as public 
health and sanitation, community improvement, co- 
operative organization, good government, and the 
like. But they are useful primarily as a method of 
arousing interest. To be truly and permanently ef- 
fective they should be followed up by a carefully 
arranged and executed educational program. If 
follow-up work is not done the rally or demonstration 
may result in more harm than good, For, while it 
orients people emotionally toward a common cause, 
emotional support is easily dissipated if it is not 
braced by intellectual convictions and deepened by 
continued achievement. An ineffective utilization of 
the emotions weakens emotional impulses and tends 
habitually to divorce emotional expression from 
achievement. 

Crowds and Mobs are the lowest forms of hu- 
man groups. They approximate most closely to the 
packs and herds of the lower animals. Crowds may 
be either voluntary or involuntary. That is, the mem- 
bens of the group may come together on purpose, 
or they may associate by accident, with all the grades 
of aggregation and association between. It is usually 
some strong emotion or curiosity impulse which in- 
tegrates a crowd. Emotion is especially dominant in 
the mob. Rallies and demonstrations are crowds, but 
usually they are carefully controlled and are not 
ordinarily allowed to become mobs. 

Mobs are crowds in which the attention and emo- 
tions of the members become concentrated upon 
some object or activity with so much intensity that 
the members lose the power of rational inhibition. 
They carry out the suggestions given them or the 
impulses within them with reference to the object 
or behavior without restraint. They go mad tem- 
porarily, as in lynchings; and under the impetus 
of mutual and reciprocal stimulation by suggestion 
pouring in through almost every sense, especially 
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the visual, auditory, and tactual senses, they perpe- 
trate acts which as individuals they would not per- 
form. Restraints and inhibitions from intellectual 
considerations being removed, suggestions are re- 
ceived uncritically from any source, so that the 
criminally minded, because of the greater strength 
of their lawless and uninhibited impulses, may easily 
dominate the mob. And good men may themselves 
become criminal under such conditions. 

Qualities and Results of Crowds and Mobs. Ross 
has characterized the mob very effectively, pointing 
out the weak or biased moral sense, the insincerity, 
fickleness, lack of intelligence, instability, ephemer- 
ality, credulity, simple-mindedness, and untruthful- 
ness of its members. These traits appertain also to 
the members of a crowd, although in less degree. It 
is not possible to remove them from the crowd and 
mob without transforming these groups into other 
types of groups, such as discussion groups, or delib- 
erate assemblies. This, however, is a difficult matter 
to achieve, because of the more or less adventitious 
character of crowds and the low intellectual and 
moral character of some of their members. 

Crowds generally form in the streets or in public 
places. Their formation is often accidental or in- 
voluntary, the source of attraction frequently being 
as trivial as a street accident or fight, the trick of a 
publicity-seeking fakir, or a traffic jam. A street 
speaker may gather around him on a summer night 
scores of desultory wanderers, more or less disrep- 
utable in character and of low intellectual attain- 
ments. If he is a skillful orator he may be able to 
hold and augment his group and even throw them 
into the frenzy of a mob, inciting them to wreck 
buildings or other property. But if he tries to convert 
them to intellectual principles and win them to a 
longtime program of social reform, he will find that 
they lack the intellectual grasp and the moral con- 
tinuity of purpose necessary to carry out such a 
program, Street converts made in a crowd are good 
for very little except immediate action. When used 
in revolutions, as they often have been in the past, 
they must be employed at once, while their enthu- 
siasm is hot. If they are allowed to disperse, the 
powerful suggestion which comes from mutual stimu- 
lation is lost, and their ardor cools and each one 
goes his own way in search of work, adventure, or 
forgetfulness. 

Modern Life and Crowd Behavior. Modern life 
has often been said to favor crowds and the mob 
spirit. It is doubtful if modern society can offer 
more striking examples of mob behavior than those 
to be found in primitive societies or in ancient his- 
tory. But there are many things in modern life which 
favor the adventitious formation of crowds. The 
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anonymity of our city life, while it decreases homo- 
geneity, yet removes inhibitions and favors the mob 
spirit. The vast number of the idle and unrestrained, 
the multitude of stimuli and the high degree to 
which these stimuli are organized and even com- 
mercialized or manipulated, favor crowd organiza- 
tion. This fact that so much amusement is performed 
for the spectator and that he is not called upon for 
participation brings large masses of people together 
and places them in attitudes of receptivity to sug- 
gestion. Audiences of the amusement sort are merely 
crowds and the mob spirit can easily be released 
among them by proper suggestions. 

Good and Bad Results of Crowds. It must not 
be supposed, however, that all crowds are bad. 
Nevertheless, the crowd methods of organizing be- 
havior are necessarily of a low order intellectually, 
and therefore relatively without moral discernment 
or standards. Occasionally crowds, or even mobs, 
organized in support of high purposes rise to the 
level of heroism. The mob which destroyed the 
French Bastille in 1789 was apparently motivated 
by a high type of idealism. Mobs have often taken 
up the gauntlet against tryranny when individuals 
would not dare to protest. In fact mobs have per- 
haps in the past been the chief foils of tyrants. But 
mob action is an expensive and risky method of 
reform, and we are now developing more rational 
procedures through legislatures and other groups or- 
ganized for more intellectual types of collective 
action. Crowds and mobs easily become the tools of 
designing and unscrupulous persons, and for every 
instance of good results achieved by them there are 
probably scores of questionable or positively harmful 
results. 

. . . . . 

The Mixed Character of Most Groups. It must 
not be supposed that there is a sharp line of de- 
marcation between direct and indirect contact 
groups. Most modern groups are mixed or involve 
both direct and indirect contacts, Thus the nation, 
the state, even the city and community, rural or 
urban, exhibit both direct and indirect contacts 
among their members. Except for the size of the 
indirect contact groups and the expanse of territory 
which they cover, they would be direct contact 
groups. But their overgrowth compels them to use 
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indirect media for the consummation of their con- 
tacts, since all of the members of the group cannot 
ever be brought together in face-to-face association 
for any purpose at any one time. Business associa- 
tions, scientific and art societies, and similar organi- 
zations, likewise possess a dual character, but with 
the emphasis upon the derivative or indirect contact 
aspect instead of upon the direct contact phase, as 
in the former case. In these types of groups the 
members ordinarily make their contacts through in- 
direct media and resort to face-to-face contacts only 
on special occasions, such as at regular directors’ 
or program meetings. 

Mixed groups take three leading forms. These 
may be described as follows: Associations, in so far 
as they possess a face-to-face character instead of 
being based on indirect contacts, come under the 
categories of deliberative assemblies and discussion 
groups and classes. They are essentially purposive 
in character and constitute the highest form of 
mixed groups. Societies, an appellation sometimes 
used interchangeably with associations, are any sort 
of direct or indirect contact groups having a rela- 
tively permanent or at least a continuous existence 
covering a considerable period of time. The term 
is more inclusive than that of associations, which 
it embraces. We do not ordinarily speak of purely 
temporary groups possessing only an accidental or 
unconscious organization as societies. It is to these 
that we commonly apply the term crowd, or even 
mob, thereby indicating a greater degree of ephem- 
eralness and a lower type of organization. Institu- 
tions are those associations and societies which possess 
a high degree both of permanency and of organiza- 
tion, although it is not necessary that this organi- 
zation should have been achieved consciously or 
purposively. Institutions are also thought of as pos- 
sessing a considerable degree of abstract content, in 
which symbolic contact mechanisms loom large. In 
modern society this abstract and invisible element 
in institutions practically always outweighs the con- 
crete and local face-to-face extensions which almost 
all institutions possess. Thus the derivative aspects 
of the group now dominate the primary and face-to- 
face aspects in institutions. This is perhaps least true 
in the family institution and most largely the case in 
the institution of morals. 


1. Why have almost all our holidays lost their original significance for more and 


more people? 


2. Make a list of all the Social groups or groupings that fit into Bernard’s idea 
of nonrational and distinguish between their nonrational and irrational as- 


pects. 
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3. What are the most irrational characteristics of pre-game rallies? 

4. Find out what Bernard means by indirect contact groups. Is “group” a good 
name for them? 

5. What is the difference between “a society” and “The Society” for this-and- 
that? Why did the sociologists change their professional organization from 
“society” to “association”? 


35. The Crowd Fallacy 


Mary P. Follett 


Mary Parker Follett (1868-1933) was born in Quincy, Massachusetts. She graduated 
from Radcliffe in 1898; studied in English community centers, 1900-1916; 
and lectured in the United States and England, 1924-28. She wrote Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives (1896) ; The New State (1918) ; Cre- 
ative Experience, (1924) ; and other books and articles on vocational guid- 
ance and business management. The New State is a classic analysis of 
group interaction. She took up permanent residence in England in 1932, 
where she died the following year. 

When we note the date of this book by Mary P. Follett, we can see it 
was about forty years ahead of its time. If you will read her Creative 
Experience (1924), you will find her expressing ideas which now are 
being restated and researched empirically under such names as group 
dynamics and small group studies. Her ideas are based on the psychosocial 
process Dewey has called “transaction” in contrast to “reaction” and 
“interaction.” 

We “react,” or respond, to external (and internal) stimuli—shiver when 
we are cold, perspire when we are hot, flee when we are afraid, attack 
when we are angry, and so on. A reaction is based upon all the past ge- 
netic (hereditary) and culturally acquired habits we have. We are all set 
or ready to respond in a specific way to a physical, biological, or social 
stimulus or situation (complex of stimuli). We interact when there is a 
mutual response of a feed-back nature to stimuli coming from another 
organism: two dogs snarling and snapping; two men arguing or agreeing; 
all communication by gestures and symbols which produce a continuing 
series of responses between two people or organisms, each one modifying 
the other’s action. 

In a transaction the emphasis is upon the kind of behavior which re- 
solves or aggravates differences between the transactors. Both are changed 
beneficially or harmfully by the process. If two men transact a business 
deal and have interacted (communicated) honestly with each other, both 
are satisfied and benefitted by the deal. The transaction may be said to be 
positive; both are helped, and a new equilibrium of rapport and under- 
standing has been created. On the other hand, if the communication has 
misled one or both parties, the transaction may be called negative and a 


Mary P. Follett, The New State: Group Organization the Solution of Popular Government (New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1918, 2nd printing 1920), Chapter XII. Reprinted by permission. 
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new relationship of dissatisfaction, confusion, and hostility may have 
been produced. 

Miss Follett puts more emphasis on the positive, cooperative, solidarity- 
producing aspects of the group process than she does upon the negative 
results, but the latter should not be overlooked. In discussing Cooley's 
concept of primary group ideals, we pointed out that while positive atti- 
tudes like loyalty, love, generosity, kindliness, etc., are nurtured in the 
primary groups, such negative attitudes as hate, prejudice, dishonesty, 
and cynicism may also be generated. So we must not assume that all trans- 
actions are good or satisfying either to the transactors or to the groups 
or the larger social aggregates that may be affected by them. 

Perhaps the essential difference between a crowd and a group is that 
the members of the former feel together (for weal or woe) and the mem- 
bers of the latter think together, or deliberate, discuss, and come to some 
fusing or transactive conclusion which may be either positive or negative. 
Numbers of people, as Miss Follett says, may irritate or bore us. They 
and ourselves are often at cross-purposes. Crowds, however, soothe and 
comfort us, give us a feeling of strength and ability so that we may do 
either heroic or destructive and cruel acts. We may “fire the shot heard 
round the world” or become a riotous mob destroying property and even 
lives. Groups stimulate us, make us think, weigh pros and cons, and come 
to some considered, more or less rational conclusions. 

Rather than becoming more and more dominated by crowd-mindedness, 
people in the United States and perhaps all nations are becoming more 
and more group-minded. We all are members of more and more groups 
than our ancestors were, and we are gradually learning how to solve our 
problems in a more open, rational, creative, and transactive manner. Miss 
Follett was one of the first to see this trend and analyze it clearly. We 
are beginning to do empirical research on these group phenomena. If we 
learn how to do it well enough and soon enough on labor-capital, white- 
colored, and international problems that confront us, we may escape the 
military disaster that threatens to destroy most of the things we have 
learned to call “civilized.” 


Many people are ready to accept the truth that 
association is the law of life. But in consequence of 
an acceptance of this theory with only a partial 
understanding of it, many people to-day are advo- 
cating the life of the crowd. The words society, 
crowd, and group are often used interchangeably 
for a number of people together. One writer says, 
“The real things are breathed forth from multitudes 

. the real forces of to-day are group forces.” Or 
we read of “the gregarious or group life,” or “man 
is social because he is suggestible,” or, “man is social 
because he likes to be with a crowd.” But we do not 
find group forces in multitudes: the crowd and the 
group represent entirely different modes of associa- 
tion. Crowd action is the outcome of agreement 

based on concurrence of emotion rather than of 
thought, or if on the latter, then on a concurrence 
produced by becoming aware of similarities, not by 
a slow and gradual creating of unity. It is a crowd 
emotion if we all shout “God save the King.” Sug- 


gestibility, feeling, impulse—this is usually the order 
in the crowd mind. 

I know a little boy of five who came home from 
school one day and said with much impressiveness, 
“Do you know whose birthday it is to-morrow?” 
“No,” said his mother, “whose?” “Ab’m Lincoln’s,” 
was the reply. “Who is he?” said the mother. With 
a grave face and an awed voice the child replied, 
“He freed the slates!” and then added, “I don’t 
know whether they were the big kind like mine or 
the little kind like Nancy's.” But his emotion was 
apparently as great, his sentiment as sincere, as if 
he had understood what Lincoln had done for his 
country. This is a good example of crowd suggestion 
because thought was in this case inhibited by con- 
tagious emotion. 

Suggestion is the law of the crowd, interpenetra- 
tion of the group. When we study a crowd we see 
how quickly B takes A’s ideas and also C and D and 
E; when we study a group we see that the ideas 


of A often arouse in B exactly opposite ones. More- 
over the crowd often deadens thought because it 
wants immediate action, which means an unthinking 
unanimity and not a genuine collective thought.’ The 
group on the other hand stimulates thought. There 
are no “differences” in the crowd mind. Each 

is swept away and does not stop to find out his own 
difference. In crowds we have unison, in groups 
harmony. We want the single voice but not the 
single note; that is the secret of the group. The en- 
thusiasm and unanimity of a mass-meeting may 
warm an inexperienced heart, but the experienced 
know that this unanimity is largely superficial and is 
based on the spread of similar ideas, not the uni- 
fying of differences. A crowd does not distinguish 
between fervor and wisdom; a group usually does, 
We do not try to be eloquent when we appear before 
a board or a commission; we try merely to be con- 
vincing. Before a group it is self-control, restraint, 
discipline which we need, we don’t “let ourselves 
go”; before a crowd I am sorry to say we usually do. 
Many of us nowadays resent being used as part of a 
crowd; the moment we hear eloquence we are on 
the defensive. The essential evil of crowds is that 
they do not allow choice, and choice is necessary 
for progress. A crowd is an undifferentiated mass; a 
a group is an articulated whole. 

It is often difficult to determine whether a num- 
ber of people met together are a crowd or a group 
(that is, a true society), yet it is a distinction neces- 
sary for us to make if we would understand their 
action. It is not in the least a question of numbers: 
it is obvious that according to our present definition 
a group is not a small number of people and a 
crowd a large number. If someone cries “Fire,” and 
you and I run to the window, then you and I are 
a crowd. The difference between a group and a 
crowd is not one of degree but of kind. I have seen 
it stated in a sociological treatise that in any delib- 
erative assembly there is a tendency for the wisest 
thought to prevail. This assumes that “any delibera- 
tive assembly” is more like a group than a crowd— 
a very pleasant thing to assume! 

Some writers seem to think that the difference 
between a crowd and a not-crowd is the difference 
between organized and unorganized, and the ex- 
ample is given of laborers unorganized as a crowd 
and of a trade-union as a not-crowd. But a trade- 
union can be and often is a crowd. 

1 A good example of the crowd fallacy is the syndicalist 
theory that the vote should be taken in a meeting of strikers 
not by ballot but by acclamation or show of hands. The idea 
is that in an open meeting enthusiasm passes from one to an- 
other and that, therefore, you can thus get the collective 


will which you could not get by every man voting one by 
one. 
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We have distinguished between the crowd and the 
group; it is ako necessary to distinguish between 
the crowd and the mob. Often the crowd or mass 
is confused with the mob. The examples given of the 
mass or crowd mind are usually a lynching-party, 
the panic-stricken audience in a theatre fire, the 
mobs of the French Revolution. But all these are 
very different from a mass of people merely acting 
under the same suggestion, so different that we need 
different names for them. We might for the moment 
call one a crowd and the other a mob. 

An unfortunate stigma has often attached itself 
to the crowd mind because of this tendency to think 
of the crowd mind as always exhibiting itself in 
inferior ways. Mass enthusiasm, it is true, may lead 
to riots, but also it may lead to heroic deeds, People 
talk much of the panic of a crowd, but every soldier 
knows that men are brave, too, in a mass. Students 
have often studied what they called the mass mind 
when it was under the stress of great nervous strain 
and at a high pitch of excitement, and then have 
said the mass acts thus and so, It has been thought 
legitimate to draw conclusions concerning the nature 
of the mass mind from an hysterical mob. It has 
been assumed that a crowd was necessarily, as a 
crowd, in a condition of hysteria. It has often been 
taken for granted that a crowd is a pathological 
condition. And color has been given to this theory 
by the fact that we owe: much of our knowledge of 
the laws of suggestion to pathologists. 

But the laws of the mass can be studied in ordi- 
nary collections of people who are not abnormally 
excited, who are not subjects for pathologists. The 
laws of the mass as of the mob are, it is true, the 
laws of suggestion and imitation, but the mob is 
such an extreme case of the mass that it is necessary 
to make some distinction between them. Emotion in 
the crowd as in the mob is intensified by the con- 
sciousness that others are sharing it, but the mob is 
this crowd emotion carried to an extreme. As nor- 
mal suggestibility is the law of the mass, so abnormal 
suggestibility is the law of the mob. In abnormal 
suggestibility the controlling act of the will is absent, 
but in normal suggestibility you have the will in 
control and using its power of choice over the ma- 
terial offered by suggestion. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that emotional disturbance is not always 
the cause of the condition of suggestibility: the will 
may lose its ascendancy from other causes than ex- 
citement; suggestibility often comes from exhaustion 
or habit. 

The fact is we know little about this subject. Billy 
Sunday and the Salvation Army, political bosses 
and labor agitators, know how to handle crowds, but 
the rest of us can deal with individuals better than 
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with the mass; we have taken courses in first-aid to 
the injured, but we have not yet learned what to do 
in a street riot or a financial panic. 

Besides the group and the crowd and the mob, 
there is also the herd. The satisfaction of the gregar- 
ious instinct must not be confused with the emotion 
of the crowd or the true sense of oneness in the 
group. Some writers draw analogies from the rela- 
tion of the individual to the herd to apply to the 
relation of man to society; such analogies lead to 
false patriotism and wars. The example of the wild 
ox temporarily separated from his herd and rushing 
back to the “comfort of its fellowship” has adorned 
many a different tale. The “comfort” of feeling our- 
selves in the herd has been given as the counterpart 
of spiritual communion, but are we seeking the 
“comfort” of fellowship or the creative agonies of 
fellowship? The latter we find not in herd life, but 
in group life. 

Then besides the group, the crowd, the mob, the 
herd, there are numbers as mere numbers. When we 
are a lot of people with different purposes we are 
simply wearied, not stimulated. At a bazaar, for 
instance, far from feeling satisfaction in your fellow 
creatures, you often loathe them. Here you are not 
swayed by one emotion, as in a crowd, nor unified 
by some intermingling of thought as in a group. 

It must be understood that I do not wish to make 
any arbitrary dictum in regard to distinctions be- 
tween the crowd and the herd, the crowd and mere 
numbers, etc. I merely wish to point out that the 
subject has not yet received sufficient study. What 
is it we feel at the midnight Mass of the Madeleine? 
It is not merely the one thought which animates all; 
it is largely the great mass of people who are feeling 
the one thought. But many considerations and un- 
answered questions leap to our mind just here. All 
this is an interesting field for the further study and 
close analysis of psychologists. 

We must not, however, think from these distine- 
tions that man as member of a group and man as 
member of a crowd, as one of a herd or of a mob 
or of a mere assemblage, is subject to entirely differ- 
ent laws which never mingle; there are all the 
various shadings and minglings of these which we see 
in such varied associations as business corporation, 

family, committee, political meeting, trade-union, etc. 
Our herd traditions show in our group life; there is 
something of the crowd in all groups and there is 
something of the group in many crowds, as in a 
legislative assembly. Only further study will teach us 
to distinguish how much herd instinct and how much 
group conviction contribute to our ideas and feelings 
at any one time and what the tendencies are when 
these clash. Only further study will show us how to 


secure the advantages of the crowd without suffering 
from its disadvantages. We have all felt that there 
was much that was valuable in that emotional thrill 
which brings us into a vaster realm although not a 
coordinated realm; we have all rejoiced in the quick- 
ened heart-beat, the sense of brotherhood, the love 
of humanity, the renewed courage which have some- 
times come to us when we were with many people. 
Perhaps the ideal group will combine the advantages 
of the mass and the group proper: will give us col- 
lective thought, the creative will and at the same 
time the inspiration for renewed effort and sustained 
self-discipline. 

Crowd association has, however, received more 
study than group association because as a matter of 
fact there is at present so much more of the former 
than of the latter. But we need not only a psychology 
which looks at us as we are, but a psychology which 
points the way to that which we may become. What 
our advanced thinkers are now doing is to evolve 
this new psychology. Conscious evolution means giv- 
ing less and less place to herd instinct and more to 
the group imperative. We are emerging from our 
gregarious condition and are now to enter on the 
rational way of living by scanning our relations to 
one another, instead of bluntly feeling them, and so 
adjusting them that unimpeded progress on this 
higher plane is secured. 

And now that association is increasing so rapidly 
on every hand, it is necessary that we see to it that 
this shall be group association, not crowd association. 
In the business world our large enterprises are gov- 
erned by boards, not by one man: one group (cor- 
poration) deals with another group (corporation). 
Hospitals, libraries, colleges, are governed by boards, 
trustees, faculties, We have committees of arbitra- 
tion, boards of partial management (labor agree- 
ments) composed of representatives of employers 
and employed. Many forms of cooperation are being 
tried: someone must analyze the psychological proc- 
ess of the generation of cooperative activity. All this 
means a study of group psychology. In the political 
world there is a growing tendency to put the admin- 
istrative part of the government more and more into 
the hands of commissions. Moreover, we have not 
legislatures swayed by oratory and other forms of 
mass suggestion, but committee government. Of 
course legislative committees do not try to get the 
group idea, they are largely controlled by partisan 
and financial interests, but at any rate they are not 
governed wholly by suggestion. In the philanthropic 
world we no longer deal with individuals or with 
groups of individuals, The number of associations of 
every kind for every purpose increases daily. Hence 
we must study the group. 
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Things to Think About 


J; 


2. 


Name and classify all the social organizations you can that are not “run” by 
groups. y 
Just what was the “fallacy” about “crowds” as discussed by Gustave Le Bon 
and Everett Dean Martin? 


. Discuss: In the modern world we deal with individuals less and less. 
. Have all those who have ever been in an excited crowd, mob, riot, or panic tell 


their experiences and have the class try to analyze the situations and explain 
why the people acted as they did. 


. I suspect (but don’t know) that Elton Mayo was influenced by Miss Follett’s 


work. Find out who he was and what he did and then see if you can prove 
or disprove my “suspicion.” 


36. Publics 


Richard T. LaPiere / Paul R. Farnsworth 


Richard Tracy LaPiere (1899- ) was born in Beloit, Wisconsin. He received his 


A.B. in 1926, A.M. in 1927, and a Ph.D., 1930, from Stanford University. 
LaPiere has taught at the University of Michigan and Stanford, where 
he has been a professor since 1940. He has written many scholarly arti- 
cles, monographs, and books, including two excellent novels, and has done 
considerable editorial work. Among his works are Collective Behavior 
(1938) ; Sociology (1946); A Theory of Social Control (1954); and The 
Freudian Ethic (1959). 

Paul Randolph Farnsworth (1899- ) was born in Connecticut. He 
received an A.B. and an M.A. from Ohio State University 1921 and 1923, 
and a Ph.D. at the University of Missouri in 1925. Farnsworth has taught 
psychology at Stanford University since 1925, becoming a professor 
in 1942. He is the author of Social Psychology (with LaPiere) (1936) 
and Psychology of Music (1956). His research articles and monographs 
have dealt largely with attitudes and stereotypes. 

People have talked about the public and public opinion for many years, 
but only recently have sociologists and social psychologists focused their 
attention on these terms. We are now fairly well agreed that such inclusive 
terms are relatively meaningless. Scientific analysis in all fields tends to 
eliminate loose connotative terms and to develop a vocabulary of specific 
denotative terms. Now we are more likely to speak about “a” public or spe- 
cific publics rather than “the” public. 

If there is no public, but rather a multiplicity of specific publics, the 
term “public opinion” becomes rather vague. It gains in precision when 
we limit or designate clearly what public is referred to and what specific 
issue or action is indicated. The statement, “Public opinion in the United 
States approves automobiles,” may mean: (1) people who can afford it 


LaPiere and Farnsworth, “Publics,” Social Psychology (New York: McGraw Hill, 3rd ed. 1949), 


excerpts from Chapter XXIV. Reprinted by permission. 
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(and many who can’t) buy at least one; (2) people who do not own one, 
wish they did; (3) nonowners will buy one eventually (4) people who do 
not own one, like to ride in them; (5) people who do not own and do not 
like to ride in them, do so nonetheless. 

Does this mean that more than half or two-thirds of the people hold 
one or two or all five of these opinions? Some segments of the population 
have many more people in each of the above categories than other seg- 
ments do. Does public opinion mean that more than half of the designated 
class do, have done, or will do what the expressed opinion indicates? Or 
is it merely a verbal statement? If 90 per cent say it is wrong to lie, does 
this mean that 90 per cent never have lied and never will? 

It is obvious that expressed opinion on some subjects is more likely to 
be followed by appropriate action than is the case with other subjects. In 
general, if an action is taboo, public opinion will condemn it, even though 
most everyone does the tabooed act, such as lying, stealing, swearing, etc. 
Here we judge public opinion on the basis of verbal statements rather 
than actual behavior. On the other hand, public opinion approves auto- 
mobiles because increasing numbers of people own or use them. So we 
may assert that public opinion is so-and-so, because most people say 
something is true, is done, or should be done. We also may say public 
opinion is so-and-so because most people, or an increasing number, are 
doing, or planning to do, so-and-so. 

Our ability to predict what people say they believe or will do, what they 
actually do, and more importantly, what the correlation is between what 
they say they think, or feel, or will do, and what they actually do, is what 
makes social science possible. The scientific study of publics and their 
opinions and practices is highly important and highly rewarding. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made in this direction in recent years: political 
polling; market research; audience response; religious, recreational, and 
artistic opinions and practices; family attitudes; criminal causation and 
therapy—almost all types of human behavior are being studied by means 
of new techniques of sampling, by questionaire, interview, analysis of 
public records, participant observation and other methods. It is a slow, 
laborious, and difficult business, but both methods and results are con- 
stantly improving for analyzing both direct- and indirect-contact types 
of social phenomena. 

The possibility of more rational understanding and control of human 
behavior depends largely upon our learning rapidly and scientifically the 
structure and functioning of all small direct-contact groups and the larger 
indirect-contact, amorphous social structures we call publics (social classes, 
people in regional areas, occupational classes, recreational, religious, es- 
thetic, ethnic, etc.). In fact, the possibility of gaining such knowledge 
rapidly enough and developing effective techniques of using it on a world 
scale may be an important, if not crucial, factor in determining how long 
the human race may survive on this planet. 


The Nature of Publics. The term “public” is 
commonly used to distinguish the membership of a 
distant-contact situation from that of a direct-contact 
situation. Thus the radio comedian is said to have 
his public, whereas the stage comedian is said to 
address his audience. This terminological distinction 


reflects the fact that there are a number of signifi- 
cant differences between distant-contact and direct- 
contact situations. 

In the first place, the membership of a public is 
ordinarily very much larger than is that of any of the 
direct-contact situations, The latter are usually com- 


posed of a few people; and even the very largest— 
such as spectacles, prize fights, baseball games, and 
football games—seldom involve more than a hundred 
thousand. The smaller publics, on the other hand, 
include thousands of people; and the larger ones 
involve millions. This difference in relative size 
means that the leaders of publics are much more 
restricted than are those of direct-contact situations, 
in the same way as, but to a greater degree than, 
the leader of a large audience is more restricted than 
is the leader of a small one. 

Moreover, the exact size and character of a public 
can never be determined exactly. It is possible to 
count the members of a congenial group, the mem- 
bers of an audience, etc. But radio advertisers, news- 
paper editors, politicians, and other leaders of pub- 
lics can only estimate the numbers and kinds of peo- 
ple who are responding to their leadership. 

Furthermore, the reactions of the members of a 
public to the leader of it are also indeterminate. 
When we tell a joke to a group of friends, their re- 
sponses are immediate and evident; and we can be 
guided by them. The response of a radio comedian’s 
public to his jokes may be immediate, but they are 
not evident to him; and the response of an author’s 
public is neither immediate nor evident. As a result, 
radio comedian and author, like all leaders of pub- 
lics, must proceed from point to point on the basis 
of past experience in the hope that their efforts are 
achieving the desired results. Because the member- 
ship of a public is large but of indeterminate size 
and character and its responses to leadership are 
indeterminate and may be delayed, the leadership 
of publics is always more difficult and is usually 
more ineffective than is that of direct-contact situ- 
ations. 

Finally, little if any interaction occurs among the 
members of a public. Each member reacts to the 
leadership, and he may be affected by his awareness 
that he is a member of a public which supposedly 
has a common purpose. But his reaction is not af- 
fected by and does not affect the behavior of the other 
members. Laughter and applause cannot, therefore, 
“sweep” the public. The members of a public may 
subsequently interact with one another on the basis 
of public leadership; but they will then do so as 
members of various direct-contact situations—as in 
the case, for example, when people discuss a radio 
program or a newspaper editorial. The leadership 
of a public is not, therefore, facilitated—as it usually 
is in congenial and audience situations—by member 
interstimulation. 

Multiplicity of Publics. Political writers frequently 
describe entire populations as “publics.” and some 
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have gone so far as to attempt to describe the “pub- 
lic mind.” It is perhaps permissible to designate all 
those who might become members of specific publics 
as “the general public”; and in some rare instances 
a considerable segment of the population becomes a 
public. But normally, the general public is broken 
up into many transitory specific publics. All the 
people who read a newspaper item, a magazine 
article, a book, an income-tax blank, or a new legal 
statute constitute for the writer thereof his public. 
All the members of such a public do not, however, 
react at the same time, People come into and go out 
of such a public throughout the life of the printed 
communication—a day or so for the newspaper item, 
a month or two for the income-tax blank, perhaps 
many years for the book and the statement of the 
new law. During the course of a single day, a given 
individual may enter and leave hundreds of different 
publics: as he reads the editorial page of his moming 
paper, a man is briefly responding to the leadership 
of the editor; but he promptly passes on to the sports 
page, the comic section, the world news, etc., 
sampling the leadership offerings of the many writers 
who have contributed to the making of the news- 
paper. And the newspaper is, of course, but one of 
many mediums through which he joins publics. He 
listens to the radio from time to time; he reads 
books, magazines, etc. 

At any given moment the members of our society 
will be organized into countless situations of which 
only a small proportion will be distant-contact in 
character. Of the latter, there will at that moment be 
countless specific, however temporary, publics. It has 
sometimes been established that as many as a third 
of the American people have simultaneously listened 
to a radio broadcast of great national importance. 
But such vast aggregations of people under a single 
leadership are rare and, of course, exceedingly tem- 
porary. In the main, even governmental leadership 
must operate through a vast number of varied 
specific situations. 

The Functions of Publics. As we have said, the 
appearance of publics is historically related to the 
development of distant-contact means of communi- 
cation. Every new invention in the field of communi- 
cations—radio, for example—has either modified 
other forms of public interaction or has made pos- 
sible the growth of new types of publics. Function- 
ally, publics seem to serve as supplements to or 
substitutes for the types of interactional situations 
discussed in the two preceding chapters; they exhibit 
in modified character the attributes of these two 
types. Thus a radio public differs in degree rather 
than in kind from that direct-contact audience which 
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is its prototype. We shall here examine these differ- 
ences in degree mainly in terms of the differencs in 
leadership. 


Institutionalized publics 


Contemporary governments, governmental bu- 
reaus, corporate businesses, national church organi- 
zations, scientific societies, and associations of many 
sorts operate mainly through one or a number of the 
new means of communication. In comparison with 
the social groupings of pre-modern societies, all such 
organizations have huge memberships with most of 
the members scattered through the land and never 
meeting in person-to-person situations. Membership 
involves, in the main, response to written or other 
distant-contact communications; and for the scat- 
tered representatives of the organization, the re- 
sponses themselves are usually written or some other 
distant-contact communications, the whole of the 
organizational membership being held together and 
directed in this manner. Since all such organizations 
evidence tendencies toward institutionalization, as 
was shown in a preceding chapter, we may designate 
that part of the organizational membership that is 
reached by its leader or leaders via distant-contact 
means of communication as an institutionalized pub- 
lic. Institutionalized publics have historically been 
subject to a number of different kinds of leadership. 


[They discuss Traditional Leadership (distant con- 
tact, by writing, and mainly government and re- 
ligion) ; Regimental Leadership (automatic response 
to commands of superiors; military, economic, edu- 
cational); Democratic (rise to power by will or 
consent of the followers) ; Dictatorial (based on force 
in trying to dominate and control all aspects of 
society ).—Ed.] 


Indeterminate publics 


The members of large, distant-contact institu- 
tionalized organizations are, like those of small and 
intimate groups, selected and more or less systematic- 
ally trained for membership. Thus the citizens of the 
United States and the personnel of the Standard Oil 
Company have acquired their membership in these 
organizations through designated procedures and 
have been, however inadequately, trained to be good 
citizens or loyal company workers. Publics that form 
within such organizations have, therefore, a limited 
membership. Only citizens, registered and of voting 
age, can vote; and only employees of the Standard 
Oil Company need keep up with the latest regula- 
tions from the home office. Moreover, membership in 
institutionalized publics is recurrent; and the rela- 


tions of leader and led, while vastly more complex 
than those of person-to-person institutionalized situ- 
ations, are relatively systematic. 

In marked contrast are those publics which arise 
in response to the competitive strivings of numbers 
of individuals or groups for leadership via distant- 
contact means of communication. When the home 
office of the Standard Oil Company or the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army “speaks” (i.e., issues 
a new regulation), all those who are addressed re- 
spond more or less accurately, although they may be 
scattered around the world. But when a newspaper 
editor writes an editorial, an advocate of soil conser- 
vation publishes a book, or an announcer speaks into 
a microphone on behalf of a certain brand of ciga- 
rettes, he is competing with many other would-be 
leaders to secure a public that is in no way institu- 
tionalized. Those who respond to him do so volun- 
tarily, and who they are and what their responses will 
be are indeterminate. 

Recreational Publics. The new distant-contact 
means of communication are essential to the large- 
scale political and economic life of modern peoples. 
Quantitatively, however, the major use that has been 
made of some of them has been in the provision of 
recreation. For example, two-way radio is now essen- 
tial in the operation of urban police and of commer- 
cial aircraft, and radio communication is used for 
the transmission of business and other messages. But 
at least here in America there must be a thousand 
times as much listening to radio for “the fun of it” 
as listening for orders, directions, and information. 
Likewise, for every reader of an order, a scientific 
article, or directions on how to do this or that, there 
are many readers of newspapers, magazines, and 
books who are interested largely in the current pleas- 
ure they may secure from them. 

The provision of recreational satisfactions through 
the printed story, news story or pure fiction, and of 
entertainment via radio and television follows the 
dramatic principles that were discussed in the pre- 
ceding chapter. The application of these principles 
to distant-contact leadership of a public is, however, 
complicated by the peculiar characteristics of all 
publics that were described earlier in this chapter— 
i.e., the presumably large but actually unascertain- 
able membership, the inability of the leader to de- 
termine immediately, if ever, the effectiveness of his 
leadership, and the spatial dispersal of the members. 
Each medium of communication imposes, moreover, 
special limitations upon leadership. 

Systematically Shifting Leadership. There are 
some distant-contact situations in which the leader- 
ship shifts systematically from person to person in 
accordance with an established pattern. A radio de- 


bate is perhaps most clearly illustrative of this type. 
In it leadership alternates according to the formula 
for public debate. Systematic, too, is the shift in 
leadership that occurs when publications print alter- 
nately articles for and against some controversial 
question. Less obvious, but none the less controlled, 
is the shifting of leadership in the trade, technical, 
and scientific journals. Technicians and scientists 
more or less compete among themselves for space in 
the journal of their specialty, but for reasons of 
policy editors tend to give each of the competitors 
his turn in the pages of the journal. Shifts in leader- 
ship are not, however, always of this systematic 
character. 

Random Leadership and the Congenial Public. 
Some forms of distant-contact leadership are similar 
to that which arises under the mildly competitive 
conditions found in congenial situations. For some 
people, personal correspondence may serve as a par- 
tial substitute for membership in such situations. The 
correspondence between two friends constitutes a 
retarded give and take which is somewhat com- 
parable with that which occurs during an informal 
conversation. Obviously, however, the art of letter 
writing is quite distinct from the art of conversation. 
A second form of distant-contact interaction which 
has its congenial elements is the telephone conversa- 
tion, particularly that of the old party-line character. 
At one time the telephone was an important medium 
of recreation, especially for people in rural com- 
munities, Housewives on a party line could “get 
together” for a chat, and at such times they inter- 
acted much as they did in face-to-face associations. 

The random, mildly competitive form of leader- 
ship shifting that is characteristic of the congenial 
situation can also be seen in certain types of news- 
paper material. The local items in the old-time 
country newspaper served much the same function 
for those whom these items concerned as would oral 
rendition to the neighbors; to the readers these items 
served much the same function as would hearing of 
the incidents. The fact that Farmer Brown’s cow 
had twin calves might be an item of conversational 
leadership for him, either in congenial situations or 
as disseminated through the local paper. He might 
get something of the same glow of pride from seeing 
his name in print and from visualizing the readers 
as they read the item as he would from the attention 
that his story would arouse should he tell it in 
person. Knowing this, editors made a point of work- 
ing in as many local names in each issue as was 
possible. Something not unlike the rivalry in a con- 
genial situation existed among those people who 
aspired to get their names in the paper. 

In the modern metropolitan press there is nothing 
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quite comparable with the local items in the old-time 
country press, although the difference is one of de- 
gree only. One of the few places where leadership 
shifts in a somewhat random fashion is the “Letters 
to the Editor” section, although here there is a 
tendency for certain people to be chronic contribu- 
tors and for the vast majority of readers to contribute 
nothing. We may, however, say that the reader of an 
item of this order is reacting to leadership which 
arose on the mildly competitive basis which is char- 
acteristic of the congenial situation. Certainly there 
are many people who compete to get their names in 
the paper and some who will do almost anything to 
provide a story that is certain to secure space. 
Rather than providing an opportunity for reader 
leadership, the modern newspaper provides printed 
substitutes for the stories told by conversational 
leaders in congenial situations. A large proportion 
of what we call “news” is really printed rumor. Most 
of us read news items for the same reasons that we 
listen to rumors—to be entertained—although of 
course we rationalize such reading by saying that we 
must keep posted on world events. Aside from the 
stock-market quotations, the straight factual material 
that is contained in an edition of the average news- 
paper could be adequately recorded in an extremely. 
small space. If it were so presented, however, there 
would be few readers. Barren facts or outright fic- 


tions are therefore “written up,” just as in the rumor - 


process the grain of truth or suspicion is dressed up 
to make a good story. In a sense therefore newspaper- 
men are professional rumor makers. Among them, 
some have taken as their specialty political rumors; 
other, financial, local, national, or international ru- 
mors; and some few, scandal rumors, These special- 
ists tend to vie with one another for space in the 
paper, just as in person-to-person situations indi- 
viduals may compete with one another for a chance 
to tell their stories. Radio has attempted to exploit 
the desire of many people to “appear in public” 
through the device of studio audience quiz and give- 
away programs. The latter have been tremendously 
popular at times, presumably not alone because the 
winner of a radio contest profits materially but also 
because success in the competition means a certain 
amount of publicity. 


[They next discuss propaganda, fads, booms, and 
crazes. Ed.] 


Fashion publics 


Prestige as a Basis for Leadership. In any field of 
social life there are some names that make news; 
and such names may of themselves give a value to 
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whatever the name is associated with. The attention- 
evoking power of such a name—place or personal— 
is termed “prestige.” In some fields—notably scien- 
tific medicine and the physical sciences—there is 
probably a close relationship between the prestige of 
a name and the scientific merit of the man; for there 
is general agreement as to what does or does not 
constitute achievement in these fields. But wherever 
evaluations are arrived at subjectively, as in art, 
music, and literature, the accomplishment is judged 
in surprisingly large part by the prestige of the name 
attached to it; thus whether a painting attributed 
to Rembrandt is good or bad depends almost entirely 
on whether or not it is authentic. 

In person-to-person situations prestige factors op- 
erate in many ways, some of which we have already 
indicated. In distant-contact situations prestige op- 
erates to give certain authors, columnists, etc., a 
steady reader public, regardless of what they may 
write; to provide motion-picture stars with acclaim, 
no matter what the vehicle; etc. 

Fashion Prestige. The power of prestige factors 
in public leadership is nowhere more apparent than 
in the realm of fashion. The term “fashion” is often 
used indiscriminately to refer to currently accepted 
manners, morals, or modes of dress. It is rather 
doubtful, however, whether changes in manners and 
morals originate in some prestige source and spread 
therefrom to all the members of a society. The proc- 
esses that make for modifications in manners and 
morals are subtle and complex. Clothing changes, 
however, are unquestionably influenced by the pres- 
tige of their originators. We shall therefore restrict 
“fashion” to changes in modes of dress. 

The process by which new clothing fashions spread 
is much the same as that which is responsible for 
the dissemination of rumors, fads, booms, and crazes. 
Wearing clothes of the “latest style” is a bid for 
leadership in person-to-person situations, and to cling 
too long to the old, marks out an individual for social 
disapproval and possibly contempt. The leadership 
process involved in fashion changes is, however, very 
different from that occuring in the fad, boom, or 
craze. In the realm of fashion there are prestige 
leaders, either specific people or places, the names 
of whom or of which are recognized as authoritative 
and thus give authenticity to the new modes of dress. 
There are in addition various prestige fashion maga- 
zines devoted to the dissemination of the latest word 
on fashion trends by prestige designers, fashion jour- 
nalists, and fashion leaders. Although a fad or craze 

pattern might be originated by almost anyone, only 
those clothing innovations sponsored by a prestige 
name have a chance to become fashionable. Compe- 
tition for leadership in the dress-fashion field is, 
therefore, restricted tc established designers. From 


their varied offerings the new—the fashionable— 
will be “chosen.” 

Men’s Styles. There was a time when the male 
was the ornate sex; but since the days of the pow- 
dered wig and the pantaloon, no very significant 
changes have occurred in the number and general 
character of the articles of clothing worn by men of 
the Occident. In the course of time, waistcoats have 
changed to vests; collars have grown lower and have 
changed from starched linen to celluloid and later 
to unstarched linen and then to plastic-impregnated 
cloth; trousers have alternated between wide and 
short, narrow and long, and wide and long; coats have 
shortened and lengthened; and materials have 
changed. Sports clothes, including the serviceable 
slacks, have grown in favor, oxfords have replaced 
high shoes, and button shoes have become curiosities. 
Fads, such as the beret, have come and gone. During 
times of war, civilian clothes have taken on a slightly 
military tone. But the well-dressed male today wears 
much the same sort of clothing as did the men of 
a century ago, in spite of the diligent efforts of 
stylists to brighten, and some have said lighten, his 
dress. 

The minor variations in men’s clothing were for 
long supposed to have originated in London, tra- 
ditionally the prestige center for male attire. Pre- 
sumably, also, certain members of the British Royal 
House have been style leaders. But it is easy to ex- 
aggerate the importance of London’s Bond Street 
and the part that certain Englishmen have played in 
the clothing habits of men of the Western world. 
Styles in youth’s and young men’s informal wear 
change; but no one appears to know or to care 
whether these changes have originated in London, 
Los Angeles, New York, or in some noted univer- 
sity. Furthermore, for business and dress wear, last 
year’s suit is quite likely to be good style for next 
year, 

Women’s Styles. Women’s fashions, on the other 
hand, change with comparative rapidity. Modern 
women are exceedingly style conscious. Tradition 
sanctions their use of clothing as a bid for attention; 
and even today most other means of securing fa- 
vorable attention—political, financial, and similar 
achievements—are closed to them. Originally fashion 
changes were a consequence of the competition 
among the women of the French court for royal 
favor. Certain of the more notorious courtesans be- 
came accepted as fashion leaders; and the women 
of other courts—English, Italian, German, Russian— 
came in time to follow the lead that was set in Paris. 
After the French Revolution, Parisian clothing lead- 
ership drifted into the hands of the designers, whose 
names, rather than those of their noted clients, be- 
came the badge of fashion approval to all the women 


of the Occident who could afford to be stylish. Paris 
became synonymous with “right.” For over a century 
all the more important trends originated among 
Paris couturiers. But in recent years the prestige of 
Paris has been seriously threatened, and interestingly 
enough, Hollywood is rapidly gaining some of the 
prestige that Paris once had exclusively. At present, 
the more noted of the motion-picture stars seem to 
play a role for the average American woman com- 
parable with that which the noted courtesans of 
France once played for the aristocrats of western 
Europe. 

The Nature of Fashion Leadership. Thinking 
that they perceived a pattern or cycle in fashion 
changes, some observers have concluded that there 
is a natural law behind the fashion process. Upon 
close examination, the “cycle” in fashion changes 
turns out to be no more than a reflection of the fact 
that the possibilities for changes are limited. Thus, 
to cite but one example, if dress lengths are to change 
from year to year, they must get shorter for a time 
and then longer for a time. There are no other “di- 
rections” in which they can change, and there are 
absolute limits to how short a skirt can be and still 
oe a skirt and how long a skirt can be and still 
permit the wearer to walk. The rise and fall over 
the course of years may give the illusion of a natural 
“cycle”; but it is only an illusion. 

Other observers, finding that any particular wom- 
an must follow the style trend or be unfashionable, 
have concluded that the fashion leaders dictate 
styles. No doubt a political dictator might—and some 
few have—by edict set the fashions in women’s 
clothing as in other things. But no clothing stylist, 
even though fortified by the power of prestige, in 
any sense “dictates” to the women of America that 
skirts will be longer, fuller, or whatnot. This is 
clearly evidenced by the fact that the great designers 
invariably offer their clientele a number of variations 
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on the current styles. They may attempt to predict 
from the “trend”—the tendency of more women 
buyers to purchase this rather than that—whether 
next season’s demand will be for shorter or longer 
skirts, etc. But even so, no designer would think of 
gambling on the trend. He (or she) will hedge by 
offering longer as well as shorter skirts; and until a 
trend is well established, all the various style pub- 
licists and publicizing mediums remain coyly indefi- 
nite. The style leader is, after all, but one of the 
factors in a vast and complicated public interaction. 
Like the popular radio comedian, the stylist will be 
“listened to.” But which of his varied offerings—if 
any—will be taken up and made the basis for a new 
clothing style depends on the members of his public. 

Finally, just as the radio comedian must not offend 
the sensibilities of his public, the clothing stylist can- 
not expect to gain a following for an offering that 
offends his public’s sense of modesty or of economic 
expediency. When we reflect upon the cumbersome 
hoopskirt, the unhygienic corset, the grotesque bustle, 
the plunging neckline, and other idiosyncrasies of 
fashion in women’s dress, we might well be tempted 
to conclude that modesty and utility play a very 
minor part in clothing leadership and that the pres- 
tige of the originator has a dictatorial effect. But 
there is an ancient saw as true of women and their 
clothing as of horses and their water: “You can lead 
a horse to water, but you cannot make him drink.” 
Fashion leaders lead women to the shops, but what 
the women will buy is quite unpredictable. Millions 
are spent each year in trying to predict the trend 
of the styles of tomorrow; but within certain obvious 
limits all we can say of the styles of tomorrow is 
that they will be determined by the interactions of 
the publics of tomorrow, and that the course that 
these latter will take depends on factors that are as 
yet too complex for human analysis. 


. How do you distinguish the fan clubs of X-Movie Star from his “public” ? 


2. Work out three classifications of publics based on three different principles 


of classification. 


3. What are the five most important (to you) publics (in order) to which you 
belong? Compare yours with a similar list for each class member. Classify 


the lists. 


4. What is the difference between “fads” and “crazes”? Mention ten fads other 


than clothing. 


5. Is there any leader of the baseball public? How would you differentiate the 
baseball, the football, and the boxing publics? How can you find out the size 


of any public in your state? 


6. How can the recent vogue for Italian clothing styles for women be accounted for? 


Section 11 


` Stratification and Mobility 


37. Two Approaches To Social Class 


Read Bain 


For biographic note on Read Bain, see Selection 1. 


Children become aware of social class distinctions 
at early ages. They hear such remarks as “our kind 
of people,” “the upper crust,” “the four hundred,” 
“the riff-raff,” “the wrong side of the tracks,” “the 
big wigs,” “the scum,” “slum dwellers,” “farm hicks,” 
“city slickers,” the rich, the poor, the snobs, the 
common people, the Negroes, immigrants, foreign- 
ers, Jews, Catholics, Protestants, Holy Rollers, atheists, 
and so on, These and many other even more de- 
rogatory names refer to social class relationships. 
Often the people speaking state or imply that some 
people are “higher” or “lower” and “better” or 
“worse” than themselves. Usually these remarks 
about stratification make invidious comparisons and 
involve name-calling, prejudice, and stereotyped ways 
of thinking and acting. 

In all societies, various systems of stratification 
have existed, both in existing preliterate cultures 
and in what we call our own western European 
civilization, Social classes also existed in the Baby- 
lonian-Egyptian-Hebrew-Greek-Roman societies out 
of which our culture came. The basis of superiority- 
inferiority has varied, but usually the priests and 
military have vied for the top position, Sometimes 
the nobility or hereditary political class has domina- 
ted, but this class usually has originated in successful 
military leadership. Since the French Revolution, 
economic success has been the key to upper class 
position, but in post-medieval Italian cities and 
the Germanic Hanseatic towns, the merchant princes 
were as powerful as the American and British 
nineteenth century “Robber Barons” and million- 

aires. 

In Periclean Athens there were freemen, trades- 
men, and slaves. In India there were four main 
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castes: Brahmans (priests, scholars); Kshatryias 
(warriors) ; Vaisyas (farmers, tradesmen, craftsmen, 
merchants) ; and Sudras (menial and manual labor- 
ers). Actually, there was a fifth caste, the Pariahs, 
who belonged to no caste. Perhaps they can be com- 
pared to our beggars and people on relief. In Egypt 
we find priests, military, tradesmen and skilled work- 
ers, and slaves. The Pharaoh was both a god and a 
military leader, though in actual practice, the mili- 
tary class was as distinct and often as powerful 
as the priestly class. In Rome, there were patricians 
(nobles), plebeians (peasants and craftsmen), and 
slaves, many of whom were well educated and re- 
sponsible men of affairs, artists, teachers, and skilled 
workers. In the feudal system, the three estates were 
nobles (military), clergy, and peasants (serfs). Out 
of the latter and the lower nobility, the economic 
classes developed until the last remnants of the 
feudal system were destroyed by the rise of capital- 
ism and the American and French revolutions. 

In our society, the upper, middle, and lower classes 
were familiar common-sense ideas long before social 
scientists began to study them scientifically, Karl 
Marx was one of the first to make an attempt to 
analyze economic social classes as the root cause of 
all social organization and social change. His sys- 
tem was a gross oversimplification based on the fal- 
lacy of single-factor determinism. Perhaps one thing 
upon which most modern social scientists will agree 
is the falsity of all single-factor, deterministic theories 
of cultural organization and change. Almost all pos- 
sible single-factor explanations have been tried (race, 
religion, law and government, geography, climate, 
genes, art, recreation, education, economics, etc.) 
and all have been found wanting. 


One of the best developed systems of stratification 
is that of Professor W. Lloyd Warner and his fol- 
lowers. This begins with the common-sense upper, 
middle, and lower class trichotomy, each of which is 
then divided into upper and lower. Some have found 
it convenient to divide the middle class into upper- 
middle, middle-middle, and lower-middle. The same 
might be done for the lower class since perhaps 95 
per cent or more of the population falls into these 
two categories. The lower-lower class would then 
include those who are beggars, reliefers, hoboes, and 
casual laborers with minimal education and little of 
that good old American ambition to “get ahead” 
and rise in the social scale. Most research in this 
country on stratification has been done on this theo- 
retical model. 

There is another way of approaching stratification 
by using a dichotomous classification of social classes 
and emphasizing class consciousness and class strug- 
gle in a non-Marxian sense of those much used terms. 
It has been used by students of social conflict, re- 
formers, and those who would direct social change 
more rationally than the haphazard manner in which 
it usually occurs. This approach is based on the 
simple definition of a social class as a large number 
of people scattered over a wide area who have a 
feeling of common interests, who can say “we talk 
each other’s language.” Such categories are stratified 
in the sense that the two classes are in opposition 
and one has privileges and opportunities which the 
other class lacks or is denied by law and custom. 
These superordinate and subordinate classes often 
have more in common than either will admit. In 
most cases, their behavior violates basic principles 
which are highly regarded by most people in a 
democratic Christian society such as ours professes 
to be. 

Such antithetic categories as these are familiar to 
all readers: men-women; employers-employees; 
whites-Negroes ; rich-poor; Protestant-Catholic; Chris- 
tian-atheist; Gentile-Jew; old-young; teachers-stu- 
dents; school administrators-teachers; Northerners- 
Southerners; Easterners-Westerners; urban-rural; na- 
tive-born-immigrant; and many more. All the War- 
ner-type classes are represented in both the super- 
and subordinate categories. Upper-middle class male 
and female lawyers may have more in common 
with each other than they do with lower class male 
and female non-lawyers, but there is also a male- 
female social class feeling between men and women 
even when their occupational, ethnic, religious, and 
political, etc., class positions are quite similar. 

The same relations exist for the other super- 
subordinate classes. There are some men and women 
who can treat each other as equals. In general, the 
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percentage of such people increases from lower to 
upper in the Warner stratification system, but it 
still remains true that “men don’t (or can’t) under- 
stand women” and vice versa. 

If we ever achieve a complete democratic “merit- 
ocracy,” men and women will recognize that equal 
merit deserves equal prestige and reward. The func- 
tions of women will receive as much credit as those 
of men. No woman (or man) will ever speak of a 
woman as “only” or “merely” or “just” a housewife, 
or mother, or “the little woman.” Women in govern- 
mental work, business, teaching, and the other 
learned professions will receive, for. equal perform- 
ance, as much honor, promotion, and money as men 
receive. No longer will it be true that “women have 
to be twice as good as men to get half as far.” 

The members of the super- and subordinate classes 
can be divided into three categories according to the 
kind and intensity of their feeling toward the other 
class. For example, there are men who are strongly 
anti-woman. They believe “woman’s place is in the 
home”; she should obey her husband and “look up 
to him”; not inquire about his business or social life; 
should “‘be seen and not heard”; look after the chil- 
dren and the family’s social life and charitable ac- 
tivities, ete. This is the “lord-and-master” type who 
believes women should “know their place and stay 
in it”; they should recognize the superiority of men 
in general and their husbands in particular. This 
attitude probably is a remnant of the time when 
women were little more than their husband’s prop- 
erty. 

At the opposite extreme is the man who is pro- 
woman. He believes women should have the same 
opportunities as men to make the most of their in- 
dividual abilities and interests; that there are some 
biological differences between the sexes, but these 
are of equal significance. It is as honorable to be a 
mother as a father, and mother and father are 
equally laudable and responsible statuses. 

The third category contains those men who accept 
male-female super- and subordination uncritically 
and without any strong pro or con feelings toward 
women. This probably constitutes 50 per cent or 
more of all men. Probably there are more anti- than 
pro-women men. 

These same three categories also exist among 
women, except the percentage of anti-men women 
probably is larger and the pro-man figure is relatively 
small. If the class struggle is intense, and the subordi- 
nate class is gaining its “rights,” the percentage of 
anti-superordinate people in the subordinate class 
increases and the pro-superordinate percentage de- 
creases. The opposite trends will occur among the 
the superordinate. If the class relations are stable, 
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the pro and con segments will be smaller in both 
classes. 

Not much research has been done on this type 
of social class stratification, except in Negro-white 
relations, but it would be profitable in all the cate- 
gories where some class consciousness and conflict 
exists. Doubtless a class structure is necessary for 
any stable society, but it is conceivable that a func- 
tional, democratic, nondiscriminatory class structure 
may develop. There are many social relationships 
in which differences are recognized and fostered 
without any imputations of superiority and inferior- 
ity; without one function being regarded as more 
honorific than another, if both are socially useful 
and necessary; and certainly without irrational and 
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unjust discriminations and privileges being attached 
to the various statuses. 

This, I suppose, is what men mean by a “classless 
society,” or a “Utopia,” or “the kingdom of God 
on earth.” It is the dream of those whose slogan is 
“From each according to his ability—to each accord- 
ing to his need.” Without getting involved in religious, 
political, or economic ideologies, one might say it 
is the hope of a rational, science-based society which 
cherishes social differences that contribute to the 
maximum development of all the capacities of all 
the people: maximum health, education, economic 
security, art, recreation, love, and all that we mean 
when we talk about “the Good Life.” 


1. Try to find verbal and behavioral proof that all the super-subordinate classes men- 
tioned on page 173 are really social classes rather than categories. 

2. Have someone report on the caste system of Jndia, past and present. What does 
this mean: “Where there is no eye, there is no caste?” 

3. Have someone discuss the possibility of using Kahl’s six variables in analyzing 
super-subordinate social classes. (Joseph A. Kahl, The American Class Structure 


(1957), Chapter 1). 


4. “Social classes are ideal-types.” How many other ideal-types can you name? 
5. Have a report on social classes among the Kwakiutl. 


38. Social Mobility 


Kurt B. Mayer 


Kurt Bernd Mayer (1916- 


) was born in Zurich, Switzerland. He graduated from 


the University of Zurich in 1935 and later received a Ph.D. at Columbia 
University in 1951. Mayer was at the New School for Social Research, 
1947-50; Rutgers, 1948-50; Brown, 1950 to date, where he became pro- 
fessor and chairman in 1956. He is the author of several books and mono- 
graphs including The Population of Switzerland (1952); Class and So- 
ciety (1955) ; The Ecology of Providence (1958) (with Sidney Goldstein). 
After studying at the London School of Economics and working for sev- 
eral years in various executive positions in Wall Street and industry, he 
became actively interested in sociology. He is a member of several learned 
societies devoted to sociology and population and has contributed many 
articles to scholarly journals. 

A stratified social class structure may be open or closed. These are rela- 
tive terms, or ideal-types, since no society ever has been found where move- 


Kurt B. Mayer, “Social Mobility,” Class and Society (Garden City, New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Ine., 1955), from Chapter 8. Reprinted by permission. 
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ment up and down the social ladder is impossible. If there is relatively 
little such movement over a long period of time, we call it a closed or caste 
system, and say the vertical mobility (upward and downward) is low. If a 
person or his heirs can change the family class position in one or two gen- 
erations, it is an open system. 

In our society, vertical mobility is regarded as the best index of our 
democratic way of life. Every man has a chance to get ahead and be re- 
warded according to his ability, ambition, and hard work. While this in- 
viting picture does not accurately describe the realities of social life, there 
is enough truth in it to warrant calling our social system a fairly close 
approximation of equal opportunities for all. The instances in which we 
fail highlight the fact that we hold the democratic ideal and are con- 
stantly trying to achieve it. The figures indicate that we are improving the 
life-chances for more and more people: better health, better schools, free- 
dom of thought and expression, more leisure, improvements in all phases 
of a higher standard of living. 

More of our people are raising their social class position every year. 
It becomes more difficult for individuals to make millions by exploiting 
human, physical, and biological natural resources. The rich are getting 
poorer and the poor are getting richer. Our laissez-faire capitalism has 
been transformed into a “welfare state’—a combination of socialism 
(schools, roads, conservation, etc.) and closely regulated corporation pri- 
vate enterprise which is actually a managerial quasi-public system of own- 
ership and control in the hands of labor unions, millions of small stock- 
holders, and an almost confiscatory income and inheritance tax system. 

This happy situation was originally due to a sparse population and 
almost unlimited natural resources. While our resources are still great, 
they are far less adequate for our rapidly growing population than they 
were even fifty years ago. We have compensated for this largely by in- 
creasing the efficiency of our production. This is reflected by the figures 
in Mr. Mayer’s table. Take the basic fact of less than half as many 
farmers in 1950 as in 1910 and less than one-third as many farm 
laborers. Yet we are better fed, housed, and clothed than ever before; 
have great surpluses of food and fiber every year, and export some of it 
to other lands. This change affects all the other categories of employment. 

The one factor that has had most to do with the partial achievement of 
our open society and our ever closer approach to a good life for all is edu- 
cation for all classes of the population. The immediate result is the growth 
of natural science which makes an improved technology possible. This re- 
quires better educated skilled workers and professional people of all 
classes, including a more literate and rational public in all walks of life. 
Education is the most powerful single factor in helping people rise from 
lower to higher social classes. It also helps to break down the super-sub- 
ordinate stratification dichotomies discussed in the preceding reading. 
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One of the most striking aspects of American so- 
ciety is the large degree of fluidity and flexibility 
of the class system. As we pointed out earlier, most 
modern class systems are “open” in the sense that 
no legal barriers and formal prohibitions prevent 
the movement of individuals and families up and 
down the class, status, and power hierarchies. But 
from its inception, the United States has placed 
greater emphasis on social mobility than any other 


large nation in modern times. Americans have firmly 
proclaimed the idea of equality and freedom of 
achievement and have acclaimed the large numbers 
of individuals who have risen from humble origins 
to positions of prominence and affluence. Indeed, 
the belief in opportunity is so strongly entrenched 
in the culture that most Americans feel not only 
that each individual has the “right to succeed” but 
that it is his duty to do so. Thus we are apt to look 
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with disapproval upon those who fail or make no 
attempt to “better themselves.” 

Of course, our society has never been as “open” 
as these beliefs proclaim. In Chapter Four we dis- 
cussed some of the marked inequalities of the class 
system which greatly reduce the social opportunities 
of many individuals. Recently a number of investi- 
gations have been undertaken to measure the amount 
of social mobility and to ascertain the extent to 
which there is continuity and inheritance of class 
position in the United States. 


Occupational mobility 


Most attempts to measure social mobility have 
employed occupational mobility, or movement from 
one broad occupational group to another, as the 
principal index of social mobility. This procedure 
appears justifiable for two reasons: occupational 
status is closely related to amount and source of 
income, to education, and to prestige and authority; 
and occupational information is more precise and 
more available than other relevant data. However, it 
should be kept in mind that movement from occu- 
pation to occupation indicates changes in class po- 
sition more directly than it reflects mobility up or 
down in either the prestige or the power hierarchy, 
about which very little quantitative information ex- 


: * 


upational mobility is usually measured in one 

o ways. By comparing the occupations of sons 
with those of their fathers, the researcher can as- 
certain how many people have moved up or down 
and how many have remained on the same occupa- 
tional level as their fathers, thus obtaining a measure 
of intergenerational mobility or continuity. Or the 
occupational careers of individuals can be traced in 
order to determine whether they have moved up 
or down the social ladder, Both of these measures 
have been employed in several studies. 

Although these studies employ different types of 
samples—some examine a cross section of the na- 
tion’s male white population, while others focus upon 
the populations of specific communities—their find- 
ings concerning mobility are quite consistent. 

The intergenerational comparisons indicate that a 
high degree of occupational mobility exists side by 
side with considerable occupational continuity or 
immobility. The various studies show that about 70 
per cent of the sons are engaged in occupations dif- 
ferent from those followed by their fathers. Thus 
occupational mobility as such is much greater than 
occupational continuity. But a son is more likely 
to enter his father’s occupation than any other single 
occupation. More sons are employed in the same 
type of occupation as their fathers’ than any other 


single occupational group, though the majority of 
them have moved out of the father’s occupation. 
(The several thousands of specific occupations are 
grouped under five or six broad occupational cate- 
gories, for example, “white collar” and “profession- 
al,” each representing a “level” of the occupational 
prestige.) 

However, most of the mobile sons who have left 
the father’s level have not gone very far up or down 
the occupational hierarchy. Although sons of fathers 
in a given occupational group can be found at all of 
the occupational levels, most of the movement is 
one step up or down the ladder. Thus mobile sons 
of semiskilled workers are most apt to become either 
skilled workers, if they move up, or unskilled labor- 
ers if they move down; relatively few of them will 
rise into the ranks of major business executives or 
become professionals. The same is true of the other 
categories, most of the vertical movement being from 
one level to the next. Moves from the bottom of the 
scale to the top or the reverse are quite rare. Over 
two-thirds of the sons work at occupations on the 
same level or one immediately adjacent to that of 
fathers. Therefore, although the amount of mobility 
is great, it is quite limited in extent. 

Nevertheless, on the whole there is more upward 
than downward mobility. The proportion of sons 
who move upward from the father’s level is some- 
what greater than those who move downward and 
those whose position remains unchanged. Of 735 
men recently interviewed in Minneapolis, 26 per cent 
are in occupations on a lower level than their fathers, 
30 per cent are on the same level, while 44 per cent 
have risen above the parental level. This case seems 
fairly typical of the over-all net upward move- 
ment. 

These studies also underscore the fact that the 
rate of intergenerational mobility is higher within 
nonmanual occupations, on the one hand, and with- 
in manual occupations, on the other, than the inter- 
change between these two major groups. The chief 
barrier to both upward and downward mobility lies 
between manual and nonmanual occupations, be- 
tween blue-collar and white-collar jobs. This is the 
widest gap in the American class structure. Yet this 
barrier is by no means insurmountable, One study 
of a nation-wide sample of white urban males re- 
veals that of the sons whose fathers were in non- 
manual occupations, 19 per cent became manual 
workers, but of the sons whose fathers were workers, 
30 per cent went into nonmanual occupations. And 
a recent survey of wage earners in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, indicates that of the sons whose fathers were 
in the nonmanual occupations, 32 per cent became 
manual workers, while of the sons whose fathers 


were workers, no less than 47 per cent moved into 
nonmanual occupations. 

These figures suggest a considerable amount of 
interchange of sons between the manual and non- 
manual groups. They also show that proportionately 
more individuals have moved from the manual into 
the nonmanual category than the reverse. To be 
sure, workers’ sons moving along this path are most 
likely to become clerical employees, salesmen, and 
small business proprietors. But however modest the 
movement may be, the fact that sizable propor- 
tions of manual workers’ sons do succeed in moving 
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that most manual workers who move into white- 
collar occupations start their own small businesses 
or become salesmen. These are the main white-collar 
employments open to persons with limited education 
and here the economic rewards are frequently no 
higher than those of manual occupations. Neverthe- 
less, the moves of individuals show a slight but defi- 
nite upward trend, amounting to one-fifth of a step 
upward between the first and present occupation. 

In summary, then, occupational mobility, whether 
from one generation to the next or within the in- 
dividual’s job career, is high. Its extent, however, is 


Distribution of the Working Population of the United States by Major Occupation Groups 1910-1950 


Occupation Per Cent of Working Population 
: 1950 1940 1930 1920 1910 
Total 100.0* 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Farmers (Owners and tenants) ae 10.1 12.4 15.5 16.5 
Farm laborers 4.3 Fl 8.6 9.4 14.5 
Total Farm 11.6 17.2 21.0 24.9 21.0 
Professional persons 8.5 6.5 6.1 5.0 4.4 
Proprietors, managers, and officials 8.6 7.7 T5 6.8 6.5 
Clerks and kindred workers 18.9 17.2 16.3 13.8 10.2 
Total White-Collar 36.0 31.4 29.9 25.6 21.1 
Skilled workers and foremen 13.8 11.7 12.9 13.5 1&7 
Unskilled workers 19.8 21.0 16.4 16.1 14.7 
Semiskilled workers 16.5 18.8 19.8 20.0 2155 
— 
Total Manual 50.1 51.2 49.1 49.6 479 


* Includes 2.3 per cent “occupation not reported” Sources: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1951, Table 220, p. 
188; and U.S. Census of Population, 1950, Vol. II, Part 1, Table 53, p. 1-101. 


into nonmanual jobs tends to validate and sustain 
the traditional American dream. 

The studies dealing with mobility experienced by 
individuals during their own occupational careers 
largely confirm the findings of intergenerational com- 
parisons. They show a wide variety of job experi- 
ences, the individual often changing his occupation 
four or five times during his (still unfinished) work- 
ing career. However, about half of these shifts in 
occupation take place within the same broad occu- 
pational level, presumably involving neither gain 
nor loss in social status; while those changes which 
evidence clear-cut vertical movement are quite lim- 
ited in range. As in the case of intergenerational 
mobility, the large majority of all occupational 
changes within an individual’s career result in either 
maintaining his occupational-prestige level or shift- 
ing one step above or below it. Moves from the 
bottom to the top or the reverse are exceptional, 
and shifts across the gap between manual and non- 
manual work are less frequent than changes within 
either of these categories. One of these studies reports 
the manner in which this gap is crossed, indicating 


limited: the office-boy-to-president career is highly 
exceptional. Manual workers tend to move to a 
higher level of skill, while clerical employees may 
rise to executive positions, and the sons of business- 
men may become professionals. Yet it is not at all 
impossible for sons of manual workers and farmers 
to become salesmen, clerks, teachers, civil servants, 
small businessmen, and, occasionally, major business 
executives. This limited but fairly widespread mo- 
bility (rather than the exceptional, if widely adver- 
tised, spectacular career of the self-made man) is 
characteristic of the contemporary American class 
system, giving it its elasticity and an objective basis 
for individual aspirations. 


Status mobility 

Although many attempts have been made to meas- 
ure occupational mobility, we have as yet very little 
precise information about the amount and extent of 
status mobility, the process by which persons move 
up or down the scale of social prestige. In a general 
way we know, of course, that considerable status 
mobility exists in our society since prestige is closely 
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related to occupation, income, and wealth. Occupa- 
tionally mobile persons are likely sooner or later to 
change their intimate group associations and to par- 
ticipate in new formal and informal organizations. 
However, the two processes are by no means identi- 
cal. Superior occupation, high income, and a good 
education, to be sure, are prerequisites of high status, 
but they must be transformed into appropriate be- 
havior and “correct” prestige symbols in order to win 
the approval and acceptance of high status groups, 
a process which sometimes requires more than one 
generation. 

A few case studies describing individual careers 
of upward and downward status mobility in local 
communities can be found in recent sociological 
literature, and many novels contain interesting fic- 
tional accounts of this phenomenon, but to date 
only one investigation has attempted to analyze the 
process systematically. This study of the two highest 
social status groups of an upstate New York town 
of 50,000 population concluded that no less than 
44 per cent of the members of the highest and 50 
per cent of the members of the next highest status 
group had themselves been upward or downward 
mobile. The preponderance of these cases represent 


upward mobility, and most of them were newcomers . 


to the community who had “the proper credentials” : 
their business or professional connections brought 
them into contact with the local high status groups 
and their cultural attributes and personal traits were 
acceptable enough “to take them in.” Long-time 
residents found it much harder to win social accept- 
ance by the local elite if they were not born into it. 
But once lofty social position had been reached, it 
was not easily lost again. The rule was “once in, 
always in,” and even considerable individual devi- 
ations from in-group standards of behavior were 
viewed with tolerance. 

Of course, we should not draw unwarranted gen- 
eral conclusions from a single exploratory study, but 
the considerable influx into an elite status group of 
a fairly old town appears significant. Moreover, the 
finding that newcomers to town encounter less re- 
sistance to social acceptability than long-time local 
residents confirms the widespread popular belief that 
individuals who were born on the “wrong side of 
the tracks,” if socially ambitious, should move to 
different communities where their “lowly” social 
antecedents are not so well known. Such residential 
shifts are a conspicuous feature of our physically 
mobile society. ne eee 

The proportion of the population of incomes of 
less than $2,000 was much smaller in 1952 than it 


was in 1929, while the middle income groups, who 
received between $3,000 and $7,000, had greatly 
expanded and contained nearly half the population 
in 1952. 

These shifts in the occupational structure and dis- 
tribution of income which have occurred during the 
first half of the twentieth century reflect highly sig- 
nificant transformations of the class structure. If the 
same trends were to continue for another few dec- 
ades, the lower classes, as currently defined, would 
gradually disappear and our society might in fact 
come to approximate the well-known cliché that 
“America is Middle Class.” 

To be sure, these may turn out to be overly san- 
guine speculations, the realization of which depends 
upon a long-continued further expansion of the 
economy. There is little doubt, however, that the 
shifts which have already occurred indicate a dis- 
tinct leveling and equalizing process. The rising 
standard of living has made many elements of a 
middle-class way of life, such as home-ownership, 
paid vacations, and highly valued consumer goods, 
available to ever increasing numbers of wage earners. 
At the same time stiff income taxes and the rapid 
disappearance of lowly paid domestic servants have 
brought about a diminution of upper-class extrava- 
gance. In short, the discrepancies between rich and 
poor have been reduced. 

The visible gap between classes has been further 
reduced by a “democratization” process in personal 
behavior which has accompanied economic leveling. 
The “proper” etiquette and elaborate social ritual 
of the upper class have been greatly simplified and 
relaxed in recent decades, while concurrently schools 
and the mass media of communication have induced 
large numbers of people at lower social levels to 
adopt “correct” manners. Similarly “correct speech” 
patterns are being widely diffused at the same time 
that standards of English usage are constantly be- 
coming more lax among the well-educated. 

The high incidence of social mobility and its up- 
ward direction, the shifts in occupational and income 
distribution, and the changes in personal behavior 
which tend to minimize class distinction, taken to- 
gether, strongly suggest that the characteristic dy- 
namism and fluidity of our class system continue 
with undiminished vigor. No doubt, a serious decline 
or a protracted stagnation of the American economy 
would in all probability reduce the incidence of 
social mobility, “freeze” the class structure, and lead 
to an increase of class consciousness and class antag- 
onism in the United States. But in the face of con- 
tinued economic expansion and rapid technological 
change this is not a likely prospect, 


Things to Think About 
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1. Why is income a good long-run, but not short-run index of higher social class 


position? 


2. Try to fix your social class position and estimate how many generations your 


family has been there. 


3. What are the differences in the way our upper, middle, and lower class fam- 
ilies deal with their children? In their attitudes toward luck and miracles? 
4. What is the relationship between upward mobility and the geographic altitude 


of dwellings? 


5. In what kind of colleges are you likely to find the greatest social class hetero- 


geneity among the students? 


39. Recipe For a Fast Million 


John Fischer 


John Fischer (1910- ) was born in Texhoma, Oklahoma. He attended the Univer- 


sity of Oklahoma, 1928-32, and Oxford University, England, 1933-35. 
He holds several honorary degrees, has had a notable journalistic career, 
served in the Department of Agriculture and Board of Economic War- 
fare, 1937-42, and is now editor-in-chief of Harper’s Magazine and 
writer of The Easy Chair. He has also written many articles and two 
books: Why They Behave Like Russians, and Master Plan, U.S.A. 

One aspect of upward mobility that has received a good deal of atten- 
tion in recent years is status symbols. Every calling, profession, and social 
activity tends to develop a special mode of dress, specialized tools, and 
other forms of equipment by which it functions. Thus, the functionary can 
be recognized and perhaps the prestige of his status gives confidence to 
those who use his services. One of the most easily recognized symbols of 
status is garb. We tend to assume the wearer of a uniform is competent 
and trustworthy. “Uniform” is used to include all forms of distinctive 
dress: clerical vestments; Ivy League unmatched pants and jackets; the 
saddle-shoes and jeans of the state university students; tennis togs; swim 
suits; formal dress; academic robes and hoods; and the ideal-type cari- 
eatures of Uncle Sam, John Bull, Labor, Capital, and the bespectacled 
Greasy Grind; nurses’ dresses, filling station attendants’ clothing, uniforms 
of bellboys, door-men, elevator operators, beauticians, and, of course, the 
armed services, policemen, and many more. 

Under specialized equipment, we note the doctor’s black bag, hospital 
jacket, and stethoscope; the policeman’s revolver, billy-club and whistle; 
the police car’s double antennae, siren, and flashing red light; the lawyer’s 
and professor’s brief case; the diplomat’s and banker’s attaché case; the 
Harvard student’s green book-bag; the mechanic’s tool box; the clothing 
clerk’s tape measure; and so on for many of the 35,000 different occupa- 
tions now existing in the United States. 


John Fischer, “Recipe For a Fast Million,” The Editor’s Easy Chair, Harper’s Magazine (July, 
1958), excerpts from pp. 10-14. Reprinted by permission. 
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Status is also indicated by titles, modes of address, degrees, citations, 
and honorific usages of many kinds. Many college students are bothered 
by the multiplicity of possible ways to address their teachers. Is he a 
Doctor? Many students call all college teachers “doctor,” which is embar- 
rassing to those who have not yet obtained that status symbol, or “union 
card.” On the other hand, should he be called “doctor” when he is really 
a “professor?” Doctors are a dime a dozen on every campus. Even the 
lowly instructor is a “doctor” in first rate universities, but professors (at 
least “full” ones) are relatively rare. The most honorific titles probably 
are professor, dean, and president. One would seldom say “provost,” “di- 
rector,” or “chancellor.” The growing horde of nonacademic deans has 
cheapened the ancient and honorable title of college dean. Perhaps the 
safest course for the bewildered student is to call all university function- 
aries—academic, administrative, clerical, coaches, janitorial, etc.—Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss—except the university physicians who must always be 
called “Doctor.” Military rank is carefully observed by proper use of 
titles, both within and outside the services. 

So it goes for many statuses, particularly those that are superordinate. 
It is very difficult for many southern people to address a Negro as Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss. The usual title is “Boy,” “You there,” “George,” or some 
term that emphasizes the Negro’s subordinate status. In general, the 
lower his own status, the more careful the person is to give “proper” 
titles to those who occupy higher statuses. Hence, those who pointedly 
refuse to call a Negro “Mister” probably have some doubt about their 
own superiority. Many opprobrious names applied to lower class people 
are indicative of their subordinate position and also emphasize the alleged 
or self-styled superordinate position of the name-caller. 

Another aspect of upward social mobility is the struggle to gain recog- 
nition and acceptance as one rises. This characteristic of the nouveaux 
riche, the “social climbers,” has long been a favorite topic of literary 
people, notably Henry James and Mark Twain (The Gilded Age), and 
social critics like Veblen (The Theory of the Leisure Class). More recently 
Nancy Mitford (Noblesse Oblige, 1956, see esp. Prof. Alan S. C. Ross, 
“U. and Non-U”) and Vance Packard (The Status Seekers, 1959) have 
written on the subject. 

People of low social status and income who suddenly “get into the 
money” may spend freely to prove to “them snobs” that they, the new- 
comers, are “just as good” as the upper class people, or even better— 
since they have more money. This is almost the worst way to do it. They 
become branded as vulgar upstarts, “Johnny-come-latelies,” exemplars of 
conspicuous expenditure. A better procedure is to move into a new com- 
munity, buy a modest house, make modest contributions to charities, wear 
unostentatious clothes, send the children to “good” schools and colleges, 
and wait patiently till acceptance comes. One should never try “to buy 
his way in.” 

Miss Mitford and Professor Ross tried to show that the upper and mid- 
dle classes (or U and non-U) literally “speak a different language.” An 
American sociologist has recently made a similar study of upper and 
middle class speech in Philadelphia. It impressed one of our cleverest 
poets as follows: 


RECIPE FOR A FAST MILLION 


BEHAVIOR THAT GIVES WHO AWAY? OR WHOM? 
W. W. Watt 


Sociologist E. Digby Baltzell of the University of Pennsylvania has com- 
piled a table of upper-class and middle-class usage of language as he found 
it while making a study of Philadelphia’s elite. Here are a few examples: 


Upper Class Middle Class 
Wash Launder 

Sofa Davenport 

Long dress Formal gown 
Dinner jacket Tuxedo 

Rich Wealthy 

Hello Pleased to meet you 
What? Pardon? 

I feel sick I feel ill 


—From “The Status Seekers,” by Vance Packard 


My willing wife with loving care 
Washes my socks and underwear, 
But shirts require a smoother hem; 
The local laundry launders them. 


Td never own, for work or sport, x 
A sofa or a davenport; 

I call it, though they may say “Ouch!” 

In Philadelphia, a couch. 


It happens that I also frown 

On both long dress and formal gown; 
If science will permit a guess. 

I think she wears an evening dress. 


The wealthy in the upper brackets 
Are welcome to their dinner jackets. 
But ninety bucks is ninety bucks; 
If I were rich, I’d own a tux. 


Hello, Prof. Baltzell, pleased to meet you. 
What? Pardon? Does my case defeat you? 
I seem to be a trifle sated— 

Not sick, not ill, just nauseated. 


Please, Mr. Packard, if you’re peeking, 
Tell me what status I am seeking. 


W. W. Watt, “Behavior That Gives Who Away? Or Whom?” The New Yorker (August, 1959), Re- 
printed by permission. 


This probably shows nothing except that Mr. Watt is in an intermediate 
position, or that the research was not very accurate. Possibly the degree 
of fixity in the social classes is also a factor. There is a technical vocabu- 
lary for every specific occupation. Occupation and education are useful 
criteria of class position. The significance of Professor Baltzell’s lists is 
that the upward strivers use more “elegant” language than the well estab- 
lished class who have been in their high status position for several gen- 
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erations. They are not “seeking”; they are being sought. Thus, Mr. and 
Mrs. Roosevelt could serve the King and Queen hot dogs in the back yard 
at Hyde Park, whereas Mr. and Mrs. Lately Riche probably would have 
served them porterhouse steaks and the proper wines in a palatial dining 
room on expensive silver with a servant behind every chair. 

So the poet should not laugh too much at Professor Baltzell. The Pro- 
fessor may have the last laugh at the Poet, but in the meantime we should 
thank the poet for a clever quip—and sociologists are used to being 
laughed at. They even laugh at themselves and each other now and then. 


“Take your last look,” Elmer said, “at the poor 
but earnest scholar. Next time you see me I will be a 
millionaire.” 

“Why is the automobile industry in such terrible 
shape? Simply because the symbols it is trying to 
sell have gone out of fashion. Everybody knows, of 
course, that for the last thirty years every automo- 
bile has been sold primarily as a badge of rank. As 
mere transportation, one car wasn’t much different 
from another; but as marks of status in the social 
hierarchy there were enormous and subtle differ- 
ences. This pecking order, as it existed till quite 
recently, was best codified by that distinguished 
social scientist, William H. Whyte, Jr.; he explained 
why one make of car was suitable for a rising young 
executive, another for his boss, and yet others for 
physicians, band leaders, and college boys, 

“The Cadillac, obviously, stood at the top. A 
man bought one, when he could, because it made 
him feel superior to all those creeps who drove 
Chevrolets. It served, roughly, the same purpose as 
a knighthood in England—to inform the world that 
he had arrived. And he bought a new one every 
year, if possible, to demonstrate that only the latest 
and best was good enough for him, 

“Then all of a sudden the symbolism changed. 
Lots of people began to discover that nobody they 
really wanted to impress was much impressed by any 
automobile, no matter how big and shiny. 

“Detroit spends king-size money on market re- 
search—but this disastrous shift took the industry 
entirely by surprise. Some of the big wheels out there 
won't believe it yet. My Institute could have told 
them what was coming at least five years in advance. 

“In part Detroit can blame itself. It blurred its 
own symbols. 

“Twenty years ago any school boy could identify 
most makes at a glance. But now that all of them 
have become over-sized, over-powered, over-priced, 
and over-decorated, so that you can scarcely see the 
car for the chrome, there isn’t much point in trying 


to inch up the status ladder from a Ford to a Buick 
to a Cadillac. The caste marks got to looking too 
much alike. 

“But it probably would have happened anyway.” 


“You must remember,” he said, “that this country 
has always changed its status symbols at fairly reg- 
ular intervals—simply because ours is the kind of 
mobile society which refuses to put up with any 
permanent certificates of class standing. The process 
always works about the same. 

“The cultural elite—the people whom Russell 
Lynes has called The Tastemakers—adopt certain 
insignia to set themselves apart from the common 
herd. It can be almost anything—an article of 
clothing, a residential address, a favored group of 
restaurants, a holiday resort, a hobby, a habit of 
speech, or a combination of several such items.” 


“For example, by the time that mobsters, movie 
stars, Texas millionaires, and other crass types were 
riding in Cadillacs, the people who create new styles 
of living had decided that they wouldn’t be caught 
dead in one. They moved on to Jaguars—or, more 
often, to the Volkswagen. The VW is, in effect, a 
device for thumbing a lofty nose at the whole idea 
of the auto as a measure of status. It is also, I sus- 
pect, the Tastemaker’s gesture of hostility toward 
the men who run the automobile industry. He feels 
that they have never been properly respectful of his 
role (and his power) in our society; and now he is 
demonstrating that Detroit's designers and adver- 
tising men, for all their millions, can’t do a thing 
about public taste without his help. Detroit is finding 
the lesson both painful and expensive. 

“My Institute,” he said, “is designed to prevent 
this sort of corporate blindness. What we will do— 
for a suitable fee—is to inform businessmen when 
one set of caste marks is wearing out, and to predict 


the new ones which will take their place. My clients 
rarely will be able to do anything to prevent the 
change-over, but they will be able to get ready for 
it well in advance. 

“Take the hotel man. I could have predicted two 
years ago that some of them were bound to lose their 
shirts on those rhinestone Taj Mahals they have 
been building in such profusion along Miami Beach. 
By 1956 the place already was being over-run by 
plumbers and used-car salesmen—and the people 
who set the trend in these matters were vacationing 
elsewhere. 

“My charts indicate that a winter tan will remain 
an okay status symbol for at least another decade; 
but the elite groups will no longer get it anywhere 
near Miami. At the moment they are going to Phoe- 
nix and the Antilles; Bermuda is still all right if you 
have a cottage, but not if you stay at a hotel; even 
a hotel is permissible, however, at Tobago and 
Caneel Bay. Their next wintering place will be the 
Greek islands, and within eight years I forecast a 
strong migration to the South Coast of Turkey— 
perhaps the finest unspoiled riviera left anywhere 
in the world. 

“Real-estate operators, obviously, will be among 
my leading clients, since they can be ruined by just 
one failure to foresee a trend. Zeckendorf ought to 
pay me handsomely for predicting just when the 
Upper East Side of New York is likely to lose its 
cachet, as Riverside Drive did about a quarter of a 
century ago; and he might even like to know why 
I expect a replica of Greenwich Village to develop 
near the Bowery. 

“The entertainment industry needs me even more. 
Why, it seems like only yesterday when any man 
with pretensions to sophistication made a point of 
being seen in the right night clubs with the right 
blonde at least once a week. Now the head waiters 


are getting snow blind from looking at their empty - 


tables. For the Institute it would be mere routine to 
predict when that particular form of ostentation— 
or any other—is about to go out of fashion.” 


“The reason why so many trends get started on 
the Ivy League campuses is now being explored by 
one of my graduate students. Her tentative findings 
indicate that a significant number of the men at 
Princeton, Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Dartmouth, and 
a few other colleges share four key characteristics: 
(1) enough money to indulge their whims; (2) 
enough self-assurance to liberate them from the 
usual undergraduate fear of appearing different; 
(3) at least the rudiments of taste; (4) enough 
snob-status to insure that their behavior will be 
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widely imitated in the hinterland. Elsewhere this 
combination is rare. 

“My second team of observers—I will thank you 
not to refer to them as snoops—will be stationed 
in Fairfield County, Connecticut. This area has a 
unique concentration of people in the communica- 
tions industries: writers, TV executives, advertising 
men, publishers, and the like. A lot of them exhibit 
the same syndrome we discovered in the Ivy League 
universities—where, in fact, many of them were 
graduated, or expelled. In addition they are fear- 
somely articulate, and have ready access to chan- 
nels for publicizing their own tastes throughout the 
country. 

“Finally, they have a low boredom-threshold; they 
change wives, hobbies, breeds of pets, and jobs more 
frequently than anybody else. An ideal culture me- 
dium, in short, for the rapid growth of status symbol 
mutations. 

“The third research team will have a different 
kind of assignment. Its job will be to keep tabs on 
a carefully selected panel of fifty persons, chosen 
from all sections of the country, who have proven 
ability to create new behavioral trends. . . . As 
Cleveland Amory pointed out in The Last Resorts, 
most of the fashionable playgrounds—from Bar Har- 
bor and Provincetown to Taos—were first settled 
by intellectuals, who were followed in due course 
by the social climbers. A good many other move- 
ments—in art, drinks, city residential areas, furni- 
ture, and social attitudes—get started the same way. 

“Wealth, you understand, does not by itself qual- 
ify anybody for inclusion on my panel. A good many 
of the members do have money, but they all have 
things that are more important—a sense of style, for 
instance, confidence (verging on arrogance) about 
their own tastes, and an instinct for non-conformity. 
These are traits which you might not, at first glance, 
associate with the Rockefeller family; but they are 
all there, concealed beneath that sedate Baptist ve- 
neer. The family’s influence on American taste, by 
way of Williamsburg, the Museum of Modern Art, 
and similar ventures has been incalculable; and 
Nelson Rockefeller right now may be establishing 
a new prestige symbol of enormous importance, He 
is making public service a prestigious activity for the 
rich. 

“Any ordinary millionaire can display a yacht or 
a flock of chorus girls, but only a very wealthy man 
can afford to maintain a private staff of scholars for 
research into public issues, and in addition spend 
years of his own time on such chores as heading a 
commission to rewrite the New York state constitu- 
tion. If you want to put it in Veblen’s terms—which 
probably are over-cynical—you might say that this 
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kind of disinterested public service is the ultimate 
form of conspicuous consumption. 


“It is of course unscientific for me to anticipate 
the reports of my Field Observation Teams, but I 
think I can already guess at a few of their findings— 
some trivial, others reasonably significant. For ex- 
ample: 

“America’s No. 1 status symbol—a place long held 
by the automobile—will again be the home, as it 
was fifty years ago. It will betoken the owner’s social 
standing, not by any measure so crude as price alone, 
but by a whole set of more subtle indicators—the 
quality of its architecture, the layout of its garden, 
the pictures on the walls, the nature of its library 
and record collection, This phenomenon is of course 
closely related to the turning inward, the domesti- 
cation—the withdrawal from gregarious activities, 
including night-clubbing and political movements— 
which are such pronounced characteristics of our 
younger generation. 


“Gentlemen farmers will raise Black Angus cattle 
rather than horses. This will be a natural step in the 
trend away from gaudy ostentation, which started 
shortly after World War II. We have already seen 
its effect on men’s clothes, office decoration, haircuts, 
domestic architecture, and the disappearance of such 
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loud displays as the debutante ball. Today nobody, 
however wealthy, would dream of building a place 
like Hearst’s San Simeon. Instead of conferring pres- 
tige, it would make him look silly. 

“Amateur painting will become increasingly re- 
spectable. Once rather suspect, it has now been 
sanctified by the two great war leaders, Churchill 
and Eisenhower. It will lead, in turn, to a steadily 
growing market for professional artists, Already more 
canvases—most of them bad—are being sold at 
higher prices to more people than at any time since 
the Medicis made painters into gentlemen and paint- 
ing a lucrative profession. 

“In Texas there are now only three approved 
ways for a rich man to spend his money. He can 
buy a ranch—a big one; a little bitty ranch won”t 
do—he can finance a reactionary politician, or he 
can endow a Texas university. I predict that within 
the next ten years the opinion leaders in Texas will 
discover the rest of the United States, and that the 
most venturesome among them will make their first 
tentative contacts with the world overseas, and all 
the delightful possibilities it offers for spending mon- 
ey in unheard-of ways. 

“But that’s enough of this idle speculation. I have 
to go phone Margaret Mead. If I don’t get the In- 
stitute under way pretty fast, those Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research boys at Columbia might beat 
me to it.” 


1. Discuss the case of the mink coat in the light of Elmer’s analysis of status 
seeking. 

2. Use Baltzell’s word-list on twenty fraternity and twenty non-fraternity men 
(or women). Then use Kahl’s six criteria of class position and see if the word 
list is selective. Is fraternity-nonfraternity related to social class? 

3. What are the six most powerful status-seeking symbols on your campus? Any 
evidence of change? 

4. What are the main status-defining modes of address on your campus? Stu- 
dents speaking to faculty; faculty to students; students to students; faculty 
to faculty. 

5. What are the main advantages of a society in which there is little upward 
social mobility? What are some signs of diminishing upward striving in the 
United States? Is this “good” or “bad”? 
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40. Climbing the Social Ladder 


W. Lloyd Warner / Mildred Hall Warner 


William Lloyd Warner (1898— ) was born in Redlands, California. He received 
his A.B. from the University of California in 1925, studied anthropology 
and business administration at Harvard, 1929-35, and did research in 
Australia, New England, and the Deep South (United States). Warner 
taught at the University of Chicago, and is now at Michigan State Uni- 
versity as a Distinguished Research Professor. He is a member of several 
learned societies and clubs, and has written many articles and important 
books: Black Civilization; The Yankee City Series; Social Class in Amer- 
ica, Big Business Leaders in America, are among his best known works. 

Mildred Hall Warner is his wife. 

We have discussed the social class structure and movement from one 
stratum to another, as well as some of the status-symbol seeking one ob- 
serves as people strive to rise from one social class to another. This is 
perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the United States as the “Land 
of Opportunity.” We have made such a fetish of raising our social position, 
usually by emphasizing money, that many of the “upper classes” in other 
countries regard us as a nation of bounders, money-grubbers, and money- 
worshippers, ostentatious, vulgar spenders, and boasters who think “every 
man has his price,” “there are no ills money can’t cure,” and nothing in 
life money can’t buy. They even call our beloved patron saint, Uncle Sam, 
“Uncle Shylock” and say we are money-mad and have no sensitivity for 
the “finer things in life.” 

We used to feel badly about such remarks. Now we have become suffi- 
ciently mature to recognize that these upper-class people who hold us in 
contempt are merely the descendants of military and economic exploiters 
who founded these noble upper-class families by means that would make 
our most ruthless economic robber barons envious of their style. We can 
show a record of domestic and international philanthropy, the endowment 
of education, hospitals, art museums, symphony orchestras, and all forms 
of charitable, scientific, religious, and recreational facilities, which ex- 
ceeds similar good works of all our critics put together. We feed the hun- 
gry all over the world, fight epidemics, and help the people solve their 
own problems and raise their own standards of living. We get little thanks 
for it, but we do not do it for thanks. We have fought two costly wars to 
save the declining cultures of some of our most bitter critics. Nor do we 
feel ashamed that an ever-larger proportion of our people are living at 
ever-increasing standards of health and decency, with more and more 
time to create and enjoy the so-called finer things. 

So there is no reason for us to feel ashamed that most people in the 
United States want to raise their standards of living. Cleanliness, com- 
fort, leisure to play and enjoy, good health, good education—such things 
may be called materialistic by some, but Americans will continue to cher- 
ish them and regard them as the inalienable right of the entire population. 
We do not claim we have achieved an ideal society in which everyone shall 
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have an equal chance to make the most of his abilities and all citizens shall 
have at least a health and decency standard of living, and more than that, 
as we learn how to produce the necessary goods and services. 

We have talked about upward and downward, or vertical, mobility. This 
refers to social stratification. We should also refer to horizontal mobility, 
which means moving from place to place—actually, changing one’s ad- 
dress. If people move to a better house or better neighborhood or to a 
higher floor in the residential hotel, it indicates upward vertical mobility. 
If there has been no change in the man’s job, income, or general mode of 
life, moving is simply horizontal mobility. 

There is another type of movement, both in social and geographic space, 
that should be noted—movement that does not change one’s address nor 
his social class position. It is called vertical and horizontal fluidity. The 
lower class woman who goes to an upper or middle class home to work, 
is exhibiting vertical fluidity, even if she lives in her employer’s house in 
the servant’s room. If the upper class woman goes down to the slums to 
work in the settlement house, we have a case of downward vertical fluidity. 
One may travel either above or below his class position. This is social 
fluidity. People rent evening clothes and furs to go on a Christmas cruise 
to the West Indies for a couple of weeks; this is upward fluidity. Other 
people, who have plenty of money, may take a tramp steamer to Rio, or 
live in a small village in France. This is downward fluidity. They think 
it is “quaint” or interesting to see “how the other half lives.” People who 
visit or move or travel in their own class level are of course illustrating 
horizontal fluidity. 

We are mainly interested in permanent upward mobility. It may give 
some of us stomach ulcers, heart-aches—and heart disease—but we are 
committed to it. On the whole, in the long-run, on the average, it seems to 
be well worthwhile. At any rate, there is no evidence that Americans will 
cease their upward status striving until all are living at least as well as 
the middle range of our middle class now live. 

The Warners give some sensible hints on how to do it—in case you are 
interested, as most of you probably are. In general, most Americans are 
more eager to praise and help ambitious people to climb the social ladder 
than they are to kick them in the face and laugh as they tumble down. 
Only the insecure, fearful, and unable higher-status classes are likely to 
take this negative attitude toward those who are struggling to improve 
their way of life. 


In some countries, there’s no way for the ambitious 
young son of an unskilled laborer to become a doctor 
or diplomat, to own a fine home in one of the best 
neighborhoods, or to mingle with the “cream of 
society.” In such countries, a poor peasant boy will 
probably have to remain a peasant all his life, even 
though he might have the desire and ability to be- 
come something else. 

As we have seen, this isn’t true in America. If the 
sons and daughters of the poorest families have drive 
and ability and feel the climb is worth their while, 
they may be able to work their way into the highest 
professions, to become the owners of big businesses, 
to run for governor, senator, or president. It’s pos- 
sible for them to rise to almost the very top of the 
social ladder. 


Of course, even in America, the climb isn’t an 
easy one. Many people with talent and drive and 
the desire to climb upward spend their entire lives 
trying to reach a high place in social class and never 
do get there. It takes a lot of effort and often a lot 
of luck to make the climb successfully. But the fact 
remains it’s much easier to rise in social class in 
America than in any other country in the world. 


Moving up the social ladder 


As we have mentioned previously, the process of 
moving up the social ladder is called upward mo- 
bility. People are interested in upward mobility for 
a variety of reasons. Some want to climb upward so 
that they can enjoy the greater social prestige and 
the power it gives them, Others are interested in 


careers that are associated with higher social class. 
Some do not want to move out of their own class 
but do so because they love someone who belongs 
to a higher class. Still other people make the climb 
because they want more economic security for them- 
selves and their families. 

Remember Maggie and Jiggs in the funny papers? 
If you’re a follower of theirs, you know that Maggie 
is a “social climber”—someone who climbs the social 
ladder for the sake of social prestige. Maggie likes 
the feeling of importance that comes with being a 
member of her new social class. She is always taking 
voice lessons or attending the opera to impress the 
members of her “set,” while poor Jiggs wishes he 
were still back a few rungs down the social ladder 
where he could eat his corned beef and cabbage in 
peace. 

Robert Black has a different reason for climbing 
the social ladder. He wants to be a doctor, and he is 
convinced that he can have a “good” practice, one 
that pays, only if the families on Hill Street accept 
him as a social equal. 

Janie Loring grew up near the tannery and was 
the only one of the six boys and girls in her family 
to finish high school. She says she’d “rather die” 
than live the kind of life her mother lives and bring 
up her children the way she and her brothers and 
sisters were brought up. Of course, you know that 
when Janie says she’d “rather die,” what she really 
means is that she is determined to find a way to move 
upward in social class and out of the squalor of the 
tannery section. 

Harvey Dwight wants to be an architect, and 
he’s working part time after school and all day Sat- 
urday and Sunday so he can go East to study after 
he graduates from school. 

Bruce Lieb is in love with Myra Somers, who be- 
longs to one of the town’s oldest families. Everyone 
feels sorry for poor Bruce. Myra wants him to give 
up his old friends and to forget about helping his 
father run the Elm Street restaurant after he grad- 
uates. And after Bruce and his father made all those 
plans about how they’d remodel the restaurant and 
make it one of the best businesses in town! 

Think about the people we’ve been talking about. 
Each of them wants something in life which he feels 
will be easier for him to get if he climbs up the 
social ladder. 


What do you want? 

What do you want out of life? Is it to be looked 
up to by others? To have money, a fine house, and 
servants? To go into one of the professions? To 
live a life of adventure, even if it means physical 
and financial hardship? Do you just want to live 
from day to day without worrying too much about 
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what others think of you? To have a job or career 
that makes the most of your abilities and leaves you 
satisfied at the end of a day’s work even though it’s 
not rated tops socially? 

What are your goals? Do you think that in order 
to achieve them you might want to move into a 
higher social class? $ 


Don’t put the cart before the horse 


You may decide that your greatest chance for 
happiness lies in your own class, or you may feel 
that you won’t really get what you want unless you 
move upward. However, it isn’t completely a matter 
of what you want. Some choices may be unrealistic 
because of the obstacles you may not be able to over- 
come or because of important things you may have 
to give up in order to achieve what you think you 
want. 

For this reason, it’s not wise to put the cart before 
the horse. Before deciding what you will try to do, 
it’s important to learn the costs and rewards of mov- 
ing upward in social class. It’s a good idea, too, to 
evaluate your own personality and abilities to see 
if you have what it takes to acquire the things you 
want in life and if you are willing to make the sac- 
rifices that may be necessary in order to achieve 
them. 


The cost of moving up 

Mobility has its price. Breaking with your family 
or hurting them in some way, as Bruce Lieb had to 
do, is the highest price. Many times a whole family, 
determined to move upward, will leave its original 
community and all its family ties and move to a 
new community where these ties will not hamper 
them. 

In families with foreign-born parents, the children 
learn to speak English and adopt American ways, 
and they often feel ashamed of the parents’ foreign 
customs. These children are likely to leave their 
parents behind as quickly as possible even though 
the parents usually provide the education and cloth- 
ing which help the children move upward. 

Another price of mobility is the feeling of never 
quite belonging, of never being fully accepted by 
the members of the class into which you have moved. 
With this feeling goes the fear of making a wrong 
move—of doing something that will cause people 
to say, “Well, what do you expect? After all, re- 
member where she came from.” 

Then, too, moving upward may mean you have 
to give up a way of life that’s pleasant and familiar 
to you. Look at Jiggs again. He had to give up 
corned beef and cabbage and card games with the 
boys. 

Still another price you may have to pay is giving 
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up the kind of work you really want to do for some 
other work or career that will place you in a higher 
social class. 


The rewards of moving up 


Mobility has its rewards too. As we have seen in 
various examples, some people find economic se- 
curity, power, prestige, and acceptance by the kind 
of people they like. 

Some people find satisfaction through mobility in 
a career in which they’re genuinely interested. 

And others find love and a whole new world of 
interests and values that are more satisfactory to 
them than the old ones. 

You have to weigh the pros and cons yourself. 


Your personality and your decision 

Whether or not you will find that the rewards 
of mobility are worth the price will depend upon 
your personality. Personalities vary. Some people do 
not have the drive necessary to push on toward fi- 
nancial, professional, or social success. Some people 
would not enjoy doing so. Others wouldn’t be happy 
if they weren't always pushing ahead to greater 
achievement. 

Charles is very talented musically. He’s received 
superior ratings at national high school music con- 
tests, and members of the Commercial Club have 
even considered a fund-raising campaign to help 
Charles go to New York to study under a famed 
voice instructor there. But Charles is an easygoing 
sort of fellow and the kind of individualist who 
doesn’t want to have to play up to people and always 
worry about whether or not he is doing the things 
that will make him a success. Besides, he likes his 
home town. What hed really like to do is go toa 
teachers’ college 25 miles away and then come back 
to his town or another little one like it and teach 
high school music. He feels he’d be happiest that 
way. And probably he would be. Someone else with 
a slightly different, more driving, personality might 
take the opportunity of studying in New York and 
might become one of the top singers at the Met. 

Differences in personality will determine the goals 
in life most satisfying to each individual, 


If you want to move upward 


If you decide that you’re the sort of person who 
will get the most satisfaction from moving up in 
social class even though it cost a great deal to do so, 
how will you go about achieving your aim? Actually 
just by reading this booklet, you have probably 
gained some ideas about how this can be done. But 
to summarize, here are some of the chief mobility 
routes—the main ways in which you can move up- 
ward in social class: 


Education. This is the first and the most impor- 
tant of the mobility routes. A good education will 
prepare you for an occupation with a great deal of 
social status. It will also give you a cultural back- 
ground—a knowledge about books, ideas, music, 
and art. These things are important in the lives of 
the upper classes and can enrich your personal life 
as well. oe Eg ees 

Occupations. The type of job you choose is im- 
portant to your social status. It’s wise to consider 
this when making your occupational decision but, 
as we said before, be sure that your job will be satis- 
fying on a personal basis as well. 

Income. Remember, we discovered that a fine 
house in a good neighborhood was one of the most 
important things in determining where a person 
stood in the social class system. Houses like that cost 
money. It takes money, too, to send your children 
to the best colleges, to pay membership fees in fash- 
ionable clubs, to travel a lot—to do all the things 
that only upper class people can do. That’s why a 
lot of money can be a big help in moving upward 
in social class. But the way you spend your money 
is almost as important as getting it in the first place. 
If you want to move up in social class, you will 
spend your money for the things that most upper 
class people have and respect—good books, art, 
education, fine homes, and travel. 

Athletics. Mobility through this route is open to 
you right now in high school and later in college. 
The boy who is good in athletics is one of the leaders 
in school. His chances of getting a scholarship be- 
cause of his athletic prowess are high. This may be 
done through the college itself, through the alumni, 
or through businessmen in the town who want to 
“get the town’s name on the map.” 

Talent. This is a well-known mobility route with 
a wide range—from writing a book to singing at 
Carnegie Hall. Playing a musical instrument, acting, 
debating, painting—all these and many more are 
included in the category of talent. 

Beauty and personality traits. Physical beauty 
and an attractive personality will win approval and 
attention from people in the higher social classes. 
High school activities provide many opportunities 
for you to develop pleasing personality traits. High 
school also provides an opportunity for learning 
simple health rules and routines which will improve 
your physical appearance. 

Marriage. Do you remember all the stories you 
read when you were a child—about the lovely 
daughter of the humble miller (or shoemaker or 
farmer or swineherd) who was wooed and won by 
the prince? Or about the handsome shepherd lad 
with whom the princess fell in love? Every once in 
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a while the newspapers recount similar stories. The 
headlines may say something about a “Cinderella 
wedding,” or something about a stenographer who 
married her boss. The important question to ask 
yourself here is, “Was the mobility the only or prin- 
cipal reason for the marriage? Or was mobility sec- 
ondary? Was love the important factor? The answer 
matters a great deal, for here, again, the price of 
upward mobility may be much too high. 


Your decision 


The decisions you make about your future, the 
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values you adopt, and the goals you set for yourself 
are bound to change as you grow older, as you meet 
new people, have new experiences, and learn new 
things. And in the end, your final choice about 
whether to try to climb up the social ladder may be 
wiser as a result of these changes. 

A real understanding of social class in America 
and how it works should contribute to the wisdom 
of your choice. It should help you decide how you 
can best utilize your abilities for your own personal 
achievement and satisfaction and for the good of 
society as a whole. 


1. In what specific geographic areas in the United States does the greatest up- 
ward fluidity exist? Downward? Horizontal? 

2. Is there any upward and downward social fluidity in American colleges? 
Under what conditions? In what kinds of colleges? 

3. Where, and under what conditions, are upper class men and women most like- 
ly to marry beneath their social status? 

4. Try classifying Upper, Middle, and Lower classes on the basis of the games 


they play and enjoy. 


5. Mention all the prices one may have to pay for “moving up” in addition to 


those given by Warner. 


Section 12 


Superordination, 
Subordination, and Race 


41. Where Equality Leads 
Oscar Handlin 


Oscar Handlin (1915- ) was born in Brooklyn, New York. He received his A.B. 
from Brooklyn College, 1934, an A.M. from Harvard in 1935, and a Ph.D. 
in 1940. He taught at Brooklyn College, and then at Harvard where he 
has been a professor since 1954. Handlin has been awarded many prizes, 
including the Pulitzer in 1952. He is a member of many learned societies 
and the author of a number of books, among which are: Boston’s Immi- 
grants (1941) ; Chance or Destiny (1955) ; Race and Nationality in Amer- 
ican Life (1956) ; Immigration as a Factor in American History (1959). 
He is a frequent contributor to scholarly and quality magazines. 

It has already been pointed out that the super-subordinate white-Negro 
relationship constitutes a stratified system and that the Negro people, like 
the whites, are also stratified. The proportions differ in each category 
whether the upper-middle-lower scheme or the occupational hierarchy is 
used. In general, the Negro class structure has relatively few in the higher 
brackets compared to the whites. Franklin Frazier says in Chapter 12 
of The Negro in the United States (1957) that even the largest cities in 
the Deep South have less than 10 per cent in the three highest occupa- 
tional categories combined, as against 16 and 19 per cent in Chicago and 
New York. Both southern and northern cities have over 50 per cent in 
the two lowest categories, service and labor. In southern rural areas, 
probably 90 per cent are in these two lowest status positions. This shows 
marked upward mobility among northern N egroes since most of them are 
concentrated in the largest cities. In Chicago and New York, nearly 20 
per cent are clerks and craftsmen while in the largest southern cities 
only about 12 per cent are in these two categories. 

One very interesting fact is that the percentage of Negro males in 
domestic service is very low in both southern and northern cities. The 
average for Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis, and New Orleans is only 3.6 
per cent as against 2.1 for Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, and Detroit, 
The border cities are in between (3.4), as they also are on most factors 
related to stratification. However, of the twelve cities in Frazier’s com- 
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parison (Baltimore, District of Columbia, St. Louis, and Louisville are 
the border cities), Louisville has the highest percentage of males in do- 
mestic service, 5.5; Atlanta is next, 5.2, while Detroit and Chicago are 
lowest, 1.0 and 1.4. This is interesting as an expression of the determina- 
tion of males to escape the low status of household servants. In addition, 
it is “women’s work,” which further diminishes its status position. Nearly 
60 per cent of all women employed in the South are in domestic service. 
This figure decreases as one goes north, but it still is the major type of 
employment for Negro women. 

Another thing worth noting is that many upper-class Negroes would 
be only upper-middle, middle-middle, or even lower-middle-class persons 
if they were whites. Almost any Negro professional man is upper class— 
any doctor, most dentists, lawyers, public school teachers, social workers, 
and all college teachers are in the Negro upper class, whereas most whites 
in these categories are in the middle of the middle class or the lower seg- 
ments of the upper-middle class. Only the most eminent white profes- 
sionals and those whose families are upper class are likely to have a 
recognized upper-class status. 

Negroes seem especially prone to regard the automobile as a status 
symbol. It is a notable fact that the Negro janitors in many colleges drive 
much better cars than the professors. Housing, and especially home own- 
ership, is a potent Negro status symbol, as are also skin color, straight 
hair, and nonflashy clothes. Some upward striving Negroes refuse to eat 
watermelons—at least in public—and are insulted by such entertainment 
as minstrel shows or “Amos and Andy.” Some upper-class Negroes have 
been turning to Catholicism in recent years. White Protestants often re- 
gard Catholicism as mainly a lower-class religion. Upper-class Negroes 
probably like Catholics because they are more catholic toward Negroes, 
more willing to receive them as fellow Christians, than many of the white 
Protestant denominations are. 

It is also remarked by Frazier that in recent years in northern Negro 
communities, skin color as a status symbol seems to be losing its signifi- 
cance. The ability and achievement of the person are becoming increas- 
ingly important. The Negro upper class tends to look down on the middle 
and lower class, but also to take an active part in fighting for “Negro 
Rights” and for the improvement of the life-chances for all Negroes. They 
are “race conscious” but have little regard for the lower-class Negroes 
as persons. Of course, the upper-class Negroes feel race prejudice and 
discrimination more keenly than lower-class Negroes do because it is 
obvious that they are superior on all counts to the “pore white trash” 
who are the most bitterly insistent on “keeping the nigger in his place” 
—especially Negroes who are objectively superior to the lower-class whites. 

In the following article by Mr. Handlin and the one by Mr. Sass in the 
same issue, which you should also read, super-subordinate class relations 
are clearly implied. Whether it is justified or not, it is inevitable. Judging 
by past history in similar race situations, the two races will fuse biologi- 
cally. Mr. Sass, and southerners in general, are probably correct that 
school integration will hasten race amalgamation, by marriage. How it 
will be affected by other means than marriage, no one can say for sure. 
Mr. Handlin gives plausible reasons why school integration will reduce 
amalgamation, both by marriage and other means. 

All equalization of political, economic, and other social opportunities 
will have the same results as school integration. The great difference will be 
that mixed marriages probably will tend to replace the sub rosa mixing that 


has been going on for over three hundred years, usually by the sexual 
> 
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aggression of white men on Negro women, both by rape and seduction. 
There are very few Negroes who do not have some “white blood” (genes). 
Mr. Handlin is quite right in saying cross-race marriages usually occur 
between people who are willing to trade race against class status, but 
integrated schools will increase the number of Negroes who are of equal 
class status with whites. Hence, the number of marriages between such 
people might increase, just as equal class status and lessened emphasis on 
religious differences have increased cross-religion marriages despite the 
efforts of the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish clergy to prevent it. Under 
general social equality, there seems to be no barrier to marriage between 
blondes and brunettes. Negroes are merely more noticeable brunettes. In 
fact, many Negroes are lighter than many whites. In any case, it is true 
that some blondes prefer brunettes. A beautiful, talented, healthy, well- 
educated, loyal, loving Negro girl would make any white man a good 


wife—and vice versa. 


The public debate on desegregation has dealt 
largely with the shadow of the issue rather than 
with its substance. Not states’ rights or federalism or 
the control of education, but some other gnawing 
fear—rarely expressed—lies behind the violence of 
the protest against the Supreme Court’s decision. 
The dread lest desegregation open the way to a 
contaminating race mixture is the fundamental anx- 
iety that troubles many white Southerners; it is the 
the nightmare that drives men to disregard the law 
in Tennessee and Texas and Alabama. 

It is fruitless to argue details with the victim in 
the grip of a nightmare. He will not be convinced 
that his views of race are false, or that his under- 
standing of his own history is faulty. The images 
that rouse his anxiety, illusory though they be, have 
their own reality and will not disappear through 
the simple demonstration of their irrationality. It 
may help, however, to expose the nightmare for what 
it is: a figment of the mind needlessly frightened of 
the future. 

The haunting specter of racial amalgamation cor- 
responds to nothing in the world of actuality. It is 
rather the product of three profound misconceptions. 
The men frightened by it mistake the meaning of 
the Supreme Court’s decision of 1954. They mis- 
judge the probable consequences of desegregation on 
both whites and blacks. And, most important, their 
conjectures as to what results will follow upon more 
intimate contact between Negroes and other Ameri- 
cans in the schools run counter to all the available 
evidence. 

s . . . . 

When the Supreme Court reviewed this issue in 
1954, it had almost sixty years of experience on the 
basis of which to test the validity of that argument. 
[The argument that equality could be attained 
through separateness. Ed.] Its unanimous decision was 
that the pattern of separate treatment, as it had 


developed, had not brought equality of treatment to 
the Negro. This was a question of fact and not of 
law. No serious observer of the Southern scene has 
denied that the educational facilities supplied to the 
black citizens of the Southern states were markedly 
inferior to those of the whites. Indeed, in many 
vital respects the Negro’s relative situation had ac- 
tually deteriorated since 1896. Those who had af- 
firmed the compatibility of segregation and equality 
had not in those decades of opportunity made it 
work. 

The Court was therefore compelled to review the 
findings of Plessy v. Ferguson. If separateness did 
not bring the equality guaranteed by the Fourteenth 
Amendment, then the laws establishing the segre- 
gated system were unconstitutional, for they fixed 
the Negro in an inferior place and thus deprived 
him of the rights guaranteed by the Amendment. 


Desegregation . . . does not necessarily involve 
the emergence of a single, all-inclusive, integrated 
type of school, unless the students and their parents 
choose to have it do so. The question then arises: 
what will the parents choose? 

On this point, many opponents of desegregation 
fall into an ingenious contradiction. They are prone 
to argue that the Southern Negro is content with 
the situation as it is; only the outside agitator seeks 
a change. Yet they are violently hostile to the sug- 
gestion that the colored man be given freedom of 
choice, for in their innermost hearts they fear he 
would demand to be taken into the white school. 
Thus they maintain that the Negro desires no change 
but would change if he could! 

They are wrong on both counts. The truth is that 
the Negro’s attitude is not abstract, but a concomi- 
tant of the surrounding circumstances, He is totally 
committed neither to segregation nor to integration. 


He prefers one or the other as it forms a favorable 
part of his whole life. 

Any parent—black or white—who confronts the 
choice of a school for his child thinks not in terms 
of slogans or even of general principles. He thinks 
rather in terms of very concrete considerations. 
Which institution will best equip the boy or girl for 
a desirable career? Where will he be most likely to 
be happy, to find friends, to acquire an understand- 
ing of himself and of his culture? The ultimate 
answers will vary greatly, for they depend not upon 
theory, but upon the background of the parents 
and their situation in the communities in which 
they live. 

Under conditions of genuine equality, Negroes 
have thus shown the inclination to continue to at- 
tend schools preponderantly made up of members 
of their own race. In 1949, for instance, an Indiana 
state law prohibited the segregation which there- 
tofore prevailed in some schools, including those of 
the city of Evansville. The result was not the mass 
rush to the white schools that some Hoosiers had 
anticipated. The overwhelming majority of Evans- 
ville Negroes—over 90 per cent—continued to at- 
tend their own schools. On the other hand, there is 
no doubt that the colored people of Clinton, Ten- 
nessee, or Clay, Kentucky, who braved obloquy, 
boycott, and the danger of violence to do so, 
preferred to send their children to integrated 
schools. 


The greatest problem will no doubt exist in rural 
regions which enjoy a minimum of flexibility. There 
the segregated school has been least convenient and 
most expensive; and there it most often produced 
the types of inferiority that the Supreme Court con- 
demned. It may be that no solution other than inte- 
gration in the general school system will do justice 
to the dozen Negro families of Clinton, Tennessee. 
But the fact that integration is sought there does 
not mean it will be sought everywhere. 

The experience of the colleges has been instruc- 
tive in this regard. Desegregation began sooner in 
higher than in elementary education. Yet it has not 
produced a hegira from the Negro to the white in- 
stitutions. The Universities of Texas and of North 
Carolina now admit colored students, but relatively 
few choose to attend in preference to their own 
excellent colleges. The consciousness that they 
are free to choose destroys the imputation of in- 
feriority. 


The assertion that the white race in the United 
States has maintained its purity through three cen- 
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turies of history flies completely in the face of the 
facts. Let us beg the question of whether it is even 
possible to speak of a pure race; and let us assume 
that the “whites” are one race and the “blacks” 
another. Still it is demonstrable that the “blood” of 
the one group has long since been crossed with that 
of the other. In the nature of the case, the number 
of Negroes who have passed into the white group 
is not ascertainable; estimates range as high as 
30,000 a year. Whatever the number, the trend has 
been substantial since the eighteenth century; and 
those who have “passed,” with their progeny, must 
form a considerable element of the total popula- 
tion. 

The evidence of white strains among the Negroes 
is more visible. Almost 3,000,000 Americans are 
mulattoes; and many more, whose skin color is dark- 
er, have nevertheless some degree of mixed paternity. 
Careful studies have shown that between 70 and 90 
per cent of the Negroes of the United States have 
at least one known white ancestor; the number with- 
out some such strain in their heritage must be small 
indeed. Racial intermixture was begun when the 
slaves were first brought into this country in the 
North and in the South; it was not prevented by 
the existence of slavery; nor has the persistence of 
segregation slowed it down. 

The apparent difference between the United 
States and South America is primarily one of defi- 
nition and attitude. In the United States, a man is 
a Negro, whatever his color, if he has any known 
Negro ancestor. In Brazil, and elsewhere in Latin 
America, color is determined by the preponderant 
strain. Thus in the United States a man with one 
Negro great-grandparent would be colored; in Bra- 
zil he would be white. In the United States his mar- 
riage to a white would be an intermarriage and 
would earn the opprobrium of the prejudiced; in 
Brazil it would not. Otherwise, the difference shrinks 
to one of degree. 

In any case, intermarriage has been a negligible 
factor in causing race mixture. The law forbids it in 
many parts of the country; and where it is legal the 
number of unions so consummated is small. In 
Northern cities, where such marriages are most likely 
to occur, they form only between 3 and 5 per cent 
of those in which Negroes are involved. Expressed 
in terms of the percentage of white marriages, they 
would make but an infinitesimal fraction. It is not 
thus that the blood strains have in the past been 
crossed, 

Furthermore, all of our data indicate that the 
growth of equality between the races does not in- 
crease the rate of intermarriage. There are commu- 
nities in Ontario, in northern Michigan, and in 
western Massachusetts where whites have lived side 
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by side with Negroes for more than a hundred years. 

No segregation there has kept apart the children 

of the two races. Yet the two groups have never- 

theless maintained their identity and separateness. 

Wherever statistics measure the rate of intermarriage, 
they deny rather than confirm the fear that equality 
stimulates intermarriage. In Boston, for instance, the 
percentage has fallen steadily since 1900 as the. 
position of the Negroes has improved. 

This is exactly what might be anticipated in view 
of the character of American marriage and of the 
factors that generally influence the choice of part- 
ners in it. Concealed in the Southern view is the 
curious assumption that, given freedom of choice, 
men and women would tend to select mates of the 
opposite race, for this, clearly, is a purely voluntary 
matter; mere propinquity forces no one into love. 
All the evidence points in the opposite direction. 
Marriages are usually formed among individuals of 
common cultural, social, and religious backgrounds 
—even where race does not intrude. Take a large 
city high school, where boys and girls of diverse 
antecedents mix without distinction of race, creed, 
or national origins. Ten years after graduation, the 
former students will have sorted themselves out in 
marriages with the partners closest to themselves in 
color, religion, and antecedents. This, after all, is a 
process by which the family is extended across the 
generations; and those who enter upon it have in 
mind not only their own emotions but also the 
feelings of their parents and relatives as well as of 
the children who will come of it. In the absence of 
compelling forces to the contrary, opportunity and 
inclination will alike lead to marriage within some 
existing group. 

All the scholarly investigations of the intermar- 
riages which have actually occurred confirm this 
conclusion, Such marriages are most likely to in- 
volve the lower social classes and individuals whose 
own family ties are weak. Generally it is the black 
man who marries a white woman whose status is 
inferior to his own. (Many such unions were effected 
by servicemen abroad.) The white man who takes 
a black wife is likely to be foreign-born, detached 
from any group of his own, and without binding 
social ties. Significantly a large percentage of those 
who enter upon such unions are divorced or wid- 
owed, people whose earlier attempts at marriage 
had failed. 

It is important in this connection to remember 
that the upper social groups among the Negroes 
have always frowned upon interracial marriages, 
precisely because these groups, although closest to 
the whites, were prosperous and stable in their own 
family life. Frederick Douglass thus lost a good deal 


of his popularity when he took a white wife; and 
W. E. B. DuBois, in Dusk of Dawn, describes his 
own mixed emotions as he gave up courting a 
colored girl because she looked quite white and he 
feared the inference that he was marrying outside 
the race. 

Does it not follow then that segregation, which 
established the inferiority of the Negro and prevents 
him from attaining a stable personal and family life, 
actually magnifies the incentive to seek the escape 
of intermarriage? On the other hand, any measure, 
like desegregation, which widens opportunities and 
increases the scope of equality also increases the 
stability of Negro family life, heightens self-respect, 
and thus indirectly diminishes the incentives toward 
intermarriage. WE 

With the Negro’ achievement of some degree 
of stability and the restoration of his self-confidence, 
there has been a significant change, even since 
Gunnar Myrdal noticed it in 1944. Rejecting the 
notion of his own inferiority, the Negro has ceased 
to take the white as the determining model. He has 
come to value the standards and tastes of his own 
group and often actually to take pride in his color. 
Not a few are unwilling to “pass” even though their 
pigmentation is pale enough to permit them to do 
so. The girl who holds the cake of soap in the Ebony 
advertisement is black; and she is pretty to those 
who see her because she is black. The era of the hair 
straightener is coming to an end. The notion that 
Negroes are eager to marry whites is a delusion 
born of the white’s own vanity and of his ignorance 
of the real sentiments of his fellow Americans of 
another color. 

The experience of schools in which segregation 
has come to an end amply confirms these judg- 
ments. The circumstances vary widely according to 
the conditions and traditions of the communities 
in which the adjustment occurs. In the Southern 
colleges, Negroes, once admitted, have generally 
enjoyed a minimum of social contact with white 
students. Elsewhere the relationship between the 
races has extended beyond the classroom to the for- 
mal social activities conducted under school auspices. 
But even when the boy and girl of different col- 
ors dance together at the senior prom, they do 
not think of dating. They hesitate, as does the 
Methodist with the Catholic, because courtship and 
marriage involve an altogether different order of 
considerations. 

The obsession with the unreal dangers of inter- 
marriages has unfortunately obscured the true source 
of race mixture in the past and in the present. The 
white ancestors of the mulattoes and of the Negroes 


of varying degrees of lightness of skin were not 
married to blacks. These are the progeny of relation- 
ships outside wedlock; and miscegenation, not inter- 
marriage, has, in the United States, been the mode 
of infusing the black with the white strain in our 
society. Furthermore, miscegenation under these 
terms was the direct product of the inferiority of 
Negro women. Whatever has tended to increase that 
inferiority has increased the rate of miscegenation. 
Whatever diminishes it lowers the rate. In that 
sense, the segregation actually is indirectly more 
conducive to the mixture of races than is desegrega- 
tion. 

Through much of the nineteenth century, white 
men who kept black concubines suffered no loss of 
social esteem thereby. Until the Civil War, the 
women were their property, and no control limited 
the treatment accorded them. In most of the South- 
ern states miscegenation was no crime, although 
intermarriage was. 

Concubinage began to decline after the Civil War. 
It hardly exists now. It was extirpated by the libera- 
tion of the Negroes, which removed their women 
from the absolute power of the masters. 

Less formal sexual relations between white men 
and black women, however, were long thereafter 
tolerated in many parts of the South. They were 
facilitated by the disorganization of Negro family 
life and by the simple brute fact that blacks were 
incapable of protecting their daughters and sisters 
against the aggressions of those who had once been 
their masters. The law and the mores were 
alike acquiescent. There are authentic, if scarcely 
credible, instances of respectable white businessmen 
who warned off the Negro preacher who wished 
to strengthen the morals of the women in his 
flock. 

Insofar as that can be measured, the incidence 
of interracial sexual intercourse seems also to have 
declined perceptibly in the last forty years. It has 
fallen off precisely because the Negro now sees the 
prospect of leading a decent family life and because 
he himself has grown in self-respect and in the power 
to resist. The transformation in the general concep- 
tion of what the law and the practices of society 
owe him is the most important element in that 
change. par nite sy ah vee 

In the perspective of centuries, amalgamation may 
or may not be desirable. The question is unreal and 
irrelevant. Our problem is immediate; and in the 
perspective of the next few decades the creation of 
a school system that segregates none of our children 
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against their will and offers all of them equal treat- 
ment can only help us all. 


Desegregation 

[With the following statement by Herbert Ravenel 
Sass the Atlantic concludes the discussion between 
Mr. Sass and Oscar Handlin contained in the ar- 
ticles in this issue on desegregation: “Mixed Schools 
and Mixed Blood” and “Where Equality Leads.”— 
The Editors.] 

That 30-odd million white Southerners, rational in 
all other ways, are, as Professor Handlin thinks, 
irrational on the one subject of race is surely un- 
likely, and all the more so because their views are 
based upon long experience, not theory. By many 
in the North, the Deep South is considered bar- 
barous, but Virginia and North Carolina have been 
esteemed as enlightened. Both those states just en- 
acted new and drastic laws to prevent mixed schools. 
Is it seriously contended that the people of Virginia 
and North Carolina are irrational? 

Professor Handlin’s statement that Southerners’ 
views of race are false is a sweeping assertion. Many 
scientists affirm the reality of racial differences. Lat- 
terly, however, they have found it hard to get a 
hearing. Speaking of this censorship, Dr. Carleton 
S. Coon, University of Pennsylvania, outstanding 
physical anthropologist, said in 1951: “This tend- 
ency has been carried so far that it is difficult to 
have a truly scientific, objective book on race pub- 
lished or reviewed”; and in 1954, “Basing their ideas 
on the concept of the brotherhood of man, certain 
writers, who are mostly social anthropologists, con- 
sider it immoral to study race, and produce book 
after book exposing it as a ‘myth.’ Their argument 
is that because the study of race once gave ammu- 
nition to racial fascists who misused it, we should 
pretend that races do not exist.” 

Professor Handlin’s assertion that desegregation 
would actually check amalgamation flies in the face 
of reality. The whole theory and practice of school 
integration necessarily rests upon the premise that 
there is no real difference between our two races 
except skin color. Successfully integrated schools 
would turn out successive generations in whom, be- 
cause they are imbued with this philosophy, the 
instinct of race preference would have been sup- 
pressed. One need look no farther than Brazil to 
see that where this happens racial amalgamation 
ultimately ensues. 

Herbert Ravenel Sass 
Charleston, S. C. 
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Things to Think About 


1. The last sentence in my introduction snould arouse a good class discussion. 


Would you like to try it? Would it make any difference if there were Negroes 
in the class? 


. Have someone report on Mr. Sass’s main points in his Atlantic article. Who 


is Mr. Sass? 


. Find the most anti-Negro white person you can and see if you can explain 


his (or her) feelings on a social class, or other sociological basis. 


. Discuss: “There are more marked differences in attitude and behavior be- 


tween upper and lower class whites than between middle class whites and up- 
per class Negroes.” 


. Why are Negroes (if they are) more given to ritual, social clubs, and “con- 


spicuous expenditure” than whites?” Does this have anything to do with the 


growth of Negro fraternities and sororities? Is it “good” or “bad”? 


42. My First Boss 


Ralph McGill 


Ralph Emerson McGill (1898- ) was born in Soddy, Tennessee. He studied at 


Vanderbilt University, 1917, 1919-22; L.LD., University of Miami (Fla.), 
1949. During World War I, he was with the Marines. After the war, he 
worked up from sports editor to become Editor-in-Chief of The Atlanta 
Constitution in 1952. He won the Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing in 
1958. McGill is a prolific writer of syndicated columns and magazine 
articles. 

There are at least two theories about how to produce better relations 
between the races. One says we must go slow, talk to people about the 
contradictions between our democratic-Christian ideals and the ugly facts 
of prejudice and discrimination, and by education and persuasion grad- 
ually teach people to see the irrationality and un-Americanism of racial 
discrimination. Argue with people; pray with them and for them; get 
Divine help—and the help of school teachers—to change our minds and 
hearts; teach us our duty to love and honor all our fellow men and to 
treat them justly according to their deserts. Thus we eventually will solve 
the problem and feel righteous and thankful that we are not as other men. 

The other theory is that most prejudice is based on ignorance, fear, 
self-pity, and feelings of inferiority for which we compensate by aggres- 
sion and feelings of false superiority. Therefore, we should put ourselves, 
or be compelled to put ourselves, into social situations in which we will 
be forced to learn the facts about the alleged inferiority of the subordinate 
class and by experience learn that we do not need to fear them. We then 
will replace self-pity with self-respect and our compensatory behavior 
with a realistic evaluation of our own strengths and weaknesses compared 


Ralph McGill, “My First Boss,” The Atlantic Monthly (February, 1959), pp. 68-70. Reprinted by 
permission. 


MY FIRST BOSS 


to those of others. This is the logic of compulsory integration of educa- 
tion, recreation, work, and religion; of F. E. P. C. laws; of integration 
in the armed services; of anti-segregation housing laws; of equal treat- 
ment in hotels, restaurants, and public transportation. If people are forced 
to work, play, study, and worship together, they will tend to judge each 
other on the basis of individual merit rather than by biased and preju- 
diced stereotypes based on ignorance and lack of first-hand experience. 

Experience and empirical research have shown that the first theory is 
false; that it tends to perpetuate the very conditions it is supposed to 
remedy; it is a rationalization for attempting to preserve the status quo. 
The second theory is true. It is based upon the principle of learning by 
doing, of the superiority of acting over talking. One may read all about 
how to play golf, intensely desire to do it well, even pray about it, but he 
will never learn until he starts swinging the clubs, making poor shots, 
tramping the fairways. This is so sensible and obvious, it seems impos- 
sible that we should have deluded ourselves about the “Negro Problem” 
for a hundred years after the Civil War. Actually, the Negro Problem is 
the “White Problem.” More generally, the main problems of social con- 
flict and control stem from the behavior of the superordinate rather than 
the subordinate classes. The superordinate classes are always in the more 
strategic position; hence the moral responsibility for constructive change 
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is theirs. 


Early in 1919 the war-swollen U.S. Marine Corps 
notified its “duration” enlisted men that those who 
planned to return to school could apply for dis- 
charge on that basis. Certain papers of recommen- 
dation and, I believe, an oath of intent had to be 
provided. Mine was filed, declaring a purpose to 
return to Vanderbilt University at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, where I had been a freshman at the time 
of enlistment, and I was discharged about mid- 
March. 

It was too late to enter spring term, but I went 
to Nashville and arranged to be on hand in Sep- 
tember. I also applied for a student loan and put 
my name on the list of those who would need part- 
time jobs. After a brief visit with former classmates, I 
went on to my home at Chattanooga. 

There, through my father’s assistance, I got a job. 
It was one about which I often find myself thinking 
today, as the deep-South racial tensions, fanned by 
unreasoning fanaticism and exploited recklessly and 
cynically by politicians, take on preposterous pro- 
portions. I was the only white member of the work- 
ing crew with which I had a job, and the foreman 
was, of course, a Negro. I worked with him from 
late March through August, and it was a pleasant 
and rewarding summer. 

My father was a minor officer and sales manager 
of a small heating and roofing company in Chatta- 
nooga. The approaching recession of 1920 was be- 
ginning to be felt, and there were not many summer 
jobs. I wanted one which would be out-of-doors 
hard work, as in the fall I intended to try for the 


football team. After three days of job. hunting my 
father looked at my discouraged face and said, “One 
of the roofing crews is short a man.” 

“Could I have it? I asked. 

“Its Charlies,” he said. “You mind working 
under him?” 

“No,” I said, “Charlie’s fine.” 

The real rough work of roofing was done by Ne- 
groes, with white sheet-metal workers doing the flash- 
ing, gutter, and ventilating jobs. Charlie I knew 
rather well. He had been with. the company a long 
time, and I had been seeing him around for years 
when I would go by to see my father. In elementary 
and secondary school years I frequently rode the 
two miles from our suburb to the Chattanooga 
Carnegie Library for books, and I’d always drop by 
the company office before the journey home. 

Charlie White was a humpbacked man, quite 
black, of indeterminate age. He must have been in 
in his early sixties. His arms, I suppose, were no 
longer than average, but because of his hump, which 
caused him to seem to be thrown forward in pos- 
ture, the arms dangled and appeared, at least to my 
boy’s eyes, abnormally long. Despite his deformity 
he had powerful arms and was as agile as anyone 
else. He had a deeply lined face and an almost aqui- 
line nose. His bright, quizzical eyes gave him a quaint, 
almost elfin look. I remembered that the first time 
I saw him, years before, I was startled by a sort of 
coincidence. I had just finished reading The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame, and when I walked into the 
back of the shop and saw Charlie, I was, for a mo- 
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ment, almost afraid. But then he came over and 
asked me who I was, and I saw he was just a kind 
man with a humped back. On days of heavy rain 
the roofing crews would come into the shop, and 
Charlie, when he saw me there, would always have 
some pleasant word with me. So, when my father 
said it would be Charlie’s crew, I told him it would 
be fine. He nodded and added, “You'll come in with 
me early tomorrow.” 

In these last several years of tensions I have tried 
hard to recollect any rationalization I may have 
gone through about working with a Negro roofing 
crew. I have been unable to recall any. Now and 
then, in the weeks that followed my going on the 
job, the president and chief owner of the company, 
a smug sort of man who wore a collar later to be 
made famous by Herbert Hoover, would see us come 
in from an early finish on a job. Two or three times 
he stopped me and said, “How are you and Charlie 
getting on?” “Fine,” Pd say. I recall he had a some- 
what questioning look on his face. It never occurred 
to me that he was probing for some answer about 
how it felt to be working with, and under the 
direction of, a Negro. 

Certainly I was asking myself no questions on that 
first morning when I went down to begin the job. 
We—my parents and I—were from east Tennessee 
farm backgrounds and Scottish and Welsh ancestry. 
We were strict Presbyterians, with prayers at meals 
and Bible reading at night. On the farm, from which 
we had moved to Chattanooga, any house help we 
had was from the white tenants on the place. I did 
not see a Negro until I was six years old. I was never 
taught any prejudice about them since that was not 
according to Scripture. I know, in school, of course, 
that many boys thought otherwise, but somehow 
it always seemed some problem of their own. 

So I wasn’t bothered when I went to work. Nor 
was I troubled during that pleasant summer, though 
the work was airty and hard and often exhausting. 

Charlie was waiting by the old Ford truck, and 
three Negro men, all older than I, were standing 
nearby talking. The truck was loaded with shingle- 
width bales of composition roofing, ladders, sections 
of gutters, sheets of galvanized iron, and two fire 
pots of the kind used by sheet-metal workers to 
heat their soldering irons. The talk was desultory. 
Charlie teased me a bit, saying that he doubted if 
a college boy could do the work without “white- 
eyeing,” a phrase used to describe being overcome 
by heat. I told him that once, when I was about 
thirteen and was spending the summer back on my 

grandmother’s farm, I had white-eyed pitching hay 
into a loft on a very hot afternoon. My uncle had 
told me the phrase had come into use because when 


a person collapsed from the heat the eyes rolled 
back until only the whites showed. Charlie asked 
me a few questions, and I told him I wanted to get 
my legs and back in shape for football. He chuckled 
and said, “Imagine that.” I went on to tell him I 
had played guard as a freshman and explained how 
important it was for a lineman to have good legs. 
He found this amusing, chuckling over it. And I 
guess, in retrospect, he had a right to be amused. 

The first job was to roof a new house, a single- 
story one and not too large. Charlie backed the truck 
up close by the house. Then he and two of the other 
Negroes put up two ladders, tied on carpenters’ 
aprons with pockets for the roofing nails, filled them 
about half full, took their hammers and heavy scis- 
sors, and went up to the roof. The third Negro, the 
youngest, and I were to carry the baled shingles up 
the ladders to the roof as they were needed. It looked 
simple. One balanced a bundle on a shoulder and, 
holding it lightly with the finger tips climbed up 
with it. One of the men had such a fine sense of 
balance he could go right up without putting a hand 
to the load until he was at the top and had to put 
it on the roof. But for me, it was difficult. The bun- 
dle bit into my shoulder, and the roughness of the 
edges chafed my neck and cheek. On the first trip 
up I almost fell backward with it. But I persevered. 
I knew they, and especially Charlie, were watching 
me. 

They may have had some questions about my 
willingness to do a full share of work. And Charlie, 
though he never said so, must have thought I was 
a fool talking about working to strengthen my legs. 
Late that day he said to me, as I started to climb, 
“This sorta thing will help yo’ legs.” I looked down 
at him, but his face was impassive. That night when 
we came in, Charlie walked over with me toward 
my father, who was looking at us inquiringly. “This 
young man,” he said, “he is goin’ to be a good helper, 
yes, sir, a good one.” 

I think I was. I began to look forward to the 
days and my ride out to the jobs beside Charlie. 
We talked endlessly. At noon we ate our packages 
of lunch together. He talked to me about the trade 
of roofing as if he believed I would follow it. He 
had a strong, honest pride in his work because he 
was expert at it. 

The worst part of the work for me was the tar and 
gravel roofs. They meant pulling up huge buckets 
of gravel and smaller ones of pitch with block and 
rope. The “cooker,” a dirty monster coated with 
glistening tar spilled on it from past jobs, had to be 
set up, fired, and filled with lumps of tar cut from 
their containers. 

The roof first had to be covered with a composi- 


tion material which had a feltlike texture and smelled 
of tar. It came in rolls. Once it was down, the whole 
thing was covered with hot pitch, spread with mops. 
In the worst rags of old work shoes to be found, our 
feet wrapped in sacking, we toiled like demons in 
the smoke and heat, spreading the hot pitch. There 
could be no delay. Nor could the pitch be too thin 
or too thick. Charlie, a hunched, black Mephistoph- 
eles with his own mop, tarred and sticky, was every- 
where, directing here, giving a spot there a needed 
touch. The gravel had to be spread into the first 
coating of still soft tar. And that, too, was fast and 
demanding. And then came another pouring and 
spreading of tar. It was furious, backbreaking, arm- 
wearing work, and the heat was sometimes dreadful. 
But none of us white-eyed, not even in August when 
the thermometer was around ninety-five in the shade. 

By midsummer I realized I had become very fond 
of Charlie and he of me. Neither of us expressed 
it, but we knew that each of us understood. Two or 
three times when we were too late getting in from 
some distant job to go into the shop, which would 
be closed, Charlie took me to his house. His wife 
was a large, motherly woman who always had a 
pitcher of iced tea and graham crackers waiting. 
They had no children. We’d sit on Charlie’s small 
front porch, with the summer dusk about us, and 
drink the tea, grateful for the end of the day and 
the departure of the sun. There were houses crowded 
close on either side, and their occupants, too, were 
on the porches seeking coolness. It always seemed 
to me that Charlie talked a little louder than usual, 
to be sure they would hear. He would talk of the 
job, and he never failed to brag mightily about me, 
declaring I was the best helper a man could have. 
I had caught on quick, he vowed, and could make 
a good roofer if I wanted to. He never mentioned 
my legs, after the first day, and I was grateful for 
that. 

In my last week on the job we both began to talk 
sadly of my quitting to go off to school at Nashville. 
I, of course, was eager but had a real regret at part- 
ing with him. He knew I had to have a job there 
and that I would borrow some money. I had ex- 
plained the student loan system. He worried, as did 
I, that I hadn’t saved more out of my pay. He was 
inclined to blame my spending habits on my having 
been in the Marines. 

There were to be two or three days between my 
quitting and my departure on the Dixie Flyer. It 
came through around midnight, and Charlie in- 
sisted he would bring the old truck out and take 
me and my trunk down to the station. He came 
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about ten thirty. My parents and I were sitting on 
the front porch, waiting. Charlie was wearing a 
neat, dark suit of what certainly was not summer 
material. He spoke to my mother in an old-fashioned 
Chesterfieldian manner, and then he and I carried 
the trunk out and into the truck. He waited there 
while I went back and bade my parents good-by. 

I climbed into the familiar front seat, with the 
old smell of tarred composition roofing about it, 
and we went to the station, saying little. We checked 
the trunk and then stood outside talking, since the 
waiting rooms were segregated. Mostly we recol- 
lected amusing things about some of the jobs and 
some of the near-accidents. 

The train came, backing in as it did at Chatta- 
nooga’s old Union Station, and it was time to go. 
We walked over by the gates. I looked at him and 
he at me. Suddenly he moved up and put his arms 
around me and I put mine about him, feeling, with 
a sort of shock, the hard thrust of the hump on his 
back. “Don’t forget me,” he said. “TIl never forget 
you, Charlie,” I said. “You are one of the finest men 
I’ve ever known.” 

He stepped back, reached in his inside coat pocket, 
and took out an envelope. 

“Don’t you open this till you get on the train,” 
he said, “and it’s out of the station.” 

We shook hands, with the people who were wait- 
ing for arrivals looking on curiously, and I turned 
so he wouldn’t see my eyes and walked hurriedly 
up the train to my car. 

When the train was out of the station, I opened 
the envelope. There was a folded five-dollar bill 
and a scrawled note. “For my helper to spend at 
school,” it read. It was then I wept. 

I wrote Charlie and thanked him, and later I 
wrote him about making the first football squad. 
I told him the legs were strong from climbing lad- 
ders. My father wrote me that Charlie read the 
letters to his crew and made his new helper, a young 
Negro, unhappy with stories of his college helper. 

During the Christmas holidays I went to see him, 
disturbed to hear he had been sick during November 
with pneumonia but had gone to work. He was 
bright and gay and pleased with the present I had 
brought. His wife had baked a chocolate cake for 
me. 

In January I had a letter from my father. Charlie 
had gone home ill again and had died two days 
later of a second attack of pneumonia. I sat there 
in the fraternity house room, remembering him with 
his arms tight about me at the station and hearing 
him say, “Don’t forget me.” 
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Things to Think About 


T; 


wre 


Did you ever have a good Japanese, Indian, Chinese, or Negro friend? Have 
those who say “Yes,” write about it, and read a few of the better ones (anony- 
mously) to the class. 


. How does the story of Charlie White affect you? Can you tell why? 
. Have you ever been compelled to do something you didn’t want to do and 


then were glad you were so compelled? If so, describe it. 


. Do you think the Supreme Court’s phrase, “with all deliberate speed,” was 


a good one, or an unfortunate one? Why? 


. How would you account for McGill’s untypical-for-a-Southerner behavior in 


his relations with Charlie? 


43. I Wanted To Be Somebody 


Althea Gibson 


Althea Gibson (1927-— ) was born in Silver, South Carolina. She was so young 


when the family came to Harlem that Harlem is the only home she remem- 
bers. She finished junior high and entered Yorkville Trade School but 
attended very irregularly. Her father beat her so badly she fled to the 
S.P.C.C., but finally returned home. She started playing paddle tennis on 
a P.A.L. Play Street, then real tennis at the Cosmopolitan Club, and 
ended at Forest Hills and Wimbledom as Champion of the World. She 
finished high school, was a student at Florida A. and M. College, and is 
now trying to become a professional singer. She went around the world 
in 1956 with a State Department Good Will Tennis Tour which was a 
great success. 

Climbing the social ladder is difficult for anyone, but especially so for 
a woman, and almost impossible for a Negro girl reared in the slums of 
Harlem. Babe Ruth, the orphan; Floyd Patterson, the near-delinquent; 
Joe Louis from the cottonfields near Dothan, Alabama, are inspiring suc- 
cess stories of the sort Americans have loved since Horatio Alger novel- 
ized the pattern—which, of course, has been with us since colonial times: 
from indentured servants and ex-inmates of Debtors’ Prison to First 
Families of Virginia; log cabin to White House; poor apprentice to 
merchant prince; immigrant to millionaire. The three examples above are 
“upward and onward” by way of athletic prowess. 

One might add the story of Jackie Robinson. He was born in southern 
Georgia of a very poor family. The father died young, and the mother 
somehow managed to move her family to Pasadena and keep them all 
in school. Jackie had a remarkable high school and college athletic record, 
as did his brother Mack, who set the broad jump record in the Olympics 
—which Jackie finally beat. Mack was his first hero and evidently helped 
the family on its upward climb. Jackle’s greatest claim to fame probably 


Althea Gibson, “What It’s Like To Be The Champ,” Saturday Evening Post (September 6, 1958). 
This is the third of three articles under the general title, “I Wanted To Be Somebody.” Reprinted 


by permission. 
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is that he had a remarkable mother who managed to make all her children 
desire to excel. Jackie was also lucky to be Branch Rickey’s chosen instru- 
ment for cracking the Big League taboo against Negro players. Robinson 
deserves great credit, of course, because the success of Rickey’s plan de- 
pended upon the poise and self-control Robinson showed when the going 
got tough—as it did many times during his first few years with the Dodg- 
ers. After all, though they have done a lot for Negroes and immigrant 
boys, boxing, basketball, baseball, and football are rather low-brow sports 
compared to tennis, track, and golf. 

So the Althea Gibson story is more remarkable than any of its male- 
counterpart careers. Here was a wild little girl from the slums of Harlem, 
a near-delinquent, over-sized and not very good looking, a lone-wolf child 
fist-fighting in the gutter. Her tennis racquet was the weapon with which 
she broke all the barriers of social class and caste and ended up as front 
page news on all the morning papers of the world; dining and dancing 
with the Duke of Kent; receiving her trophy from the hands of the Queen 
of England; a letter from President Eisenhower and a telegram from 
Governor Harriman; a world celebrity and world traveler, with the poise 
and graciousness of one born to upper middle class modes of life. 

It has been pointed out that education, athletics, show business, and 
making money (unless by activities which are of dubious moral or legal 
standing) are the main ways by which one may rise in the social class 
pyramid. For the very lowest classes, athletics seems to be the easiest 
way to raise one’s status. However, even in boxing, Jim Jeffries was se- 
verely criticized for not “drawing the color line” in 1910. Jack Johnson 
had to go to Australia to win the world championship in 1908. It was 
largely to regain the title for the “white race” that Jeffries came out of 
retirement to fight Johnson in 1910. From 1908 to 1960, the heavyweight 
title has been held by American Negroes for 23 of the 52 years. No one 
talks about the “white hope” any more. If the heavyweight king is an 
American, we are happy. It was a great forward step in gaining higher 
status for Negroes to be admitted to big league baseball. Professional 
football and basketball had paved the way. In northern colleges, Negroes 
have gained almost complete freedom to compete in all college sports. They 
have done a great deal to keep the United States close to first place in 
Olympic track competition. 

Probably the next best avenue of upward mobility for Negroes (after 
higher education) is “show business.” Among the famous vocalists are 
Dorothy Maynor, Marian Anderson, Mahalia Jackson, Harry Belafonte, 
Sammy Davis, and Paul Robeson, not to mention many other able singers, 
dancers, and band leaders. Many able young Negro writers are now ap- 
pearing, such as James Baldwin and Richard Wright. There are rising 
young sociologists like Ira de A. Reid and Preston Valien and an increas- 
ing number of bright young Negroes in all fields of higher education. No 
longer are Negro scholars limited to teaching in Negro schools, though 
the number in non-Negro schools is disappointingly small. 

Let us now turn to the story of the Gibson girl. It should encourage 
us to hope for the day when Negroes are given full acceptance as equals 


throughout our country. i 

In 1957, I was an established internationalist, so Walker, my old play-street supervisor, and Edna 
the United States Lawn Tennis Association paid Mae Robinson came with us. She slipped twenty 
my way to Wimbledon. My tennis coach, Sydney dollars into my hand and told me it was for extra 


Llewellyn, drove me to Idlewild airport. Buddy spending money. 
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I was traveling light, with just two bags and my 
three tennis rackets. The flight to England was beau- 
tiful. The air was smooth and the food irresistable, 
and I felt as though I were going away on a won- 
derful vacation. i ae 

The day I played my first match at Wimbledon 
a lot of people in the stands must have doubted my 
ability. My opponent was a Hungarian girl, Suzy 
Kormoczy, whose tiny size, five feet, two inches, 
made us look like Mutt and Jeff as we walked out 
on the court. But Suzy was on her game that day. I 
won both sets, 6-4, 6-4, but Suzy didn’t yield with- 
out a struggle. It was the most difficult match of 
the tournament for me, although the British news- 
papers had hoped that the sixteen-year-old English 
girl, Christine Truman, would make things hot for 
me in the semifinals. 

I got to the dressing room about two hours before 
the semifinal and took it easy until they called us. 
Officials told Christine and me that the Duchess 
of Kent was in the royal box, and that we should 
turn toward the box and curtsy as we walked out 
on the court. Id seen curtsies done in the movies, 
and I was sure I could manage it. 

Alter we took care of the curtsy bit, and posed 
for photographers, Christine and I spun a racket. 
I won and elected to serve first. The crowd was ex- 
_ cited, applauding each good shot and humming 
with praise for the way Christine was playing. But 
after I put away the first set, and it was clear that 


I wasn’t likely to have much trouble winning, every- ° 


body quieted down. 

Tt was like when the Yankees were winning a 
game at Milwaukee in last year’s World Series. I 
didn’t blame them in the least. They hadn’t had a 
winner for a long time in England. They were very 
sporting about it, though. When the match was 
over, and I had won, they gave me a wonderful 
hand. I was pretty excited. It was quite a feeling to 
be a Wimbledon finalist. 


Right here, I have to make a confession. I’d been 
so hopeful that I might win the tournament that 
the first week I was in London I'd picked out a 
beautiful evening gown to wear to the Wimbledon 
Ball. Even worse than that, I’d worked for days on 
a speech to give at the ball in case I won. I was all 
set. All I had to do how was to beat Darlene Hard, 
the California, girl who had won the other semifinal 
match. DIr Ss DEY Tk” 

About an hour before the match, I went out on 
one of the side courts to practice with Shirley 


Bloomer, and while we were hitting back and forth 
I saw Queen Elizabeth eating lunch on the club- 
house porch. Instead of making me nervous, it made 
me feel more eager than ever to get out there and 
play. I went back into the dressing room to change 
into a fresh shirt, and then I was ready. Darlene 
and I collected our final instructions, including how 
to curtsy to the queen, and then went out to play. 

It was hot, about 96, and I never felt more like 
playing tennis. There is something about a hot, still 
day that brings out the best in your shots; the sweat 
seems to loosen your muscles and perfect your aim. 
Anyway, I got off on the right foot, serving hard 
and well, and I won the first set, 6-3, in exactly 
twenty-five minutes. Maybe the heat bothered Dar- 
lene, but whatever it was, I felt all along that it 
was my day. When I rushed the net, I got the volley; 
when I stayed in backcourt and Darlene charged 
the net, I passed her. When I had won, they tell me 
I kept saying “At last! At last!” All I can remem- 
ber doing is running up to the net and shaking hands 
with Darlene and saying that she had played very 
well and that I had been lucky. 

The officials asked us to walk over to the umpire’s 
chair, where the trophies were spread out on a 
table. Workmen unrolled a red carpet from the royal 
box to the table, and we stood at attention as Queen 
Elizabeth walked gracefully out on the court. She 
wore a pretty print dress, a white hat and white 
gloves, and she was absolutely immaculate, even in 
all that heat. One of the officials called me to step 
forward and accept my award. I walked up to the 
queen, made a deep curtsy and shook the hand that 
she held out to me. 

“My congratulations,” she said; “it must have 
been terribly hot out there.” 

I said, “Yes, Your Majesty, but I hope it wasn’t 
as hot in the royal box. At least I was able to stir 
up a breeze.” 

The queen had a wonderful speaking voice and 
she looked exactly as a queen ought to look, except 
more beautiful than you would expect. She handed 
me the gold salver, on which the names of all the 
previous Wimbledon champions were engraved, and 
I curtsied again and backed away while Darlene 
stepped forward to receive her runner-up trophy. 
(I remembered that backing away from my years 
of moviegoing.) 

After that, the queen walked back to the royal 
box, and the photographers began to bombard us. 
I thought about something I had read in a book 
Helen Wills wrote about her career in tennis. “My 
feelings,” she said, “when that final Wimbledon 
match was mine, I cannot describe. This was the 
prize for all the games I had ever played since I 
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was a little girl.” I knew exactly what she meant. 

After all the photographs were taken, I was led 
to the television room, where Dan Haskell inter- 
viewed me. He was the professional at the All Eng- 
land Club, of which I had automatically become a 
lifetime member by winning the championship. The 
two WAC captains were waiting for me in the dress- 
ing room, and they took care of all my things while 
I soaked in a hot bath for a solid half hour. By the 
time I had dressed, there was a small heap of tele- 
grams at my locker, and I read some of them before 
we set out for London. 

CONGRATULATIONS, EDNA CRIED WITH JOY, I 
KNEW YOU'D DO IT. SUGAR RAY. 

THE STUDENTS, FACULTY AND PRINCIPAL OF 
WILLISTON HIGH SCHOOL EXTEND HEARTIEST 
CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR WINNING THE 
SINGLES CHAMPIONSHIP AT WIMBLEDON. B. T. 
WASHINGTON, PRINCIPAL. 

CONGRATULATIONS TO A FELLOW NEW YORK- 
ER ON WINNING THE WIMBLEDON CHAMPION- 
SHIP. WE ARE ALL VERY PROUD OF YOU. AVER- 
ELL HARRIMAN. 


There were lots of others, but I barely had time 
to look at them before I had to hurry out and drive 
to Angela’s. It was almost five o'clock, and the Wim- 
bledon Ball was supposed to get under way at seven. 
Lew Hoad, who had won the men’s singles cham- 
pionship, was to be king of the ball, and I was the 
queen. I didn’t want to miss a minute of it. 

Kay wouldn’t go to the ball because she didn’t 
have a formal gown. Dot went, though. We took a 
cab from her hotel. When we got out, in front of 
the Dorchester, where the ball was being held, a 
crowd on the sidewalk broke into the most pleasant 
applause I had ever heard in my life. As I walked 
into the ballroom, everyone stood up and applauded. 
I was escorted to the head table and seated between 
the Duke of Kent, who was the master of cere- 
monies, and Lew Hoad. 

We had a goodly number of drinks and then din- 
ner, and afterward the duke gaveled the assembly 
to attention and introduced first Lew and then me. 
Each of us made a short speech. 

After that it was time for the dancing. Lew and 
I were to start it off, and he asked me to pick the 
song. I suggested April Showers, and he said fine, 
so that’s what the band played as we circled the 
ballroom once to get the ball started. After that 
everybody joined in, and the joy was unconfined. 
Ham Richardson and Vic Seixas insisted on my 
singing a couple of songs, so I got up on the band- 
stand and sang If I Loved You, and Around the 
World. I got a big hand, but, after all, under the 
circumstances I probably would have been applaud- 
ed no matter how I sang. 
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After the dance—I even danced with the Duke— 
Dot and Angela and her boy friend and I all went 
to a night club to finish off the evening. I sang a 
couple of more songs there, which shows you what 
a good time I was having, and by the time we got 
back to Angela's flat it was early in the morning. 
But it had been a wonderful evening and a wonder- 
ful day. 

It seemed like a long way from 143rd Street. 

Shaking hands with the Queen of England was 
a long way from being forced to sit in the colored 
section of the bus going into downtown Wilmington, 
North Carolina. Dancing with the Duke of Kent 
was a long way from not being allowed to bowl in 
Jefferson City, Missouri, because the white custom- 
ers complained about it. And maybe best of all was 
the letter of congratulation I got right after the 
tournament, signed, “Dwight D. Eisenhower.” 

There is one other memento of that Wimbledon 
victory that I cherish. It’s a column written by Milton 
Gross in the New York Post. Milton was with my 
mother and father when the news came over the 
radio that I had won, and he heard exactly what 
they said. 

“I didn’t think she would,” my mother said. „I 
didn’t think a Negro girl could go that high.” 

“I knew she would do it,” my father said. “I knew 
she had the strength to do it.” 

“Strength?” Milton wanted to know. “What kind, 
of strength do you mean?” 

“Physical strength,” Daddy said, “and any other 
kind of strength that’s needed.” 

One of the high spots I am not likely to forget 
is my welcome home to New York a couple of days 
after I won at Wimbledon. My mother was the first 
person I ran up to when I got off the airplane. I 
heard her telling the reporters, “I always knew Althea 
could do it.” And a few hours later, when we got 
to 143rd Street, I saw that Daddy V. grei it big, 
too, with all the people on the block standing on 
the sidewalk and him leaning out of the third-floor 
window, waving and hollering at me. 

It meant a lot to me to have all those people come 
out of their tired old apartment houses up and down 
143rd Street to tell me how glad they were that one 
of the neighbors’ children had gone out into the 
world and done something big. 

Two days later the City of New York threw one of 
its ticker-tape wi, > me, up Broadway to City 
Hall, where Mayor Wagner gave me the a 
of the city. A little later, he gave it to me all over 
again at a wonderful luncheon at the Waldort- 
Astoria. P 

Of course, it wasn’t long before I had to push 
all the Wimbledon glory into the back of my mind 
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and start worrying about how I was going to do at 
Forest Hills. First, though, I went out to Chicago 
for the National Clay tournament, which I won. 
Then I had the pleasure of playing for the United 
States in the Wightman Cup matches against Great 
Britain. This is the closest an American girl can 
come to Davis Cup competition—at least it’s inter- 
national, country against country. I had been re- 
sentful about not being picked in 1956. I played 
good tennis all that year and wound up ranked No. 
2 in the United States. But the people who picked 
the Wightman Cup team went strictly by 1955, 
when I was ranked No. 8. But my bitterness was 
forgotten when I went out on the Edgeworth Club 
courts at Sewickley, Pennsylvania, in August, 1957, 
to play for the United States. 

It was a lot more exciting than just playing for 
Althea Gibson. Now I could understand what the 
boys meant when they said that playing in the Davis 
Cup matches is different from playing in any tourna- 
ment, that it gives you a funny feeling to hear the 
umpire call, “Advantage, United States,” instead 
of “Advantage, Mr. Smith.” I was happy that I 
played well enough to help our United States team 
win for the twenty-first consecutive time. I beat 
Shirley Bloomer of England, 6—4, 4-6, 6-2, in the 
first match of the series. In my second match, I 
beat Christine Truman, the bobby-soxer I’d played 
_at Wimbledon. 

It was a good warm-up for the big one at Forest 
Hills. TOTES oe AaS 

Then we drove out to Forest Hills. It was quite 
different from my first trip out there, when Rhoda 

Smith and I had taken the D train and then the 

F train and then had walked to the stadium. I was 

a finalist. Win or lose, I was going to play for the 

women’s singles championship of the United States. 

I was already No. 2 ranking woman player in the 

country, and if I could win this one match nothing 
could keep me from being ranked No. 1 next year. 

I won quite easily. Louise played fairly well in 
spots, but she no longer was the player who had 
outlasted me back in 1950. I beat her, 6-3, 6-2, 
and it was a marvelous feeling to see that last point 
go home. I wondered if the folks were watching 
on the television set back on 143rd Street. I shook 
hands with Louise, posed for photographers, accept- 
ed my trophy from Vice President Richard Nixon, 
and talked endlessly to reportérs before I went in 
to take my shower. 

The most popular question seemed to be whether 
this victory was as exciting as winning at Wimble- 
don. Winning at Wimbledon was wonderful, I said, 
and it meant a lot to me. But there is nothing quite 


like winning the championship of your own country. 

Of course, all of my problems weren’t solved be- 
cause I was the champion woman tennis player of 
the world. Not by a long shot. I was only thirty 
years old and I had the best part of my life still to 
live. I had to think about making enough money to 
support myself, about fitting myself, a Negro girl, 
into the larger world that I had come to know and 
enjoy, and about whether I wanted to get married. 

As far as making money was concerned, I had 
my mind pretty well made up. I would play: pro- 
fessional tennis if a good opportunity came along, 
but not unless I saw a chance to make a lot of money. 
I didn’t want to be a teaching pro all my life; I 
would rather remain an amateur, play tennis strictly 
for kicks, and earn my living doing something else. 
Furthermore, I knew what that something else would 
be. It would be singing. 


Actually, I have no burning desire to set the world 
on fire as a singer—or, for that matter, as anything 
else. I feel that I’ve made a place for myself in the 
world, and I’m happy. I’m sure all the good things 
will come in time. Even a man and marriage. Of 
course, having spent almost all of my grown-up life 
concentrating on tennis, with little time left over 
for socializing, I’m no authority on the boy-girl bit. 

As far as the color question is concerned, I don’t 
feel I’m being excluded from anything that matters. 
Maybe I can’t stay overnight at the swankiest hotel 
in South Carolina, or play a tennis match against a 
white opponent in the sovereign state of Louisiana, 
which has a law against such a social outrage, but 
I can get along without the South Carolina hotel, and 
I don’t care if I never set foot in Louisiana. There 
is a whole lot of world outside Louisiana—and that 
goes for South Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and all the other places where they haven't 
got the message yet. Actually, I think there has been 
a lot of good will shown on both sides lately, and I 
think we’re making progress. I am not a racially 
conscious person. I’m a tennis player, not a Negro 
tennis player. I have never set myself up as a cham- 
pion of the Negro race. 

It’s important, I think, to point out in this con- 
nection that there are those among my people who 
don’t agree with my reasoning. A lot of those who 
disagree are members of the Negro press, and they 
beat my brains out regularly. They say I’m big- 
headed, uppity, ungrateful and a few other uncom- 
plimentary things. I think the down-deep reason 
is that they resent my refusal to turn my tennis 
achievements into a crusade for racial equality— 
brass band, seventy-six trombones and all. I won’t 


do it. I feel strongly that I can do more good my 
way than I could by crusading. 

For one thing, I hope that the way I have con- 
ducted myself in tennis has met with sufficient ap- 
proval and good will to assure that the way will not 
close behind me. This isn’t, I’m convinced, a one- 
shot proposition. Any other Negro man or woman 
with the ability to compete on the national-tourna- 
ment level will get a fair chance. The United States 
Lawn Tennis Association works closely with the 
A.T.A. in examining the qualifications of Negro play- 
ers. In effect, any player strongly recommended by 
the A.T.A. for a place in the national-championship 
draw is accepted without question. 

Meanwhile, it is heart-warming to see as many 
as half a dozen Negro men playing in Forest Hills, 
as was the case in 1957. Their presence there, I feel, 
is the best answer I could make to the people who 
criticize me for failing to do as much as they think 
I might do to help my people move forward. 

These days my life consists mostly of a series of 
tournament tours. . . . In San Juan, I stayed at the 
Caribe Hilton and loved every minute of it. Al- 
though I was the only Negro guest in the hotel, I 
couldn’t have been treated more cordially. Along 
with the other players, I was allotted cabana space 
on the ultra-exclusive Caribe Hilton beach, and I 
lived it up as if I had been a millionaire. A million- 
aire with a white skin, at that. 

Speaking of money, I ought to spell out the way 
an amateur tennis player deals with the financial 
problem on tour. The airplane tickets, calling for 
first-class passage and including meals, were mailed 
to me at home. As I checked in at each tournament, 
I was given a cash expense allowance, conforming 
with international regulations, to pay for my hotel 
room, laundry, cleaning, tips and incidentals. We 
can sign for our meals, but if we want a drink or a 
package of cigarettes, we have to pay cash. We have 
to pay cash for taxicabs and telephone calls and a 
lot of other small items that keep adding up. 


The luxurious living I enjoy on the tournament 
circuit disappears when I get back home. I can’t 
afford it. I do have a nice place of my own now, in 
an apartment building on Central Park West, but 
I don’t have much furniture yet and I have to be 
real miserly about things like food, entertaining and 
recreation. I save a little, but very little from my 
expense allowances, and I earn seventy-five dollars a 
month as a consultant to the Harry C. Lee sporting- 
goods company. My singing has begun to bring in a 
little money, and what with one thing or another, 
[I get along]. 
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My tennis trophies take up a lot of space in the 
apartment, but most of them are still in boxes. Of 
course, I hope to add some more trophies to my 
collection; I’m not ready to retire yet. With Sydney 
Llewellyn working with me, I will keep going back 
into training as each new season approaches. Sydney 
is not only a fine teacher of tennis, he is also some- 
thing of a psychologist. He pounded at me to make 
me play with the idea in mind that I had what it 
takes to become the champion. 

“You’ve got to hit that ball hard,” he kept saying. 
“You've got to hit with all your strength, and attack 
forcefully, and overpower your opponent. You're 
the champ. You’ve got the control and the power. 
All you have to do is use it. Stand up there and 
swing hard and hit hard. Absolutely defy the ball to 
go anywhere except where you want it. That ball 
isn’t going to talk back to you. You’re its master.” 

It is Sydney’s idea that I should fill my mind with 
positive thoughts and give no room at all to doubts 
or fears. He psychologizes me, there’s no doubt about 
it. But I like it. It reminds me that I can’t give away 
any games, or even points, that I must play power 
tennis all the time because that’s what made me 
the champion. ee et 

When Sydney and I had our last talks before I 
flew to England, there was no doubt in our minds 
that I would stick religiously to my tried-and-true 
serve-and-run-to-the-net tactics at Wimbledon. That’s 
what I did, and the results were all that we had 
hoped they would be, although in the Wightman 
Cup matches which were played first I lost to Chris- 
tine Truman, after beating Shirley Bloomer, the 
No. 1 ranked British player. The United States team 
was beaten, four matches to three, and part of the 
blame was mine. 

At Wimbledon I did better. . . . The Duchess of 
Kent did the presentation honors from the Royal 
Box this time, and I danced at the Wimbledon Ball 
with another Australian, Ashley Cooper, who had 
succeeded Lew Hoad as the men’s singles champion. 
I didn’t know if I would ever dance at another 
Wimbledon Ball, so I stayed up late and enjoyed this 
one to the fullest. Then it was back to the United 
States for more tennis tournaments. 

Between tournaments, I get to see my family and 
friends, like the Robinsons and the Darbens, and I 
still spend a lot of time going to the movies. I keep 
busy around the apartment. For one thing, I’m 
pretty mechanically minded and I get a kick out of 
repairing broken fixtures and things like that. 

You can see that my pleasures and interests are 
simple. I have no lofty, overpowering ambition. All 
I want is to be able to play tennis, sing, sleep peace- 
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fully, have three square meals a day, a regular in- 
come and no worries. 

I have no desire to be put on a pedestal or any- 
thing like that. I just want to be reasonably success- 
ful and live a normal life with all the conveniences 


Things to Think About 


to make it so. I think I’ve already got the main thing 
I’ve always wanted, which is to be somebody, to 
have identity. I’m Althea Gibson, the tennis cham- 
pion. I hope it makes me happy. 


1. How common is it for “bad blood” to develop between white and Negro boys 
(or girls) on the same team? Interview coaches and players, both black and 


white. 


mwhd 


. Why have Negroes done so well in boxing? 
. Why have they done so little in skating and swimming? 
. How would you feel (if you are white) if you had a Negro teacher? Or a 


white teacher if you are a Negro in a class predominantly white? Mainly col- 


ored? 


5. How much “editing” or “ghosting” of the Gibson story do you suppose was 


done? 


44, South Africa 


Anonymous 


If we think we have a serious Negro-White Problem in the United States, 
we should take a look at South Africa as the following selection does in a 
brief, factual way. There probably is no large area on earth which more 
tragically illustrates man’s inhumanity to man. It is doubtful whether the 
Negroes in America were ever so brutally treated under slavery, except in 
isolated cases by sadistic masters, as the Negroes of South Africa have been 
and still are being treated by white men who regard themselves as civilized, 
democratic, and Christian. This article was written over five years ago and 
yet conditions have steadily worsened. 

There is some evidence that the conscience of the entire world is slowly 
becoming outraged and sickened by what is going on in South Africa, 
Yet there seems to be no way by which more civilized nations can do any- 
thing about it. It looks as if the three million whites are bent upon extermi- 
nating the nine or ten million Negroes. One feels they would have no moral 
scruples against it were it not for their desire to keep the natives alive 
for purposes of economic exploitation. 

One wonders if the people of Holland could bring some kind of moral 
pressure upon those people of Dutch descent; whether some action by the 
United Nations might do some good; whether individual nations might 
use economic sanctions against them; whether the non-Afrikaners (Brit- 
ish, Indians, Coloreds, and civilized Dutch) might not eventually form a 


From “Atlantic Report on the World Today,” The Atlantic Monthly (June, 1956), pp. 16-19. Re- 


printed by permission. 
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coalition and attempt to regain the respect of the world which the Boers 
had, at least in the United States, when they were fighting for their free- 
dom in the Boer War of 1899-1902. They were heroes then; now they 
seem something less than men. 

This is probably one of the most violent race conflict areas the world 
has ever seen. The anti-Jewish genocide obsession of the Hitler Nazis, 
which resulted in the extermination of six million Jews, seems more hor- 
rible only because it was done in such a short time, by such coldly calcu- 
lated monstrous means. But the extermination of the blacks in South 
Africa goes on slowly, insidiously, by corrupting their morals, starving 
them, dissipating them, letting them live in filth and disease, and working 
them to death. It is quite possible more have been killed in the last fifty 
years, directly and indirectly, than Hitler did in his ten or twelve years 
of wholesale murder and torture. It is almost more shocking to adopt a 
deliberate policy of debauching and demoralizing a whole people for money 
and power and paranoid delusions of racial superiority than it is to com- 
mit the mad brutality of Nazi mass murder by machine gun and gas. 

This Atlantic article is cool and factual. My introduction is an expres- 
sion of moral outrage. Some of the stories about conditions in South Africa 
have been much more hair-raising than this Atlantic report: novels like 
Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country and Edward R. Murrow’s Report 
(1960). Most of you will live long enough to see a holocaust in South 
Africa, or some approach to a more humane and rational solution. It is 
unlikely the present tense situation can continue very long without mass 
violence occurring. It is the kind of situation which will soon get worse 
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if it does not get better. 


For eight unhappy years, South Africa has troubled 
the conscience of the Western world. In 1948 Jan 
Christian Smuts, more at home as international 
statesman than as Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa, lost the general election in his country 
to Afrikaner Nationalists who had mushroomed do- 
mestically during his preoccupation with foreign 
affairs. Ever since, the nation washed by both the 
Indian and the Atlantic Ocean at Africa’s southern 
tip has pursued a policy of racial intolerance. 

The Nationalist government, which won a bare 
half of the people’s votes in 1948, has now gained 
complete control of the three branches of govern- 
ment—legislative, administrative, and judicial. Gov- 
ernment men fill most key administrative posts. By 
the simple expedient of packing parliament with a 
two-thirds majority of new government appointees, 
and by ignoring the constitutional judgments of a 
High Court which they have already swamped with 
government appointees anyway, the Nationalists ap- 
pear to have reached the peak of power. 

Yet there are signs that may change the story. 
There are the Alan Patons and the Trevor Huddle- 
stons in brave opposition. There are a few rebellious 
whisperings in the Dutch Reformed Church, to 
which the government owes its strength. There is 
the tenacity of the African, and the Christian con- 


science of thousands of humane South Africans 
whose skin is white. 

The racial mixture 

Almost the easiest thing to perceive about South 
Africa’s racial problem is its complexity. There is 
no 1 to 10 ratio here as between Negroes and whites 
in the United States. In South Africa nonwhites out- 
number whites by nearly 5 to 1. An additional com- 
plicating factor is that the nonwhites are themselves 
split—9,306,000 Africans, 421,000 Indians originally 
imported as cheap labor for the sugar-cane planta- 
tions, and 1,281,000 coloreds, or persons of mixed 
descent who are the product of white and nonwhite 
interbreeding. 

Furthermore the white population of nearly 3 
million is itself divided. About 60 per cent are Afri- 
kaners, mainly of Dutch descent, whose forebears 
initiated white settlement in 1652 when they oper- 
ated a supply station at the Cape of Good Hope for 
the Dutch East India Company. Most of these Afri- 
kaners support the present government, but a mod- 
erate minority join with the remaining 40 per cent 
of British-descended South Africans who bitterly op- 
pose the government. 

Whites are the top dogs, politically, economically, 
and socially. Nonwhites are still weathering the im- 
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pact of civilization concentrated into the relatively 
"few years since industrialization overtook South Af- 
rica and the current big boom whisked them off the 
veldt for their vital labor. Nonwhites want what 
they do not have—which is almost everything, in- 
cluding a political voice. Whites know that racial 
equality for Africans, many of whom are still quite 
primitive, would mean the end of white influence. 
The government has retained power by its “apart- 
heid” policy. Translated from the Afrikaans, apart- 
heid means segregation, but in practice it all too 
often becomes separation without equality, or simply 
white domination. 


The battle for survival 


In most of its acts, it is easy to see that the govern- 
ment is impelled by fear. And this is in some measure 
explainable by the history of the Afrikaner people. 
It is a lonely history, in which Afrikaners have been 
constantly struggling for survival. Many of their 
ancestors fled to South Africa from religious per- 
secution in Europe. Subsequent to that, Afrikaners 
threw their belongings into ox wagons and trekked 
into the African hinterland from British rule at the 
Cape. On the journey they faced extreme privation 
and danger, especially from hostile natives. 

Always they were hunted. Always it was a battle 
to survive. And today the Nationalist leaders of 
South Africa are obsessed by the determination to 
entrench their lonely nation of fewer than 2 million 
Afrikaners—politically this time. Consequently the 
government is opposed to almost all non-Afrikaners 
in South Africa. 

It bitterly resents South Africa’s British link as a 
member of the Commonwealth and talks of severing 
it and substituting republican for Commonwealth 
status. It fears British South Africans because it 
thinks they may overthrow it. The government has 
therefore consolidated its political power in almost 
every conceivable way. [In March, 1961, South Africa 
under the leadership of Prime Minister Verwoerd, 
severed its membership in the Commonwealth.—Ed.] 

It is stifling British traditions and methods in the 
defense forces and public services; it has launched 
a massive campaign for the expansion of Afrikaans, 
the Dutch-derived second official language which 
is spoken nowhere outside South Africa; and it is 
intent on developing a broad “South African-ism” 
which more closely resembles a narrow “Afrikaner- 
ism.” 

Even more does the government fear the non- 
white, who it thinks will swamp the white Afrikaner 
politically and economically. This is why nonwhites 
are restricted to an ineffective seven white repre- 
sentatives in a parliament of nearly 250 members. 


The government would like to solve the Indian 
problem by repatriating these people to India, but 
their number renders this impossible. And coloreds, 
or half-castes, who live mainly in the Cape province 
and have there enjoyed voting on the common roll 
with white men for a century, have been deprived 
of their vote and given communal representation by 
four white members in parliament. Always there is 
this fear of the Afrikaner being submerged. Always 
the white man’s superiority must be maintained by 
legislation. 


The color bar 


The rigid color bar extends everywhere. Though 
a man may be capable of performing a skilled job, 
the color of his skin debars him from it and he must 
take unskilled, or in some instances semi-skilled, 
work. This is more curious in view of the fact that 
the grave shortage of skilled men and technicians 
in South Africa is a major source of concern to the 
government, 

But rather than allow one of the 300,000 non- 
whites employed in the gold mines to do a skilled 
miner’s work, of which many of them are eminently 
capable, the authorities will let a mine operate only 
eight hours a day instead of a possible twenty-four, 
through shortage of skilled personnel. 

Whites and nonwhites form separate lines at post 
offices, railroad stations, and all other government 
offices—by law. A nonwhite may not use the same 
bus, the same beach, the same park seats as whites. 
The crux of the criticism which has virtually isolated 
South Africa in world opinion is not only that serv- 
ices for nonwhites are almost always inferior, but 
that in many cases they are simply non-existent. 

When a nonwhite gold miner finishes his shift 
underground, there are no hotels he may frequent, 
few movie houses and sports stadiums at which he 
may spend his money. In addition, the nonwhite 
is subject to almost constant legal control. He must 
carry a variety of passes, without which he will be 
fined or jailed. The area in which he may live is 
zoned; the area in which he may work and the job 
which he may do are restricted. His right to move 
in and out of towns is limited, and rarely may he 
own land. 

Thousands of Africans live in tin hovels made 
out of packing cases and old gasoline cans beaten 
flat. Around Johannesburg, the “City of Gold” which 
brings wealth almost exclusively to whites, acres of 
these shanties, some unserved by roads, water, and 
sanitation, form a ring of depressing slums. 

Not all of these appalling conditions can be 
blamed on the present government. Previous gov- 
ernments have conveniently overlooked some of them 


too. Many white South Africans have become so 
wedded to the concept of African “primitiveness” 
that they ignore the fact that thousands of intelligent 
Africans, despite the odds against them, have Chris- 
tianized themselves, educated themselves, civilized 
themselves. 


Separate but not equal 


The African is all too often rated as inferior. 
There is a different scale of human rights for black 
and white. An example: a white farmer who beat 
one of his African laborers with a hose pipe was 
recently fined $210 in court. The African, by the 
way, died. Yet an African who rapes a white woman 
or kills a white man is certain to be jailed for life or 
hanged. 

This is where apartheid falls down. It means sep- 
arate treatment for whites and nonwhites, but rarely 
equal treatment. And the main charge is that there 
is no reward, no opportunity, for the emergent Afri- 
cans who have struggled to better themselves. An 
African who sweats to achieve a good education, 
and possibly becomes one of the few with a univer- 
sity degree, finds that he is forever barred from real 
social, economic, or political advancement because 
he is not white. Small wonder that some become 
extremist agitators demanding the impossible. 

So restless is the African population that the gov- 
ernment has given itself wide powers to restrain 
subversion. Anybody, for example, can be declared 
a Communist or a subversive and can be banned 
from gatherings and restricted in movement without 
appeal to the courts. There is a vast amount of legis- 
lation on the Statute Book dealing with the main- 
tenance of public order and the power to quell 
disturbances. A highly active Special Branch, the 
political division of the police detective force, is in 
evidence taking notes at political meetings, checking 
nonwhite and liberal leaders. 

The government attempts to justify these activities 
by saying that they are necessary in a racial situation 
which is explosive. Also the government claims that 
its powers are rarely used to the full. That is not 
much of an answer to those who charge that the 
police-state principle is a bad one whether the 
nation practicing it is benevolent or harsh. 


The cost of segregation 


The government has always been able to justify 
apartheid in its own eyes by claiming that it was 
working toward total territorial segregation under 
which nonwhites would get a greater measure of 
autonomy in their own areas but would nevertheless 
fail to get a say in running the federal government. 

Now, however, total territorial segregation is being 
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unmasked as a pipe dream. A commission which 
for five years has been investigating prospects of" 
developing nonwhite areas to the point where they 
could support the whole nonwhite population, in- 
cluding the 5 million workers currently in white 
areas, has just completed its 17-volume report. 

Even with the fantastic cost involved in chopping 
the country up into black and white non-mixing 
population “boxes,” the commission finds that by the 
turn of the century the government could segregate 
only 70 per cent of nonwhites into separate areas; 
and at the current rate of population expansion there 
would still be 7 million nonwhites in white areas— 
2 million more, in fact, than at present! Whether 
South Africa’s whites could ever be persuaded to 
do without nonwhite labor seems, to say the least, 
highly debatable. 

In fact, dependence on nonwhite labor is likely 
to become greater in this booming, industrializing 
nation which has hit the jackpot with diamonds, 
with gold, and now with uranium. Thus, as the im- 
practicability of total segregation becomes evident, 
so too are exploded the last vestiges of moral justifi- 
cation with which the government has attempted 
to cloak it. $ 


The core of opposition 


This is already a disturbing factor among the 
governmenť’s intellectual wing and the pro-govern- 
ment Dutch Reformed Church, both of which have 
stubbornly maintained that segregation is only just 
when total. Indeed, Professor Barend Bartholomeus 
Keet, head of the Stellenbosch Theological Seminary 
which trains seven eighths of the Dutch Reformed 
Church priests in South Africa, has just dropped a 
bombshell into the political arena with a book w 
says that there can be no Biblical justification fo 
apartheid in any form whatsoever. 

All this has greatly spurred that small but none- 
theless courageous band of liberals in South Africa 
which includes the international author Alan Paton, 
parliamentary champion of African rights Margaret 
Ballinger, and the world-famous Anglican priest, 
Father Trevor Huddleston. 

Perhaps it is demanding much of a highly con- 
servative South African public, settled in its old tra- 
dition of master-and-servant relationships to engulf 
itself suddenly in a wave of liberalism which might 
sweep out the government. But the government of 
South Africa has the weight of world opinion against 
it. And perhaps more potent is the militant oppo- 
sition of a surging, emerging African continent of 
black men. 

[For a more recent “Atlantic Report on South 
Africa,” see the June 1960 issue, pp. 14, 16, 18, 21. 
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"This describes the intensification of the conflict which The 1956 report is used because it gives a better 
broke into bloody violence in the spring of 1960. background picture of the struggle—Ed.] 


Things to Think About 


1. Can you think of any other possible solutions than those suggested in the In- 
troduction? Which of my suggestions seems most feasible? 

2. How does our treatment of our native Indian population compare to the Afri- 
kaner treatment of the Blacks? 

. 3. See if you can find out how much actual torturing, killing and debauching of 

American Negro slaves there was from 1800 to 1860. 

4, What responsibility did England have in South Africa which was a part of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations? 

5. How does the attitude of the Church in South Africa compare with that of 
the Church in our antebellum South and since the Civil War? 


Part V 


Population: Quantity, 
Quality, Policy 
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Section 13 


Population Theory and 
Demography 


45. The Principle of Population 


T. R. Malthus . 


Thomas Robert Malthus (1766-1834) was born near Guildford, Surrey. He was edu- 
cated privately and at Cambridge where he had a distinguished under- 
graduate career. He took his A.M. and entered the Church in 1797. In 
1798 he wrote his great Essay on the Principle of Population. It was 
largely a refutation of the ideas of Condorcet and Godwin regarding 
“human perfectibility,” though it contained the basic ideas developed 
more systematically in the second edition, 1803. The sixth edition was 
published in 1826 and the seventh after his death. Aside from being the 
“father of modern population theory” and having greatly influenced both 
Wallace and Darwin, he made substantial contributions to economics. He 
was a close friend of Ricardo. After 1806, he was professor of history and 
economics in the East India Company’s college at Haileybury until his 
death. 

Malthus’s Essay on Population is a “classic,” if that much abused term 
really refers to a book that is more talked about than read. It must be 
conceded that most of Malthus’s writing is pretty dull reading, but the 
first edition (1798) of the Essay is not. It is short, succinct, and interest- 
ing. It even has been called brilliant. Malthus was a comparatively young 
man (about 30 or 31) when he wrote it. He was just out of college, where 
he had been a skillful wrangler. He was enthusiastic about his concept of 
population in which he undertook to prove that William Godwin and Con- 
dorcet were wrong about the inevitable perfectibility of man. In fact, 
Malthus attempted to prove the opposite. He was willing to grant that 
man could improve his condition by use of his intelligence and moral pow- 
ers, but he insisted that there were limits to such “progress” due to na- 
tural laws which govern man’s life on earth. One of these was (is) the 
fact that population tends to increase faster than food possibly can. Since 
this is true, misery and vice, positive and preventive checks to population, 
will always result in toil, trouble, and personal and social difficulty and 


disaster. 
Introduction to Malthus, edited by D. V. Glass (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. Copyright 


by C. A. Watts and Company, London, 1953). Excerpts from T. R. Malthus, A Summary View of 
the Principle of Population (London: John Murray, 1830, pp. 115-181 (in Glass). 
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Since the Essay was an argument, a polemic, it is filled with sharp at- 
tacks on Godwin and Condorcet and clever defenses of Malthus’ own posi- 
tion. It uses ridicule and even humor—or at least wit. He ends with an 
eloquent defense of God’s justice and wisdom in His dealings with man, 
in spite of the evil inherent in the population-food problem. It is almost 
as if the population-food situation were the Principle of Evil and the neces- 
sity for man’s “moral restraint” were the Principle of Good. (Though 
Malthus never says this in so many words.) Perhaps his peroration justi- 
fying God’s ways with man was written because he had so recently become 
a minister. 

It is somewhat ironic that this clergyman’s tragic Law of Population 
helped the classical economists to formulate their Iron Law of Wages and 
Law of Supply and Demand which dominated economics for nearly a 
hundred years and caused it to be called “the dismal science.” His ideas 
also helped both Wallace and Darwin to formulate (independently) the 
theory of organic evolution. These two ideas, natural law economics and 
non-fiatistic origin of species, led many people to conclude that God had 
very little to do with man or anything else. It tended to produce a deistic 
rather than an anthropomorphic, theistic conception of God. Malthus’ in- 
troduction of theology at the end of the Essay suggests that it doesn’t have 
much significance, unless it is the reason he rejected effective means of 
birth control as a permissible preventive check. This was being advocated 
early in the nineteenth century, notably by Francis Place. While the public 
has increasingly adopted effective birth control techniques, the Church 
at first was strongly opposed. Some denominations still are. 

The greatest significance of classical economics from Adam Smith to 
Thomas Marshall was its belief that there is sufficient repetitive uniform- 
ity in economic phenomena to permit useful predictions. The same is true 
of the Wallace-Darwin theory. Darwin was wrong about many theoretical 
matters and was somewhat uncritical about the validity of some data he 
used, but the central thesis that species were not created by Divine Fiat, 

out of nothing, in one week of 4004 B.c., but rather that their origin (and 
extinction) was due to natural causes, has stood the test of time. It is no 
longer necessary to speak about the “theory” of evolution. It is as sound a 
scientific fact as that the earth is a spheroid. Likewise, Malthus’ main 
idea that there is a limit to population in any given area due to the limits 
of food is sound, even when the earth is the unit. It is also true that excess 
population will always be cut off by the positive checks in the absence of 
preventive checks, some of which may be rational. The knowledge of pop- 
ulation growth can be scientific; some useful predictive statements can 
be made; and hence there is a possibility of rational control, either by 
postponing marriage, using moral restraint, or practicing effective con- 
traception. 

The statement and development of all three of these theories was in- 
adequate and faulty. Most original theories seldom spring fully developed 
from the minds of their originators. There is no necessity or inevitability 
about the Iron Law of Wages, the Unseen Hand, and other laissez-faire 
doctrines of classical economics. We now know that natural selection of con- 
tinuous variations is only one of the several necessary factors in organic 
evolution, and actually is only a negative factor. Darwin made a great 
mistake in rejecting mutations as a positive and originating factor. He 
never could quite escape from Lamarckianism and Buffonism. His theory 
of pangenesis is now completely discredited (unless we say “gemmules” 
are really a vague anticipation of “genes”). His theory of sexual selection 
also has little value in explaining origins. 
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In general, Malthus’ statement has stood up under the impact of sub- 
sequent research better than either Adam Smith’s or Darwin’s statements 
of their theories. One of Malthus’ errors was the assumption that popu- 
lation tends to increase geometrically whereas food can increase only 
arithmetically. His own examples refute this idea. He shows that if there 
were no “checks” one grain of wheat would cover the land of the whole 
earth in fourteen years and sheep would do it in seventy-six years. So 
the geometricity of food is obviously greater than the geometric rate of 
increase in human population, man being one of the slowest breeders. 

In the case of doubling population every twenty-five years (United 
States from 1790 to 1820), it is obvious that the food supply increased at 
a greater geometric rate than the population, since the people were better 
fed and still exported food. This has been true throughout our history. We - 
have had a continually decreasing percentage of people producing food, 
with an increase in consumption (and waste), in the amount exported, 
given away, and piling up in surpluses which we don’t know what to do 
with. Malthus noted this, and said it was due to unused lands, but that 
sooner or later this land would all be used at maximum efficiency, and 
population pressure on food supply would then occur as it already has 
in many long settled areas. This certainly is true, unless preventive checks 
limit the increase before maximum land-use is reached. In the United . 
States food production has outrun population for over 300 years. We 
probably could double our population in the next twenty-five years (which 
we are almost certain not to do) and still have a surplus of food. So the 
geometric-arithmetic idea, as a natural law, is absurd. That there are 
natural checks to population growth, positive and preventive, is most cer- 
tainly true, but he made a great error in thinking that the only rational, _ 
moral, and effective means of limiting population was moral restraint, 
including delayed marriage. It is obvious that successful regulation of 
family size requires much moral restraint and careful planning whatever 
means are used. It is also true that all moral people must agree with 
Malthus that preventive checks are much more desirable than positive 
checks. Malthus’ main point is that if preventive checks are not employed, 
positive checks, causing misery and vice, certainly will come into play— 
always with tragic impact on individuals and possibly with disaster to 
society. So most controversy about birth control arises from differing opin- 
ions regarding proper and permissible means of limiting family size. 3 

On the whole, Malthus’ Big Idea was sound in 1798 and is still sound. 
He emphasized the fact that population growth is a natural phenomenon, 
that it can be studied scientifically, that its relation to the means of sub- 
sistence can be analyzed, that the natural and common sense regulation of 
such relationships can be supplanted by rational means which are much 
less productive of misery and vice than most positive and preventive 
checks such as war, disease, famine, prostitution, abortion, infanticide, 
homosexuality, and other sexual perversions and outlets that diminish the 
rate of procreation. 

We still have a long way to go in order to “catch up” with Malthus, to 
say nothing of surpassing him. It is quite possible the population explo- 
sion now going on holds greater menace for the future of mankind than 
atomic explosions do. In fact, the continued rapid increase of population 
probably is the greatest single reason, aside from madmen in the Krem- 
lin (or Pentagon), that atomic power ever will be used to the limit in war. 
If we cannot reduce the birth rate in the next generation as rapidly as 
we have reduced the death rate, and are still reducing it, we may end the 
human experiment by atomic explosions triggered by the fact that we 
have not learned how to prevent the population explosion. 
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It has been stated, that all animals, according to 
the known laws by which they are produced, must 
have a capacity of increasing in a geometrical pro- 
gression. And the question with regard to man is, 
what is the rate of this geometrical progression? 

Fortunately in the country to which we should 
naturally turn our eyes for an exemplification of the 
most rapid rate of increase, there have been four 
enumerations of the people, each at the distance of 
ten years; and though the estimates of the increase 
of population in the North American Colonies at 
earlier periods were of sufficient authority, in the 
absence of more certain documents, to warrant most 
important inferences, yet as we now possess such 
documents, and as the period they involve is of 
sufficient length to establish the point in question, 
it is no longer necessary to refer to earlier times. 

According to a regular census made by order of 
Congress in 1790, which there is every reason to 
think is essentially correct, the white population of 
the United States was found to be 3,164,148. By 
a similar census in 1800, it was found to have in- 
creased to 4,312,841. It had increased then during 
the ten years from 1790 to 1800, at a rate equal to 
36.3 per cent., a rate which, if continued, would 
double the population in twenty-two years and about 
four months and a half. 

According to a third census in 1810, the white 
population was found to be 5,862,092,1 which, com- 
pared with the population of 1800, gives an increase 
in the second ten years at the rate of nearly 36 per 
cent., which, if continued, would double the popu- 
lation in about twenty-two years and a half. 

According to the fourth census in 1820, the white 
population was found to be 7,861,710,? which, com- 
pared with the population of 1810, gives an increase 
in the third ten years, at a rate per cent. of 34.1, 
which, if continued, would double the population 
in twenty-three years and seven months. 


Yet there is no reason whatever to suppose that 
any thing besides the difficulty of procuring in 
adequate plenty the necessaries of life, should either 
indispose this greater number of persons to marry 
early, or disable them from rearing in health the 
largest families, But this difficulty would of necessity 
occur, and its effect would be either to discourage 
early marriages, which would check the rate of in- 
crease by preventing the same proportion of births; 

*These numbers are taken from Dr. Seybert’s Statistical 
Annals, p. 23. 

*This number is taken from the American National 
Calendar for 1822, and has since been compared with the 


original census as published for the use of the members of 
Congress. 


or to render the children unhealthy from bad and 
insufficient nourishment, which would check the rate 
of increase by occasioning a greater proportion of 
deaths; or, what is most likely to happen, the rate 
of increase would be checked, partly by the diminu- 
tion of births, and partly by the increase of mortality. 

The first of these checks may, with propriety, be 
called the preventive check to population; the sec- 
ond, the positive check; and the absolute necessity 
of their operation in the case supposed is as certain 
and obvious as that man cannot live without food. 

Taking a single farm only into consideration, no 
man would have the hardihood to assert that its 
produce could be made permanently to keep pace 
with a population increasing at such a rate as it is 
observed to do for twenty or thirty years together at 
particular times and in particular countries. He 
would, indeed, be compelled to acknowledge, that 
if, with a view to allow for the most sanguine spec- 
ulations, it has been supposed that the additions 
made to the necessaries produced by the soil in 
given times might remain constant, yet that this rate 
of the increase of produce could not possibly be 
realized; and that, if the capacity of the soil were 
at all times put properly into action, the additions 
to the produce would, after a short time, and in- 
dependently of new inventions, be constantly de- 
creasing, till, in no very long period, the exertions 
of an additional labourer would not produce his own 
subsistence, P 

But what is true, in this respect, in reference to 
a single farm, must necessarily be true of the whole 
earth, from which the necessaries of life for the 
actual population are derived. And what would 
be true in respect to the checks to population, if 
the soil of the earth were equally divided among 
the different families which inhabit it, must be true, 
under the present unequal division of property, and 
variety of occupations. Nothing but the confusion 
and indistinctness arising from the largeness of the 
subject, could make persons deny in the case of an 
extensive territory, or the whole earth, what they 
could not fail to acknowledge in the case of a single 
farm which may be said fairly to represent it. 


It is not in superseding the necessity of checks to 
population, in the progress of mankind to the full 
peopling of the earth (which may with truth be said 
to be a physical impossibility), but in directing these 
checks in such a way as to be the least prejudicial 
to the virtue and happiness of society, that govern- 
ment and human institutions produce their great 
effect. Here we know, from constant experience, 
that they have great power. Yet, even here, it must 


be allowed, that the power of government is rather 
indirect than direct, as the object to be attained 
depends mainly upon such a conduct on the part 
of individuals, as can seldom be directly enforced 
by laws, though it may be powerfully influenced by 
them. 

This will appear, if we consider more particularly 
the nature of those checks which have been classed 
under the general heads of preventive and positive. 

It will be found that they are all resolvable into 
moral restraint, vice, and misery. And if, from the 
laws of nature, some check to the increase of popu- 
lation be absolutely inevitable, and human institu- 
tions have any influence upon the extent to which 
each of these checks operates, a heavy responsibility 
will be incurred, if all that influence, whether direct 
or indirect, be not exerted to diminish the amount 
of vice and misery. 

Moral restraint, in application to the present 
subject, may be defined to be, abstinence from 
marriage, either for a time or permanently, from 
prudential considerations, with a strictly moral con- 
duct towards the sex in the interval. And this is the 
only mode of keeping population on a level with 
the means of subsistence, which is perfectly con- 
sistent with virtue and happiness. All other checks, 
whether of the preventive or the positive kind, 
though they may greatly vary in degree, resolve 
themselves into some form of vice or misery. 

The remaining checks of the preventive kind, are 
the sort of intercourse which renders some of the 
women of large towns unprolific; a general corrup- 
tion of morals with regard to the sex, which has 
a similar effect; unnatural passions and improper 
arts to prevent the consequences of irregular connec- 
tions. These evidently come under the head of vice. 

The positive checks to population include all the 
causes, which tend in any way prematurely to shorten 
the duration of human life; such as unwholesome 
occupations—severe labour and exposure to the sea- 
sons—bad and insufficient food and clothing arising 
from poverty—bad nursing of children—excesses of 
all kinds—great towns and manufactories—the whole 
train of common diseases and epidemics—wars, in- 
fanticide, plague, and famine. Of these positive 
checks, those which appear to arise from the laws 
of nature, may be called exclusively misery; and 
those which we bring upon ourselves, such as wars, 
excesses of all kinds, and many others, which it 
would be in our power to avoid, are of a mixed na- 
ture. They are brought upon us by vice, and their 
consequences are misery. 

Some of these checks, in various combinations, and 
operating with various force, are constantly in action 
in all the countries with which we are acquainted, 
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and form the immediate causes which keep the 
population on a level with the means of subsistence. 


About the middle of the last century, the mortality 
of Stockholm and London was about 1 in 19 or 20. 
This is a degree of mortality which would probably 
keep the births on a level with the deaths, even 
though all married at twenty. And yet numbers re- 
sorted both to Stockholm and London from choice; 
the greater part probably not aware that, by so doing, 
they would shorten their own lives and those of their 
children; and the rest thinking that the difference 
was not worth attending to, or was at least balanced 
by the advantages of society and employment which 
the town presented. There is nothing, therefore, in 
the actual state of the mortality observed to take 
place in different countries and situations, which, in 
the slightest degree, contradicts the supposition of a 
natural tendency to increase quite as great as that 
which has been stated. . 

It has been further remarked, that as, in point of 
fact, it very rarely happens that mankind continue 
to increase in a geometrical progression of any kind, 
and only in a single instance in such a one as to 
double the population in twenty-five years, it is use- 
less and absurd to lay any stress upon tendencies 
which never, for any length of time together, pro- 
duce their natural effects. But it might really as well 
be said, that we are not to estimate the natural rate 
of increase in wheat or sheep; as it is quite certain 
that their natural tendency to increase has never 
practically continued to develop itself for so long 
a time together as that of mankind. Both as a phys- 
ical, and even economical question, it is curious and 
desirable to know the natural law of increase which 
prevails among the most important plants and ani- 
mals. In the same view, it must be still more inter- 
esting to know the natural law of increase with 
respect to man. It may be said, indeed, with truth, 
that the actual appearances all around us,—the 
varying rate of increase in different countries,—its 
very slow progress, or stationary state in some, and 
its very rapid progress in others,—must be a mass 
of anomalies, and quite contrary to the analogies 
of all the rest of animated nature, if the natural 
tendency of mankind to increase be not, at the least, 
as great as that which is developed under the most 
favourable circumstances, while in all others, it is 
kept down by the varying difficulties which the state 
of the soil and other obstacles oppose to it. But the 
question, as it applies to man, assumes at once a 
tenfold importance, in reference to the moral and 
political effects which must result from those checks 
to increase, the existence and operation of which, 
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in some form or other, no human exertions can by 
any possibility prevent. A field is here opened for the 
most interesting inquiries which can engage the 
friends of human happiness. 


It would lead far beyond the limits which must 
be prescribed to this summary, to notice the various 
objections which have been made by different writers 
to the principles which have been here explained. 
Those which contain in them the slightest degree of 
plausibility, have been answered in the late editions 
of the “Essay on Population,” particularly in the 
appendix to the fifth and sixth, to which we refer the 
reader.’ We will only, therefore, further notice the 
objection which has been made by some persons on 
religious grounds; for, as it is certainly of great im- 
portance that the answer which has been given to it 
should be kept in mind, we cannot refuse a place 
to a condensed statement of it at the end of this 
summary. 

It has been thought, that a tendency in mankind 
to increase, beyond the greatest possible increase of 
food which could be produced in a limited space, 
impeaches the goodness of the Deity, and is incon- 
sistent with the letter and spirit of the scriptures. 
If this objection were well founded, it would cer- 
tainly be the most serious one which has been 
brought forwards; but the answer to it appears to 
be quite satisfactory, and it may be compressed into 
a very small compass. 

First, It appears that the evils arising from the 
principle of population are exactly of the same kind 


*In the answer to Mr. Arthur Young, the question of 
giving land to cottagers is discussed; and it is a curious fact, 
that after proposing a plan of this kind, Mr. A. Young is 
obliged to own, “that it might be prudent to consider the 
misery to which the progressive population might be sub- 
ject, as an evil which it is absolutely and physically im- 
possible to prevent.” The whole of the difficulty, in fact, 
lies here. The grand distinction between colonies in England 
and Ireland, and colonies in Canada, is, that in the one 
case there will be no demand for the progressive population 
from the colonists, and the redundancy of labour after a 
short time will be aggravated; in the other, the demand 
will be great and certain for a long time, and the redundancy 
in the emigrating countries essentially relieved. 


The answer to Mr. Weyland, in the Appendix, contains 
much that is applicable to present objections. 


Things to Think About 


as the evils arising from the excessive or irregular 
gratification of the human passions in general, and 
may equally be avoided by moral restraint. Conse- 
quently, there can be no more reason to conclude, 
from the existence of these evils, that the principle 
of increase is too strong, than to conclude, from the 
existence of the vices arising from the human pas- 
sions, that these passions are all too strong, and 
require diminution or extinction, instead of regula- 
tion and direction. 

Secondly, It is almost universally acknowledged, 
that both the letter and spirit of revelation represent 
this world as a state of moral discipline and proba- 
tion. But a state of moral discipline and probation 
cannot be a state of unmixed happiness, as it nec- 
essarily implies difficulties to be overcome, and tempt- 
ations to be resisted. Now, in the whole range of the 
laws of nature, not one can be pointed out which so 
especially accords with this scriptural view of the state 
of man on earth; as it gives rise to a greater variety 
of situations and exertions than any other, and 
marks, in a more general and stronger manner, and 
nationally as well as individually, the different effects 
of virtue and vice—of the proper government of 
the passions,—and the culpable indulgence of them. 
It follows, then, that the principle of population, 
instead of being inconsistent with revelation, must 
be considered as affording strong additional proofs 
of its truth. 

Lastly, It will be acknowledged, that in a state 
of probation, those laws seem best to accord with 
the views of a benevolent Creator, which, while they 
furnish the difficulties and temptations which form 
the essence of such a state, are of such a nature as 
to reward those who overcome them, with happiness 
in this life as well as in the next. But the law of 
population answers particularly to this description. 
Each individual has, to a great degree, the power of 
avoiding the evil consequences to himself and society 
resulting from it, by the practice of a virtue dictated 
to him by the light of nature, and sanctioned by 
revealed religion. And, as there can be no question 
that this virtue tends greatly to improve the con- 
dition, and increase the comforts both of the indi- 
viduals who practise it, and through them, of the 
whole society, the ways of God to man with regard 
to this great law are completely vindicated. 


1. What, if anything, was wrong with the “Big Ideas” of Copernicus, Newton, 
Locke, Freud, Columbus? How many other examples can the class find? 
2. How do you account for the fact that the opposition to birth control has been 


so intense? 
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3. Even if “moral restraint” comes to be defined as “effective means of prevent- 
ing conception,” and is accepted in principle by all religions, what stands in 
the way of its use in such countries as China and India? 

4. Make a detailed list of all the positive and preventive checks to population 
growth you can think of. 

5. Debate or write a pro and con argument on this proposition: “The popula- 
tion of the earth should never exceed 3,000,000,000 until all people have at 
least as high a standard of living as the average family in the United States.” 


46. Science and the Control of 
Human Population 
Warren S. Thompson 


Warren Simpson Thompson (1887- ) was born in Weeping Water, Nebraska. He 
took his A.B. at Nebraska Wesleyan, 1907; M.A. University of Nebraska, 
1911; and Ph.D., Columbia, 1915. He began his career as a teacher at the 
University of Michigan and Cornell, became Director of Scripps Founda- 
tion for Research in Population Problems at Miami University in 1920, and 
has been Emeritus Director since 1953. Thompson holds several honorary 
degrees. In both World War I and II, he served the government. He has 
been a U.S. census consultant for many years. He is a specialist on popu- 
lation problems of India, China, Japan, and other Far Eastern countries. 
Thompson has authored a number of moncgraphs and books among which 
are: Population: A Study of Malthusianism (1915); Population Prob- 
lems (1st ed. 1930, 4th ed. 1953); Danger Spots in World Population 
(1929) ; Plenty of People (1944. rev. 1948) ; Population and Progress in 
the Far East (1959). 

In his introductory paragraphs, Dr. Thompson mentions what we are 
likely to forget, namely, that not only have Malthus’ positive checks (ac- 
tive elimination of people after they have been born) always operated to 
limit population, but that preventive checks (practices and customs which 
diminish the numbers that otherwise would have been born) have been 
used in all societies. These include marriage customs, sexual taboos, heavy 
doweries, and monopoly of wives by the rich and powerful. Infanticide is 
of course a positive check, but abortions or induced miscarriages, if they 
are used early in pregnancy, may be regarded as preventive. 

All primitive peoples have more or less magical, and therefore ineffec- 
tual, means of both inducing and preventing pregnancy. Some of these 
had some value, though the prayers and sacrifices to the gods probably 
had little effect on either producing or preventing pregnancy. On the other 
hand, dancing, drinking, and ritualistic fertility rites may have had con- 
siderable influence in increasing the birth rate. It is even possible that 
unwanted pregnancies might be eliminated without adding to the popula- 


Presented to the American Association for the Advancement of Science, Washington D.C. (Septem- 
ber 1948). Printed in Social Science (January, 1950), pp. 14-26. Reprinted by permission. 
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tion by sufficiently athletic dancing, intemperate drinking, or violent work 
or exercise. 

Scientific attention to the problem may be said to have begun with 
Malthus, though John Graunt and Edmund Halley had laid the founda- 
tions for statistical study of population in the last half of the seventeenth 
century. The increase of scientific knowledge that led to increased pro- 
duction and importation of food into Europe after 1650 caused a popula- 
tion explosion. There were about 600 million people on earth in 1650. By 
1950, there were over two and a half billion. In a general way, this was 
due to the application of science, mainly in the production of more food 
and the reduction of death rates. Beginning around 1850, both the pro- 
duction of food and the reduction of death laid the foundations for the 

. second great population explosion which is now going on. By 2000, if 
present rates and trends continue, there may be over 6 billion people 
on earth. This makes the 1650 to 1950 explosion look like a pygmy fire- 
cracker. 

Dr. Thompson deals with the impact of science on this problem. It ob- 
viously involves all the sciences, because the death-rate reduction and the 
increased food production are largely due to the physical and biological 
sciences. The social sciences have the function of showing what is happen- 
ing in various areas when the birth rates remain high and the death rates 
continue to fall. They also must be largely responsible for changing the 
minds of people about the necessity for regulating the rates of increase 
in the over-populated areas and describing the means by which this can 
be done. 

Why are people so slow to accept the new findings of social science? Of 
course, we need more and better social science knowledge, but we know 
enough about the population problem now to call for drastic action all 
over the world. However, very little action is taken and many of our most 
responsible leaders actively oppose any action, including any serious dis- 
cussion of the problem. Most people, probably 90 per cent of the world’s 
population, do not even know or believe that there is any such thing as 
“the population problem.” 

This subject has three main aspects: quantity, quality, and policy. 
Malthus was primarily concerned with quantity, though he also dealt with 
policies. Probably most people have some concern about quality. They have 
heard of feeble-minded children, criminals, juvenile delinquents, and the 
problem children and problem parents with whom social workers deal. We 
also are discussing quality as well as policy when we seek for superior 
children and give them special treatment by accelerated programs, schol- 
arships, and encouragement to prepare for the learned professions. 

These topics will be dealt with in more detail later, but it is obvious 
that whatever success we have will depend upon more and better scien- 
tific knowledge in all fields and more readiness to apply it in the solution 
of social problems than most societies have shown to date. It is a tragic 
thing to reflect that we have more scientific knowledge in all fields than 
we actually apply. As Dr. Thompson says, “We need more faith in science, 
not less.” Or, we might say, “We need more faith in science and less faith 
in outmoded common sense and primitive-minded ways of thinking about 
social affairs.” 


The effort for survival has been the chief, if not well-being rather than for mere survival has become 
the sole, preoccupation of all mankind until quite an important factor in his conduct in only a few 
recently, and even today the struggle for improved favored spots on earth. The family, the clan, and 
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the tribe, as well as many of the more highly organ- 
ized political groups developing as civilization ad- 
vanced, have quite commonly recognized in their 
mores and institutions the importance of adapting 
their numbers to their resources if they would sur- 
vive. Such customs as infanticide, abortion, the kill- 
ing or abandonment of elders, and sexual taboos 
clearly constitute such a recognition by the group 
of the importance of keeping its numbers within the 
bounds dictated by ability to exist on the resources 
of the area inhabited with the techniques available. 
Although these social controls over numbers were 
always operating to a greater or lesser degree, it is 
probable that the individual was seldom conscious 
of them as social controls over population. He fol- 
lowed the established traditions with little or no 
thought of why he did so, which is the usual reaction 
of the individual to folkways and mores. 

Most groups have also recognized the importance 
of the proper distribution of their numbers and, 
because of this, even before the days of settled agri- 
culture, each has claimed a more or less well-defined 
territory, the violation of which usually meant war. 
They also had regular seasonal schedules for move- 
ment to hunting and fishing grounds or to selected 
pastures. Thus they insured themselves a total sup- 
ply of food greater than they could obtain in any 
one locality. But with all his efforts at adaptation, 
man, until quite recent times, never found any way 
to avoid the high death rate his poverty and igno- 
rance imposed upon him. 

But this is neither the time nor the place to enter 
into the details of man’s population policies in the 
past and the means he employed to make them 
effective. It is essential, however, for us to realize 
that the indifference we peoples of the West have 
shown to the control of population growth and its 
distribution in the past century or two, is due to the 
fact that we have been living in a period when ex- 
istence was easy. Resources were relatively abun- 
dant, and the techniques for their use were im- 
proving rapidly. In the past, when productive 
techniques changed slowly, if at all, over long peri- 
ods, any considerable alteration in numbers or in the 
distribution of the population within its usual habitat 
were likely to weaken the group and might even 
prove fatal to it. Hence, those groups which did not 
develop a fairly effective control of their numbers 
and were unable to maintain a satisfactory distribu- 
tion of these numbers, probably suffered more fre- 
quently and more severely from famine and disease 
than those that did. Many of them did not survive. 

This brief historical statement is merely to call 
attention to the fact that man has quite generally 
developed group controls over his numbers and their 


distribution, as a means of insuring survival; that 
he has always been ready to tamper with his birth 
rates and death rates when he could see any ad- 
vantage in doing so; and, finally, that he has also 
been concerned at all times so to distribute himself 
over the land as to improve his chances of survival. 


We have failed to give serious consideration to 
the effects of the changes in the numbers of different 
peoples and classes to the new urban-rural distribu- 
tion of people because: (1) we are not organized 
to make full use of the knowledge which the physical 
and biological sciences have placed at our disposal 
for the control of the growth of population and its 
better distribution; and (2) we so often cease to be 
scientists when we come to consider problems involv- 
ing the control of human behavior, frequently even 
denying the possibility of a science of human behavior. 

With regard to the first point, a single example 
will have to suffice. Does any one know, within tens 
of millions, how many people we can support in the 
United States at any given level of living with our 
existing technology? or with a technology 10 per 
cent or 20 per cent more efficient? We know a great 
deal about our land, water, and mineral resources, 
about our climate, and about efficient techniques 
for the use of these resources. The gaps in our knowl- 
edge on these matters are being constantly filled, 
and new techniques to insure the more efficient use 
of resources are being provided almost daily. But 
we have never used this knowledge to calculate the 
population for which we might provide the economic 
goods and the health services needed to live at what 
the community would establish as a satisfactory level. 

Determining the economic goods and the services 
needed for decent living are only two of several im- 
portant investigations which should be made to 
guide us in deciding upon the size of our population. 
Few will doubt the ability of science to throw much 
light on these matters. However, we are not organ- 
ized to use the information we already have, to say 
nothing of acquiring the new information needed 
on many aspects of human ecology. Even in plan- 
ning for a national science foundation, no provision 
was made for a division to study such problems. This 
failure to use, our scientific knowledge to determine 
how many people we can support in a manner we 
may consider proper is unfortunately only one ex- 
ample of many such failures and is, perhaps, less 
important than the failure to organize the study of 
human reproductive behavior. It is difficult, indeed 
impossible, to say why we have thus failed to use our 
science but several reasons may be suggested. 

(1) The study of the economic and social effects 
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of scientific achievements has never been encouraged 
either by public or private funds, as has the advance- 
ment of physical and biological knowledge. This 
itself is, no doubt, in part, the consequence of a 
deep distrust in man’s ability to understand his own 
behavior and of an unwillingness to face facts when 
they seem to conflict with personal and class interests. 
It involves, of course, an implicit denial that the 
proper study of mankind is man. 

(2) People who call themselves social scientists 
have too often been philosophers and moralists rather 
than scientists. They have been interested in systems 
of concepts and in ethical judgments and have made 
no great effort to see whether facts are consistent 
with their ideas. In addition, many of them, perhaps 
most of them, have not had the training which 
would enable them to study man’s relations both to 
his environment and to other men, scientifically. 
Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
much of what goes by the name of social science 
is in ill-repute among scientists generally and re- 
ceives little support from the public. 

(3) Probably because of a very widespread as- 
sumption that the use of science can never yield any 
but good results for man, it is felt there is no need to 
make a deliberate effort to understand how science 
could be made to contribute more certainly to our 
welfare. If a desirable end can be achieved auto- 
matically, why should we concern ourselves with 
the control of the processes effecting this end? 

(4) Because the findings of science often make it 
more difficult to maintain the vested interests of 
institutions and classes, there is much opposition, 
both conscious and unconscious, to investigations 
which may indicate the need for changes in insti- 
tutions and for the modification of the status of 
different groups in the social organization of the 
day. Today such opposition is largely concentrated 
against the expansion of knowledge that might lead 
to the development of a science of human conduct. 

The above reasons certainly do not explain satis- 
factorily our neglect of the use of science and scien- 
tific methods to investigate more intensively social 
and economic phenomena. They will, however, serve 
to indicate some of the difficulties that lie in the 
path of the student who in the spirit of science tries 
to study human conduct in any of its many mani- 
festations. 

Personally, I am certain that great progress could 
be made in the course of a generation in understand- 
ing how man responds reproductively to many differ- 
ent types of social situations, if means were available 
to study these matters with only a small fraction of 
the effort now being devoted to studying the behavior 
of the atom. One cannot forbear to ask: Of what 


use is it to control the reactions of physical forces 
to produce definite physical effects if we do not use 
this knowledge to increase human welfare? We have 
not used and are not using our science effectively 
to find out what kind of human conduct would be 
more beneficial to man in the very essential matters 
of the reproduction and distribution of our people, 
to say nothing of using it for the control of a vast 
number of other actions which affect human welfare 
just as intimately. Certainly our experience with 
population growth and changes during the past two 
centuries is not so satisfying as to have convinced 
us that the increase in physical knowledge and its 
practical use will automatically inaugurate the most 
desirable processes of population growth. To im- 
prove his life is man’s peculiar job, and he cannot 
do it intelligently without a full use of all his knowl- 
edge applied to the attainment of those ends which 
he considers good, or without employing the best 
scientific methods. 

But this failure to use our knowledge in certain 
fields of science to inform ourselves better regarding 
the probable social and economic consequences of 
the application of science to practical problems, 
and to develop effective controls of human conduct, 
is not as discouraging to the student of social and 
economic phenomena as is the second reason noted 
above, viz., that scholars, including many who re- 
gard themselves as scientists, have shared and have 
helped to perpetuate the widespread belief that the 
study of human behavior can never become a science. 

This attitude raises the more general and the 
more fundamental problem of the relation of the use 
of science to human welfare. This question has re- 
cently been brought to our attention in dramatic 
fashion by the use of science to produce atomic 
bombs and, it is also said, thus to devise ways of 
killing people and animals and plants compared with 
which the ravages of the worst famines and epi- ` 
demics of the past would appear but trivial episodes 
in human history. As a result, some scientists are 
saying today that they wish the discoveries opening 
up these possibilities of destruction had never been 
made. But the fact is they have been made and can- 
not be forgotten. Our only hope is to control their 
use, and this can only be done by organizing and 
controlling the human behavior which determines 
their use. I still have faith that the lot of mankind 
can be greatly improved by the use of science and 
that this improvement can go forward with only 
minor setbacks, if we really set ourselves to the task. 
But I do not believe this possible if we do not go 
the whole way in the development and use of science. 
The applications of science often do produce un- 
foreseen and untoward social consequences when 
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their control is left entirely in private hands, or when 
they are determined chiefly, if not solely, by the 
exigencies of business rivalry, or when they are used 
primarily for the maintenance and increase of the 
political power of certain groups or nations. Under 
such conditions the use of science is determined by 
purposes, both conscious and unconscious, which 
take little account of their incidental effects on 
human beings, and hence, are not directed to the 
increase of man’s welfare but rather to the enhance- 
ment of the status of groups, whatever they may be, 
which have the predominant power in the com- 
munity. 

If we take the attitude that there can be no science 
of human behavior, then we will never seriously 
undertake to learn how we can use all science for 
human and humane purposes. Moreover, because 
these larger social purposes will certainly conflict at 
many points with the political, military, and eco- 
nomic purposes of the groups that now determine 
the use of science, we must expect many obstacles 
to be put in the way of studying human behavior 
scientifically. : 

Unfortunately there are many scientists who hold 
the view that social science is a contradiction in 
terms, that we cannot know why people behave as 
they do in particular situations, and in consequence 
that we can never hope to obtain the knowledge 
which will insure fewer and fewer errors in the or- 
ganization of society to secure greater human wel- 
fare. For my part, I have never been able to under- 
stand why human behavior was less natural than 
the behavior of atoms or cells. Human behavior 
may be more complicated, and certainly we know 
less about it at the present time than we do about 
the behavior of cells, but we should not forget that 
we knew extremely little about the behavior of atoms 
and cells in Galileo’s day. 

It seems to me that the only way we can hope to 
make our physical and biological knowledge of stead- 
ily increasing benefit to man, or perhaps to prevent 
it from being used for his destruction, is to under- 
take the scientific study of the social and economic 
effects of the applications of physical and biological 
knowledge and at the same time undertake the de- 
velopment of a science of human behavior in order 
to learn how to control these applications. Only in 
this way can we gradually come to know the social 
and economic effects of the application of particular 
bits of scientific knowledge to specific problems. Un- 
til we do develop a science of human behavior, hu- 
manity collectively is bound to act like a near-sighted 
man who sees only his immediate surroundings. The 
more distant and the more important social conse- 
quences of the use of science will remain hidden. I 


do not believe we need to proceed in this state of 
fumbling semi-blindness as regards the social con- 
sequences of the use of science and the adaptation 
of human behavior to the new conditions being cre- 
ated by the application of knowledge to physical and 
biological problems. We need more faith in science, 
not less. 

A lack of faith in the ability of man to control the 
use of science to group purposes and to adapt his 
behavior to the conditions created by the use of 
physical and biological science involves a complete 
retreat from that effort of man to control his own 
destiny which underlies the development of all sci- 
ence. To retreat thus closes the door against the 
scientific investigation of human behavior and leaves 
the control of the most significant aspects of human 
conduct to those people and institutions that claim 
supra-scientific insight into the purpose of life, and 
because they possess this inspired insight also demand 
the right to determine the means by which human 
conduct should be controlled. For myself, since I 
believe we have scarcely begun the scientific study 
of human behavior in all its manifold aspects, I am 
not yet ready to throw in the sponge and leave the 
definition of human purposes and the control of 
human behavior for the accomplishment of these 
purposes in the hands of those claiming the supra- 
scientific insight; nor am I ready to grant them the 
power necessary to enforce these purposes. Science 
may prove unable to guide man in the determination 
of his purposes and in finding better ways to attain 
his aims, but I do not believe any scientist who 
understands the human and social implications of 
his work is willing to accept this view. However, we 
must recognize that when scientists themselves take 
the attitude that the scientific investigation of hu- 
man conduct is impossible and useless, they at least 
delay the application of knowledge to the control 
of human conduct and play into the hands of those 
who fear the extension of scientific investigation into 
those aspects of human behavior where supra-scien- 
tific insight has exercised control hitherto. 

It should not be forgotten that a few centuries 
ago practically all that we now call science was 
considered unknowable and what I have called 
supra-scientific insight prescribed the beliefs regard- 
ing nature which were permissible. The rare person 
who did manifest interest in natural events and 
undertook to inquire into them objectively was re- 
garded as a lunatic or a dangerous innovator who 
should be driven out of the community or silenced 
by punishment. Will it take several centuries for a 
science of human behavior to become free from out- 
side restraints and to attract widespread public sup- 
port just as it did for physical science? This cer- 
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tainly should not be the case today because we have now than ever before, and this encourages the investi- 
now had two centuries of such rapid advance in gation of phenomena which were considered beyond 
science that we have become accustomed to expect the realm of man’s proper endeavors only a short 


today what was impossible yesterday. Besides, the time ago. 
scientific spirit or attitude of mind is more widespread 


Things to Think About 


1. Can you think of other reasons than those mentioned by Thompson why peo- 


ple have so little faith in social science? 


2. Francis Galton is called the “Father of Eugenics’”—both positive and negative. 


Who is the “Father of Euthenics?” 


3. Does this make any sense to you?: “Population study is the basis of a multi- 


billion dollar business in the United States today.” 


4, How do you account for the wide-spread belief that “science makes no value- 


judgments”? In what sense is it true? Not true? 


5. Discuss: “The capitalistic free enterprise economic system cannot survive 


without a steadily growing population.” 


47. As the Nation Grows Younger 


Frank W. Notestein 


Frank Wallace Notestein (1902- ) was born in Alma, Michigan. He received a 


Frank W. Notestein, “As The Nation Grows Younger,” Atlantic Monthly (October, 1957), ex- 


B.S. from Wooster College in 1923, and took his Ph.D. at Cornell in 1927. 
He holds several honorary degrees. Notestein has taught at Cornell and 
Princeton, has done research for Milbank Fund, worked with the S.S.R.C., 
and Office of Population Research at Princeton, 1936—41, and has been its 
director since 1941. He has also been associated with the United Nations. 
He is a member of many learned societies ; has published articles and mono- 
graphs; edited and co-authored many research papers and some books, 
among which are: Controlled Fertility (1940); Future Population of 
Europe and the Soviet Union (1944). 

There are more people living beyond 65 than ever before. Not only that, 
but they are healthier, enjoy life more and can receive excellent medical 
care for the “thousand natural shocks that [aged] flesh is heir to.” They 
can be protected from heat and cold by automatic furnaces and air condi- 
tioners. They can travel in their own cars, watch television, listen to the 
finest recorded music, and play with their grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. They can escape the threat of dire poverty which used to beset 
old age. (No poorhouses for our senior citizens!) They have social se- 
curity; increasing numbers are retiring with adequate pensions, either 
from the government or the great corporation for which they have worked. 
In addition, many have made investments which will give them more than 
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mere security from the wolf at the door. Some oldsters are even good com- 
panions for the youngsters. Young people enjoy their company and many 
old people enjoy people forty or fifty years younger than themselves more 
than they do their own age-mates. More old people are “younger,” both 
biologically and socially, than their fathers and mothers were at similar 
ages. 

The percentage of people under 20 is also rising, and hence there are 
more people under 30. These youngsters are healthier, bigger (taller and 
heavier, both men and women), better educated, more socially and emo- 
tionally mature, better citizens, marry at earlier ages, have fewer chil- 
dren and rear them better than most of their parents did, and are im- 
mensely superior in every way to their pioneer ancestors who married 
and started their families at about the same age as our modern young 
people. Since older men retire earlier, younger men attain responsible 
leadership at earlier ages. The tragedy of Henry and Edsel Ford, or John 
D. Rockefeller and his son (severe father-son conflicts), is not likely to 
occur as frequently in the next generation as it did in the past. We are en- 
tering a young man’s and a young woman’s world. This should produce 
a dynamic, adaptive, vision-seeing and vision-actualizing society. 

We need not worry about unemployment by automation because there 
are fewer workers (relatively) in the productive ages of 20 to 65. We 
don’t need hand-workers. We need machine operators. Ditch-diggers are 
now mechanics; fellers of trees are power-saw users. We want more men 
who can read blueprints and follow printed directions. It is said it took 
Cheops twenty years with 100,000 slaves to build the Great Pyramid. 
There are a thousand contractors in the United States who would agree 
to duplicate it in Egypt, or on top of Pike’s Peak, in five years with five 
thousand men. So our younger population will produce more and better 
goods and services working four hours a day, have more leisure, live 
longer, and be healthier than their fathers. 

Does this sound like Utopia? Notestein inspires this flight of fancy, but 
he also says this: “We cannot stay young without growing, and we can- 
not grow indefinitely without paying the penalties of huge size... . What- 
ever the technological situation may be, the smaller population size gives 
us more raw materials per capita with which to make our living.” Here 
is the sepulchral voice of Banquo (Malthus) at our royal banquet of 
prosperity. It is the old story of wanting to have our cake and eat it, too. 
If we support a doubled population, it means that eventually we shall 
have to do it at a lower standard of living or for half as long. There may 
be no immutable Iron Law of Wages, but there is an iron law of numbers, 
resources, space, and time, no matter how the variables of quality, tech- 
nology, and standard of living may be manipulated. 
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The population of the United States has begun 
to grow younger. Individually we grow older with 
ever-increasing chances for survival, while collec- 
tively we have started to grow younger for the first 
time in our national history. The reason for the 
trend is of course the spectacular increase in the 
number of births since the war. 

This collective drift to younger average ages will 
have a host of repercussions on the temper of our 
life. Indeed, these repercussions are being felt al- 
ready in new pressures for schools, houses, and the 


sharply expanding urban development. As the young- 
er groups gain predominance in the total population 
figure, will our economy become more dynamic and 
will our leaders in industry and government take 
over at an earlier age? 

This trend to a younger average age is new in 
the Western world. Our populations had been get- 
ting older for a long time, and after 1930 they had 
been aging very rapidly. In the United States half 
of the population was under 17 years of age in 1820. 
The median age began to rise and had climbed above 
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25 by 1920. It was at a maximum of 30.2 in the 
early fifties. By 1956 it had fallen to 29.9, and there 
is a possibility that it will fall below 26 by 1975. 

These small movements in the median age reflect 
rather marked shifts in the groups that are economic- 
ally important—shifts that change the dependency 
loads of youth and old age and the balance of our 
labor force. It will be useful to see what they have 
been, how they have come about, and the ways in 
which they seem likely to move in the future. 

The proportion of young dependents in the popu- 
lation declined progressively until 1950, when only 
34 per cent of the population was under age 20. 
Then the mounting birth rates of the post-war years 
brought a reversal of trend, and by 1956 the figure 
had risen to 37 per cent. Meanwhile there had been 
a steady rise in the proportion of the aged. The 
proportion in the middle groups, from which the 
labor force is mainly drawn, rose steadily to a maxi- 
mum of 59 per cent in 1940, and fell sharply be- 
tween 1950 and 1956, when it amounted to only 54 
per cent. This shrinking proportion in the working 
ages has probably been a considerable factor in mini- 
mizing unemployment during the post-war years. 

Sharp changes in the rate of population growth 
have accompanied these shifts in age structure. In 
1950 our population was twice as large as it was in 
1900, yet until 1940 the rate of growth had been 
slowing. The rate rose a little before and during the 
war and then shot up with surprising speed. By the 
middle of 1956 the population had reached 169 mil- 
lion and was growing at an annual rate of 1.7 per 
cent. Such a rate is sufficient to change the charac- 
ter of our country in a short time. If it were to con- 
tinue, a large majority of the children born last year 
would live long enough to see us a nation of a half 
a billion people. 

Before considering future possibilities, let us look 
more closely into the sources of past changes in our 
growth and age structure. The reduction of the 
death rate has been spectacular. It is hard to realize 
that, on the life table for 1954, a new-born white 
girl has a better chance of surviving to age 60 than 
she had of living to age 5 under the health conditions 
prevalent at the beginning of the century. 

The average expectation of life at birth for white 
females rose from 51 years in 1901 to 74 in 1954. 
This improvement in longevity is sufficient to in- 
crease by nearly one half the size of the population 
that a given stream of births will maintain. The 
postponement of death has been a major support 
of our rate of growth. 

It is widely believed that the lengthening expecta- 
tion of life has also been responsible for the rising 


average age of the population. Long life has also 
been responsible for the rising average age of the 
population. Long life for the individual, it is argued, 
must tend to give us an old population. Reasonable 
as this view seems, it is untrue. Improved chances of 
survival have tended to lower the average age slight- 
ly, as my colleague Ansley J. Coale has shown. And 
all ages in the span of life have shared in the im- 
provement. 

If the improvement were of equal proportion— 
say a 40 per cent increase—the age structure would 
be unaffected. Such a change would increase the rate 
of growth, but it would do so equally in all ages. In 
fact, since 1900 the improvement has been somewhat 
disproportionately large in the youngest ages, there- 
by particularly stimulating population growth in those 
ages. Changes in mortality since 1900 would have 
made our population slightly younger if nothing else 
had happened. 

Meanwhile, however, our birth rate fell almost 
continuously, as part of a decline extending from the 
early nineteenth century to the late 1930’s. It is this 
decline that checked our rate of growth and lifted 
the average age of the population. The birth rate 
began to rise a few years before the war, kept rather 
high during the war, and has been amazingly high 
throughout the post-war period. The story of its 
changing course is fascinating and has puzzled those 
of us who live with such figures. 

The wartime revival in births had been interpreted 
as the product of an unusual situation that would 
soon pass. There had been a sharp decline in the 
age at marriage. The emotional pressures of the war, 
family allowances for men in the services, and gen- 
eral prosperity were stimulating early childbearing. 
But there was no evidence that an increase in the 
size of completed families was under way. The size 
of families had been falling for many decades, and 
a deeply probing investigation carried out just before 
the war strongly suggested that this trend was likely 
to continue. The wartime rise in births was, there- 
fore, viewed as a shift to younger childbearing rather 
than as an increase in the number of children. It was 
thought to foreshadow not further increases in births, 
but a rather sharp decline. 

The evidence leading us to expect a decrease in 
births after a post-war spurt seemed convincing to 
me, but instead of a decline there was a positive 
flood of births which has continued to the present 
time. Incredibly, from the point of view of a decade 
ago, the birth rate of the United States, at 25.3 in 
1956, was higher than the birth rates of such tradi- 
tionally fertile nations as Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Japan. 


Interestingly enough, this post-war rise has been 
generally larger in urban than in rural areas, and in 
the upper than in the lower educational and occu- 
pational groups. As a result, the former regional, 
education, and occupational differences in birth rates 
have been much reduced. It is to be noted that the 
rise has been most pronounced in precisely those 
sectors of the population that, in other circumstances, 
have shown their ability to restrict their childbearing 
quickly and effectively. 

The significance of the 1956 experience is not 
entirely clear. If we imagine a group of women 
bearing children as they move through life at the 
rates at which women of corresponding age bore 
children in 1956, such an imaginary group would 
have an average of about 3.7 children apiece, or 
about 3.9 per married woman. This is a very high 
figure, supposing perhaps that the recent rates of 
childbearing will not be sustained throughout the 
life of any actual group of women. Indeed, no actual 
class of women born in this century has produced 
as many as three children on the average. All of the 
classes in the childbearing ages are now well ahead 
of their immediate predecessors. The rise in family 
size is already achieved. But unless women continue 
to bear children much more rapidly than any experi- 
ence of the present century would suggest, they will 
not attain any such average as 3.7 children. 

The Office of Population Research at Princeton 
University is now conducting a rather intensive field 
inquiry concerning many of these matters. Data from 
it are not yet available but we do have the results 
of a pretest made in one metropolitan area. The 
wives interviewed were native white and had borne 
their second child a few months prior to the inter- 
view. 

No one can read the records of these interviews 
and fail to be impressed with the genuine revival 
of interest in family life and children. The impression 
is wholly different from that given by similar records 
taken early in the 1940’s, when the typical parents 
could scarcely imagine the circumstances that would 
make them want more than two children. In our 
small sample, which is far from a representative 
sample of the nation, about two thirds of the wives 
look forward to having three or four children, and 
those who want only two children tend to be apolo- 
getic about the small number. Few parents have 
qualms about being able to support and educate 
their children. Indeed, if all the children go to col- 
lege whose parents plan to send them, we face the 
need for a staggering expansion of facilities for 
higher education. Nor is it all talk. A substantial 
proportion of these parents already have started 
savings accounts or insurance policies to provide for 
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their children’s college education despite the fact 
that their older child has not even started elementary 
school. 

It is too early to have more than preliminary hints 
from this study, but it is perhaps worth noting that 
Catholics appear to want more children than Protes- 
tants. Among both Catholics and Protestants, the 
parents who attend church regularly tend to’ want 
more children than those whose attendance is in- 
frequent. There are also indications that the families 
wanting more children tend to be in the white- 
collar classes and well-educated. They have fair 
incomes, are reasonably happy in their work, and 
are personally well-adjusted. This is a very different 
picture than would have emerged in any metropoli- 
tan community prior to the war. 

What the situation bodes for the future is not clear. 
One gets the impression of an element of conform- 
ity and pattern. Parents are now planning to have 
children because they want them, and not because 
they think them unavoidable. The large majority 
are practicing some form of voluntary restriction. 
We have, therefore, a demonstration that it is pos- 
sible for a highly developed urban-industrial society 
to produce a setting in which parents will want 
enough children to support rapid population growth. 
The somewhat widespread fears of the depression 
decade that urban-industrial life and universal birth 
control would necessarily bring declining populations 
have been dissipated. 

Nor is there occasion to swing to the opposite 
view that we are moving toward the re-establishment 
of the large-family system which characterized our 
early nineteenth century and characterizes most of 
the world’s peasant societies today. The present situ- 
ation represents only a larger version of the small- 
family system. and one that yields birth rates much 
lower than those of the underdeveloped areas today. 
The existing situation may not continue indefinitely. 
Given a new set of strains or a new shift of stand- 
ards, perhaps as suburbs outgrow themselves, par- 
ents could reduce their childbearing quickly. For 
the immediate future, however, there is no sign of 
a sharp drop in fertility, although birth rates may 
decline somewhat, simply because women of child- 
bearing age are forming a smaller proportion of the 
total population. 

The future course of migration will also influence 
both our rate of growth and our age composition, 
but unless past restrictive policies are relaxed the 
effect will not be large. 


Whatever the future course of the birth rate, with- 
in the limits considered here, it is evident that our 
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population will increase rapidly, that growth will 
be most rapid among the old and young ages and 
least rapid in the middle range, and that we shall 
have a declining average age. The growth and shift- 
ing balance of the age groups are bound to have 
important economic consequences. Among them we 
must distinguish two types: one relating to the level 
of economic activity and the other to the productive 
balance at any given level of activity. 

So far as the future level of economic activity is 
concerned, the demographic situation in the near fu- 
ture looks highly favorable. Growth undoubtedly tends 
to stimulate economic activity in a wealthy country 
that at times has experienced difficulties in maintain- 
ing a sufficient demand to utilize fully its productive 
facilities. The task of providing the goods and serv- 
ices that will be required in the next twenty years 
for an expansion ranging from one quarter to one 
third or more of the present population should give 
no small amount of stimulus to the economy. 

When, as in our case, this growth is especially 
rapid outside the working years of life, the stimulus 
to the labor market should be particularly strong. 
This trend is marked between 1955 and 1965. In 
the census projections the population outside the 
working ages grows from two to three times as fast 
as that between 20 and 65 years. Until 1965 the slow 
growth of the working ages should furnish a power- 
ful buffer to the risks of unemployment that might 
come as automation replaces both industrial and 
clerical workers. Indeed, thanks to our peculiar age 
structure, we may go far in achieving the productive 
gains of automation without a major disruption of 
the economy. 

From 1965 to 1975 the situation is less clear. By 
that time the huge birth classes of the post-war 
years are entering the labor force. Even so, if fertility 
stays high, the increase outside the working ages 
will be more rapid than that in working years, If, 
however, fertility should fall, as in the low projec- 
tions, persons of working age would increase about 
four times as rapidly as those in the dependent ages. 
Given this course of events, the contrast between 
the two decades would be extremely sharp and re- 
quire major economic readjustments. 

Flexibility will be needed to meet this rapid shift 
from a scarcity to an abundance of young workers, 
but the demands of growth itself may go far toward 
producing that flexibility. We can only speculate 
about the changes in the spirit of the times that may 
come as our center of gravity and leadership shift 
toward youth. With our problems of stark poverty 
essentially solved, shall we simply go on to progres- 
sively higher standards of living with ever-heavier 
drafts on our own and the world’s resources? Or 


will the outlet for new energy come in leisure, and 
if so of what nature? Will it carry us to new levels 
of education and cultural achievement? Or will the 
expanding energy be channeled into new efforts to 
meet world-wide responsibilities? No one can be 
certain of the answers but, given peace, our youth 
growth and productive power provide a dynamic 
combination that is certain to find exciting outlets.’ 

A word of caution is necessary about the above 
line of argument. It leaves too many factors out of 
account. By no means are all of the elements associ- 
ated with population growth fortunate for the na- 
tion. Space for living and recreation will be in 
progressively short supply, and privacy progressively 
expensive. Escape from the city will become increas- 
ingly difficult as suburbs grow into cities. Shorter 
working hours may well be canceled by longer hours 
of travel between home and work. Many standards 
of quality will decline as pressures for quantity rise. 
Whether one views progressive crowding as fortunate 
or unfortunate is largely a matter of taste. The fron- 
tiersman thought that two persons per square mile 
represented intolerable crowding, whereas the resi- 
dent of Europe or Asia finds our land almost empty 
today. Undoubtedly, as growth goes on, our own 
standards will change. Speaking for myself, however, 
I should prefer the qualitative opportunities that go 
with slower growth and smaller numbers. 

A considerable part of the stimulus arising from 
the prospects for rapid growth appears to be psy- 
chological. We seem to be greatly impressed by the 
tangible growth in numbers and insufficiently im- 
pressed by a host of other factors that can bring 
economic expansion. The demand for goods and 
services could easily fall in spite of rapid population 
growth; and, conversely, it could rise rapidly with 
only a slow population growth. Population growth 
provides some stimulus to the economy, but a general 
belief that it is very important intensifies the effect. 

Perhaps because of our experience with depres- 
sions, we tend to be preoccupied with the problems 
of maintaining economic activity to the neglect of 
other equally important elements of prosperity. Such 
matters as the ratio of workers to dependents and 
the relation of total numbers to resources and living 
space are of basic importance. In fundamental terms 
the argument based on economic activity is a curious 
one. Our economic prospects appear to be favorable 
because we shall have to devote our productive en- 
ergies to providing for additional tens of millions. 
Indeed, the prospects are viewed as particularly 
bright because this rapid expansion has to be under- 
taken by a population of working age that is increas- 
ing very slowly. In short, they are bright because 
the load on the productive ages is going to get 


heavier. The situation is anomalous in the extreme. 
Instead of counting on population growth to serve 
the needs of the economy, we ought to give more 
attention to the ways in which the economy could 
be made to serve the needs of the population. 

In the immediate future this preoccupation 
with the need for youth and growth to maintain 
prosperity does not seem to be particularly danger- 
ous. The nation is getting much pleasure from its 
new abundance of young life. In the long run, how- 
ever, the situation may become serious. We cannot 
stay young without growing, and we cannot grow 
indefinitely without paying the penalties of huge 
size. The low census projection gives 208 million in 
1975; the high, 229 million. Maintenance of the fer- 
tility of 1956 would carry us to something like 236 
million. Short of catastrophe, it is difficult to see the 
terms on which we shall be much under 300 million 
by the year 2000, and a continuation of last year’s 
rate of growth to that date would bring us to almost 
360 million. 

The United States is one of the very few highly 
developed countries in which the population is grow- 
ing younger, but the trend toward growth and youth 
is typical of the underdeveloped nations of the world. 
Rapidly falling death rates, coupled with birth rates 
at least 60 per cent higher than our own, are stimu- 
lating growth throughout the underdeveloped parts 
of the world and increasing the already heavy bur- 
dens of child dependency. It is characteristic of such 
countries to have more than 40 per cent of the popu- 
lation under 15 years of age. 

In our case, we may welcome the trend toward 
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growth and youth at least for a time. As the world 
goes, we are not yet heavily populated. We have rich 
natural resources, a highly developed economy, a 
technologically skillful labor force, and ample capital. 
The trend toward growth and youth has an entirely 
different meaning where almost all of these assets are 
lacking and the population densities are already 
enormously high, as for example in China, Egypt, 
India, and Java. For them the new growth and 
added burden of young dependents represent a heavy 
drag on their struggle for improved living con- 
ditions. The only way in which they can ease their 
burdens, while retaining their gains in health, is to 
cut the birth rate. A number of them, including In- 
dia, China, and Egypt, are beginning to bend their 
efforts in this direction. 

A huge accretion in numbers, such as that implied 
by the continuation for several decades of our present 
rate of growth, would put an enormous strain even 
on our own relatively rich resources. Undoubtedly, 
technological advance will do as much to ease the 
strain in the future as it has in the past. We could 
doubtless absorb such growth without reducing per 
capita income. Whatever the technological situation 
may be, the smaller population size gives us more 
raw materials per capita with which to make our 
living. Before many decades we must balance the 
advantages of youth and growth against the liabilities 
of an enormously congested country. Without growth, 
the only way for a population to stay young is to 
die early. If we are to avoid unending growth, the 
population, like its individual members, can live 
longer only by growing older. 


1. How can a population have both a larger percentage of the population above 


65 and under 20? 


2. Why should the United States 


birthrate rise when our people are increasingly 


afraid of the Communists and atomic war? 

3. What are the “good” and “bad” effects of an increasing percentage above 65 
and under 20? Which is the worst? Why? How could it be remedied? 

4, Demographically, do we have any reason to fear automation as a source of 


unemployment in the next generation or two, i.e., in the next 50 or 60 years? 
Why? 


. How can Notestein make such a statement as “With our problems of stark 


poverty essentially solved . . .”? Didn’t he ever hear of slums, sharecroppers, 
beggars, and people on relief? 


Section 14 


The World Population 
Explosion 


48. Population Pressure 
Warren S. Thompson 


For biographic note on Warren S. Thompson, see Selection 46. 


Great population pressure may exist in a country and not be felt by the 
people. This social phenomenon is not limited to the population problem. 
Nations may engage in damaging activities without realizing they are 
harmful until it is too late to escape disaster. Often, when experts finally 
point out the detrimental effects of practices which have been accepted by 
most people, many will defend the “good old ways” as being not detri- 
mental but as being actually just, reasonable, and beneficial. 

Increasingly, it is the social scientists who point out these sociopathic 
aspects of social behavior. Before there were any social scientists, literary 
people, religious leaders, and social philosophers were the ones who started 
these reform movements. Frequently, the practices they condemned were 
no more, and sometimes were less, detrimental, than the proposed reme- 
dies. The social reformers were often well-intentioned but not well-in- 
formed. Sometimes the reformers were insincere demagogues seeking per- 
sonal power or profit. Only recently have we developed scientific tech- 
niques by which socially detrimental conditions can be diagnosed and 
reasonably workable remedies prescribed. 

A century ago, the practice of medicine was largely a compound of 
common-sense, ignorance, and outright quackery. Now we have developed 
enough science-based knowledge so that we are willing to trust our lives 
to the surgeon or the physician. If we have a “little growth that doesn’t 
hurt” and the doctor says “Cancer!”, we accept his judgment without 
question and submit to serious surgery or other therapy if he thinks it is 
necessary. Eventually, the social scientist may have enough valid knowl- 
edge so that people will accept his diagnosis of sociopathic conditions and 
his suggested remedies. 

It usually requires some expert or able leader to rouse the poverty- 
stricken illiterate masses in underdeveloped, over-populated areas to rec- 
ognize their deplorable state and to feel that something can be done about 


Warren S. Thompson, Population and Progress in the Far East (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1959), parts of Chapter XVIII, “Population Pressure.” Reprinted by permission, 
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it. This is what Thompson means by felt population pressure. If the 
leader is a power-mad demagogue, he may rouse them to such frenzy that 
they may be willing to fight for land, food, and national power. A literary 
work (Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin) and a social philosopher’s book 
(Hinton Helper’s Impending Crisis) are sometimes credited with causing 
the Civil War, though the Abolitionists, the economic conflict between 
the North and South, the doctrine of States’ Rights, and many other 
factors than slavery certainly were involved. The Negroes were never 
convinced that slavery was immoral. They remained largely loyal to the 
South throughout the war and hated the “dam-yankees” almost as much 
as their masters did. It requires considerable education, economic advance, 
sense of justice, and self-respect to enable the poverty-stricken and the po- 
litically and economically down-trodden to rise and depose their oppressors 
or attack others who have more than they. The leaders of revolutions are 
seldom from the abject, poverty-stricken, and ignorant lowest classes. 
When people become conscious of the evils from which they have been 
suffering, when they are driven to revolt, or to take some radical action, 
they often do things which produce other evils worse than the ones they 
have been enduring. So most people, even after they have become con- 
scious of social injustice, are more disposed to “suffer the ills they have 
rather than to fly to others they know not of,” as Shakespeare and Thomas 
Jefferson have observed. Hence, felt population pressure is not likely to 
produce war unless the nation is highly industrialized compared to those 
it would subdue, and has developed a diseased type of nationalism based 
on some delusion of race superiority, or culture, or Manifest Destiny to 
rule the world for the glory of God or the triumph of some ideological 
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purpose. 


Often population pressure, that is, excess of population and shortage 
of raw materials, is the underlying reason for these magical words used 
to justify power politics, imperialistic expansion, or duty to bring the bless- 
ings of civilization to backward peoples. Alexander the Great, the Roman 
Empire, Genghis Khan, the Spanish and British Empires, Bismarck and 
Hitler, and perhaps Communist Russia and China are examples. 


The feeling of population pressure 


. . . The general discussion of population pres- 
sure here is intended to apply chiefly to the con- 
ditions developing in the four larger countries— 
Japan, India, Pakistan, and China. The probable 
growth of population pressure in these countries has 
already been briefly discussed in the summaries 
attached to individual chapters. Our concern at this 
point is to describe more fully the general character 
of population pressure. 

The feeling of population pressure has already 
been referred to at several points in the preceding 
discussion. This phrase is used because I do not be- 
lieve any precise measure of population pressure is 
possible. The average caloric intake of food per 
person may be a very good measure of the dietary 
standards of different peoples and certainly is useful 
in measuring the relative poverty of peoples; the 
average per capita consumption of goods and serv- 


ices, both agricultural and non-agricultural, may be 
a satisfactory measure of the level of living of a 
people. But the absolute level of consumption does 
not determine how intensely any people will feel 
about the inferiority of their level of living. A people 
must have some standard of comparision before 
they will be aware of their own poverty and, hence, 
before they will feel the pressure of a population as 
a motive for supporting national action to relieve 
this pressure. From the standpoint of creating ten- 
sions between nations, it is not absolute poverty that 
provides people with the strongest motives to support 
political aggression but the feeling that they do not 
have enough land or other resources to which they 
can apply their labor so that they can live as well 
as other peoples. The most intense poverty often does 
not arouse a people’s urge to do something about it 
even internally (by rebellion or insurrection), to say 
nothing of creating effective popular support for 
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leaders who want to secure larger resources by ag- 
gression against other countries. 


[The author cites several reasons why absolute 
poverty often is not a strong motive for external ag- 
gression: illiteracy; isolation in small villages; land 
being the only source of what they consume and hand- 
power the only means of making things, and they can’t 
imagine any other source of wealth; no outside trade; 
no experience or surplus necessary for external ag- 
gression—Ed.] 


Proposals for relieving population pressure 


It seems inevitable that the peoples in these more 
crowded countries will become increasingly aware 
of their comparative poverty. Where this feeling of 
pressure is encouraged by their governments, its 
growth will be more rapid than elsewhere, but this 
deliberate encouragement will not be the primary 
cause of its growth. This growth is an unavoidable 
effect of these poverty-stricken peoples coming into 
contact with a larger world which lives differently. 
I believe, therefore, that the feeling of population 
pressure, which may also be thought of as a particu- 
lar variety of the principle of “relative deprivation,” 
will grow rather rapidly among the peoples of South 
and East Asia. I also believe that this increased feel- 
ing of pressure will create new tensions between na- 
tions and that these tensions may lead to aggression, 
although the form of aggression in some cases may 
be quite different from that in the past. 


. . . I will consider rather briefly in this chapter 
several of the more significant measures that have 
been suggested and discussed over the years for the 
relief of population pressures, with emphasis on their 
applicability to the region with which we are particu- 
larly concerned. 

World population and world food supply. There 
has been much discussion of world population and 
world food supply in the past several years. Two 
diametrically opposed conclusions regarding the seri- 
ousness of the world’s food problems have been 
drawn from considering this problem in terms of 
world production. There have been those who con- 
cluded that when all the factors were taken into ac- 
count—the amount and quality of the new land 
available, the determining climatic factors, the ero- 
sion losses, the probable increases in yields, etc.— 
there was no chance that man could produce enough 
to insure himself a decent living for any considerable 
period. In contrast, there have been those who be- 
lieved that there was much more new land available, 


that the possibilities of increasing production through 
scientific agriculture were also much greater, and 
that soil erosion could be arrested rather quickly and 
cheaply. Such people quite naturally concluded that 
there was no serious danger of world food shortage 
in the foreseeable future. My position is that these 
world approaches are unrealistic and that the real 
food problems and the real problems of population 
pressure today are primarily national problems. 

The reality confronting us demands that we con- 
sider to the best of our ability the probabilities of 
developing an adequate food supply in India, China, 
Japan, and other countries, because each nation ac- 
tually constitutes to a large extent a closed economic 
unit. We should not devote our attention to world 
population growth and world food supply as a whole 
but to the more definite problems facing each coun- 
try. This has been done in preceding chapters with 
regard to food production, and the conclusions are 
not very encouraging for the next three or four dec- 
ades, no matter what the possibilities of world food 
production may be. 

Economic development. At the present time rapid 
economic development along modern lines, largely 
under state control, is the chief hope of those under- 
developed countries most concerned with relieving 
the poverty of their peoples. . . . 

This matter of economic development and the ra- 
pidity with which it may be expected to take place 
has been discussed in some detail in preceding chap- 
ters. Here I will only repeat that I do not believe the 
evidence justifies the expectation that economic de- 
velopment will be sufficiently rapid to prevent a 
substantial growth of the feeling of population pres- 
sure during the next two or three decades. 

Migration. Another means of preventing the 
growth of dangerous population pressures that has 
attracted much attention is migration from the more 
densely populated areas or countries to those areas 
or countries where there is still a relative abundance 
of land. In recent years this remedy for population 
pressure has received less attention than formerly, 
probably because there is now a wider understanding 
of the implications of large-scale international mi- 
gration, Geo Biota 

The only reasonable conclusion is that emigration 
on a scale that would afford significant relief to the 
populations of these four Asian countries is utterly 
impossible. However, the fact that emigration can 
never relieve population pressure in these countries 
does not mean that the growing feeling of national 
poverty will not lead to attempts by particular coun- 
tries to secure better opportunities for themselves and 
by conquering some of the less populated areas of the 


earth. In some respects this danger has increased, 
because such a large proportion of the earth’s popu- 
lation is only now becoming aware of the many thinly 
settled areas they might use if only they were at 
liberty to move there. At the same time, the popula- 
tions of these countries, except Japan, are increasing 
as never before, and it would be surprising if the 
masses could not be made to believe that emigration 
would be an effective means of relieving their pov- 
erty. 

Foreign trade. Foreign trade has long been recog- 
nized as one of the important means for supporting 
population and improving its level of living. In the 
past it was generally some city or small area which 
depended on foreign trade to any considerable extent. 
More recently whole nations, some of them quite 
large—Britain, Japan, Germany—have come to de- 
pend more and more on such trade. The importance 
of foreign trade to Japan and some of the principal 
difficulties raised by her great dependence on it have 
been noted in chapter vii. 

. . . . . 

. . . Today China is in the process of convincing 
Japanese industrialists and businessmen that a very 
great market for Japanese goods, both capital goods 
and consumers’ goods, exists in China, and is pro- 
posing to pay for these manufactures with iron ore, 
coking coal, bauxite, etc. Japan greatly needs these 
raw materials, and the exchange would be highly 
beneficial to both countries if such trade could be 
made a regular feature of their economic relations. 

" There is no need here to elaborate on the possibility 
of disaster to Japan’s economy that is involved in 
becoming increasingly dependent on trade with Chi- 
na under existing conditions. Many similar situations 
are in the making, and I can see no reason to believe 
that they will not be exploited to the full in the effort 
to extend communist influence into the “free” coun- 
tries as well as into the “uncommitted” countries. 
This is an important additional reason for doubting 
whether foreign trade can be relied upon to ease the 
growing population pressure of the more densely 
settled Asian countries to any great extent in the 
foreseeable future. 

Population control. In the long run, in my judg- 
ment, the only sure relief for population pressure and 
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cially detrimental.” 


2. How long can the people in an over 


population pressure? 
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the tensions and troubles it creates is population con- 
trol. I use the phrase in the long run because it does 
not seem reasonable to me to expect the rate of popu- 
lation growth to begin to decline significantly in most 
of these Asian countries in less than about a genera- 
tion. I want to make it clear that I am speaking here 
of the rate of population growth, not the birth rate. 
The birth rate may begin to decline in certain areas 
somewhat sooner, but the rate of population growth 
will rise as long as the death rate declines faster than 
the birth rate. 

In the long run, man will no doubt learn to adjust 
his birth rate to his ability to produce the goods 
needed to provide a decent living, since the alterna- 
tive to such control must be the return of a high 
death rate due to hunger and want and disease and 
probably hot war in the not too distant future. I am 
not saying that it is impossible to support a much 
larger population in these Asian countries at some 
time in the future and at a better level of living, 
but I am saying that I do not believe the probable 
expansion of production and the probable population 
growth justify an expectation of much improvement 
in living conditions during the next generation. I 
am also saying that even a slow but steady improve- 
ment in the standard of living will not satisfy these 
peoples and that, consequently, economic and po- 
litical tensions resulting from the growing feeling of 
poverty will increase. 

Since I believe that felt population pressures will 
increase significantly in the near future, I am very 
much concerned that even China and India, in spite 
of their official approval of contraception, do not 
seem to be making the great effort necessary to se- 
cure its early adoption. If even one-fourth or one- 
third of the money and effort being used to establish 
heavy industry and basic services were devoted to 
educating the masses in the need for birth control, 
the rate of population growth could almost certainly 
be reduced in a shorter time than now appears prob- 
able, and the level of living could be raised much 
faster during the next two or three decades than will 
be possible by following their present plans for de- 
pending almost entirely on economic development 
to achieve this aim. This does not seem to be realized 
in either India or China. 


pproved behavior in the United States can you 
ental or sociopathic? State your criteria of “so- 


-populated country be kept from feeling 
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3. Why is “relative deprivation” more dangerous to social stability than extreme 
poverty, ignorance, or debilitating diseases? 

4. How does foreign trade tend to destroy itself? What kinds of foreign trade 
are “good” for a country? Bad? 

5. Why is emigration no sane solution for population pressure? Show the flaws 
in at least four other proposed solutions. What is the only sane, humane, and 
socially nondetrimental solution? 


49. USSR Census: A Power 
Myth Exposed 


Robert C. Cook 


Robert Carter Cook (1898- ) was born in Washington, D.C. He attended George 
Washington University, 1917-19 and the University of Maryland, 1920- 
21. Cook taught at George Washington University as special lecturer in 
genetics and biology. From 1951 to date, he has been President of Popu- 
lation Reference Bureau and editor of its journal, Population Bulletin. He 
is a member of several scientific societies and editor of several scientific 
journals. Cook has written articles on genetics and population, and is the 
author of Human Fertility: A Modern Dilemma. 

Probably the greatest error in our dealings with the Russians is our 
tendency to regard them either as supermen or as fools and savages. We 
have been unwilling or unable to believe that their professed desire for 
peace is sincere. We have regarded it as a hypocritical pretense to dis- 
guise their intention to attack us when they feel they can destroy us 
without too much damage to themselves. We have been irrationally afraid 
of them. We have acted as if every school boy who learns anything about 
Russia is certain to become a dyed-in-the-wool Communist. Those who 
refer favorably to the achievements of the Russians in health, education, 
industry, art, science, or anything else, frequently have been accused of 
being Communists or at least “fellow travelers.” Some have intimated or 
asserted that many public officials, school teachers, ministers, artists, 
journalists, and scientists are “Communists at heart,” and that knowledge 
of Marxian literature is un-American. Critics of our political, economic, 
or social system may be accused of “un-Americanism” and being “soft on 
Communism.” We tend to emphasize and exaggerate the differences be- 
tween ourselves and the Russians and deny or ignore the interests and ac- 
tivities we have in common. 

In the first place, we have exaggerated our fear of the Russians. They 
make as many errors as we do; they are no more intelligent than we; we 
have such a head start that even if we stand still, it will take them many 
years to equal our standard of living. The fact that they show higher per- 
centages of increase in certain activities means nothing except that they 


Robert C. Cook, “USSR Census: A Power Myth Exposed,” Population Bulletin (July, 1959), pp. 
61-65. Published by the Population Reference Bureau, Inc. Reprinted by permission, 
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are starting almost from scratch. It is easier to reduce your golf score 
ten per cent if you shoot a hundred than it is if you shoot eighty. Going 
from 100 to 90 isn’t very difficult; from 90 to 81 is difficult for most golfers ; 
from 81 to 73 is very tough, and from 73 to 66 is possible only for the 
most skillful golfer. The next 10 per cent drop, a game of less than 60, 
has been scored by only one of the great golfers—Sam Snead—who shot 
an astonishing 59 at Greenbriar Country Club, West Virginia, in May 1959. 
Many of the astounding triumphs of the Russians have been similar to 
the lowering of a golf score—even if we take their own reports at face 
value. They emulate capitalistic golfers by talking a better game than 
they play. 

We also are similar to them in many other ways: we too are great 
boasters and the “tall tale” is one of our favorite forms of humor; we 
both love cities; we both love machines and sports, and “bigger’’ often 
means “better”; our Far West is somewhat similar to their Far East; we 
both love the theater, and the other arts—we even have a common interest 
in Satchmo; our economic system is partly and increasingly socialistic and 
our capitalism is a quasi-public, increasingly regulated corporationism that 
would make Adam Smith weep; the official Soviet conception of our 
bourgeois capitalism is as much a myth as our conception of the Russian 
people. Russians love their children and want them to be healthy and 
happy just as Americans do. One could go on. We greatly admired each 
other during the war. It is as ironic that we succeeded in making monsters 
out of each other so soon after the war as it is that Japan and Germany 
are our best friends and staunchest allies. It isn’t only domestic politics 
that makes strange bed-fellows. 

Mr. Cook’s analysis of the USSR Preliminary Census Report shows that 
some of the propagandistic distortions of reality we have created about 
the Russians, and they about us, are contradicted by these population data 
—unless we assume they are a tissue of Russian lies. 

If 15 or 20 million males died in the war, mostly in the younger age 
classes, this constitutes a basic weakness, as does the great excess of 
women. We are sure we do not want a war and will never strike the first 
blow. It would seem reasonable that the Russians should feel the same 
way—as they assert they do. They know from tragic experience what war 
is really like; most of us only know what we read in the papers and see 
in the movies—which is bad enough. We are sure of our own peaceful in- 
tentions—but can the Russians be so sure when we have ringed their 
country with bases, given military aid to all the free countries, spent bil- 
lions for military preparation and economic aid to our friends, flown U-2 
planes across European Russia, threatened massive retaliation, and asserted 
that we will go to war to maintain the “true” Chinese Republic on the 
occupied island of Formosa? 

On the basis of these facts, it seems the Russians have as much reason 
to regard us as war-mongers as we have to regard them as aggressors. It 
is almost as if both countries are so sure neither will attack the other that 
they safely can call each other harsh names. The fear aroused in Russian 
people keeps their noses to the economic grindstone and makes them sub- 
mit to a low standard of living in order to build heavy industry and sup- 
port a powerful military establishment. Our fears of the Russians make 
us support the Cold War and the armament program until our whole 
economy is geared to preparation for war. In a sense, we have become a 
socialized economy, since in a garrison state a large segment of the free 
enterprise system is wholly dependent on government contracts. All the 
men in the armed services buy their PX goods on a nonprofit basis, and 
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government needs largely determine what is produced in the entire 
economy and how it is distributed. Our tax system makes everyone work 
at least one-fifth of his time for the federal government and perhaps an- 
other fifth for the state and local governments. The government does more 
and more for the individual—schools, health, pensions, Social Security, 
etc.—and thus the difference between our economy and that of the so- 
cialistic states becomes less and less. By scaring us, the Russians are 
forcing us into socialism. We also are adopting their Cult of Personality, 
so that criticizing Our Leaders is almost like treason. 

The multifarious aggregation of nationalities and diverse cultures which 
is the USSR makes the divisiveness of our Negro, Indian, Protestant- 
Catholic, urban-rural, Jewish-gentile, North-South, and other minor sub- 
cultures look highly homogeneous. The uniformity of our culture presents 
a much greater degree of conformity than the alleged dead-level sameness 
of a socialistic society. The Russians seem to permit and promote cultural 
diversity to a much greater extent than we do, or at least than our ad- 
vertizers do. About the only differences in our cars, beers, towns, recrea- 
tions, TV programs, intellectual and artistic patterns are the names we 
use. We are great worshippers of the magic of words—there is a world 
of difference between Dodgers and Giants, Harvard and Yale, Iowa and 
Illinois—at least, we shout ourselves hoarse about it. 

So the exploding of the power-of-Russia myth by demographic data 
can be carried into other fields as well and a plausible case can be made 
for the thesis that Russians and Americans are very much alike and are 
becoming more so. We may live to see the day when Russia and the United 
States will be allied against some new Mongolian Genghis Khan. 


Some very revealing facts have come to light in 
the preliminary results of the All-Union Population 


The new count of 208.8 million people represents 
an increase of 38 million over the 1939 census. Some- 


Census of 1959, published recently in the USSR. 

The most striking revelation is how severely the 
male population was decimated during World War 
II. The loss was originally assessed at three million, 
but later seven million came to be generally accepted 
in the West. The census indicates that a loss of 15 
to 20 million males, from all causes, is closer to the 
actual tragic fact. 

In January, the USSR population was 208.8 mil- 
lion, with women heavily outnumbering men, 55 to 
45 per cent. The entire disparity in the sex ratio— 
amounting to 20 million persons—is concentrated in 
the ages 32 and over. Among those under 32, the 
number of males and females is approximately 
equal. 

These and other data suggest that in the popula- 
tion 32 and over, there are nearly two women to 
every one mant 

The implications of these major revelations are 
enough. At the end of World War II, the USSR 
was far weaker in manpower resources than the 
Western powers assumed. She had then only about 
25 million able-bodied males between the ages 20 and 
45, and about 10 million of them were mobilized 
for military service. 


what less than 20 million of this increase must be 
attributed to pre-war territorial annexations; west- " 
ern regions of the Ukraine and White Russia, Mol- 
davia, Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 

Projecting prewar population growth rates, it ap- 
pears that the USSR would now have 30 to 40 mil- 
lion more people, were it not for the grievously 
heavy war losses and the lower birth rate during 
the war years. It is possible that the excessively 
high wartime mortality carried over into 1946 and 
1947, 

In the USSR, the widespread use of women in 
all labor, from cleaning streets to the professional 
level, came as much from necessity as it did from 
the desire to “emancipate” women. However, the 
manpower crisis which plagued Russia during the 
years immediately following the war has recently 
become less acute. Paradoxically, there has recently 
been rather widespread unemployment, especially 
among youth graduated from the ten-year general 
schools, who have been denied enrollment in ad- 
vanced schools. The pressure on these youngsters to 
go to work has been severe. 

In the last few years, the labor force rate of in- 
crease has slowed down. The rate will continue to 


decline as the children born during 1940-48 enter 
the labor force. Low birth rates during the war years 
resulted in large birth deficits, and high infant mor- 
tality took a grievous toll. 

Barring other major catastrophes, the Soviet male 
may begin to hold his own in the labor force, now 
that the sex ratio is evening out among those who 
are under 32 years of age. 

Although agricultural employment is still higher 
in the USSR than in any Western nation—45 mil- 
lion work on farms there compared with 7 million in 
this country—the census clearly shows how out-dated 
is the traditional concept of Russia as a vast nation 
of agricultural peasants. Now, 48 percent of the 
population is urban, compared to only 32 percent 
in 1939. 

It should be remembered that the war changed 
the pattern of urban development. Cities suffered 
great destruction and loss of life. Most of the 12 to 
15 million people who were evacuated eastward 
were urban people. In the Ukraine about half of 
the urban population fled. Many of those who left 
their homes returned literally on the heels of the 
retreating Germans. But large numbers of people 
who were evacuated formed the nuclei of new cities 
east of the Urals. In 1939, 60 million people lived 
in cities; by 1950, 70 million; and by 1959, almost 
100 million. 

Phenomenal growth rates of the cities continued 
up to the initiation of the “virgin lands” program 
in 1954, Then the 4 to 5 percent annual rate of in- 
érease began to decline somewhat. The very rapid 
urban growth from 1956 to 1959 (87 to 100 million) 
reflects boundary changes as well as the creation of 
new cities. During this period alone, 200 new cities 
were created, 

Soviet sources, including the census release, have 
widely publicized the notable rates of growth of pop- 
ulation in the eastern areas of the country. Before 
the war, about 25 percent of the USSR’s population 
—urban and rural—lived in and beyond the Urals; 
now 30 percent lives there. Of the 16 million in- 
crease, six million are migrants. 

Because redistribution of people to the east has 
been relatively small to date, it is possible that even 
more rapid growth will come, especially in Kazakh- 
stan and Siberia, as current Soviet plans are acti- 
vated, 

Another interesting revelation which will certainly 
receive searching scrutiny in the West is the reported 
death rate of 7.5 per 1,000.1 The birth rate which 
was down sharply during the war years is now 25. 


* Birth rates, death rates and rates of natural increase 
are in terms of 1,000 of the population per year. 
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Thus, population is growing at a rate of 1.75 per- 
cent per year, or by about 3.5 million. The marriage 
rate is 12 per 1,000. The IJzvestia announcement 
records this as “the greatest number of marriages 
per thousand population.” Whether this is con- 
sidered a record for the USSR or the world at large 
is not clear. 

It should be stressed that the death rate, the birth 
rate and the marriage rate reflect the “favorable” 
or youthful age structure of the USSR as compared 
with that of Great Britain, France or the United 
States. Infant mortality, a rate not influenced by the 
age structure, is nearly twice as high in the USSR 
as it is here: 45 per 1,000 live births per year in 
1957 compared with 26 in this country. 

For ten years after World War II, the USSR was 
almost pathologically secretive about population data. 
She carefully guarded all information and steadily 
refused to cooperate with the United Nations effort 
to collect and publish world-wide demographic in- 
formation. The postwar crisis in manpower might 
be the key to this secretiveness, because the USSR 
certainly was aware that the demographic facts 
would reveal a serious, inherent weakness greatly 
imparing her bargaining position—a weakness from 
which she could not quickly recover. 

This might also partly explain Soviet bellicose 
behavior in postwar years as well as her forceful en- 
slavement of satellite countries such as East Germany 
and Hungary, which are dubious economic assets. 
The satellites create a buffer between the mother- 
land and the West, and they might also represent 
a supplement to the manpower of the USSR. In 
a slave empire, even reluctant workers are better than 
no workers at all. 

Without diluting the sympathy felt for a wartime 
ally which suffered enormous military and civilian 
casualties, it should be remembered that the Soviets 
“liquidated” untold numbers of Russians in forced 
labor camps during the war, to say nothing of the 
prewar purges. Now that the census reveals that 
during the postwar years the USSR actually lacked 
the manpower resources both to rebuild her war- 
devastated country and to back up a position of mili- 
tary supremacy in Europe, one pertinent question 
arises: How did she accomplish both these objec- 
tives? 

A rigid demographic blackout combined with 
poker-playing bluff concealed her inherent weakness. 
A sense of intense compulsion and a dedicated spirit 
also contributed to the force which won her many 
postwar concessions and diplomatic victories. 

What course would history have taken in the post- 
war years had the USSR’s true population profile 
been available? When searching for a clue to that 
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riddle, the reader must recognize that demographic mat, but to all persons who are charged with the 
ignorance can be disastrous, not only to the diplo- formation of national policy. 


Things to Think About 


1. Can you add anything to the list of Russian-American similarities? 

2. What do you think about the Russian habit of employing women for men’s 
work? What are our criteria of men’s and women’s work? Do you think they 
are sound? 

. Why is the Russian infant death rate almost twice as great as ours? 

. If we allowed Russian lecturers to talk to our college students, what percentage 
do you think would become Communists? 

5. What would be the effects on Americans if it were clearly explained that ours 

is not a capitalistic system? On Russians? On Russo-American relations? Give 
reasons for your answers to each question. 


A go 


50. Japan’s Population: Past Achieve- 
ments and New Problems 


David Cushman Coyle 


David Cushman Coyle (1887- ) was born in North Adams, Massachusetts. He re- 
ceived an A.B. at Princeton, 1908, and a C.E. at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, 1910. During his career as an engineer, he served both public 
and private agencies. Coyle holds membership in several scientific, en- 
gineering and technical societies. A prolific writer, he is the author of 
many technical and popular articles as well as a dozen books, among 
which are: The American Way (Harper’s Prize, 1938) ; The United Na- 
tions (1955) ; Conservation (1957) ; Ordeal of the Presidency (1959). 

When Admiral Perry steamed to Japan in 1854, he set the stage for 
one of the most dramatic political and economic changes of the nineteenth 
century. A few ports were opened to American trade. In 1867 the Toka- 
gawa Shogunate was overthrown and under the Meiji emperors, Japan 
opened its ports to all western nations and sent its young men to Europe 
and America to acquire the scientific and technological knowledge which 
soon transformed a medieval feudal nation into a modern industrial 
society. By 1894 Japan was able to use its modern army and navy to defeat 
China and take Formosa. By 1904 it had done the same to Russia, and 
annexed Korea and Manchuria shortly after. 

After bogging down in the Second Chinese War (1931-45), Japan 
finally joined the Germans in World War II and was thoroughly defeated 


David Cushman Coyle, “Japan’s Population: Past Achievements and New Problems,” excerpts from 
an essay (based on Irene Taeuber, The Population of Japan, Princeton University Press, 1958) pub- 


lished in Population Bulletin (November, 1959), pp. 119-136, official organ of Population Reference Bu- 
reau. Reprinted by permission. 
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by the United States and occupied in 1945. Now the Japanese seem to 

have embarked on a. new historical period of change as dramatic as the 

Meiji Restoration, 1868 to 1894, which transformed her from a feudal 

pas into a modern, industrial, military, almost absolute monarchy by 
0. 

Now the Divine Emperor has become a constitutional ruler with no 
more power than the British Crown. The military establishment was 
abolished in 1945 and democratic life has become the mode. The younger 
generation abhors war, loves baseball, hiking, jazz music, rockabilly songs, 
and everything western and American. Only recently (1960) Japan signed 
a defensive military alliance with the United States; it has become a 
respected member of the United Nations, and is now friendly to all the 
democratic nations in the world. 

Perhaps the most dramatic aspect of the New Japan is its apparently 
successful attack on its population problem. It has about 92 million people. 
Its birth rate fell from 34.3 per 1000 population in 1947 to 17.2 in 1957. 
(It rose to 18 in 1958.) This means its annual growth rate was 1.2 per cent 
during 1953-58 as compared to 3.6 in Taiwan (Formosa) and 1.8 in the 
United States. 

This is remarkable. Nothing like it has ever been seen in any country, 
especially one like Japan, with almost no illiteracy, fine medical care, boom- 
ing prosperity, and a low death rate (8.3 in 1957). If conditions remain the 
same, Japan will have a stable population by 1980 and possibly a decline 
after 2000. If the population were stabilized at 75 million, or less, the 
standard of living could be much higher than it is. 

This is the story Mr. Coyle tells so well in the following selection. Un- 
fortunately, it had to be greatly abbreviated. You should read the entire 
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essay, or still better, the volume by Irene Taeuber. 


Before World War II the growing pressure of 
population in Japan was widely recognized as dan- 
gerous to the peace of the world. The Japanese 
people were not emigrating in large numbers even 
to the territories under their control, but were push- 
ing their military and political influence into other 
parts of Asia so as to assure themelves of expanding 
markets and supplies of raw materials. 

The growing population not only demanded eco- 
nomic expansion but was generally believed to be 
a source of military strength through which the 
needed expansion could be secured. The Japanese 
government, and conservatives generally, tended to 
be impressed with the idea that Japan needed more 
manpower to back up her military and imperial 
policies. They worried about the vast number of the 
Chinese people and their military potentialities if 
China should develop without Japanese control. 
Thus the conservative position retained its tradi- 
tional opposition to limitation of population. 

Meanwhile, however, the people were managing 
their family affairs to suit themselves. In Japan there 
is a long tradition of fertility control by the people, 
usually opposed ineffectually by the government. 
The family faces the immediate question of the eco- 


nomic effect of another baby, and usually acts ac- 
cordingly. Since the defeat in World War II the 
effect of these family actions has been a precipitous | 
fall in the country’s birth rate and in the net rate 
of increase. This phenomenon raises questions as to 
what it will mean for Japanese prosperity and for 
peace in Asia, and as a possible example for other 
overcrowded countries. 

After the War, the Japanese government and the 
American Occupation evaded direct action on the 
population problem, but the Diet backed into it by 
passing a series of laws that in effect reduced the 
obstacles to birth control and abortion on grounds 
of “health.” Health was soon realistically defined as 
related to economic welfare, which left a wide dis- 
cretion to the medical profession. 

The drastic fall in the birth rate is already reduc- 
ing the number of children, but those born between 
1930 and 1950 still constitute a wave of young peo- 
ple who will swell the labor force for several decades 
to come. With the limited supplies of raw materials 
and limited markets now available to the Japanese, 
how are these workers to be employed? Evidently 
an expansion of the service industries, with their 
relative independence of foreign materials and mar- 
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+t 
kets, will be necessary. But there may still be dan- 
ger that labor pressure may lead to unrest and 
Communism among the workers, and an irrational 
reaction toward natalist policies in conservative quar- 
ters. 

The danger of a reaction toward governmental 
efforts to increase the birth rate may be lessened if 
the experience of recent wars is reviewed. Japan 
overran populous China by superior organization and 
economic power, while she in turn was defeated by the 
superior economic power of the Allies, although five 
million of her seven million men under arms could 
never be brought into action. Even in “conventional” 
war as it is now fought the weight of hordes of charg- 
ing warriors has not been the dominant force that it 
was in the days of Tamerlane; and with nuclear war- 
fare as a possibility it is even more obvious that mere 
size of population is not the measure of power. This 
consideration may in time have an effect in modi- 
fying the typical conservative opposition to fertility 
limitation. 

Japan’s recent experience in fertility reduction 
seems to indicate that if she can get safely past the 
bulge of population born before 1950 she may dem- 
onstrate the possibility of population control under 
certain conditions, and of national strength and 
prosperity based on a limited number of people, well- 
trained and using their resources with maximum 


efficiency. Sate le A Le 


Postwar discussion 


Defeat took the heart out of the policy of expan- 
sion. It was clear that the Japanese people had no 
place to go, and in addition some 3.5 million who 
had been living abroad in Japanese-controlled areas 
were thrown back into the home country to look for 
jobs among the millions of returning soldiers. More- 
over, the raw materials and markets that Japan 
desperately needed were henceforth to be under 
foreign control and subject to competition in world 
trade. Conservatives still clung to their dislike of a 
policy of birth control, but the majority of the peo- 
ple could see that their cwn circumstances called for 
smaller families than had been customary in the 
past. After the normal postwar baby boom, fertility 
fell off rapidly. 

The American Occupation was not in a position 
to take a positive attitude on Japanese population 
policy. American tradition in this field is conserva- 
tive, resting mainly on the prohibition of abortion 
and restriction of birth-control facilities, with some 
slight gestures toward subsidizing children. Even 
though Japanese imperialism had been recognized 
as an effect of population pressure, the Americans, 
with their background, could hardly be expected to 


prescribe a treatment to reduce the rate of popula- 
tion growth. 

But the Americans could not avoid studying the 
economic problems of the country which they had 
undertaken to govern. The Economic and Scientific 
Section of SCAP (Supreme Commander Allied Pow- 
ers) made estimates of the future population, and 
the National Resources Section analyzed future re- 
quirements in the light of the population projections. 
In its report, the National Resources Section came 
to the natural conclusion that the discrepancies be- 
tween population and resources could hardly be met 
in any “humane” way except by a reduction of the 
birth rate. 

Under protest from the Catholic Women’s Club 
of Tokyo-Yokohama, SCAP recalled the report, cut 
out the offending sentences, and gave the book to a 
private concern for publication. The Japanese got 
the point that Americans in general favored birth 
control as a means of economic protection for the 
family. They did not fail to observe that personally 
most Americans were evidently limiting their fam- 
ilies, and under far less economic pressure than was 
felt by the Japanese. The whole episode was prob- 
ably salutary, particularly the suppression of the 
report, by which the Occupation avoided an official 
policy that might have backfired as attempted geno- 
cide. It is evident that advice to any group on how 
to limit its numbers comes with best grace from with- 
in the membership. 


Historical background 

The extent to which Japanese success with popu- 
lation control can be taken as indicating the pros- 
pects for other overcrowded countries must be viewed 
with some caution because of special features in the 
case of Japan, especially the long experience of the 
Japanese people in handling such problems. 

An early interest in population was indicated by 
the fact that in 248 A.D. the Emperor Sujin-tenno 
ordered a census, and other censuses followed from 
time to time. The results were kept secret for gov- 
ernmental use, and the records were destroyed, but 
the tradition of interest in population was estab- 
lished. One estimate by Japanese students shows a 
probable population of about 3.7 million in 823 A.D., 
increasing to 9.7 million by the year 1300. The early 
history indicates the frequent appearance of excessive 
numbers in the settled areas, and expansion on the 
frontiers to the north and east in search of new rice 
lands. 

In the early 1600's, the Japanese were trading 
extensively in Southeast Asia and even in Europe; 
the first contact with Europe was in 1542. In the 
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15th and 16th centuries Japanese armies were in- 
vading the mainland. If the Japanese of that era 
had been as ready to adopt the current methods of 
Western arms as they proved themselves during the 
last hundred years, it is conceivable that Japan might 
have become the England of Asia and might even 
have settled the west coast of North America. But 
their observation of the aggressive propensities of 
the colonizing Powers led them to take the pre- 
caution of expelling the Europeans from Japan, and 
after 1624 Japanese subjects were forbidden to travel 
overseas. They remained shut in for about 250 years 
with no room for expansion except in a small re- 
maining frontier region in the Northeast. 

The fact that from about 1700 to the opening of 
communications with the rest of the world in 1852 
the population seems to have remained stable may 
indicate some artificial limitation, though no doubt 
famine and epidemics tended to impose a Malthusian 
ceiling whenever the number of people grew beyond 
what the country could support in a poor year. 

Rice culture, once a territory is fully settled, tends 
to lead to famine, as it has repeatedly done in China. 
The engineering works required for rice growing call 
for a high degree of civic order and favor conserva- 
tive family customs. Such a system tends to support 
a high birth rate, as insurance for the continuance 
of the family heritage in face of the high death rate 
from epidemics and crop shortages. Family policy 
centers on building up the eldest son as future head 
of the family; the younger sons stand by as replace- 
ments in case of the death of the heir, but while he 
lives they do not share in the inheritance. 

Under these conditions, when a new baby is on 
the way, the family considers whether, if a boy, he 
will be needed to replace one that has died, or 
whether he is only a surplus mouth to feed and liable 
to weaken the position of the heir. In former cen- 
turies birth control was limited to superstitious prac- 
tices; the babies came along and had to be disposed 
of in one way or another. The unwanted ones among 
the upper classes were generally dealt with by abor- 
tion; the peasants resorted to infanticide. 

The over-all effect of the system was that normally 
the people produced a surplus of children to pro- 
vide for contingencies, and managed the death rate 
whenever it failed to remove the surplus. 

This history gave the Japanese a tradition of in- 
dividual family planning and of drastic action by 
the family council to make the outcome fit the plans. 
The tradition also included the usual conservative 
belief among the ruling class in the value of having 
plenty of hands in the working classes, and conse- 
quent disapproval of family planning practiced by 
the peasants. 


> 


Falling birth rates since the war 


With the long Japanese tradition of family man- 
agement and the diminished expectations after defeat 
well understood by the elders in each family, it is not 
surprising that the sum of all the private family 
plans should have come out in a sharp downturn 
of the birth rate. Other conditions, particularly the 
growth of cities and of industry, had long been tend- 
ing in the same direction. 

Japan strongly resembles the advanced Western 
countries in the relation between city and rural birth 
rates, which we have come to regard as normal for 
an industrial society. High fertility in the rural areas 
is associated especially with backwardness, poverty, 
and poor education. Fertility is lower on the farms 
that are near the city, where farm income is often 
supplemented by other jobs. The lowest birth rates 
are found in the largest cities and in the industrial 
areas, as is usual in the Western world. Moreover, 
the migration to the city brings an increasing pro- 
portion of the people under the influence of the low 
city birth rate. The farm population has remained 
about the same for many decades, since the eldest 
son inherited the farm while the rest of the sons went 
to the city. The strong family ties have drawn many 
of them back to work on the family farm after about 
the age of forty, with the result that the farm popu- 
lation contains a disproportionate number of chil- 
dren and old people, while most of the young people 
of child-producing age are in town where the cultural 
pattern favors a small family. 

The over-all birth rate in Japan was 36 per thou- 
sand in 1920, and drifted slowly down to 27 in 1939. 
In 1940 there was a rise that corresponded with gen- 
eral optimism about the Empire and the Co-Pros- 
perity Sphere as offering new’ fields of opportunity. 
When the soldiers came home after the war there 
was the usual baby boom, but after 1949 the birth 
rate plunged from 33 to 19.3 in 1955 and continued 
down to 17.2 in 1957. Plainly something has hap- 
pened to births in the last ten years. 

As to death rates, Japanese experience has been 
closely similar to that in the advanced nations of 
the West. With the introduction of Western medi- 
cine came also new Western diseases that for a time 
retarded the advance, but the expectation for life for 
women is now over 65 years, ranking above that in 
many European countries. In 1920 the death rate 
was 25.4 per thousand; by 1940 it had fallen to 16.4. 
After the War the death rate fell from 14.6 in 1947 
to 8.3 in 1957. Because of the disproportionately 
large number of young people it is likely to stay at 
this low level for some years to come, and may even 
go lower. 
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Taking all factors together, including the age dis- 
tribution of the people, population growth will be 
stabilized in about a generation. 


Methods of family limitation 

The effects of the American Occupation were 
generally favorable to family limitation. The land 
redistribution, by relieving rural distress, might have 
made room for the production of more children, 
other things being equal—which they were not. The 
abolition of primogeniture, equal rights for women, 
wider education, and in particular the contacts with 
Americans and their movies and other productions, 
tended to encourage birth control. 

A number of studies made in the early 1950's 
showed positive evidence of the widespread use of 
contraceptives. In 1950 a survey found that nearly 
one in five couples reported that they were practicing 
birth control and nearly half as many more had used 
it at some time. By 1955 more than a third reported 
the current use of birth control and 52 percent had 
used it. A remarkable feature was the rapid increase 
of birth control in the country districts, where some 
experience with contraceptives was reported by about 
one-quarter of the couples in 1950 and by over 50 
percent in 1955. Even among farmers and fishermen, 
by 1955 more than a quarter were currently using 
some form of birth control, and another fifth had 
done so at some time in the past. 

In 1952 the Institute of Public Health began 
active promotion of birth control as a means of 
reducing the number of abortions and in less than 
two years 36,000 contraception workers had been 
trained. 

Another indication of the drift of public opinion 
was that in 1955 nearly two-thirds of the people 
interviewed were in favor of family limitation, and 
43 percent of the couples with two children said 
they wanted no more; only one couple in five wanted 
as many as four children. 

The fact that abortions are permitted under a 
fairly wide range of conditions, and the Japanese 
habit of collecting statistics, have resulted in the 
production of official reports on legal abortions 
which shed some light on the prevalence of this 
practice. The number of induced abortions was re- 
ported as 246,000 in 1949, and as 1,170,000 in 1955. 
It is estimated that the total number actually per- 
formed may have been about twice the number re- 
ported, amounting to more than half of all the 
pregnancies. An important feature has been the intro- 
duction of penicillin, which has greatly reduced the 
danger of the operation. To a large extent it seems 
that more and more people are relying on birth con- 
trol, with abortion as a backstop in case of a failure. 


Sterilization of 42,000 women was reported for 
1955; it is commonly believed that the unreported 
cases were about ten times as many. Often these 
represent the failure of attempts at contraception and 
the desire to avoid further abortions. The Japanese 
choose more readily than we do between contracep- 
tion and abortion, since abortion is an old custom 
and is relatively cheap and easily accessible. But even 
in Japan abortion often means concealment as some- 
thing “not quite proper,” and it involves pain and 
inconvenience, and some danger. Contraception, on 
the other hand, has its inconveniences, including the 
purchase of supplies and the risks of failure. More 
and more people, after having a couple of children, 
and in view of the present low death rates and small 
danger of being left childless, are resorting to sterili- 
zation as a permanent solution to their problem. 


How about Asia? 


How much will the Japanese experience help to 
guide other Asians who suffer from overcrowding? 
Japanese culture is of Chinese origin but Japan’s 
progress for the past hundred years has been so 
largely based on the absorption of Western tech- 
niques as to separate its ways of thinking from those 
of many other Asian peoples. Moreover, the example 
of Japan’s progress in the 19th century is no longer 
open to imitation, for Japan developed its modern 
economy in a world full of backward peoples eager 
to sell their raw materials for cheap cottons and 
glass beads. Now the world is full of “underdevel- 
oped” countries longing to build their own steel 
plants but not having any such naive customers for 
their manufactures as those of the 19th century. 

In Japan, the population problem is apparently 
being solved by the people themselves. The people 
are intelligent, literate, and traditionally accustomed 
to making their plans to suit the situation in which 
they find themselves. In contrast, many Asian peoples 
are largely illiterate, and their traditions often em- 
phasize conformity to customs that are not favorable 
to family limitation. In most of Asia, detailed knowl- 
edge of the Japanese experience will enter the nation 
at high and often conservative levels rather than at 
the grass roots where decisions about the fate of the 
next baby are ordinarily made. If the high levels 
want to persuade their people to follow a policy of 
family limitation, and are able to do so, the Japanese 
example may have an effect, but that possibility re- 
mains to be seen. In any case there is encouragement 
in the knowledge that an intelligent people on the 
other side of the world is having a preliminary suc- 
cess with this problem—a problem that before many 
years must be seriously faced in our own country. 
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Things to Think About 


ji 


. See if you can find out anything about Japan’s population history up to 1868. 
. What are the advantages and disadvantages of a stable population in a coun- 


try like Japan? Would they be the same for us? 


. If we were to legalize abortions, would we use any other “arguments” or ra- 


tionalizations than those mentioned by Coyle for the Japanese? 


. Why do you think it is so shocking to most people to talk about planned parent- 


hood and rational control of population? 


. If you wanted to cut down the birth rate in the United States, what laws can 


you think of that indirectly would produce this result? 


Section 15 


Communities, Regions, and 
Subcultures 


51. The Nature of Communities 
Jessie Bernard 


Jessie Shirley (Ravage) Bernard (1903- ) was born in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
In 1923, she graduated from the University of Minnesota, and a year 
later, took her M.A. In 1927, she took another M.A. at the University of 
Chicago, and in 1935, received her Ph.D. from Washington University. 
Her career has been with the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937-39; 
professor at Lindenwood College, 1940-47; and professor at Penn State 
University from 1947 to date. She is a member of many learned and honor 
societies, and an author of articles in scholarly journals and several books, 
among which are: American Family Behavior (1942); American Com- 
munity Behavior (1949); Remarriage: A Study of Marriage (1956) ; 
Social Problems at Mid-Century (1957). 

“Community” is one of the numerous sociological terms that have many 
meanings, not only to the public but also to sociologists. It may refer to 
neighborhoods, specific areas in cities, to whole cities, to rural areas that 
have a commonly accepted name, to regions, counties, states, nations, so- 
cieties, and even to the world as a community. The last example shows 
how this ill-defined term often is used. It is modified by an adjective or 
phrase to indicate what kind of community is meant: rural, urban, ethnic, 
industrial, recreational, religious, etc. This suggests the possibility of de- 
veloping a typology of communities, or a way of classifying them. 

There are several characteristics of community upon which most stu- 
dents agree. For example, it is a type of social structure that refers to a 
considerable number of people in a fairly large geographical area who 
recognize their common interests and who interact formally and informally 
to satisfy these interests. This means the community has areal boundaries, 
a name, a history, and a set of rules or customs that enable its members to 
think of themselves as belonging together and to act collectively for the 
mutual benefit of all. The question then arises as to how many common 
interests and how much interaction are required before the people in an 
area can be said to constitute a community. 

This is much the same problem as trying to define and measure the 


Jessie Bernard, American Community Behavior (New York: Dryden Press, 1949), excerpts from 
Chapter 2, “The Nature of Communities,” pp. 15-38. Reprinted by permission. 
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THE NATURE OF COMMUNITIES 


characteristics of a group. Probably it can be done, but perhaps it is more 
useful to study the number and intensity of various kinds of community-in- 
action than to spend too much time on the problem of definition and 
boundaries. In this case, as in many others dealing with human behavior, 
common sense is the beginning of scientific wisdom. People usually are 
aware of which community they belong to and there always is some 
overlapping in boundaries. In these community “no-man’s lands,” Mr. A. 
may think of himself as belonging to Community X (he trades and banks 
there, goes there for recreation, medical care, reads the X newspaper, etc.), 
while Mr. B., who lives closer to X than A. does, belongs to Community ¥ 
according to the above criteria. Or they both may “belong” to both com- 
munities now but five years later their positions may be reversed. Or it is 
possible that Mr. A., living near the center of X, may be a member of Y 
if his community membership is judged by his behavior rather than by 
his location. 

However, it is desirable that a business man should know the approxi- 
mate boundaries of the trade area, i.e., how far from his place of business 
do various percentages of people live who spend stated percentages of 
their incomes in his vicinity? What is the circulation area of the news- 
paper or the listening area of the TV station? or the limit of a theater’s 
clientele? or a church’s membership? and so on. These types of behavior 
taken all together indicate the limits and intensity of community mem- 
bership. 

Communities may be distinguished from neighborhoods and regions or 
inclusive urban areas by defining them as areas containing enough people 
so that all the major social institutions are represented and most of the 
people think of them as being our churches, schools, industries, recrea- 
tional, health, artistic, and welfare facilities, our local government, our 
homes, and families. The name of the community is the symbol of this 
communal feeling; pride in the community and loyalty to it are also 
implied. The science institution is also present in that scientific knowledge 
is involved in connection with the organization and functioning of all the 
agencies of community life. Thus, many communities exist in every large 
city. The basis of the community feeling and the source of the distinctive 
history, traditions, and customs which differentiate the communities may 
be race, national origin, or even religion, occupation, or the geographic 
factors that result in people of the same social,class living in proximity 
to each other. 

If a community is dominated by one industry, or religion, or school, or 
recreation, we may use these institutional specialties as a basis for class- 
ifying the types of communities. Many years ago Professor R. D. Mc- 
Kenzie classified economic communities as extractive, manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and financial. The other types, he called “service communities,” 
such as health centers, recreational communities of various kinds, art, 
religion, welfare, science, governmental, and so on. 

A number of dichotomous classifications have been proposed, with 
appropriate subdivisions under each general heading such as rural-urban, 
with rural nonfarm a recent addition. Then rural can be called dairy com- 
munities, truck farming, various kinds of fruit areas, wheat, corn, cotton, 
grazing, tobacco, etc. The urban areas can be classified by major or domi- 
nant industrial types, or “services” as mentioned above. Gemeinschaft- 
Gesellschaft and folk-urban communities may be treated similarly. 
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Factors determining location 


If from a wide enough perspective of time and 
place—say from a perch on Mars—we could scruti- 
nize the surface of the United States through a great 
telescope, we should find the population unevenly 
distributed. We should see some areas empty and 
others teeming with life. But whether sparse or dense, 
the population would show patterning. It would 
cluster. It would distribute itself around nuclei. Peo- 
ple live in communities. Hermits, anchorites, and 
Robinson Crusoe are rare phenomena. 

These American communities that we are observ- 
ing are not distributed fortuitously. They have (1) 
geographic, (2) economic, and (3) technological 
reasons for being where they are. It is, to be sure, 
highly artificial to separate these three factors, inas- 
much as they function in an intimately related fash- 
ion. Geographic factors affect transportation, and 
transportation depends on technology. But for pur- 
poses of discussion it will do no harm to consider 
them separately. 

Wherever geographic conditions in American his- 
tory created breaks in transportation and required 
reloading of cargoes—land to water, train to truck, 
wagon to pack animal—communities have tended to 
spring up. If mountains, deserts, or swamps diverted 
transportation routes, communities have arisen. 
Mountain passes have produced towns; rarely, how- 
ever, large cities. Mountain barriers, blocking through 
transportation, have also produced communities— 
Denver, for example. Sometimes the geographic factor 
which influenced the location of communities was 
mere centrality of location at intersections of trans- 
portation lines. Sometimes it was the presence of nat- 
ural resources, a circumstance closely associated with 
economic factors. Communities, in brief, have arisen 
when there was profitable work to be done. 

Turning briefly to economic factors involved in the 
location of communities, we find that the “occupa- 
tions” they pursue may be classified in three main 
categories: 1) trade, (2) transportation, and (3) 
industry. 

Communities which function as trade and social 
centers, especially in non-industrialized areas, some- 
times become religious and political centers also. 
They may range in size from tiny hamlets with only 
a store or two, through villages and towns, up to such 
great metropolitan areas as New York. In the United 
States, the trade center “is best represented by the 
numerous retail and wholesale trade centers of the 
agricultural Middle West, Southwest, and West. Such 
cities have imposing shopping centers or wholesale 
districts in proportion to their size; the stores are 


supported by the trade of the surrounding area. This 
contrasts with many cities of the industrial East, 
where the centers are so close together that each has 
little trade support beyond its own population.” 

Transport centers are communities where cargoes 
must be unloaded and reloaded for further shipment. 
Usually repackaging, sorting, and storage services 
will also be performed. Sometimes transport centers 
are centrally loated, but often they are gateways 
between quite different areas representing contrast- 
ing needs. Thus we have, in more than a merely fig- 
urative sense, “gateways” to the West at Kansas 
City, Omaha, and Minneapolis-St. Paul; “gateways” 
to the South at New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, 
Charleston, Norfolk, Baltimore, Washington, Cincin- 
nati, and Louisville; and a “gateway” to the South- 
west at St. Louis. 

Some communities specialize in one kind of in- 
dustrial job, such as mining, steel, manufacturing, 
amusement, etc. Miami and Atlantic City specialize 
in recreation; Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, in min- 
ing; Pittsburgh and Detroit, in manufacturing. The 
kind of specialization will depend in large part on 
the available natural resources, including climate. 
For example, mining towns—coal, iron, silver, gold, 
copper, zinc, lead, aluminum, and tin—must of neces- 
sity be located where the ores occur. Oil and gas 
towns must be in the oil fields, although oil refiner- 
ies need not be. (Refineries usually are located with 
primary reference to markets.) Sawmill towns, fish- 
ing towns, and other specialized communities must 
be where the resources they exploit are found. Agri- 
cultural communities arise to serve farming areas. 

If there were no physiographic and geographic 
irregularities, such as those described above, central- 
place communities would tend to be evenly spaced 
at regular intervals, each serving its own little hinter- 
land, and with no area lacking services. . . . Originally 
indeed, in this country “we built our villages about 
seven miles apart, so that no farmer would have to 
go more than three or four miles to reach the gen- 
eral store and the feed mill. 

“Transport communities, under the same physio- 
graphic conditions, would tend to arrange themselves 
along waterfronts and transportation lines. ... Spe- 
cialized-function communities would still distribute 
themselves according to the natural resources they 
exploited. . . . In actuality, since most communities 
serve several economic functions, and since, regard- 
less of these functions, physiographic irregularities in- 
fluence their location, the distribution of communi- 
ties becomes very complex. . . .” 

War is a special kind of economic influence in the 
patterning of community distribution. It does not 


necessarily change the long-term economic forces we 
have just described, but it does accelerate them. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics expects that wartime 
(1940-45) population shifts will become permanent, 
inasmuch as they follow trails blazed before the war. 
Such trends, for example, as the shift from declining 
farm areas in the South and in the Great Plains area 
(from North Dakota to Oklahoma) to expanding in- 
dustrial areas near the West t will continue, 
giving the Pacific Coast area by 1950 more than 
a third more population than in 1940. 

Where people assemble to work, others must come 
to serve them, since the workers must be housed, 
clothed, fed, and kept clean. Their children must 
be educated. Their bodies must be kept well. Their 
spiritual needs must be ministered to. They must 
have recreation and amusement. They must be kept 
in order. Their property must be protected. The 
weak and helpless must be taken care of. In every 
community, there are, in addition to the basic indus- 
trial reason that called it into existence, certain com- 
mon, fundamental services that have to be performed, 
and certain institutions must therefore arise to per- 
form them. 

The third influence which operates in the location 
of communities—the technological—is very closely in- 
tertwined with both the geographic and the economic. 
Communities, we have said, spring up wherever 
there is profitable work to be done. But the presence 
of profitable work is not something fixed once and 
for all, It depends on technology as much as on loca- 
tion and resources. When barges and ships are the 
chief means of transportation, communities spring up 
along waterways. Railroads add a new pattern. Auto- 
mobiles still another. “There are in the United States 
54,000 villages and towns served only by highway 
and motor car. This is almost half of all the com- 
munities in the nation.” Before the automobile and 
the hard-surface road many of these communities did 
not even exist, And now that the airplane and the 
helicopter have arrived, they promise to open up 
new areas for community location. 

Current technological changes in transportation 
will profoundly influence the community pattern of 
the future. W. F. Ogburn has summarized this pat- 
tern as one in which whole areas, larger than the 
present metropolitan areas, will be urbanized, some- 
what as the area in a present economic city limit 
is urbanized, except that there will be very much 
more space between the communities. These com- 
munities will be of all sizes from small villages to 
large aggregations around a big trading center. The 
cities of the railroad age will disappear. The central 
trading areas and the populations immediately around 
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them are not likely to be thinned out very much, 
though land values in centers with little vacant 
space may, of course, be lower. 

Another illustration of how technological changes 
may influence the location of communities is the 
anticipated effect of the use of air conditioning. The 
South will presumably benefit greatly from this devel- 
opment. Some enthusiasts have even predicted that 
air conditioning will be more important in the 
economic development of the South than the cotton 
gin was. Industries that have not been able to oper- 
ate under the natural climatic conditions will be able 
to do so when temperature and humidity in industrial 
plants are controlled. In such roundabout ways do 
new inventions re-allocate human populations and 
communities. 

Technological changes in power sources are also 
important in the distribution of communities. The 
future pattern of community life may be profoundly 
influenced by the uses made of nuclear fission. If it 
is utilized for military purposes, we shall have to de- 
centralize our population for protection. Many modi- 
fications will have to be made in the distribution of 
communities. But if social organization and social 
attitudes render possible the use of nuclear fission 
for peaceful purposes, a whole new vista will unfold. 
The location of communities will no longer depend 
on the presence of natural resources. With almost 
unlimited cheap power available, communities will 
probably be able to thrive anywhere. Scenic beauty 
and healthful climate can become considerations in 
location. We may become independent of the vagaries 
of weather. The Dust Bowl may once more become 
habitable. by ann ON 

[The author gives several pages of data showing 
how widely communities differ from each other and 
concludes as follows: ] 

Summarizing, then, we find communities of all 
sizes, from tiny crossroads hamlets to giant metropoli- 
tan districts. Some have more young people than 
others. Some are composed almost entirely of white 
people; others have many Negroes. Some are pre- 
ponderantly native; others show a cosmopolitan racial 
composition of bewildering complexity. Some have 
a much more highly educated population. Some have 
more women than men, or vice versa. Some have 
more married people. The occupational status of 
the working population is one of independence in 
some communities, of dependence in others. Some 
communities center about factories (automobile, shoe, 
clothes, furniture, electrical equipment) or mills 
(steel, flour, lumber, textiles); others about docks 
and wharves or mines and quarries; some about 
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resort areas like seashores and mountains; some about 
colleges, railroad machine shops, state legislatures, 
or stores and markets. Some are clean and attractive, 
pleasant to live in; others, unsightly and depressing. 
Some move at a fast pace; others are leisurely. Some 
are compact; others spread out. Some are up-and- 
coming; others are has-beens and dying. 

Laws, customs, mores, conventions, and attitudes 
also vary widely from community to community. 
Some differences, as in traffic regulations or gambling 
and drinking laws, are easy to see. Others, such as 
attitudes toward divorce, lawlessness, education, or 
religion, are subtle. But as millions of Americans who 
moved to new communities during the war can testify, 
these differences are real. . . . 

Food preferences and tastes also vary from com- 
munity to community. Some localities, for example, 
prefer brown eggs; others, white eggs. Boston buys 
more haddock; New York, more cod; but in Chicago 
fresh-water fish is preferred. And so we could go 
on at length. Communities are as unique as human 
personalities. 

In spite of these very considerable individual dif- 
ferences, however, we find great uniformities. Examin- 
ing communities under our great telescope we should 
find in each one of them some individuals in positions 
of authority, others playing subordinate roles. We 
should find individuals and families stratified, ac- 
cording to the age and complexity of the commun- 
ity, into classes more or less numerous, not impene- 
trable but clear-cut and definite. And if our tele- 
scope were powerful enough we should see that the 
people in all communities, whose behavior at close 
quarters and over short periods of time seemed so 
chaotic, were really behaving in a highly organized 
way. Watching closely, we should also find that the 
organization was not perfect. We should find a cer- 
tain amount of nonconformity everywhere. Tears, 
bruises, and lesions in the social tissue would appear 
here and there as a result of violent conflict. We 
should find swirls and eddies and long, deep swells 
of competition testing and separating and classifying 
the people, sorting them out. 

It is our purpose in this book to explore the char- 
acteristics of this common community behavior and 
of the problems it creates. We want to become ac- 
quainted with the way in which communities func- 
tion. We want to see our community, figuratively 
speaking, as a functioning organism with a life of 
its own, determined by the people who live in it 
and, in turn, determining their lives. 


Definitions of community 

So far we have been talking about communities 
without defining them. What do we mean by com- 
munity? Theoretically, any group of people who 
have something in common constitutes a community. 
Lawyers, doctors, religious sects, or Italian immi- 
grants may be thought of as communities since they 
have common interests. As ordinarily used, however, 
the term “commufiity” refers to an aggregate of peo- 
ple who have living conditions in common. That is, 
we usually mean a local community when we speak 
of a community. The people who share the same living 
area constitute a community. As the dictionary puts 
it, a community is: (1.) The people who reside in 
one locality and are subject to the same laws, or 
have the same interests, etc.; a body politic, whether 
village, town, or state; hence, the public; society at 
large. (2.) A body of persons (or even of animals) 
living in a common home or under a common regime; 
a society having common interests, privileges, etc., or 
sharing many or all things in common. 

Primitive communities had kinship ties as well 
as living space in common. They shared a common 
blood bond. They had the same ancestors. This com- 
mon biological heritage, bolstered by magic—the 
totem—made for especially close community ties. 
Few if any modern communities are so closely inte- 
grated. But where modern technologies have not yet 
been introduced—as among certain peasant commun- 
ities—there still remains an especially close kind of 
community. The Germans speak of this basic com- 
munity as Gemeinschaft, in contrast to Gesellschaft, 
which refers to a type of relationship based on con- 
tractual or civil rather than on kinship ties. Gesell- 
schaft does not necessarily even imply common local 
ties. The kind of community life characteristic of 
American life today is probably nearer to Gesellschaft 
than to Gemeinschaft except in the case of certain 
ethnic groups which emphasize racial ties. The prob- 
lems in a community characterized by Gemeinschaft 
are quite different from those in a Gesellschaft. 

Although common local ties are often the only 
basis for community life in many cases, sharing a com- 
mon living area does mean sharing a good many 
other things as well. It means sharing government, 
school systems, transportation facilities, health care, 
industrial prosperity or depression, recreational facili- 
ties. There are always conflicts of interests within 
every community, but all the members of a com- 
munity have many common interests as well. This 
is important to bear in mind. 
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Things to Think About 


19 


2. 
3. 


Find as many examples as you can of nearly “pure types” of the various kinds 
of communities. 

In what sense is it possible to speak of the “emerging world-community” ? 
Have someone report on C. J. Galpin’s “rurban community.” Is this the same as 
“rural nonfarm” ? 


. What are the advantages and disadvantages of one-industry and diverse-in- 


dustry communities? 


. If the limited area of Manhattan produces the skyscrapers of New York, how 


do you account for them in Indianapolis and St. Louis? 


52. Speech in Regional Areas 
Lord Ashley Cooper (Frank Gilbreth)/ Mario Pei 


Lord Ashley Cooper is the pseudonym of Frank Bunker Gilbreth, Jr. (1911- ) who 


was born in Plainfield, New Jersey. He attended St. John’s College one 
year and received his B.S. from the University of Michigan in 1933. An 
editor of the Michigan Daily, he later worked for the New York Herald 
Tribune, and Associated Press in Raleigh, N.C. During World War II, 
he served as a lieutenant commander with the Seventh Fleet, and was 
awarded two air medals and a bronze star. He is now the associate editor 
and assistant publisher of The News and Courier (New Sand Korea) and 
also the assistant publisher of the Charleston Evening Post. An author of 
eight books, his two best-known works are: Cheaper by the Dozen, and 
Bells on Their Toes (co-authored with his sister, Ernestine Gilbreth Carey.) 

Mario Andrew Pei (1901- ) was born in Rome, Italy. He attended 
C.C.N.Y., received his B.A. in 1925, and obtained a Ph.D. from Columbia 
in 1932. His academic career as professor includes C.C.N.Y., 1923-37; 
Brooklyn College, 1936-37; and Columbia 1937 to date. Pei is a member 
of several learned societies and an author of articles in scholarly and 
popular journals. He has written three books: The Story of Language; 
The Story of English; and Language for Everybody. 

We shall take a little liberty here with the definition of community. 
Certainly one index of a community, however defined, is the slang expres- 
sion: “We talk each other’s language.” This is a poetic way of saying the 
people have a common set of interests, ideals, habits, and traditions. “He 
talks our language” (or doesn’t) indicates the presence or absence of 
community. 

However, there is more than figurative language involved. Every social 
structure has its vocabulary, or some linguistic forms and usages by which 
it can be differentiated from other similar structures. One person, even in 
the same family, is distinguished from others by his name in the first in- 
stance, but that is only the beginning. One’s status and role as father, 
mother, son, daughter, oldest, youngest, the “beauty,” the musician, the 
athlete, the “brain,” etc., are indicated by appropriate words. Most families 
also have a vocabulary that is used only within the family, consisting of 
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pet-names, childhood attempts at words, baby-talk, anecdotes, etc. Some- 
times these become common to several close-friend families, to the whole 
block, or neighborhood, and occasionally to the whole community. Our 
daughter called our next-door neighbor by his last name with an “je” in 
place of the “—er” with which his name ends. It was a verbal invention to 
meet her own needs, and also a term of affection. Thirty years later, the 
neighbor had become the Provost of the University and all his intimate 

° friends called him by the “—ie” nick-name. Most of them had no knowledge 
of its origin. t 

All occupations, sports, arts, and sciences have a technical vocabulary. 
So do communities, regions, sub-cultures, social classes, and sectional areas. 
Nations have languages and there are linguistic stocks which are the basis 
for a family of national languages, e.g., Sanskrit is the source of the 
Indo-European languages; Latin of the Romanic languages; ancient Ger- 
man of modern Scandinavian and Anglo-American, though the latter have 
a heavy infusion of Latinity. 

So communities have verbal habits which differentiate them from nearby 
communities. For example, Oxford, Ohio, in 1927 always called “blocks,” 
“squares.” Now the only time one hears “squares” is when some college 
students refer to certain other students—and some, maybe all, professors. 
The stream through the Miami campus is called “Talawanda,” but the map 
calls it “Four Mile Creek.” One of the bridges was still called “the New 
Bridge” through it was built twenty years before 1927. There was a “New 
Dorm” that had been built in 1916; “Old Main” was a classroom building 
though its official name had been Harrison Hall for years. A near-by small 
town was called “Venice” though its map-name and postoffice name was 
“Ross.” There are many towns in Ohio with strange sounding names: Gal- 
lopolease” for Gallipolis; “Pick'way” for Piqua; “Chillikõ'tha” for Chil- 
lecdth’e” ; “Li’ma” for Lima; “Cincinnat’a” for Cincinnati; “Miăm’a” for 
Miam’i, and so on. Almost all Easterners speak of Oregén’ and the Wil- 
lamette’ river whereas the natives say Or’iegiin and Wil-lam’ut. 

Recently we began to study scientifically the linguistic varieties of 
areas. Lord Ashley Cooper’s Dictionary is an amusing example done in a 
lightsome manner. The article by Mario Pei is more scholarly. We suspect 
interesting linguistic differentiations can be found in the several com- 
munities that comprise any great city. Everyone is familiar with the im- 
migrant dialects, the sectional “brogues,” the occupational and age-class 
vocabularies, the male-female “talk,” etc., but the more subtle verbal 
habits that characterize communities and regions have not had much 
study. By listening carefully, one can tell a North Carolinian from a South 
Carolinian, and the Carolinians from Georgians, an East from a West Ten- 
nessean, an East from a West Texan, a Missourian from an Illinoisan, a 
Northern from a Southern Ohioan and Indianan, a Tennesseean from a 
Kentuckian, and so on. 

Probably the increased economic and recreational mobility of the people, 
the radio-cinema-TV-recording complex, newspapers, books, and maga- 
zines, the uniformity of education and standardized technology will tend 
to minimize and possibly blot out linguistic “islands” and class, occupa- 
tion, and community differences but we suspect it will take a longer time 
than will be required to “integrate” the Negroes, Jews, and women into 
our culture dominated now by whites, gentiles, and men. 


A Dictionary of Charlestonese 
Lord Ashley Cooper 


Although, as everyone knows, Charlestonians speak 
perfect English, residents of many other sections of 
the United States unfortunately do not. Ironically, 
these sloppy talkers from elsewhere complain some- 
times, while visiting the Holy City, that they cannot 
understand the pure and clear accents of Charles- 
tonians. 

To remedy this deplorable situation, Ashley Cooper, 
columnist for the News and Courier, started publish- 
ing Charlestonese words in his column. A number of 
readers sent Charlestonese contributions, which also 
were published. 

Now, for the first time (fust toyme) , Charlestonese 
words have been compiled into a Dictionary.* 

A. ABODE—Wooden plank. A BOOT—Approxi- 
mately. AIN’T—Sister of one of your parents. AIR— 
What you hear with, i.e., “Friends, Romans, country- 
men, lend me your airs.” ARGON—A Pacific Coast 
state just north of California. ARM—I am. ARMA- 
GEDDEN—I’m gonna get. [I’m getting.—Ed.] 

B. BALKS—A container, such as a match balks. 
BALL—To heat a liquid until it bubbles. BARE—A 
beverage made from malt and hops. BARTER— 
Something to spread on bread. BECKON—Meat 
from a pig, often eaten with a-igs for brakefuss. 
BONE—Blessed event, i.e., “I was bone a Charles- 
tonian.” (A VERY blessed event, in the minds of 
all Charlestonians.) BOTTLE—A military engage- 
ment. BOW-AT—Something you sail in, off the Bot- 
try. BOY—To purchase. BRAID—What you make 
toe-est from, to go along with beckon and a-igs for 
brake-fuss. BUCKS—Something the Library is full 
of. BULL—Nickname for William. (Another nick- 
name: Woolly.) BUM—An instrument of destruction, 
as the H-Bum. BUN—Consume by heat, i.e., “When 
you make toe-est, don’t bun the braid.” BUS—Upper 
part of the human body. 

C. CALLER—Part of a shirt that goes around the 
neck. CANADA—Politician running for public office. 
CANE CHEW—Aren't you able to, i.e., “Cane chew 
talk like a good Charlestonian?” CAUGHT-—A lit- 
tle bed. CHAIR—A shout of approval, i.e., “Let 
me hair you chair and hawler for The Citadel.” 
CHALK-LET—A flavor. CHESS—A strong balks 
(box). CHOLMONDELY—Pronounced Chumley, 
it’s the brick thing on a roof that lets out smoke. 
COAL—Ailment that causes sniffles. COARSE— 
Certainly. COAT—Where they got that jedge an’ all, 
ie, “Stannup for hizzoner, coats in session.” 
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COINED—Humane, i.e. “He was always coined 
to animals.” CONDUIT—Impossible of accomplish- 
ment. CUP—A place called home by hens, i.e., 
“Where’s Woolly? Woolly’s payntin’ the hen cup.” 

D. DEARTH—The world we live in. DES 
MOINES—They belong to me. DOLLAR—Less 
sharp, ie., “My knife was dollar than his-own.” 
DRUG—Hauled. . : 

F. FAINTS—A barricade of wood or brick. 
FAMINE—Tilling the soil, i.e., “I’ve been famine 
all my life’? FAN ELLA—The flavor of white ice 
cream. FARE—To be a-scairt, i.e, “I fare it may 
rene, snow and heel.” FEEL—An open space. FLOW 
—wWhat you stand on in a house. FORKS—Bushy- 
tailed animal hunted by riders in red coats. FRUS- 
TRATE—Top;; initial ranking. 

G. GARNER—A man who tends to flower beds. 
GATE—to obtain. GAY-YET—Opening in a fence. 
GO IT—A smelly animal which eats tin cans. 
GRANITE—Conceded, or given, i.e., “He was gran- 
ite a pardon by the guv-ner.” GROAN—Increasing 
in size. 

H. HAIL—The abode of integrationists, some 
damyankees and other evil spirits. HAIR—At this 
place. HALO—A greeting similar to “how do you 
do,” (See Higher) i.e., “Halo, Woolly, what are you 
doing hanging around here?”? “Higher, Bubber, Tm 
just hanging around for the hail of it.” HARMONY 
—Cooked grits. HAWSERS—Hay-eating quadrupeds. 
HELL—An elevation lower than a mountain. HEM 
—Meat from a pig. Not to be confused, though, with 
poke or beckon. HEPCAT—Act of giving assistance 
to a feline. HERRING—The auditory function, i.e., 
“Pappa’s hard of herring.” HIGHER—See Halo. 
HOMINY—What number? HONE—Something on 
an auto that you blow. HOT—An internal organ 
which, in every red-blooded Charlestonian. beats 
quicker when the band strikes up “Dixie.” 

I. ICE COOL—The institution of learning which 
stands midway between grammar school and college. 

J. JELL—Place of confinement for criminals. Dur- 
ance viol. 

K. KIN—Something usually made of tin that food 
is packed in. 

L. LACK—Enjoy, ie., “I lack fried chicken.” 
LANE—Lying down. LAWN—Not short. LAYMAN 
—A fruit from which layman-ade is made, i.e., “Is 
that your layman-ade?” “No that’s Pappa’s-zone.” 
“Well, poet back in the pitcher, ‘cause Pappa’s now 
drinking bare.” LEAN—A little road, i.e., “Lovers’- 


‘Lord Ashley slipped. Obviously the word should be 
“hair,” not “here.”—Ed. 


*Obtainable for 25¢ from The News and Courier, 134 Columbus Street, Charleston, S.C. Profits go 
to the paper’s Good Cheer Fund which provides Christmas gifts for the needy. Reprinted by permis- 


sion. 
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Lean.” LEASE—The smallest. LOIN—Storying. Not 
telling the trut’. LORE—To let down. LOSS—To 
„mislay, i.e., “He loss his match balks.” LUCID— 
Leggo it. LUCK—To direct one’s gaze, i.e., “Luck 
year, Pappa, what Bubber did to your match balks.” 
M. MARE—Hizzoner, the city’s chief executive. 
MEAN—A gathering of people, as a committee 
mean. MINE EYES—Salad dressing. MINUET— 
You and I have dined. MOW—An additional quan- 
tity. MUTTERED—A yellow condiment that goes 
well with hot dogs. 

N. NEW SAND KOREA—Ashley Cooper’s news- 
paper. (See Pay-upper.) NOISE—Pleasant, i.e., 
“Noise weather we’re having.” 

O. OIL AND—A body of land surrounded by 
water. 

P. PACKING—Maneuvering an auto to the curb. 
PAIN—A writing instrument mightier than the sword. 
PASSE—Father has spoken. PASTOR—Field where 
cows graze. PAT—Portion, but not all. PAUNCH— 
Blow struck with the fist. PAY-UPPER—What sells 
for a nee-y-cal and prints news and Lord Ashley’s 
column. PIE SUN—What you put out to kill roaches 
that they usually thrive on. PLAY IT—Something 
you get grits off of. POACH—A verandah. POET— 
To transfer a liquid, i.e., “Poet from the pitcher to 
the glass.” POKE—Hog meat. POLICE—Term of 
polite request. A person desiring to maneuver a car 
to the curb might ask a pool-lease-man, “Cain I 
police pack hair?” To which the pool-lease-man 
would doubtless respond, “No, you cain not.” POOL- 
LEASE-MAN—See above. PRESHADE—Grateful 
for, i.e., “I pre-shade the compliment.” 

R. RAH CHAIR—Where you are at. RUM—An 
enclosed space within a building. 

S. SANE—Speaking, i.e., “I can hardly hair what 
he’s sane.” SEND WISHES—Items of food made 
with bread, handy for a picnic. SEX—One less than 
seven, two less than eh-et, three less than noine, foe 
less than tin. SHASTA—She inquired of her. SHOT 
—Not long. SHOUT—What a baseball pitcher ac- 
complishes when he prevents the opponents from 
scoring. SNOW—To breathe loudly and heavily 
while sleeping. SYNDICATE—Located within a 
gate, ie, “Where’s the sword at Henry Gaud’s 
house?” “Syndicate.” 

T. TARRED—Weary. TIN SIN STOW—The 
foive and doyme. TOE— Preposition meaning toward, 
ie “I went toe the Oil of Pams.” TOIL—Thin 
slabs of baked clay. TOLL—Past tense of tell. TON 
—To swerve. To ton around. TONE—Ripped. TOY 
—Cravat. TOYED—Something that ebbs and flows 


off the Bottry. TRAFFIC—Something stupendous, 
like a movie that is beyond colossal or epic. TRUE— 
Hurled, i.e., “He true the ball.” TUCK—Removed, 
i.e., “He tuck Pappa’s nick-toy.” 

U. U.G.—A family name, also spelled Huger. 

V. VERSION—The kind of Queen that Queen 
Elizabeth I was. VERTIGO—What happened to 
him? VOICE—A squeezing tool, attached to a work- 
bench. 

W. WHEEL—The sort of a mammal that Moby 
Dick was. WRETCHED—The long name for the 
nickname “Dick.” 

Y. YAWL—Mode of address used by N’Yawkers 
when visiting in the South. YEAR—To listen. YUK 


* COME—Someone approaches, i.e., “Yuk come 


Romeo.” 
&. ZONE—Belonging to someone, i.e., “That nick- 
toy is Pappa’s zone.” 


Your Speech Gives You Away 
Mario Pei 


In the ferocious man-to-man combat of the Bataan 
jungles during World War II, a favorite trick of 
Japanese guerrilla fighters was to worm their way 
into American lines by masquerading as friendly Fili- 
pinos. But American troops soon found a handy way 
to distinguish the Japanese from the natives. Filipinos 
can pronounce J, but Japanese tend to sound it as a 
lightly trilled r. For their password, the Americans 
used hAula-hula. 

In many other war situations, accents turned out 
to be telltale and even fatal clues, and ordinary sol- 
diers as well as intelligence experts frequently found 
themselves cast as amateur language detectives, whose 
main clues were spoken words. 

Thus, draft officers stationed at the Canadian bor- 
der were sometimes able to trap American draft dodg- 
ers by asking them to recite the alphabet down to 
the last letter—the telling one. Where Americans pro- 
nounce it zee, Canadians usually call it zed. 

Language detective-work is frequently as simple as 
that. But it can become much more complex, re- 
quiring experts with a broad knowledge of accents. 
There is the case of the specialist who knew that the 
man he was talking to was a foreigner, but from 
what country he did not know until he carefully 
steered the conversation to the subject of studying 
languages by the use of phonograph records. 

When the foreigner in question pronounced 
Linguaphone as Linbaphone, the speech specialist 
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immediately knew his nationality. The only language 
that turns gu in Linguaphone into a b sound is Ru- 
manian. 

Such revealing accents, of course, are no recent 
discovery. In fact, trick passwords were used by 
soldiers to detect nationality as far back as Biblical 
times. As one story is reported in the Bible, after 
the men of Gilead defeated the Ephraimites in bat- 
tle, they pursued the retreating army to destroy it. 

But in the mixup of battle, it was hard to disting- 
uish the men of the two armies; their arms and dress 
were similar and so were their languages. However, 
there was one exception. The Ephraimites sounded sh 
as s. The victors called on each captured suspect to 
say Shibboleth. If he pronounced it Sibboleth, it was 
the last word he lived to pronounce. 

Similarly, when the medieval Sicilians revolted 
against the French who occupied their island, they 
used Cicero Ceci as a password ((in Italian the four 
c’s were pronounced ch, and in French, sh). And in 
a later war the Syrians and Egyptians, both speaking 
Arabic, had difficulty identifying their own forces. 
But here, too, diction provided a way. The Syrians 
pronounced the Arabic word for camel as jimel; the 
Egyptians called it gamel. 

A deadly game in war, language detection also 
can be an entertaining one. Some years ago, on a 
popular radio show, a Barnard College professor of 
English would try to identify, usually with remark- 
able success, what regions the day’s guests came from 
by asking them to pronounce certain words to which 
regional custom has given noticeable twists. 

One regional giveaway is the plural of you, which 
is frequently rendered as you all in most of the South, 
you uns in the Ozarks, mongst ye in Norfolk and 
youse in the New York area. But there are many 
more, less generally known. A typical deduction by 
the professor, as given to his radio audience, went 
like this: 

“This man pronounces merry, Mary, and marry dif- 
ferently; this places him east of the Alleghenies. He 
says greasy, not greazy; this puts him somewhere north 
of a line running between Trenton and Philadelphia. 
His use of wash instead of wush and his use of dawg 
for dog and lahg for log confirm this (dawg and lawg 
identify a second area, dahg and lahg a third). 

“He uses the same a in park that he uses for fath- 
er, and that eliminates most of New England, as does 
his use of the same a in ash and ask. He uses the 
same vowel in horse and hoarse, which means that 
he comes from the area between Philadelphia and 
New York. But his first sounds a little like foist, and 
this eliminates Philadelphia. So I would place him 
within a radius of no more than 30 miles from Times 
Square.” 
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After listening to other speakers, the professor, all 
ears, would confidently guess that they were from the 
Tidewater section of North Carolina, or the’ vicinity 
of Pittsburgh, or southwestern Indiana. Usually he 
was right, but occasionally he would be thrown off 
the trail by what he called a mixed pattern—a per- 
son from one region who had lived in another long 
enough to overlay his native speech habits with ac- 
quired ones. 

Even in such cases, though, the professor would 
be able to make such an accurate stab at the truth 
as, “You sound like a man born in eastern Texas 
who has lived for more than ten years in Washing- 
ton, D.C.” 

Not only in the way they pronounce words, but 
in their choice and combination of words, people re- 
veal their origins. What an Easterner calls a paper 
bag a Midwestern would call a paper sack and a 
Southerner a paper poke. What many people call a 
Coke is tonic in parts of New England, a soft drink 
in some parts of the nation and a dope in parts of 
the South. 

Anyone who calls a green pepper a mango is prob- 
ably from the Midwest, most likely Ohio. If a large 
sandwich is called a hoagy, a hero, or a poorboy, it 
would be a clue that the speaker is respectively from 
Philadelphia, New York or the South. 

You bet, used for You’re welcome, identifies a 
speaker generally as a Midwesterner, particularly 
from the Chicago area. Philadelphians say square for 
block and pavement for sidewalks. Where most peo- 
ple park cars, those in Trenton rank them; in south- 
ern Delaware they file them. 

These differences, while purely local, are still fairly 
legitimate English. Beyond them are out-and-out dia- 
lects and slang usages which take liberties with the 
English language. 

Get shut of for get rid of and jin for do hard work 
are characteristic of the Ohio Valley. 

Cabbage onto for get hold of would identify a na- 
tive of Oklahoma and I don’t belong to get up till 
9 a.m. a native of Idaho, just as Southern girls are 
sometimes carried, rather than taken, to dances. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch have contributed such 
speech mannerisms as the milk is all (gone), outen 
(put out) the light, and the paper wants (predicts) 
rain. 

A different sort of clue is provided by a com- 
parison of American English with English English. 
The differences in the two languages even served 
as the hinge for a recent mystery story by a well- 
known writer. In his story the author told how a man 
who murdered an Englishman tried to cover his 
deed by forging a suicide note. But different usages 
in this case literally spelled the difference between 
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life and death. The word labor, which no Englishman 
spells without a u, was a fatal clue. 

A prize case of language detection is that of the 
Rosetta Stone, discovered in Egypt in Napoleon’s 
time. The Stone bore what appeared to be the identi- 
cal inscription in three forms: Egyptian hieroglyphic 
and Egyptian demotic, then unknown, and Greek, 
which was, of course, known. 

The trick was to figure out the ancient Egyptian 
languages from the Greek. Royal names were known 
to be enclosed in cartouches, or ellipses. The Greek 
inscription bore the names of Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra; the Egyptian cartouches, then, must also hold 
these names. Thus a certain Egyptian letter must 
stand for p, another for t, l, m and so forth. This 
was the first clue to the dead Egyptian language. 

It took many years to figure out the whole passage 
on the Stone, but as clue piled on clue, the work 


Things to Think About 


was finally completed. Today, as a result of the 
pioneering work on the Rosetta Stone, an Egyptolo- 
gist can read most of the ancient language with com- 
parative ease. 

People with only a smattering of linguistic know- 
ledge can find language detective-work useful in day- 
to-day living, in such ways as determining a person’s 
nationality from the spelling of his name. 

Van, for instance is Dutch and von, German; Mc 
is Irish and Mac Scottish. An -ez ending is Spanish, 
an-ov or-off Russian, an i usually Italian. Names 
that end in -quist, -holm and -rup are Scandinavian; 
those ending in -escu are Rumanian, in -wicz Polish, 
-en Finnish, -ian Armenian, and -poulos Greek. 

Thus, properly understood language clues, writ- 
ten and spoken, can be put to a full variety of uses, 
from saving oneself embarrasment to actually sav- 
ing one’s life. 


1. Have each member of the class make a list of the distinct regional “dialects” 
he can recognize in the United States. Then combine and compare them in 
class. (Omit nationality brogues and “immigrant talk.’’) 

* 2. Have each student compile a list of the “slang talk” each of his parents used 
when they were in college and give his own slang equivalent for each term. 

3. Compare the “technical” vocabulary of baseball and football; bridge and chess. 

4. How many different names or phrases can you think of meaning “under the 
influence of liquor”, or slightly crocked, pifflicated, lubricated, etc.? See if you 
can find Benjamin Franklin’s list for comparison. 

5. What are the meanings of: etymology, philology, semantics, semeiotics, linguis- 
tics, cognates, roots, logic, the King’s English, slang, archaism, colloquialism? 


53. South Dakota’s Christian Martyrs 


Richard S. Meryman Jr. 


s 


Richard S. Meryman, Jr. (1926- 


) was born in Washington, D.C., where his father 


was head of the art school at the Corcoran Gallery of Art. He began his 
college career at Amherst, entered the Navy V-12 program which took 
him to Williams and Tufts, served a year in the amphibious forces as an 
ensign, and returned to Williams where he took his B.A. He then spent a 
year at Harvard concentrating in writing courses. Meryman joined Life 
in 1949 as a sports reporter in New York, and later was placed on general 
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assignment in the Los Angeles and Chicago bureaus. In 1956 he returned 
to the New York office to become writer and editor of the religion depart- 
ment of Life, and at present, is the education editor. 

It is doubtful whether the Spink Colony of Hutterites is a community if 
we adhere strictly to the definition in Selection 51. The difficulty is not with 
the geographic area (about 6,000 acres) nor with the communal feeling 
which is intense—both inside and outside of the colony. The members are 
intensely loyal and the outsiders intensely hostile. The number of people 
is more nearly the size of a neighborhood than of a community (seventeen 
families and 135 people), but since it is a largely self-sufficient rural unit 
we may regard it as a community. The various institutions are not very 
clearly differentiated, although all of them are present in the sense that 
all the basic needs (interests) that give rise to institutions are satisfied 
to some degree. 

The economic and religious interests are most highly developed. The 
family is strong but much more communal than we are accustomed to. 
“A man’s house is not his castle’ among the Hutterites. Heaven is his real 
home. His earthly house is mainly a place to sleep. He eats, works, wor- 
ships, and plays elsewhere. School is not highly developed and would be 
less so were it not for the state educational requirements. Health is cared 
for mainly by prayer and home remedies except in serious cases. Art is 
reduced to a minimum. Recreation is mainly for children. Adults cavort 
only at weddings and occasional parties where a little beer may be drunk. 
Science is mainly common sense knowledge of farming and care of the ex- 
pensive farm machinery. Social welfare as we know it is unknown to the 
Hutterites and is really unneeded since all economic matters are handled 
communally. There is no political life (if we exclude their strong anti- 
war attitudes) except the simple democratic procedures by which leaders 
and “bosses” are chosen. Their verbal habits are very different from those 
of the surrounding communities. The common language is German; they 
use technical farming (and farm-machinery) terms, and employ a religious 
vocabulary peculiar to their sect. 

We may identify them as a community according to our earlier defini- 
tion, but we must admit it is a very unspecialized, Gemeinschaftliches com- 
munity. It is an almost primitive, rural, folk-minded, informally organized, 
pre-twentieth century community—except for modern farm machinery, 
refrigerators, and other technological equipment which is in strange con- 
trast to their fundamentalistic primitive-minded religious ideas. 
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Recently, I was appalled to discover that one, of 
America’s most classic, inalienable rights—the right 
to buy land—has been taken away by state law from 
1,500 native-born citizens of South Dakota. The 
“disinherited” are members of a German-speaking, 
four-hundred-year-old religious sect called the Hut- 
terites, This extraordinary group has kept intact all 
their ancient cultural and religious customs which in- 
clude community of goods—i.e., pure Communism. 
In the Dakotas, Montana, and Washington over 
8,000 Hutterites live in more than seventy-five col- 
onies, all organized as “communal corporations” 
under state charters. 

The disinheriting process began in 1955 when the 
South Dakota legislature passed a law denying the 


sect the right to form any new communal corpora- 
tions or to extend the “activity or power” of existing 
colonies. Later the Spink County Hutterite colony 
purchased eighty acres of land which had been 
rented prior tô 1955. Claiming the purchase to be 
an extension of “activity and power,” the state 
sued to have the colony’s communal charter re- 
voked. . 

This summer the state supreme court handed 
down its decision, ruling simply that since the colony 
was already renting the land with an option to buy 
it, the purchase was not an extension of “activity.” 
But in a nonprecedent-setting “aside” called in legal 
parlance a Dictum, the court gave the Hutterites a 
strong word to the wise. The Dictum stated that the 
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court believed the 1955 law to be constitutional and 
would uphold it in any future test case. 

The Dictum is a stern warning. For the present, 
the Hutterites in South Dakota must search in other 
states for land to support their rapidly increasing 
numbers. 

While the law suit was being argued in the courts, 
I visited the Spink Colony. My first impression of 
the sect came in Redfield, the nearest sizeable town 
to the colony, where I called on state’s attorney, 
Wallace Dunker, who was then pleading South Da- 
kota’s case in court. In his hot, paper-piled office 
Dunker leaned back in a battered swivel chair, pulled 
a cigarette from the breast pocket of his flowered 
sports shirt, and explained the conflict to me: 

“The Hutterites are very prolific, you know, and 
the minute one colony gets full, a bunch leaves, buys 
land, and starts a new one. They can afford to pay 
a lot more for land than anybody else because none 
of the members get any money or own anything, so 
they’ve got plenty of free labor for their farms. I 
can imagine that they might eventually take over 
the whole of Spink County and more, too. They 
make everything themselves, or buy it wholesale, so 
with no trade, the towns would die and Hutterites 
would take them over. I suppose our new state law 
is like anti-trust laws where you try to keep the big 
guys from putting too many little guys out of busi- 
ness. If we win this suit, no Hutterite can ever buy 
an acre of land in South Dakota. If they win, the 
Legislature will just have to find some other way to 
stop them.” 

“You won’t find anybody around here who loves 
em,” a local farm-equipment dealer told me a little 
later. “They're no good for the community. They 
buy everything by the truckload and the local mer- 
chant doesn’t have much chance to sell them any- 
thing. They think ’cause they live together and share 
everything, they’ve got a cut rate coming to them. 
They'll go anywhere they can get a price. There’s 
no loyalty to them like a white man has. They’re 
supposed to be religious, but the almighty dollar is 
their god.” 

Later in town, a clerk in a hardware store told 
me, “They come in here quite a bit, and we don’t 
have no trouble with them; we get along fine.” Then 
he leaned closer to me. “But there’s one thing I 
don’t like—the way they keep to themselves. I never 
know what’s going on out there at the colony. If 
there’s a wedding, I don’t know about it. If a baby 
is born, I don’t know about it. If somebody dies, I 
don’t know it. Maybe they’ve got a contagious dis- 
ease; I don’t even know what they do with their 
dead.” 

A barber had this to say: “America is a pretty 


wonderful place, you know. But if they’re going to 
live here, they should do it like the rest of us. If 
they won’t, they should go back to Russia where they 
came from.” 

An owner of a clothing store told me, “You’ve 
seen the way they dress, those old rags they wear— 
they make all those themselves. Maybe if they'd fix 
themselves up and support the retail business and 
do something for the community, they’d be all right.” 

A farmer shopping in the store agreed. “I think 
they’re sailing under false colors,” he said. “If they 
were really going to abide by what their founder, 
that fellow Hutter, told them, they'd be farming 
with oxen and hoes, and everybody would be sorry 
for them. But they’re doing better than any farmers 
in the country and they’ve got the very best equip- 
ment. So they don’t practice what they preach.” 

It would not have surprised me if somebody had 
angrily said, “The only good Hutterite is a dead 
Hutterite.” But the townspeople’s hate for the sect 
did not seem to be on religious grounds. The group 
was despised, apparently, for being prolific, efficient, 
and different, and I wondered suddenly how much 
of the persecution of the earliest Christians, whom 
the sect imitates, stemmed from simply being differ- 
ent. 

I myself did not know what to think about the 
Hutterites, except that it was time I met them. 


Patriarch on a tractor 


After a dusty, fourteen-mile drive along the grid 
of dirt roads which divide the flat South Dakota 
farm lands into neatly rectangular sections, I saw 
in the distance the Spink Colony, the morning sun 
glinting on its tin roofs. 


The Minister, John Wipf, turned out to be a heavy 
man in his fifties, dressed like the others. But with 
his long, white beard he looked like a Biblical patri- 
arch, incongruously but imposingly mounted on a 
modern tractor in a corn field. As I walked toward 
him, I could feel his eyes on my low street shoes, 
awkward on the rough dirt clods. I felt that every- 
thing depended entirely on the next few minutes. 

The explosive putt-putt, putt-putt of the two- 
cylinder tractor engine was deafening. I bellowed 
my name up to the Minister, who bent down only 
slightly to allow me to shake his hand. It was like 
gripping a fistful of corncobs. “May I visit your 
colony for a day?” I shouted. 

“You cannot plant sense in stupid men’s minds, 
so we are quiet, and it works,” said the Minister, 
barely audible above the insistent coughing of the 
engine. 


It was a startling answer. Then I realized he did 
not see me as an individual, but as part of the hos- 
tile world to which he had spoken fruitlessly many 
times. 

“I’m from Chicago,” I yelled, hoping this would 
make me seem neutral. 

There was a long, long pause. “We are poorly in 
English here,” he said finally, “but if you want, you 
can come to my house.” 

In his bare, immaculate parlor the Minister sat 
next to a brightly curtained window, rested his folded 
hands on his stomach, and said, “Have they had 
any rain where you are from? It is very dry here.” 

He relentlessly discussed the rain in South Dakota 
and the rain in Illinois. When he exhausted these, 
he turned to the rains of the previous year. All the 
while, Hutterites of every size and age slipped quietly 
into the small room. The men sat silent and un- 
blinking on a few chairs, a child’s stool, and on a 
flight of stairs. The women, wearing polka-dot ker- 
chiefs on their heads, stood submissively in the back- 
ground. From behind their floor-length calico dresses 
and long aprons peered the wide, bright eyes of little 
children, dressed as miniatures of their parents. I 
felt magically transported to a sixteenth-century 
European village. 

During a short let-up in the rain talk, I plunged 
in with a now-or-never feeling: “Why do people 
so dislike the colonies? There’s certainly a lot of 
talk.” 

A gnarled old Hutterite who had just hobbled in, 
supporting most of his weight on two oaken canes, 
spoke out angrily, “Yes, we have so many mouthy, 
terrible people against us, and we never make even 
a glass of water dirty for them.” 

His words rang harshly and the Minister, John 
Wipf, looked embarrassed. 


“We are always doing too much for one man, and _ 


too little for another,” Wipf explained. “Wheat and 
chaff must grow together and they are not divided 
until the mill.” t 

“And you live this way to prepare for the ‘mill’ ?” 

The preacher’s face turned stern, and, as he spoke, 
heads around the room nodded in a chorus of agree- 
ment. “The only reason to live this way is for sal- 
vation—eternal life forever with God in Heaven. 
It is not the only way, but it is the safest. That’s the 
comfort that’s in my heart always, every minute. 
Without that comfort, the Hutterish could not exist. 
Life is very serious—full of work, full of sacrifice, 
full of fear. But the Lord Jesus Christ set us an ex- 
ample. We live as the disciples did. We are used to 
it. We are born in it. It is not so difficult as if we 
came to it, like you, from the outside world.” 

The old man, leaning on his cane, said loudly, 
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“Tf it wasn’t for my church and my soul, I wouldn’t 
stay here overnight.” 

“But why do you practice Communism?” I asked. 

Preacher Wipf cocked his head back. “We do not 
like that word,” he said. “It sounds like we are like 
the Russians. But they do not have real Communism: 
They have rulers who are very rich. They do not 
share everything, truly. We have community of goods 
just like the first Christian Church, and we have as 
little liking for the Russians as you.” r 

In his Lutheran Bible he laboriously read me Acts 
4:32-35, his lips moving in his white beard: “And 
the multitude of them that believed were of one 
heart and one soul; neither said any of them that 
ought [aught] of the things which he possessed was 
his own; but they had all things in common... . 
Neither was there any among them that lacked: for 
as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them and brought the prices of the things that were 
sold. And laid them downgat the Apostle’s feet: and 
distribution was made unto every man according as 
he had need.” 

“Come,” finished Wipf, “I will show you our 


» 
colony. TER. i n 


While the Minister, his thirty-five-year-old son, 
John Wipf, Jr., and I walked along, window curtains 
twitched and kerchief-covered heads, half hidden, 
watched us pass. A half-dozen young boys trooped 
solemnly behind us. Smaller children, pushing each 
other pell-mell in little red carts like wooden sulkies, 
came careening and laughing across our path. Young 
Wipf grinned and said, “Kids sure are the same 
everywhere in the world, I guess. Here, look at our 
‘Little School.” 

In a gleamingly clean, entirely varnished room, 
two dozen little Hutterites sat at a long table and 
stared at us as they obediently continued spooning 
noodle soup into their mouths. One of the three 
women who takes turns as the baby-sitting “teacher” 
of kindergarten was preparing along the wall a dor- 
mitory of beds for the children’s afternoon naps. 

The screaming wail of an electric siren startled 
me, sounding a harshly modern note in this old-world 
scene. It was lunchtime. I couldn’t help thinking of a 
farmer who had told me, soberly, that the Hutterites 
ate their dead. ... Inside, the dining-room had 
pale blue plaster walls and two long rows of pine 
tables and benches. At one row sat the men and at 
the other, the women. From a large, cement-floored 
kitchen, in which I could glimpse several modern 
electric ranges, young Hutterite girls hurried to and 
fro doing their annual tour of kitchen duty. They 
carried in heavy platters of roast mutton, boiled 
potatoes, fresh asparagus, spinach soaked in vinegar, 
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freshly baked bread, pitchers of milk and buttermilk, 
pots of coffee, plates of butter, and tall jars of honey. 


. . . Few spoke during the meal and it was over 
in fifteen minutes. Shepherded by the younger Wipf, 
I continued my tour of the colony. We headed to- 
ward a one-room white schoolhouse set symbolically 
apart from the rest of the colony. Here during the 
winter a state-certified teacher, paid by the Hutter- 
ites, instructed eight grades of grammar school or 
“English School” in obedience to the state law. I 
asked if any of the Hutterites ever went to high school 
in town. 

John shook his head. “English School is enough 
for farming, and you do not have to be educated to 
be good. If we knew too much about the world, we 
might fall in love with it.” 


As we left, John explained the communal organi- 
zation. The spiritual and administrative head is the 
Minister who is assisted by a vice-minister and ad- 
vised by a seven-man board of elders. Next in the 
*chain of authority comes “The Boss” (John Wipf, 
Jr.), who handles the colony finances. The “Farm 
Boss” is in charge of the entire farming operation, 
and subordinate to him are the “hog boss,” “sheep 
boss,” “poultry boss,” “dairy boss,” a blacksmith, a 
carpenter, and a cobbler. 

The distaff duties in the colony are organized 
by a senior Hutterite woman. Every woman has her 
community chores. Unmarried girls, for example, do 
weekly stints in the colony creamery, have week- 
long jobs in the kitchen and vegetable garden, and 
fill regular baby-sitting assignments with children 
under two-and-a-half to free mothers for house- 
keeping. 

All the colony elders and bosses are elected by the 
vote of male Hutterites over the age of twenty-one. 
Selection of ministers begins with nominations by the 
elders in secret ballot. The names of men receiving 
two or more votes are then put in a hat and the 
minister is picked by drawing a name from the hat. 
This way, explained John, God makes the final 
choice. 

. . . . . 

“It’s easy to see why your neighbors think you are 
rich,” I said. 

John folded his arms and looked me in the eye. 
“You figure it out. Seventeen families farm 6,000 
acres, which is about 350 acres a family—the smallest 
size farm you can live off. We have more people to 
feed than most farmers. There are 135 in the colony 
—averaging eight in a family. There are thirty-five 


men over twenty-one and their gross income last 
year would come to only about $1,400. There are 
fifteen colonies in South Dakota, and were the only 
one without mortgages.” 

He paused, chewing rapidly on a stalk of grass. 
“Anyway,” he continued, “if everybody thinks our 
way of doing things has made us rich, why don’t they 
try it themselves? They know they couldn’t do it 
for one day without religion.” 

We strolled toward a nearby house. . .. The 
house, the home of the sheep boss, was divided into 
two four-room apartments. I was startled, momen- 
tarily, to discover that all the rooms were bedrooms. 
But since there is no cooking, eating, or party-giving 
at home—and families average eight members—bed- 
rooms and privacy are the only needs. The home was 
superhumanly clean and orderly. The walls and 
ceilings were of immaculate white plaster, and the 
wood floor and pine furniture, varnished to a glassy 
sheen, seemed brand-new. Since Hutterites have al- 
most no money of their own, there were virtually no 
possessions to clutter the room. Almost all the fur- 
niture was homemade, but beautifully so. The beds 
were deep with down mattresses and patchwork 
quilts. Bureaus and clothes chests, built by the colony 
carpenter, had been meticulously decorated by the 
women of the colony. There were embroidered, 
flower-patterned table runners, delicately painted 
floral designs, and, contrived out of wire and pheas- 
ant feathers, stylized, branching bouquets of artificial 
daisies geometrically arranged in vases. 

I was surprised. “Doesn’t your religion forbid dec- 
oration?” 

John Wipf looked pensively down at the gleaming 
floor. “Yes,” he said, “strictly they are forbidden. The 
old men say flowers should be in your heart, not on 
your table. And the Bible says you should not make 
graven images.” He raised his head and a defiant 


` note entered his voice. “But I have a picture on my 


wall, and I don’t worry about it. If you keep your 
road too clean, you have to bend down all the time, 
picking and picking. Then you never get to stand 
straight.” Then he smiled. “That reminds me, would 
you like to see our vegetable garden? My father is 
down cultivating it. That’s one of his jobs,” 

As we walked toward the garden laid out on a 
piece of bottom land below the colony, John told 
me more about Hutterite morality. “You got no 
garden where no weeds grow. We are not perfect. 
Human is human, and we are often drawn a little off 
the way. This is one reason we live close to each 
other—so we can help each other be good. If one 
makes a mistake, the other is there to tell him while 
it’s still a little mistake. Our duty is to keep the weeds 
down. That’s easiest when you keep them small. 


Here, let me show you our iceboxes, they’re on our 
way.” 

Next door to the dining-room were two walk-in 
refrigerators. In one, floor and shelves were covered 
with trays of butter, pans of eggs, bags of lettuce, 
pails of sweet milk and buttermilk, and cheese. The 
other was a deep-freeze where turkeys, chickens, and 
cuts of lamb and beef were heaped like kindling- 
wood. 


Rendering unto Caesar 


The colony also stockpiles its dry goods, John told 
me. Each fall, the Woman Boss, her husband, and 
young Wipf (The Boss) drive the colony truck to 
Minneapolis. In three days at a wholesale house they 
buy for each member one pair of shoes, for each man 
six pairs of suspenders, and an allotment of cloth 
from which the women will make all the clothes for 
their families. 

“When we first moved here from Bon Homme 
Colony,” John said, “we went into some stores in 
town to buy. The clerks, they’d stare at our beards 
and our clothes, and get together in the corners and 
behind the counters and they’d laugh and go ‘baaa’ 
and yell ‘Santa Claus.’ Gosh, that made me feel bad. 
So we thought, ‘If we’re that crazy-looking, we'll go 
elsewhere !” 

“Then you don’t spend money locally?” 

“Oh, I know that talk,” said John, his voice get- 
ting angry. “Those guys are either stupid or jealous. 
The colony expense last year was over $50,000 and 
that mostly was spent in towns right here. We’ve 
already spent over $1,500 this year at Randall’s Super 
Market in Huron. We get a 5 per cent discount there. 
Every person in the colony gets a regular thirty cents 
a month for spending money, but any time anybody 
goes to town to buy something for the colony, he 
can spend a little of the change for himself—for ice 
cream, a little toy for his child, a beer in a bar. Dur- 
ing harvest, the colony buys two cases of beer for 
every man over twenty-one. Sure we shop wherever 
we get the best treatment. Just *cause we're religious, 
doesn’t mean we aren’t in business.” 

“Do you pay taxes?” I asked. 

“I wonder how long we would last if we did not 
pay taxes,” he answered, “Our enemies would eat 
us up. We pay every tax every farmer pays, even on 
the beef and poultry we eat ourselves. If you look it 
up in Washington, we are a religious institution 
and we are exempt. But we pay taxes to make it 
easier. Even Jesus did it to get out of trouble.” 

“You said you buy beer. Are you allowed to 
drink?” I asked. 

“People think because we live by our religion, 
were not human. We cannot get drunk, but we 
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can drink, even in bars. Even if we can’t dance or 
have music, we still have good times. In the spring 
all the couples who got engaged during the year get 
married in one ceremony. You can be sure we are 
not solemn that day.” 

“But your rules are very strict, are they not?” 

With a slight smile, John said, “They are God’s, 
not our rules. But, yes, we cannot smoke, have radios, 
listen to music, dance—things like that. I do hear 
that some hide radios or sneak a cigarette in a men’s 
room in town. Just like other people, we have no 
exemptions from temptations. But we try to protect , 
ourselves. We work hard and have little idleness. 
When we go to town, we only go in pairs.” 


What the Hutterites wanted, I thought, was just 
the “blueberry pie,” “America the Beautiful” brand 
of freedom of which we boast so often. But the state 
legislature found it impractical to give it to them. 
South Dakota’s lawmakers believed that if 1,500 
Hutterites received classic democratic freedom, a 
fraction of the state’s 653,000 citizens would suffer. 
They had no confidence that it is safe to allow genu- 
ine freedom, and that, if it is truly the best way of 
life, freedom must have a mighty, inborn strength. . 

Just as the Hutterite religion has been the sublime 
purpose which has kept the sect going in a hostile 
world through nine generations, genuine freedom is 
supposed to be the “rock” upon which a democracy 
is built, A town or nation without a foundation of 
genuine freedom is instinctively fearful that a vigor- 
ous communal society will prevail. 

The result, in the case of South Dakota, has been 
a show of legal force,, not a rebuilding on basic 
freedom. 


The hatter’s people 

The screaming siren split the air. “It’s time for 
church,” said Wipf. “Would you like to come?” 

The service was held in the dining-room. The 
tables had been pushed together in the middle of 
the room and long, high-backed benches were against 
the blue plaster walls. The black-suited, bearded 
men sat along one wall. The kerchiefed women faced 
them woodenly along the opposite wall. At the far 
end of the hall, the Minister stood at a low table. 
Without any apparent signal, an eerie hymn began. 
The men chanted in German a repetitious bass part, 
and the women sang a simple melody in shrill, nasal 
voices which made me shudder. On the last note, 
they all slid forward onto their knees and, with heads 
bowed over clasped hands, recited a prayer aloud 
in German. 

For the rest of the service the Minister read in 
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singsong German from the “Teach Book,” the Hut- 
terites’ traditional, handwritten code which lays 
down everyday rules of conduct based on literal 
statements in the Bible. The Teach Book, which is 
the center of each Spartan service, underscored for 
me that the Hutterites are perhaps the most extreme 
Protestant fundamentalists in this country. 

But the Hutterites are not a product of today’s 
fundamentalist return to the religion of the early 
Christians, the movement which has brought aston- 
ishing growth to the Pentecostal, Holiness, and Ad- 
ventist groups. They are instead an enduring 
vestige of the similar historic Reformation of the 
sixteenth century from which have evolved most of 
today’s conservative, Protestant denominations. 

The sect originated in Moravia in 1528 as ultra- 
fundamentalist dissenters in an Anabaptist sect called 
the “Swiss Brethren”—the ancestors of today’s Men- 
nonites. The dissenters insisted on community-of- 
goods, and had as their first Minister a Tyrolean hat 
maker named Jacob Hutter (after the German word 
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for hat). Hutter not only gave his name to the sect, 
but laid down the laws and customs which still sur- 
vive. 

After two hundred years of persecution, usually 
brought on by the refusal to bear arms, the small 
remaining group of communal Hutterites ironically 
received sanctuary in then monarchist Russia. The 
Emperor promised the Hutterites one hundred years 
of freedom from army service. The pact was kept, 
but was not renewed ninety-nine years later. 

In 1874, to avoid military duty, 250 Hutterites 
emigrated from Russia to South Dakota, forming the 
Bon Homme and Wolf Creek Colonies near the Ne- 
braska border. In the depression and droughts of 
the 1930's, the industrious Hutterites were welcomed 
throughout the Dakotas and Montana as people able 
to buy farms and bolster the farm industry. But they 
still refused to bear arms and in both world wars 
were Conscientious Objectors. Currently there is a 
continuous crew of Hutterite draftees in C.O. camps 
building roads and dams in the Black Hills. 


1. The author seems to think South Dakota and the citizens of Redfield are “un- 
American” in their attitudes toward the Hutterites and their treatment of them. 
Do you agree, or disagree? Why? 

2. How many similar sects, or religious-economic “communistic” classes of people 
are now living in the United States? 

3. How can a “conscientious objector” to fighting or aiding in the fighting of wars 
conscientiously pay taxes, produce food, work in a factory, build a dam or 
plant a tree? Any surplus he produces aids in war. 

4. How can any true New Testament Christian be anything other than a “‘consci- 


entious objector” ? 


5. How many Hutterites do you suppose went on relief during the Great Depres- 


sion? 


54, Cities in Revolution 


Harrison S. Salisbury 


Harrison Evans Salisbury (1908- 


) was born in Minneapolis, Minnesota. In 1930, 


he received his A.B. from the University of Minnesota. After working for 
several papers, he joined the United Press and was foreign news editor 


Harrison E. Salisbury, “Cities in Revolution,” The New York Times Book Review (October 5, 
1958), pp. 1, 20. Reprinted by permission. It is the complete review of The Exploding Metropolis by 
the Editors of Fortune (New York: Doubleday and Co., 1958). 
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1944-48; went to The New York Times and covered Moscow 1949-54; and 
has been with the Times staff in New York since 1954. His awards in- 
clude the distinguished Achievement Medal, University of Minnesota, 
1955; Pulitzer Prize for International correspondent, 1957; and George 
Pold Award for Reporting. He is the author of Russia on the Way (1946) ; 
An American in Russia (1955) ; and The Shook-Up Generation (1958). 

Man has lived in cities for five or six thousand years. Cities grew up 
around forts, sacred places, and later, seaports. Alexander the Great es- 
| tablished many cities and the Roman emperors founded hundreds through- 
out the Empire. There may have been some planning in this city-building, 
but it usually consisted of little more than the fortress and walls, the 
temples and palaces, and perhaps the public square. The same was true 
during the Middle Ages, the dynastic period, and in modern times after 
the discovery of America. Some city-planning was done in the United 
States before 1850, for example, Philadelphia, Washington, D.C., Detroit, 
and Salt Lake City, but most of our cities “just grew.” Frequently they 
grew into monstrosities, especially after the Industrial Revolution which, 
with the influx of poor immigrants, produced the congested slums and 
blighted areas from which most great cities still suffer. 

When Sir James Silk Buckingham published his plan for an “ideal city” 
in 1849, true modern city-planning began to develop. Ebenezer Howard 
published Tomorrow in 1898. It proposed a modern industrial city for 
25,000 to 50,000 population (Buckingham had suggested 25,000 on 1,000 
acres). Letchworth, near London, was started in 1904, but there was no 
great movement toward such privately financed cities. It was not until 
1921, after World War I, that Sir Ebenezer Howard was able to establish 
a second city, Welwyn, also about an hour’s ride from London. Both of 
these cities have reached a population of around 25,000 and are still limited 
to 50,000. There are several more planned cities in the British Isles but 
they have had little effect in curing the urban blight. 

In the United States, there was some interest in Howard’s ideas among 
sociologists and city planners before World War I, but little was ac- 
complished until 1928 when Radburn, New Jersey, was founded. It was 
planned for 25,000 but has not reached much over 3,000 after more than 
thirty years. After the Depression of 1929-83, the New Dealers began to 
develop planned cities on the garden-city pattern, such as Greenbelt, 
Greendale, and other “Greens.” Also, in the TVA area, the towns of 
Norris and Oak Ridge, Tennessee, were developed. The latter is now close 
to the theoretical upper limit of 50,000. 

Perhaps the most significant type of community planning is now going 
on in the dense areas of our great cities. Slum clearance projects, low 
cost housing, urban renewal, civic centers, and co-operative apartments, 
usually subsidized by federal and state funds, are going forward. This 
has been so pronounced and successful in the bombed-out slum areas of 
London and other great English cities that some people have counted the 
bombing almost a “blessing in disguise.” Certainly it made a necessity 
for new housing which had been badly needed for years. 

Some cities in the United States, feeling the need for new civic build- 
ings, have razed blighted areas and constructed beautifully planned civic 
centers where all the city government offices are conveniently located, 
along with auditoriums, stadiums, museums, art galleries, recreational 
area, libraries, and so on. San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Chicago’s 
Lake Front development and J ackson Park, Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle, 
and Cincinnati’s projected River Front Park and Civic Center are cases 


in point. 
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Mr. Salisbury discusses a new and different development from any of 
those mentioned above. All cities, large and small, are experiencing a 
centrifugal, decentralizing movement outside their city limits. In the 
1960 census, many of them had less population than in 1950, much to the 
discomfiture of Chambers of Commerce members and other leading citizens. 
From 1940 to 1950, the population increase in the central cities of 168 
metropolitan areas was about 14 per cent as against nearly 36 per cent in 
the fringe areas. Wilmington, Delaware, and Providence, R.I., lost 2 per 
cent while Boston, Cleveland, and St. Louis had only a 5 per cent increase 
or less in the central area and 11.5, 41.6, and 33.8 per cent increase in the 
fringe areas. In general, the greater the loss in the central areas, the 
greater the gain in the peripheral areas. 

This trend will probably be more marked when the 1960 census figures 
are out. Already (June, 1960) many cities are angrily demanding recounts 
of the central city areas which seem to show no increase or actual loss, but 
there have been few, if any reports of decline in metropolitan regions, es- 
specially in fringe areas. What is happening is the “Flight to the Suburbs,” 
the growth of “Exurbia,” and John Keats’ “Competitive Suburbia” (At- 
lantic Monthly (April, 1960), pp. 47-50). These developments, subdivi- 
sions, and projects consist largely of uniform ranch-type and split-level 
houses, with two-car garages (or car-ports), expanding into the good 
farm lands within a thirty or forty mile radius of the central city. Fre- 
quently, there is very little planning other than how to get the most houses 
on the least land for the smallest cost to be sold for the highest possible 
price in the shortest possible time. Septic tanks pinch-hit for sewer systems. 
Some rural areas are becoming contaminated so as to constitute a health 
hazard. The roads are clogged night and morning and on week-ends so that 
the sought-for amenities of country life are becoming dangerous night- 
mares of traffic congestion. 

Along with this “revolution,” a considerable amount of industrial de- 
centralization, satellite-city development, and secondary central city growth 
is also taking place. The out-lying suburban shopping centers have ample 
parking space, medical, dental, and hospital facilities, theaters, golf 
courses, and provisions for boating, swimming, and riding. Schools and 
churches abound, and more or less self-sufficient communities develop so 
that fewer and fewer people have to commute to the central city. These 
are scarcely garden cities, but they seem to be developing modes of life 
that satisfy more and more people. If the problems of sanitation and traffic 
can be solved, it may become a satisfactory substitute for the vertical sky- 
scraper city. This new urbanism is relatively flat—but let us hope it will 
be less stale and unprofitable than the old slum-circled, congested, dark, 
and fume-filled cities of the nineteenth century. 

Another type of living, farther out in another orbit around the dying 
central-sun-city, is the rural-nonfarm mode of living with a small house 
on an acre or two of land, several children, some fruit trees, a couple of 
ponies and possibly a few cows, pigs, and chickens. Some members of the 
household can work in town, the children can go by schoolbus to a modern 
consolidated school, and the family can raise a good part of its food on its 
own land, preserving it by canning and the capacious deep-freeze. Such 
families can stand temporary loss of jobs by strikes or shut downs, since 
they can partially “live off the land” and frequently they have more than 
one income producer. Factories of many types are finding it profitable to 

operate in the open country where they can depend on the rural-nonfarm 
population for the needed labor. 

Under such an arrangement, men can go to work twenty or thirty miles 
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in all directions with less trouble than they can drive ten miles in a densely 
urban area. Perhaps this adaptive symbiosis between farm-factory-and- 
dwelling is the answer to the problems Mr. Salisbury discusses and which 
worry the Editors of Fortune, Mr. Spectorsky, Mr. Mumford, and others. 


It could be argued that the greatest revolution 
in progress today is not in Soviet Russia, Red China 
or the emerging national states of Asia and Africa 
but right here at home in your city and mine, in 
your suburb and the one next door. It is transform- 
ing the rolling farmlands of Pennsylvania, the sandy 
flats of Long Island, the fertile irrigated valleys of 
California and the heart core of every city of more 
than 250,000 population (and many smaller ones) 
in the entire country. It is a heedless movement 
whose catalytic agents are social mutation and tech- 
nological change—and its symptoms are big-city 
decay, rural blight, sponge-like population cancers 
spreading remorselessly along the arteries of the 
great motor-car routes. 

In “The Exploding Metropolis,” the editors of 
Fortune Magazine make an inquisitive and icono- 
clastic study of this revolution. The word “exploding” 
in the title is double-barreled; it refers to both ex- 
pansion and disintegration: “whether the city will 
continue to serve as a unifying core for its sur- 
rounding (and burgeoning) metropolitan region, or 
whether it will be utterly fragmented.” Among the 
hard facts set down are these: 

“Today some 17 million Americans live in dwell- 
ings that are beyond rehabilitation—decayed, dirty, 
rat infested, without decent heat or light or plumb- 
ing. . . . The problem afflicts all our metropolitan 
cities, but it is most severe in the biggest, richest, 
most industrialized. . . . More and more, the city 
is becoming a place of extremes—a place for the 
very poor, or the very rich, or the slightly odd.” 

“What is lacking is a significant supply of new 
middle-income housing—housing that would, over a 
period of time, ‘trickle down’ to lower-income groups 
and help to pull them out of the slums.” 

“It will never be possible to provide parking space 
in the largest cities for all the motorists who want to 
come to them. There wouldn’t be anything left worth 
coming to.” 

“What is taking place is a suburbanization. . . . 
People are no longer drawn inward toward the center 
[of cities] but outward to the new shopping centers. 
Los Angeles, which has sometimes been called 100 
suburbs in search of a city, shows the pattern at its 
most extreme.” 

“Already huge patches of once-green countryside 
have been turned into vast, smog-filled deserts that 
are neither city, suburb nor country, and each day— 


at a rate of some 3,000 acres a’ day—more country- 
side is being bulldozed under.” à 

Not the least spectacular fact about this metro- 
politan revolution is that few of those affected by it 
have any awareness of it or their role in it. Indeed, 
what awareness of the situation exists tends to be re- 
flected in eulogies to “progress”—a typical American 
confusion which assumes that all change is good 
and that permanence and stability are the first cous- 
ins of stagnation. 

Only very recently have our social analysts begun 
to peck around the edges of this revolution. David 
Riesman put the American urbanite under the mi- 
croscope in “The Lonely Crowd.” Willam H. Whyte 
Jr., one of the authors of the Fortune study, segre- 
gated a special type of individual, “The Organiza- 
tion Man,” and examined the effect of corporate 
society on the older pattern of our life. A. C. Spec- 
torsky isolated a sub-species, closely related to the 
Organization Men, and catalogued the mores of 
“The Exurbanites” in their nesting places on the 
periphery of the megalopoli. John Keats analyzed 
the superficial characteristics of the bulldozer-and- 
ready-mix concrete era in “The Crack in the Picture 
Window.” 

The great virtue of Fortune’s study is that it de- 
lineates the scope of the problem. It makes clear 
that we are not confronted with a mere picturesque 
change in the folkways of the upper class, middle 
class or artist class. The transformation has gone 
much too far to be solved by such local remedies as 
the building of new freeways from the far suburbs 
to the heart of Big Town, by the erection of new 
barracks for the poor in the old slum areas near 
Downtown, by the parkification of rundown middle- 
class areas, the zoning of industry into the country, 
the transference of executive headquarters to rural 
locales or even the consolidation of city and trade 
areas into octopus-like metropolitan regions. 

Twenty years ago in “The Culture of Cities,” 
Lewis Mumford first suggested that our urban civili- 
zation was falling under the shadow of the strange 
phenomenon which he called abbau or “un-building.” 
You will look in vain for the term abbau in the pres- 
ent study, but as you read along it suddenly becomes 
only too apparent that what is here described as an 
“explosion” is, in fact, the appalling process Mr. 
Mumford had in mind. 

Mr. Mumford defined abbau as a condition in 
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which a more advanced form of life lost its complex 
character; in which there occurred not only loss of 
form but also loss of effective social institutions for 
transmitting and enlarging the social heritage. He 
suggested that abbau could occur in an urban en- 
vironment, side by side with a process of up-building, 
of increasing social differentiation, integration and 
accommodation. 

One of the most chilling discoveries is that the 
process is already too advanced even to be solved by 
the utopian prescription of regionalism which Mr. 
Mumford gave as a bright new dream. Mr. Mum- 
ford’s words now sound like grim satire. The very 
countryside which he supposed might serve as the base 
for great metropolitan-rural principalities already is 
being marred by transcontinental and inter-area 
super-highways, with their clover-leafs, concomitant 
shopping centers, rural manufacturing sites, sleazy 
highway bargain bins and dormitory clusters. 

What we see most clearly in the mirror which 
Fortune’s editors have held up to our society is that 
Detroit is the arbiter of abbau. Automobiles—those 
“Insolent Chariots” of John Keats’ latest book—are 
unraveling the fabric of our social organization and 
replacing it with a way of life in which people live 
in clots and globs dabbed over a mechanically 
smoothed-out landscape in little or no relationship 
to such institutions as stores, hospitals or schools 
and often in regions almost devoid of traditional 
framework such as town or city structure. 

In “The Exploding Metropolis” the Fortune ed- 
itors have done a notable job of describing the devas- 
tation of this revolution. They are less successful at 
prescribing what may be done to cope with it. They 
recommend radical plazification of city central areas, 
such as that proposed in the Gruen plan for Fort 
Worth and long recommended for midtown Man- 
hattan by Mr. Mumford. They suggest dental chink- 
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filling of decaying downtown areas rather than 
institutionalization as planned for Lincoln Square. 
They recommend that farming interests band together 
to protect agricultural areas against invasion (but 
give no real answer to the problem of rising land 
values which in the end sends the bull-dozers in to 
turn the wheatfields and orange stands into home 
sites). They propose with cautious reservations re- 
vitalization of public transportation systems. 

They want “an expansion of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s anti-slum effort” and they urge the “pre- 
empting of open space ... .” “If the communities 
agree now on a rough idea of what kinds of areas 
they would like [roadsides] to be, the highway pro- 
gram can become an asset instead of a hazard.” 

At best these proposals merely nibble at the pe- 
riphery of the problem. The past record of public 
efforts in urban revitalization is not calculated to 
stimulate hope. One is impelled to recall Mr. Mum- 
ford’s gloomy words about the decline of the medi- 
eval city. “The city,” he recalls, “had almost ceased 
to be a common enterprise for the common good; 
and neither the local authority of the municipal 
corporation nor the universal authority of the Church 
was sufficient to direct for the benefit of the com- 
monwealth the new forces that were making head- 
way throughout European civilization.” 

The social ingenuity of man, eventually, proved 
capable of coping with these changes in medieval 
life. But it was a time of torment and trouble, a time 
in which great human values were lost, some of them 
irretrievably. 

No one who reads the Fortune survey can escape 
the conviction that unless we are quickly and cre- 
atively aroused to the social, economic, and political 
dangers inherent in the technology of the gasoline- 
combustion age, the underpinnings of our social 
structure may suffer irreparable damage. 


1. List all the defects in land-use you can think of in our great cities. 

2. See if you can find out how many square miles of pavement there are in the U.S. 

3. What rather probable developments in the next 100 years will make dense pop- 
ulations possible in New Mexico and Arizona? 

4. Does the community form the personality, or do certain types of persons choose 
particular communities to live in? 


or 


. What do you think are the great “political, economic, and social dangers of the 


automobile age” to which Mr. Salisbury refers? (Aren’t economic and politi- 
cal dangers also “social” dangers?) 


Part VI 


Institutional Structures 
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Section 16 


Nature and Classification of 
Institutions 


55. Institutions and the Individual 


Charles Horton Cooley 


For biographic note on Charles Horton Cooley, see Selection 5. 


William Graham Sumner gave the impression that folkways somehow 
“grew” into mores, mores into laws, and laws into institutions. He used 
“institutions” almost as loosely as many still use “groups.” He spoke of in- 
stitutions as being either enacted or crescive, the latter term referring to 
social structures that have developed more or less unconsciously by trial 
and error and natural selection. The enacted institutions have been more or 
less consciously planned and organized. He used the term almost as if an 
institution were anything consciously or unconsciously “instituted” or 
any more or less enduring social habit or custom. 

This loose and ill-defined usage is illustrated by our common sense 
reference to jails, prisons, schools, firms, hospitals, etc., as “institutions” ; 
but we also refer to the family, the religious, the economic, and educa- 
tional, etc., “institutions.” Or we may use the nounal forms, and regard 
the church, the economy, education, art, etc., as a congeries of many re- 
lated institutions. We may say that monogamy, patriarchy, divorce, paren- 
tal responsibility, spousal fidelity, etc., are specific family institutions; 
corporations, partnerships, labor unions, employer organizations, chambers 
of commerce, advertizing, private and public property, and many others, 
are institutions within the economic system; and so on for all the inclusive 
types of social structures which Cooley calls the “great institutions,” or 
crystallizations of human thought—‘‘enduring sentiments, beliefs, customs, 
and symbols.” He also said they are based in the permanent needs of human 
nature and that they exist only “as a habit of mind and of action.” 

Since Cooley wrote, we have developed a conception of social structure 
which includes many specific kinds that have become more clearly defined as 
we have gained more tested, scientific knowledge about them. Nonetheless, 
the analysis of institutions which Professor Cooley made over fifty years 
ago is still basically sound for all other types of social phenomena, i.e., 
they all are dependent on the biological structures which differentiate man 
from the other animals. These biological needs give rise to the social needs 
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or modes of acting, feeling, and thinking which are mediated by symbols. 
Cooley saw clearly that without symbolic communication, there can be no 
culture, and without man’s peculiar biological structures, there can be no 
symbolic communication that goes beyond the simple cries and gestures 
of the animals. 

This is what Cooley means by saying the institutions exist only in us. 
However, they also are inculcated in us and affect and determine many 
aspects of our behavior long before we realize what is going on. Also, we 
continue to be limited and largely controlled by the culture patterns to 
which we must adapt ourselves as long as we live. This is what Sumner 
called the “Rule of the Dead Hand.” We all have many relatively useless 
and even harmful ideas and habits which have come down from ancient 
times. This is what Bagehot called the “cake of custom” and Tylor, “cul- 
tural vestiges.” 

Sometimes social scientists speak as if culture, social structures, groups, 
artifacts, and other social phenomena had some separate existence inde- 
pendent of people. This is as fallacious as the assumption that because we 
can invent a name, or formulate an idea, or describe an imagined object 
or idea, there must be an existing “reality” to which it refers. This is 
reification, or fantasy thinking. 

Whenever we say “culture does so and so,” or “his environment, or his 
family, or his education made him do what he does,” we are using a figure 
of speech. Aside from our basic biological responses, only people make us 
do what we do, or be what we are. We have to learn everything we do as 
human beings directly or indirectly from other human beings. Even the 
functioning of our biological structures is modified by this social con- 
ditioning. 

This may make some ask, “How then can any new idea or action ever 
come into existence?” The answer is simple: we can never learn anything 
exactly as it is presented to us. We are unique and constantly changing, 
both biologically and socially. Having learned certain things, we can then, 
and inevitably do, put them together in different combinations. We forget, 
or partially forget, some things we have learned; we always interpret 
the new things we learn in relation to what we already know, and thus 
novelty, spontaneity, and originality emerge from the cultural past into 
the present. 

This is what Cooley emphasizes in discussing the relation between in- 
stitutions and individuals and what students of the social sciences never 
should forget. Both repetition and uniqueness characterize all social struc- 
tures; hence, there is a certain amount of novelty as well as order in the 
functioning of all social structures. The same is equally true of physical 
and biological structures—indeed of the entire universe. There is both 
freedom and order in the world; both repetitive similarity and creative 
variety. Were this not the case, neither science nor art would be possible 
and life would be neither exciting nor challenging; there could be no 
security, serenity, nor order. Life would be a bore—‘“stale, flat, and un- 
profitable.” 


An institution is simply a definite and established 
phase of the public mind, not different in its ultimate 
nature from public opinion, though often seeming, 
on account of its permanence and the visible customs 
and symbols in which it is clothed, to have a some- 
what distinct and independent existence. Thus the 


political state and the church, with their venerable 
associations, their vast and ancient power, their liter- 
aturé, buildings and offices, hardly appear even to 
a democratic people as the mere products of human 
invention which, of course, they are. 

The great institutions are the outcome of that 


organization which human thought naturally takes 
on when it is directed for age after age upon a par- 
ticular subject, and so gradually crystallizes in defi- 
nite forms—enduring sentiments, beliefs, customs, 
and symbols. And this is the case when there is some 
deep and abiding interest to hold the attention of 
men. Language, government, the church, laws and 
customs of property and of the family, systems of 
industry and education, are institutions because they 
are the working out of permanent needs of human 
nature. 

These various institutions are not separable enti- 
ties, but rather phases of a common and at least 
partly homogeneous body of thought, just as are the 
various tendencies and convictions of an individual: 
they are the “apperceptive systems” or organized 
attitudes of the public mind, and it is only by ab- 
straction that we can regard them as things by them- 
selves. We are to remember that the social system is 
above all a whole, no matter how the convenience 
of study may lead us to divide it. 

In the individual the institution exists as a habit 
of mind and of action, largely unconscious because 
largely common to all the group: it is only the differ- 
emie of ourselves of which we are commonly 
aware. But it is in men and nowhere else that the 
institution is to be found. The real existence of the 
Constitution of the United States, for example, is in 
the traditional ideas of the people and the activities 
of judges, legislators and administrators; the written 
instrument being only a means of communication, 
an Ark of the Covenant, ensuring the integrity of 
the tradition. 

The individual is always cause as well as effect 
of the institution: he receives the impress of the 
state whose traditions have enveloped him from 
childhood, but at the same time impresses his own 
character, formed by other forces as well as this, 
upon the state, which thus in him and others like 
him undergoes change. 

If we think carefully about this matter, however, 
we shall see that there are several somewhat different 
questions which might be included in a study of the 
relation between the individual and institutions; and 
these we ought to distinguish. 

One of them is that of the babe to the world, or 
of the hereditary factor of life, existing in us at birth, 
to the factor of communication and influence. 

Another and quite different one is that of society 
and personality, or of the relation between the ma- 
ture individual and the whole of which he is a 
member. 

The third is the question—again a distinct one— 
of the relation, not between the person and society 
at large, but between him and particular institutions. 
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This last is the one with which we are more properly 
concerned, but it may not be amiss to offer some 
observations on the others. 

The child at birth, when, we may suppose for 
convenience, society has no direct influence upon 
him, represents the race stock or hereditary factor 
in life in antithesis to the factor of tradition, com- 
munication, and social organization. He also rep- 
resents an underdeveloped or merely biological 
individuality in contrast to the developed social 
whole into which he comes. 

We think of the social world as the mature, or- 
ganized, institutional factor in the problem; and yet 
we may well say that the child also embodies an 
institution (using the word largely) and one more 
ancient and stable than church or state, namely the 
biological type, little changed, probably, since the 
dawn of history. It cannot be shown in any way that 
I know of, that the children born to-day of English or 
American parents—leaving aside any question of race 
mixture—are greatly different in natural outfit from 
the Saxon boys and girls, their ancestors, who played 
upon the banks of the Elbe fifteen hundred years 
ago. The rooted instincts and temperament of races 
appear to be very much what they were, and the 
changes of history—the development of political in- 
stitutions, the economic revolutions, the settlement 
of new countries, the Reformation, the rise of science 
and the like—are changes mainly in the social factor 
of life, which thus appears comparatively a shifting 
thing. : 

In the development of the child, then, we have to 


‘do with the interaction of two types, both of which 


are ancient and stable, though one more so than 
the other. And the stir and generation of human 
life is precisely in the mingling of these types and in 
the many variations of each one. The hereditary 
outfit of a child consists of vague tendencies or ap- 
titudes which get definiteness and meaning only 
through the communicative influences which enable 
them to develop. Thus babbling is instinctive, while 
speech comes by this instinct being defined and in- 
structed in society; curiosity comes by nature, knowl- 
edge by life; fear, in a vague, instinctive form, is 
supposed to be felt even by the foetus, but the fears 
of later life are chiefly social fears; there is an in- 
stinctive sensibility which develops into sympathy 
and love; and so on. 

Nothing is more futile than general discussions of 
the relative importance of heredity and environment. 
It is much like the case of matter versus mind; both 
are indispensable to every phase of life, and neither 
can exist apart from the other; they are co-ordinate 
in importance and incommensurable in nature. One 
might as well ask whether the soil or the seed pre- 
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dominates in the formation of a tree, as whether 
nature does more for us than nurture. The fact that 
most writers have a predilection for one of these 
factors at the expense of the other (Mr. Galton and 
the biological school, for example, seeing heredity 
everywhere, and not much else, while psychologists 
and sociologists put the stress on influence) means 
only that some are trained to attend to one class of 
facts and some to another. One may be more relevant 
for a given practical purpose than the other, but to 
make a general opposition is unintelligent. 


There is a natural affinity between childhood and 
democracy; the latter implying, indeed, that we are 
to become more as little children, more simple, frank, 
and human. And it is a very proper part of the demo- 
cratic movement that more and more prestige is 
attaching to childhood, that it is more studied, 
cherished and respected. Probably nothing else gives 
such cogency to the idea of reform as “to think of 
„what it means to children. We wish to know that all 
the children of the land are happily unfolding their 
minds and hearts at home, school, and play; and 
that there is a gradual induction into useful work, 
which also proceeds regularly and happily. This calls 
for better homes and neighborhoods, and the over- 
coming of conditions that degrade therh; it implies 
better schools, the suppression of child-labor, regular 
industrial education, wholesome and fairly paid work 
and reasonable security of position. While the child 
is not exactly better than the world, his possibilities 
make us feel that the world ought to be better for 
his sake. 

As fast as a child becomes a person, he also be- 
comes a member of the existing social order. This 
is simply a case of a whole and one of its differenti- 
ated parts; having so often insisted that society and 


` the individual are aspects of the same thing, I need 


not enlarge upon it here. Even the degenerate, so 
far as they have faculty enough to be human, live 
in the social order and are as much one with it as 
the rest of mankind, We simply cannot separate the 
individual from society at large; to get a contrast 
we must pass on to consider him in relation to par- 
ticular institutions, or to institutions in general as 
distinguished from more plastic phases of life. 

An institution is a mature, specialized, and com- 
paratively rigid part of the social structure. It is 
made up of persons, but not of whole persons; each 
one enters into it with a trained and specialized part 
of himself. Consider, for instance, the legal part of 
a lawyer, the ecclesiastical part 6f a church member 
or the business part of a merchant. In antithesis to 
the institution, therefore, the person represents the 


wholeness and humanness of life; he is, as Professor 
Alfred Lloyd says, “a corrector of partiality, and a 
translator and distributor of special development.” A 
man is no man at all if he is merely a piece of an 
institution; he must stand also for human nature, 
for the instinctive, the plastic, and the ideal. 

The saying that corporations have no soul ex- 
presses well enough this defect of all definite social 
structures, which gives rise to an irrepressible conflict 
between them and the freer and larger impulses of 
human nature. Just in proportion as they achieve 
an effective special mechanism for a narrow pur- 
pose, they lose humanness, breadth, and adaptability. 
As we have to be specially on our guard against 
commercial corporations, because of their union of 
power and impersonality, so we should be against 
all institutions. 

The institution represents might, and also, perhaps, 
right, but right organized, mature, perhaps gone to 
seed, never fresh and unrecognized. New right, or 
moral progress, always begins in a revolt against 
institutions. lh we 

Thus all innovation is based on conformity, all 
heterdoxy on orthodoxy, all individuality on s6lidar- 
ity. Without the orthodox tradition in biology, for 
instance, under the guidance of which a store of 
ordered knowledge had been collected, the hetero- 
doxy of Darwin, based on a reinterpretation of this 
knowledge, would have been impossible. And so 
in art, the institution supplies a basis to the very 
individual who rebels against it. Mr. Brownell, in 
his work on French Art, points out in discussing 
the relation of Rodin, the innovating sculptor, to the 
French Institute, that he owes his development and 
the interest his non-conformity excites, largely to 
“the very system that has been powerful enough to 
popularize indefinitely the subject both of subscrip- 
tion and revolt.” In America it is not hostile criti- 
cism at all—sheer ignorance and indifference—that 
discourages the artist and man of letters and makes 
it difficult to form a high ideal. Where there is an 
organized tradition there may be intolerance but 
there will also be intelligence. 

Thus choice, which represents the relatively free 
action of human nature in building up life, is like 
the coral insect, always working on a mountain 
made up of the crystallized remains of dead prede- 
cessors, 

It is a mistake to suppose that the person is, in 
general, better than the institution. Morally, as in 
other respects, there are advantages on each side. 
The person has love and aspiration and all sorts of 
warm, fresh, plastic impulses, to which the institution 
is Seldom hospitable, but the latter has a sober and 


tried goodness of the ages, the deposit, little by little, 
of what has been found practicable jn the wayward 
and transient outreachings of human idealism. The 
law, the state, the traditional code of right and 
wrong, these are related to personality as a gray- 
haired father to a child. However world-worn and 
hardened by conflict, they are yet strong and wise 
and kind, and we do well in most matters to obey 
them. 

A similar line of reasoning applies to the popular 
fallacy that a nation is of necessity less moral in 
its dealings with other nations than an individual 
with other individuals. International morality is on 
a low plane because it is recent and undeveloped, 
not from any inevitable defect in its nature. It is 
slow to grow, like anything else of an institutional 
character, but there is no reason why it should not 
eventually express the utmost justice and generosity 
of which we are capable. All depends upon the en- 
ergy and persistence with which people try to effec- 
tuate their ideals in this sphere. The slowness of an 
institution is compensated by its capacity for age- 
long cumulative growth, and in this way it may out- 
strip, even morally, the ordinary achievement of 
indi als—as the Christian Church, for example, 
stands for ideals beyond the attainment of most of its 
members. If we set our hearts on having a righteous 
state we can have one more righteous than any 
individual. “9 ee a 

We need a better discipline, a more adequate 
organization; the competent student can hardly fail 
to see this; but these things do not exist ready-made, 
and our present task seems to be to work them out, 
at the expense, doubtless, of other objects toward 
which, in quieter times, choice might be directed. 

Thus it is from the interaction of personality and 
institutions that progress comes. The person repre- 
sents more directly that human nature which it is 
the end of all institutions to serve, but the institution 
represents the net result of a development far trans- 
scending any single personal consciousness. The per- 
son will criticise, and be mostly in the wrong, but not 
altogether. He will attack, and mostly fail, but from 
many attacks change will ensue. 

It is also true that although institutions stand, in 
a general way, for the more mechanical phase of life, 
they yet require, within themselves, an element of 
personal freedom. Individuality, provided it be in 
harness, is the life of institutions, all vigor and adapt- 
ability depending upon it. + 

An army is the type of a mechanical institution; 
and yet, even in an army, individual choice, confined 
of course within special channels, is vital to the 
machine. In the German army, according to a com- 
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petent observer, there is a systematic culture of self- 
reliance, a “development of the individual powers 
by according liberty to the utmost extent possible 
with the maintenance of the necessary system and 
discipline.” “To the commandant of the company 
is left the entire responsibility for the instruction of 
his men, in what mode and at what hour he may 
see fit,” and “a like freedom is accorded to every 
officer charged with every branch whatsoever of in- 
struction,” while “the intelligence and self-reliance of 
the soldier is constantly appealed to.” In American 
armies the self-reliant spirit of the soldier and the 
common-sense and adaptability developed by our 
rough-and-ready civilization have always been of the 
utmost value. Nor are they unfavorable to discipline, 
that “true discipline of the soldiers of freedom, a 
discipline which must arise from individual convic- 
tion of duty and is very different from the compulsory 
discipline of the soldiers of despotism.” Thus, in the 
battle of Gettysburg, when Pickett’s charge broke the 
Federal line, and when for the moment, owing to 
the death of many officers, the succession of command 
was lost, it is said that the men without orders took 
up a position which enabled them to crush the in- 
vading columns. 

As the general character of organization becomes 
freer and more human, both the mechanical and the 
choosing elethents of the institution rise to a higher 
plane. The former ceases to be an arbitrary and in- 
tolerant law, upheld by fear, by supernatural sanc- 
tions and the suppression of free speech; and tends 
to become simply a settled habit of thought, settled 
not because discussion is stifled but because it is super- 
fluous, because the habit of thought has so proved its 
fitness to existing conditions that there is no prospect 
of shaking it. 

Thus in a free modern state, the political system, 
fundamental property rights and the like are settled, 
not because they are sacred or authoritative, but be- 
cause the public mind is convinced of their soundness. 
Though we may not reason about them they are, so to 
speak, potentially rational, inasmuch as they are be- 
lieved to rest upon reason and may at any time be 
tested by it. 

The advantages and disadvantages of this sort of 
institution are well understood. They do not afford 
quite the sharp and definite discipline of a more arbi- 
trary system, but they are more flexible, more closely 
expressive of the public mind, and so, if they can be 
made to work at all, more stable. 

The free element in institutions also tends to be- 
come better informed, better trained, better organ- 
ized, more truly rational. We have so many occasions 
to note this that it is unnecessary to dwell upon it 
here. 
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Things to Think About 


1. Is Cooley right in assuming “there is a natural affinity between’ childhood and 
democracy. .. .”? 

2. In what sense may it be possible to have too much discipline and obedience to 
authority in a society? 

3. What does Cooley mean by “freer and more human”? Do you agree? 

4. Discuss: “Society tends to destroy a man’s freedom, and originality—hence all 
artists and creative men must be social rebels.” 

5. What is the sociological explanation of “boredom”? What is its opposite? 


56. Institutions: Stability and Change 
Walton H. Hamilton 


Walton Hales Hamilton (1881- ) was born in Hassee College, Tennessee. He re- 
ceived an A.B. from the University of Texas, 1907; Ph.D., University of 
Michigan, 1913; and L.L.D. from Yale in 1928. Hamilton taught at Michi- 
gan, 1913-14; University of Chicago 1914-15; Amherst, 1915-23; Brook- ~ 
ings Institution, 1923-28; and Yale Law School, 1928-48. From 1936-38, 
he served the federal government as Director of Research, Social Security 
Board, and from 1938-45, was an Assistant U.S. Attorney General. He has 
written many articles and a number of books among which are: Control 

. of Wages (1923) ; Economics (1929) ; Power to Govern (1937) ; Pattern 
of Competition (1940). 

This is longer than most selections but it is so tightly organized and 
so lucid in style, it had to be used in its entirety or not at all. Mr. Hamilton 
was a student of Professor Cooley at Michigan where he took his degree 
in economics. He is one of the most percipient exponents of institutional 
economics. The influence of sociology in general and Cooley’s sociology in 
particular are seen in all of his works. In addition, the clarity and literary 
excellence of his writing is almost as great as that of Cooley himself. 

Hamilton’s approach to institutions is not greatly different from that 
of Sumner and Cooley as described in Selection 55, but he shows more 
clearly how institutions originate in the dim antiquity of our culture, how 
they vary, how they intertwine and intertangle with each other, how they 
change and affect the structure and functioning of other institutions. He 
does not make as clear as Cooley does the fact that there are a number of 
“great (basic) institutions” satisfying the universal and enduring social d 
needs which arise from and are dependent on the biological nature of 
man, but he does say an institution is a “cluster of usages,” of some 
permanence and prevalence embedded in the habits or customs of a people. 
He goes on to speak of many of the “great institutions” much as Cooley 
does. He shows how borrowing of cultural patterns promotes novelty and 
growth; how stability and flexibility are mutually related and encourage 
effective functioning of institutions, or as*we would say, of all classes of 
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social structures, of which the major institutions are one of the most 
clearly defined types. 

“One cannot read this brief essay without getting a vivid feeling of the 
vital, variable, stable, yet growing nature of social structures in general 
and of institutions in particular—those “imperfect agents of order and 
purpose in a developing culture.” His discussion is a very good illustra- 
tion of Cooley’s idea of the tentative nature, or “organic growth” theory, 
of cultural change and social organization: “An institution is an aspect 

| of all that it has met, a potential part of all that it will encounter.” When 
| one realizes the import of this sentence, one can comprehend the meaning 
of “the sociological point of view.” Every paragraph of this concentrated 
essay is worth repeated reading. It gives one the “feel” of the nature of 
culture in contrast to the physical and biological structures that surround 
us. Culture is not “out there,” it is in us; we experience it only as we under- 
stand others—what they do, think, and feel. Culture exists only in the 
symbolic communication of people, by words and gestures, by writing and 
printing, by music, painting, monumental art,—by all the means we use 
to transmit our subjective feelings and experiences to others and receive 
similar communications from them. Physical objects, artifacts, are a part 
of culture only insofar as they have common, shared meanings for people. 


Institution is a verbal symbol which for want of a 
better term describes a cluster of social usages. It 
connotes a way of thought or action of some pre- 
valence and permanence, which is embedded in the 
habits of a group or the customs of a people. In or- 
dinary speech it is another word for procedure, con- 
vention or arrangement; in the language of books 
it is the singular. of which the mores or the folkways 
are the plural. Institutions fix the confines of and 
impose form upon the activities of human beings. The 
world of use and wont, to which imperfectly we ac- 
commodate our lives, is a tangled and unbroken web 
of institutions. 

The range of institutions is as wide as the inter- 
ests of mankind. Any simple thing we observe—a 
coin, a time table, a canceled check, a baseball score, 
a phonograph record—has little significance in itself; 
the meaning it imparts comes from the ideas, values 
and habits established about it. Any informal body 
of usage—the common law, athletics, the higher learn- 
ing, literary criticism, the moral code—is an institu- 
tion in that it lends sanctions, imposes tabus and lords 
it over some human concern. Any formal organization 
—the government, the church, the university, the 
corporation, the trade union—imposes commands, 
assesses penalties and exercises authority over its 
members. Arrangements as diverse as the money 
economy, classical education, the chain store, funda- 
mentalism and democracy are institutions. They may 
be rigid or flexible in their structures, exacting or len- 
ient in their demands; but alike they constitute stand- 
ards of conformity from which an individual may 
depart only at his peril. About every urge of man- 


kind an institution grows up; the expression of every 
taste and capacity is crowded into an institutional 
mold. 

Our culture is a synthesis—or at least an aggrega- 
tion—of institutions, each of which has its own do- 
main and its distinctive office. The function of each 
is to set a pattern of behavior and to fix a zone of tol- 
erance for an activity or a complement of activities. 
Etiquette decrees the rituals which must be observed 
in all polite intercourse. Education provides the civiliz- 
ing exposures through which the potential capacities 
of individuals are developed into the abilities for per- 
formance, appreciation, and enjoyment which are 
personality. Marriage gives propriety to the sex union, 
bestows regularity upon procreation, establishes the 
structure of the family and effects such a mediation 
as may be between personal ambition and social sta- 
bility. A number of institutions may combine and 
compete to impress character upon and give direction 
to the mass of human endeavor. The state claims 
primary obedience and imposes a crude order upon 
the doings of mankind; the law by punishing offenses 
and settling disputes, determines the outmost limits of 
acceptable actions; morality, with neater distinctions 
and more meticulous standards, distinguishes respec- 
table from unconventional conduct. The community 
is made up of such overlapping provinces of social 
government. It is the institution in its role of organiz- 
er which makes of this a social and not a monadic 
world. 

It is impossible to discover for such anv organic com- 
plex of usages as an institution a legitimate origin. Its 
nucleus may lie in an accidental, an arbitrary or a 


. 
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conscious action. A man—savage or civilized—strikes 
a spark from flint, upturns the sod, makes an image 
of mud, brews a concoction, mumbles a rigmarole, 
decides a quarrel or helps himself to what he may 
require. The act is repeated, then multiplied; ideas, 
formulae, sanctions and habits from the impinging 
culture get attached; and gradually there develops 
a ritual of fire, a hoe and spade agronomy, a cere- 
monial for appeasing the gods, a cult of healing, a 
spell for casting out devils, a due process of law or a 
sound business policy. Even if it is deliberately es- 
tablished, an institution has neither a definite begin- 
ning nor an uncompromised identity. A religious creed 
or a legislative statute is compounded of beliefs and 
ideas which bear the mark of age and of wear; a 
paper charter and a document engrossed upon parch- 
ment are not insulated against the novelties in usage 
which attend the going corporation and the living 
constitution. It is impossible even in the most rudi- 
mentary culture to find folkways which are simple 
and direct answers to social necessities. In all socie- 
ties, however forward or backward, the roots of the 
most elementary of arrangements—barter, burial, 
worship, the dietary, the work life, the sex union— 
run far back into the unknown past and embody the 
knowledge and ignorance, the hopes and fears, of 
a people. 

In fact as an aspect of a continuous social process 
an institution has no origin apart from its develop- 
ment. It emerges from the impact of novel circum- 
stances upon ancient custom; it is transformed into a 
different group of usages by cultural change. In in- 
stitutional growth the usual may give way to the un- 
usual so gradually as to be almost unnoticed. At any 
moment the familiar seems the obvious; the unfa- 
miliar appears but a little revealed—an implication 
in a convention which is itself taken for granted, a 
potentiality slowly quickening into life. So it is that 
the corporation is still a person, the work of the 
machine is manufacture, the labor contract concerns 
masters and servants and industrial accidents are per- 
sonal wrongs. It often happens that new arrange- 
ments spring up under the cloak of an established 
organization. Thus the empire of the Caesars emerged 
behind the forms of the republic, the holy Catholic 
church is nominally the episcopal see of Rome and 
the British Commonwealth does its business in the 
name of His Majesty. In like manner in the domain 
of ideas the novelty in doctrine usually appears as 
a gloss upon the ancient text; systems of theology 
are commentaries upon the words of Scripture; Coke 
and Cooley set down their own understanding of the 
law upon the authority of Littleton and Blackstone. 
Thus too so intangible a thing as a social theory or 
a public policy may emerge from the practical com- 


mitments of the moment. A mere expediency, such 
as the abolition of the corn laws, is abstracted from 
cause and occasion and becomes a generalized policy 
of free trade; or a comprehensive scheme of railway 
regulation, such as obtains in the United States, 
appears as a by-product of the empirical elimination 
of specific abuses. In the course of events the fact ar- 
rives before the word and new wine must be put 
up in old bottles. Novelties win a tacit acceptance be- 
fore their strangeness is noticed and compel before 
their actuality is appreciated. In institutional life cur- 
rent realities are usually to be found behind ancient 
forms. 

As an institution develops within a culture it re- 
sponds to changes in prevailing sense and reason. A 
history of the interpretation of Aristotle or St. Paul 
or Kant at various periods indicates how easily a 
document lends itself to successive systems of ideas. 
The public regulation of business has consistently 
even if belatedly reflected the prevailing winds of doc- 
trine upon the relation of the state to industry. The 
pages of the law reports reveal the ingenuity with 
which, in spite of professions that the law remains the 
same, old rules and standards are remade to serve 
changing notions of social necessity. An institution 
which has enjoyed long life has managed to make it- 
self at home in many systems of thought. The classic 
example is the Christian Gospel. The simple story of 
the man Jesus presently became a body of Pauline 
philosophy; the Middle Ages converted it into an in- 
tricate theological system and the rationalization of a 
powerful ecclesiastical empire; at the individualistic 
touch of the Reformation it became a doctrine of the 
personal relationship between man and his maker; it 
is today patching up a truce with Darwinism, the 
scientific attitude, relativity and even religious skepti- 
cism. In this continuous process of the adaptation of 
usage and arrangement to intellectual environment 
an active role is assumed by that body of ideas taken 
for granted which is called common sense. Because 
it determines the climate of opinion within which all 
others must live it is the dominant institution in a 
society. 

In an even broader way an institution is accom- 
modated to the folkways of a culture. As circum- 
stances impel and changing ideas permit, a usage in 
high esteem, like piracy, may fall from grace; while 
another under tabu, such as birth control, may first 
win tolerance and in time general acceptance. As 
one social system passes into another and the man- 
ner of living and the values of life are transformed, 
one institution gives way to another better adapted 
to the times. It required a number of changes in use 
and wont to convert the ordeal by combat into the 
trial by law; the prestige of the family tie, of blood 


vengeance, of the magical ritual and of might made 
right had to decline and a consciousness of the waste 
and injustice which attended legalized conflict had to 
become prevalent. An institution that survives, such 
as matrimony, responds surely even if stubbornly to 
cultural change. While the basis of Christian mar- 
riage is no more than the primitive custom of mono- 
gamy, the rigid lines of the institution bear the marks 
of the mediaeval order. It gave support to a caste 
system resting upon landed property, elevated the 
social values of family above the individual values of 
love, was blessed with the ascetic ideal of otherworld- 
liness and became a sacrament. Companionate mar- 
riage is emerging from a different world of fact, ap- 
preciation, habit and belief. It reduces to usage an 
attempt to escape the rigors of matrimony without 
resort to casual relationships; it reflects the condition 
of an urban society where blood is no longer blue, 
life is impersonal, children are a luxury and women 
must earn their own livings. In a culture which 
develops slowly enough to allow a graceful accom- 
modation folkways may be drawn together into rich 
and intricate institutional patterns. In the Middle 
Ages the usages of the church—the trinity, the 
creed, the litany, the ecclesiastical empire—were all 
fused into a single conventional whole, to which 
unity was given by the idea of the death of the god 
as a vicarious atonement. In the late eighteenth 
century politics, law, economics, ethics, and theology 
in separate domains alike attempted to super 
impose a symmetrical system of mechanical prin- 
ciples upon the mass of human behavior; the common 
element was an analogue borrowed from physical 
science. In the social process the life of an institu- 
tion depends upon its capacity for adaptation. But 
always amid the whirl of change elements of dis- 
order are present; and long before a harmony is 
achieved between unlike conventions, disintegration 
has set in. 

Nor is an institution introduced from an alien 
society immune to this process of development. The 
act of borrowing merely gives the opportunity for 
its transformation. The nucleus is liberated from its 
cultural matrix and takes on the character of the 
usages among which it is set down. In their native 
habitat the books of the Old Testament were the liter- 
ature of a people; in the strange world of the mediaev- 
al schoolmen they became a collection of verses invit- 
ing dialectical exposition. In England “the higher 
law” was invoked to justify a popular revolution 
against an irresponsible monarchy; in America it has 
become the sanction for a judicial review of legisla- 
tive acts. In appropriating the machine process, Rus- 
sia stripped away the enveloping business arrange- 
ments and made of it an instrument to serve a national 
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social economy. The act of transplanting may at 
first retard but eventually is likely to promote growth. 
It introduces into a culture an unknown usage but 
allows it to emerge as an indigenous institution. 

Its very flexibility makes an institution a creature 
of social stress and strain. In a stable or slowly chang- 
ing society, it fits rather neatly into the cultural pat- 
tern; amid the disorder which change brings, its office 
may be compromised by the inflexibility of its struc- 
ture. As necessity changes, tradition and inertia may 
stand in the way of the performance of new duties. 
A group of usages, for all the new demands upon it, 
may never quite escape slavery to its past. The shadow 
of ordeal by combat still hangs heavy over trial by 
law; the jury decides the contest, the judge is the um- 
pire, the procedures are the rules of the game, the wit- 
nesses are clansmen armed with oaths and the at- 
torneys are the champions; an appeal court orders 
a new trial not primarily for want of justice but be- 
cause of error in the conduct of the ordeal. The 
United States Supreme Court has come to be the 
official interpreter of the constitution; yet by tradi- 
tion its function is judicial, and it is only as an issue 
is germane to the disposition of a case that it can 
declare the meaning of the higher law. Almost every 
institution—from the superfluous buttons on the 
sleeve of a coat to the ceremonial electors in a presi- 
dential contest—bears the vestigial mark of a usage 
which is gone. 

But its elements of stability may be powerless to 
prevent the conversion of an institution to a service 
for which it was never intended. Its existence and re- 
pute give it value; it may adventitiously or by design 
assume a new character and play a new role in the 
social order. Equity, once an informal method of do- 
ing justice, now possesses all the appurtenances of a 
system of law. The principle of “no liability without 
fault” was once the basis of an individualistic law 
of torts; in our times the rules of recovery are being 
socialized, as, for example, in workmen’s compensa- 
tion, by a mere extension of “fault” to acts involving 
no personal blame. An institution may even fall into 
the hands of the enemy and be used to defeat its re- 
puted purpose. Thus a community of ascetics develops 
into a wealthy monastic establishment; a theory of 
social contract invented as a justification of monarchy 
is converted into a sanction for its overthrow; a party 
dedicated to personal freedom becomes the champion 
of vested wealth; and a philosophy contrived to liber- 
ate thought remains to enslave it. As time and chance 
present their problems, men meet them with expedi- 
encies as best they can; but those who contrive rules 
and formulae cannot control the uses to which they 
are put. The proneness of an institution, like a lost 
sheep, to go astray, has been caught in the sentence: 
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“Saint Francis of Assisi set out to bring people to 
sweetness and light, and left in his wake a plague of 
gray friars.” The folkways are marked by a disposi- 
tion of event to belie intent. 

In the course of time the function of an institu- 
tion may be compromised by or perhaps even be 
lost in its establishment. The spirit may become the 
letter, and the vision may be lost in a ritual of con- 
formity. In time a way of intellectual inquiry may 
become a mere keeping of the faith; a nice pro- 
priety in social relations may decay into a code of eti- 
quette; or a morality intended to point the way to- 
ward the good life may come to impose the duty 
of doing right. Thus ceremonial replaces purposive 
action and claims a vicarious obedience. The exist- 
ence of an informal institution gets buttressed about 
by prevailing opinion and by personal interest. In 
legislative “deliberation” statesmen cherish their stock 
in trade of time honored argument and resent the 
appearance of unfamiliar issues; scholars of repute 
defend the established ways of inquiry and the ac- 
cepted verities; and social lights conserving the older 
proprieties against feminism “entrench themselves be- 
hind their tea-cups and defend their frontiers to the 
last calling-card.” The persons immediately concerned 
have their stakes in arrangements as they are and do 
not wish to have personal position, comfort of mind 
or social prestige disturbed. As it crystallizes into re- 
putable usages an institution creates in its defense 
vested interest, vested habit and vested ideas and 
claims allegiance in its own right. 

If an institution becomes formal, an even greater 
hazard to its integrity is to be found in its organiza- 
tion and its personnel. A need for order finds expres- 
sion in a government or the demand for justice in a 
legal system or the desire for worship in a church; 
and various groups become interested in its struc- 
ture and offices, its procedures and emoluments, its 
ceremonials and consolations. A host of officials great 
and small comes into being, who are as solicitous 
about the maintenance of the establishment to which 
they are committed. They possess preferences and 
prejudices, are not immune to considerations of pres- 
tige and are able to rationalize their own interests. As 
the scheme of arrangements grows rigid, “the good 
of tne nation”—or the church or the party or the 
lodge or whatver it is—tends to become dominant. 
The lines of activity may be frozen into rigidity, and 
ecclesiasticism, legalism, constitutionalism and ritual- 
ism remain as fetishes to be served. An institution 
when once accepted represents the answer to a social 
problem. In the maze of advantage, accomodation, 
sense and reason which grows up about it lies a bar- 
rier to the consideration of alternatives. Its succes- 
sor for better or for worse is likely to prevail only 
through revolution or by stealth. 


In its ideal likeness an institution usually creates its 
apology. As long as it remains vital, men accom- 
modate their actions to its detailed arrangements 
with little bother about its inherent nature or cosmic 
purpose. As it begins to give way or is seriously chal- 
lenged, compelling arguments for its existence are set 
forth. The picture-as-it-is-painted is likely to be rather 
a work of art than a representation of fact, a product 
rather of rationalization than of reason; and, how- 
ever adventitious its growth, disorderly its structure 
or confused its function, the lines of its defense lack 
nothing of trimness and purpose. The feudal regime 
was an empirical sort of an affair; men of iron lorded 
it over underlings as they could, yielded to their bet- 
ters as they were compelled and maintained such law 
and order as the times allowed; but with its passing, 
its sprawling arrangements and befuddled functions 
were turned into office and estate ordained of God. 
In the days of the Tudors, kings were kings without 
any dialectical to-do about it; the overneat state- 
ment of the theory of divine right had to await the 
decadent monarchy of the Stuarts. The tangled thing 
called capitalism was never created by design or cut 
to a blue print; but now that it is here, contemporary 
schoolmen have intellectualized it into a purposive and 
self-regulating instrument of general welfare. If it is 
to be replaced by a “functional society,” the new 
order will emerge blunderingly enough; but acquisi- 
tion of a clean cut structure and clearly defined pur- 
pose will have to wait upon its rationalizers. An as- 
sumption of uniformity underlies all apologies; invari- 
ably they impose simple, abstract names, such as 
monarchy, democracy, competition, and socialism, 
upon a mass of divergent arrangements. 

In this endowment with neatness and purpose an 
institution is fitted out with the sanctions and trap- 
pings of ancient usage. Republican government harks 
back to Greece and Rome; the “liberties” for which 
seventeenth century Englishmen fought were the 
ancient rights of man. Magna Carta, a feudal docu- 
ment, was remade to serve the cause of Parliament 
against king; a primitive folk government was dis- 
covered in the dim twilight of the German forests to 
give to English democracy a fountainhead which was 
neither French nor American; and “the spirit of 
76” grew up long after the event to serve the patriot- 
ism of another century. In the courts it is a poor rule 
which cannot find a good reason in former decisions 
and fit itself out with an ancient lineage. But law 
does not invoke the sanction of precedent more often 
than other institutions; the openness of its written 
records merely makes more evident the essential proc- 
ess. A succession of usages stretching from Aristotle 
to Calhoun has been justified as expressions of the 
natural order. Even—or above all—in the church 
the prevailing dogma is set down as interpretations 


of the creed of the apostles; and Christian marriage 
“was instituted by God in the time of man’s inno- 
cency.” As tradition leaves its impress upon fact, fact 
helps to remake tradition. The thing that is, is the 
thing that always was. 

It is only as stability gives way to change that the 
lines of an institution stand out in sharp relief. So 
long as a people is able to do as its fathers did, it 
manifests little curiosity about the arrangements under 
which it lives and works; the folk of the South Sea 
Islands can administer justice after their. ways, but 
they can neither give answers to hypothetical cases 
nor tell in abstract terms what they do. So long as 
the procedure of a group or a school is unquestioned 
it is little aware of the conventions and values which 
give character even to outstanding achievement: Scott 
had little conscious appreciation of the distinctive 
qualities of the English novel; Jowett could never 
have put in terms of the peculiar features of Oxford 
education; and Kant might not have been able to 
place his own philosophy in time and opinion. But the 
break of usage from usage within a culture and the 
resulting maladjustment lead to a discovery of the 
detail which makes up an institution, A number of 
crises were required to reveal the customs which 
are the British constitution; it took a Civil War to 
make clear the nature of the union between the 
American states. The appearance of social unrest 
was essential to an appreciation of the difference 
between competition and laissez faire and between 
industry and business. An aesthetic revolt marked 
by a riding into almost all the winds that blow was 
requisite to a realization of the distinctive modes 
and values in classical music and in Gothic archi- 
tecture and to an appreciation of the molds im- 
posed by acceptable form upon creative effort. For 
such casual glimpses of the intricacies of social institu- 
tions as men are permitted to see they are indebted 
to the stress and strain of transition. 

It follows almost of course that institutional de- 
velopment drives a fault line between current fact and 
prevailing opinion. Men see with their ideas as well 
as with their eyes and crowd the novel life about 
them into outmoded concepts. They meet events with 
the wisdom they already possess, and that wisdom be- 
longs to the past and is a product of a by-gone ex- 
perience. As new institutions gradually emerge from 
the old, men persist in dealing with the unfamiliar as 
if it were the familiar. A national legislature by the 
enactment of antitrust laws tries to superimpose the 
competitive pattern upon the turbulent forces of a 
rising industrialism; a trade union uses the tradition- 
al device of a strike to advance wages in an industry 
in which the unorganized plants can easily supply 
the total output; a group of elder statesmen approach- 
es the problems of war debts and reparations with the 
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old formula of protection versus free trade. At a 
time when a depression bears witness to economic 
disorder, the institution of business is discussed in the 
outgrown vocabulary of private property, liberty of 
contract, equality of opportunity, and free enter- 
prise; and rugged American individualism is invoked 
as a way of order for a system which has somehow 
become an uncontrolled and unacknowledged collec- 
tivism. Even the Protestants as often as not turn be- 
lief into denial; and heresy shackled to an inherited 
ideology is merely a reverse orthodoxy. In the flux 
of modern life the various usages which with their 
conflicting values converge upon the individual create 
difficult problems that demand judgment; and in the 
course of very human events it is the fate alike 
of individual, group, and society to have to meet 
emerging fact with obsolescing idea. 

Thus an institution, like the living thing it is, has 
a tangled identity. It cannot be shown in perspective 
or revealed in detail by the logical method of inclu- 
sion and exclusion. It holds within its actuality the 
vestiges of design and accident, the stuff of idea and 
custom, from many ages, societies, civilizations, and 
climates of opinion. In any important group of insti- 
tutions, such as marriage, property, the market or the 
law, there are to be discovered as inseparable aspects 
of an organic whole notions, procedures, sanctions, 
and values hailing from cultural points far apart. 
Each holds within its being elements in idea and in 
form drawn from the contemporary era of relativity, 
the rational universe of the eighteenth century, the 
mediaeval world of absolutes and verities and the 
folkways of some dim far-off era. An institution 
is an aspect of all that it has met, a potential part of 
all that it will encounter. It holds many unknown 
possibilities which a suitable occasion may kindle in- 
to life. It may continue to hold sanctions which we 
think have departed; it may already have come to 
possess compulsions of which we are still unmindful. 
The discovery of its meaning demands an inquiry into 
its life history; but even the genetic method will tell 
much less than we should like to know of how a 
thing, which cannot for long abide, came to be. 

Moreover the way of knowledge is itself an institu- 
tion. The physical world, natural resources, and hu- 
man nature may be elementary things; but we can 
learn about them only in terms of and to the extent 
allowed by our prevailing methods of inquiry. The 
little we understand of the universe is a function of 
the size of the telescope, the sensitiveness of the photo- 
graphic plate and the bundle of intellectual usages 
called astronomy. Our national resources are a prod- 
uct of technology, and their catalogues at different 
times reflect the contemporary states of the industrial 
arts. It was the steam engine and the machine which 
made of coal and iron potential wealth; it was not 
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until Faraday and Edison had done their work that 
electricity became potential energy. The little we un- 
derstand or think we understand about human nature 
is an institutional product. The inquiries called phys- 
iology, anatomy and neurology—each of them a 
bundle of intellectual usages—reveal no more than 
the raw material of personal character; the stuff 
has ripened into individuality within the matrix of 
the prevailing folkways. Man and woman are so 
much creatures of custom and belief that the word 
innate is most treacherously applied to masculine and 
feminine traits. In various societies the stages upon 
which people must play their parts are set so different- 
ly by social heritage that we can as yet speak with 
little certainty about racial characteristics. The physi- 
cal world and the human nature we know are aspects 
of the prevailing state of culture. In matter and in 
the chromosome may lie limitless possibilities; the 
actualities which appear are creatures of social insti- 
tutions. 

Among the ways of knowing is “the institutional 
approach.” Institutes as the ordained principles of 
a realm of learning or of life have long existed; they 
are known to theology, law, education and all subjects 
ruled over by dialectic. About the turn of the last 
century a genetic study of the folkways began to win 
academic respectability. It could make little headway 
so long as the Newtonian concept was dominant; 
inquirers went in search of laws and uniformities, ex- 
planations were set down in mechanical formulae and 
the end of the quest was an articulate and symmetrical 
body of truths. The institutional method had to wait 
until the idea of development was incorporated into 
academic thought and the mind of the inquirer be- 
came resigned to the inconsistency which attends 
growth. The analogy with a biological organism had 
to be renounced and a basis in ideology had to be dis- 
covered before it could become a fruitful method of 
study in economics, history, philosophy, law, and poli- 
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tics. The practical impulse toward its use came with 
a change in public opinion; so long as laissez faire 
dominated our minds, dialectic served well enough 
to turn out explanatory apologies for the existing 
social arrangements; when we began to demand that 
order and direction be imposed upon an unruly society, 
a genetic study of how its constituent usages had 
grown up into an empirical organization seemed 
proper. An inquiry into institutions may supply the 
analytical knowledge essential to a program of social 
control or it may do no more than set adventures for 
idle curiosity. In either event the study of institutions 
rests itself upon an institution. 

Accordingly an institution is an imperfect agent 
of order and of purpose in a developing culture. In- 
tent and chance alike share in its creation; it imposes 
its pattern of conduct upon the activities of men and 
its compulsion upon the course of unanticipated 
events. Its identity through the impact of idea upon 
circumstance and the rebound of circumstance upon 
idea is forever being remade. It performs in the social 
economy a none too clearly defined office—a perform- 
ance compromised by the maintenance of its own 
existence, by the interests of its personnel, by the di- 
version to alien purpose which the adventitious march 
of time brings. It may like any creation of man be 
taken into bondage by the power it was designed to 
control. It is a folkway, always new yet ever old, 
directive and responsive, a spur to and a check upon 
change, a creature of means and a master of ends. 
It is in social organization an instrument, a chal- 
lenge and a hazard; in its wake come order and dis- 
order, fulfilment, aimlessness, and frustration. The 
arrangements of community life alike set the stage 
for and take up the shock of what man does and 
what he leaves undone. Institutions and human ac- 
tions, complements and antitheses, are forever re- 
making each other in the endless drama of the social 
process. 


1. Why are the “hen-egg,” “institution-origin” questions insolvable? Can you for- 
mulate them so as to make thinking about them more than a waste of time, or 


a form of fantasy-thinking? 


2: Can you find any examples in our history in which the “form” has been re- 
tained, but the meanings and functions have become almost the opposite of 


what they once were? 


3. What “institutions” (in the Hamilton usage) have actually disappeared and 
appeared in our culture since 1800? Name five in each category. 
4. What do “ideal” and “real” culture patterns (or institutions) mean? Give five 


examples. 


5. What are the ten most significant changes in our economic system since 1900? 
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57. The Pivotal Institutions 
J. O. Hertzler 


Joyce Oramel Hertzler (1895- ) was born in Jordan, Minnesota. He received his 
AB. at Baldwin-Wallace College in 1916; his A.M. at Wisconsin in 1919; 
and Ph.D. in 1920. He went on to teach at Wisconsin, 1919-23; then to 
Nebraska, 1923, becoming chairman of department, 1928-50. Hertzler holds 
membership in several learned societies and was president of the Midwest 
Sociological Society in 1937. An author of many articles and books, he has 
written History of Utopian Thought (1923) ; Social Progress (1928) ; 
Social Institutions (1929); Social Thought of the Ancient Civilizations 
(1936) ; Society in Action (1954) ; Crisis in World Population (1956). 

Hertzler, probably influenced by Spencer and Sumner, uses “institutions” 
for all types of social behavior that are relatively stable and enduring. He 
says they are “very numerous, running not only to dozens but even into 
the hundreds.” If institutions are defined so loosely, they will run into the 
thousands or even hundreds of thousands. Every word, the meaning of 
combinations of words, the habits of using artifacts, names of things and 
actions, in short all the transmitted culture traits of a society are institu- 
tions by this Spencer-Sumner approach. This makes the term so inclusive 
that it is almost meaningless. It becomes merely another generic word 
similar to culture traits, social habits, social heritage, traditions and cus- 
toms, folkways and mores. 

Sumner makes little distinction between folkways and mores and treats 
them as the raw materials of institutions which seem to be little more than 
a classification of folkways and mores. In Folkways (Ginn and Co., Bos- 
ton, 1906), he has such chapter headings as Labor and Wealth, Slavery, 
which suggest the Economic institution; Sex, Marriage, Incest, Kinship 
(Family) ; Justice, Peace (Political) ; Evil Eye, Ethics, Asceticism (Re- 
ligion) ; Sports (Recreation) ; Drama (Art) ; History (Education?). 

Sumner undoubtedly was indebted to Herbert Spencer (Principles of 
Sociology, 3 vol., 1876-1885, D. Appleton, New York) who spoke of Domes- 
tic Institutions (Family) ; Ceremonial (fashions, class distinctions, titles, 
ete.—which are aspects of all institutions in the modern sense) ; Political 
(same as now) ; Ecclesiastical (Religion) ; Professional (in which he dis- 
cusses the specialists in all the other institutions) ; and Industrial (Eco- 
nomics). His term “usage” is very similar to Sumner’s “folkways.” Sum- 
ner may have made himself famous by making popular the plural of mos 
which L. F. Ward had used in discussing institutions. (Pure Sociology, 
1903). 

In 1923, Clark Wissler proposed his “universal culture pattern” which 
consisted of: (1) speech, (2) material traits, (3) art, (4) myth and 
science, (5) religion, (6) family, (7) property, (8) government, and (9) 
war. It is easy to see defects in this classification. It does not contain all 
of the major institutions; speech, myths, and material traits are not sepa- 
rate institutions but are culture traits found in all of the basic institutions ; 
war is an aspect of the political institution ; there is no co-ordinating logical 
principle. It is true that these nine factors are found in practically all 


J. O. Hertzler “The Pivotal Institutional Systems,” in Social Institutions, (Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1946), from Chapter VI. A practically rewritten version of a book with the 
same name published in 1929. Reprinted by permission. 
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societies, but there are many other universal traits which do not logically 
fit into his list. 

Following Cooley, Hertzler, and most modern sociologists, we can define 
institutions as a class of social structures that satisfy enduring universal 
human needs by means of physical equipment, both utilitarian and sym- 
bolic, according to an ideology (ideas, feelings, and practices) formulated 
and directed by a set of specialists, i.e., people who receive pecuniary and 
honorific rewards for rendering this service. The needs and the means of 
satisfying them are based upon the similarity of man’s biological struc- 
tures in all societies and the similarity of the physical and biological 
(plant and animal) environments all over the earth. That is to say, there 
are basic biological needs that have to be satisfied if man is to survive. 
Man is a species that produces culture, i.e., he communicates with other 
men by symbols and thus transmits to his associates and children the 
knowledge and skills he himself has learned from others. Thus knowledge 
accumulates, specializes, and integrates into various classes of social 
structures among which are the basic, “great” (Cooley), master (Pa- 
nunzio), nucleated and diffused (Chapin), and pivotal (Hertzler) in- 
stitutions. 

It is convenient to fit institutions into a five-fold classification of social 
structures: I. Biosocial—all symbols, verbal, gestural, and physical (mon- 
uments, flags, crosses, crescents, pins, rings, etc.); II. Personal—all 
classes of personalities; III. Groupal—all classes of groups; IV. Institu- 
tional—the ten “great” institutions—art, economics, education, family, 
government, health, recreation, religion, science, and social welfare; V. 
Societal—all other social structures that do not clearly fall into the first 
four, such as social classes, publics, crowds, audiences, social movements, 
fads, fashions, contagions, etc. It probably would be justifiable to make 
each institution a separate, co-ordinate type, along with social classes, so 
we would have fifteen separate types of social structures, including the 
societal, or residual, category. As scientific knowledge accumulates about 
these amorphous, ill-defined social structures, they will be isolated and be- 
come co-ordinate with the others. Ideally, the residual class finally should 
disappear. 

I have arranged the major institutions alphabetically to avoid the 
danger that one may be regarded as primary, or more important, or “more 
basic” than the others and thus lead us into the particularistic, or single- 
factor, fallacy which has been, and still is, the bane of much social analysis 
despite the fact that sociologists have been warning against it for over a 
half century. 

‘Often this particularism is merely over-emphasis, but it also may be- 
come an obsession, as is the case with Marx and economics; practically 
all theologians from St. Augustine to Tillich and religion; Hegel and the 
state; Huizinga and recreation; and so on through the list. Such cultural 
determinists have their counterpart in those who give paramount place 
to climate, topography, sources of energy, and the biological proponents 
of genetic, racial, sexual, and “great man” theories of history. 

It is easy to see why all such theories are false. It is true we cannot 
have a society without food (economics) ; but it is also true we must have 
people (family) ; and government; and religion (values) ; and education 
(transmission of culture). Possibly the species could survive without play, 
art, health, science, and social welfare, but who would want to? The fact 
is that no society ever has been found in which all ten basic needs were 
not satisfied to some degree. Often one dominant institution may care for 
several needs, but the needs are there and are satisfied. Gradually the 
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specific institutions are differentiated until we find all ten clearly recog- 
nizable today in Western European and Western Hemisphere countries. 
We should also mention that any social structure may be sociopathic 
either because of defective structuring or defective functioning, or both. 
These two factors often are reciprocally related as is the case with bio- 
logical structures. This is not an analogy; rather it is an identity. If a 
social structure is so defective, either in its organization or functioning, 
that it doesn’t satisfy the need on which it is based, it dies out and is re- 
placed by a new structure. If the change is quick, dramatic, and destruc- 
tive, we call it “revolution”; if it is slow, more or less unconscious, un- 
planned, peaceful, and rational, we call it “progress” or development. 
Obviously, the latter is the usual way in which social change occurs. 
So-called “revolutions” either are figurative ways of describing some- 
thing that has been developing over hundreds of years, such as the 
geographic, commercial, and industrial “revolutions,” or else they affect 
the general patterns of a society only in a superficial way, as when one 
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tyrant or dictator is overthrown by another. The French king is executed, 
then “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” is succeeded by the Emperor 
Napoleon, who is succeeded by a “constitutional” king, who is succeeded 
by another dictator, who is succeeded by a president. So it takes nearly a 
hundred years to make a republic out of France. 


The institutions of any given culture or society 
are very numerous, running not only to dozens but 
even into the hundreds. Some of these institutions in- 
volve practically all of the members of the society, 
others only a minority; some are of long standing and 
deep rootage, others very recent; some are very im- 


portant in the life of the group at a given time, others- 


relatively insignificant; some require universal, com- 
pusory participation, others are a quite voluntary 
matter at least for the mass of the people; some are 
mainly local, some regional, some national, and some 
practically worldwide in their distribution and author- 
ity. To enumerate all of the institutions even of a 
given and well-known society would be not only im- 
possible but also unnecessary. But an examination of 
their general natural-logical groupings enhances our 
understanding of them. 


Some difficulties in grouping institutions 

A vast division of labor is necessary to enable a 
society to carry on its functions. The many functions 
conform roughly to the established and more or less 
permanent adjustment, maintenance, and regulatory 
needs of human beings living together in groups. 
These needs and the demands for social functioning 
which they create fall into broad fields. As noted re- 
peatedly, the raison d’étre of institutions is the func- 
tions they perform; they are the major functional 
mechanisms. In this connection two terms appear: 
“specific institutions” and “institutional systems.” The 
specific institutions are the numerous special and 
concrete forms of social apparatus by means of which 


the multiplicity of needs are met. But the specific in- 
stitutions fall into major groups or fields. Such com- 
bined institutions in a particular field constitute an 
order or a system, that is, a segment of the functional 
activities essential in any society. We can speak of 
institutions as “systems” of human activities or be- 
havior “clustering” around functions. Thus the eco- 
nomic “system” consists of an array of specific institu- 
tions which have to do with economic needs, activities, 
functions and mechanisms; the political, religious and 
all of the other major institutional systems, are similar- 
ly constituted and have parallel blocks of individual 
and social needs to satisfy. 

The reader must be cautioned at the very outset, 
however, that when the whole array of institutions 
of any society are arranged in systems the division, 
of necessity, is more or less arbitrary. It is a simpli- 
fication done for purposes of clear understanding and 
analysis. None of the division into systems can be ex- 
clusive. Human and social life is a whole. 

And yet in any society there are distinct sets of 
basic individual and social needs and interests, grow- 
ing out of universal social situations, which must be 
met if any society is to exist, or, preferably, to flourish. 
The networks of functions in connection with these 
needs are the basis of the institutional systems. We 
will attempt to locate the specific institutions in 
the system in which they perform their main regu- 
latory and service functions. We will also confine 
ourselves to the more substantial, universal, and 
permanent institutions of our society, or those that 
in the light of recent trends promise to be so, rather 
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than the highly specialized, localized, and transitory 
ones. 

This phase of institutions, namely the discussion of 
systems, is widely treated. Not only do the works on 
institutions devote most of their space to it, but most 
textbooks in general sociology have many chapters 
and even entire divisions devoted to lengthy discus- 
sions of the major institutions. These discussions are 
in small part analytical; mainly they are expository, 
critical, even evangelistic in nature. In our treatment 
we will attempt to be primarily analytical and con- 
fine our analysis mainly to the basic social demands 
and the requisite social functions. 


The similarity and universality of the institu- 
tional systems among different peoples and at 
various stages of social development 


As a preface to the analysis of the different insti- 
tutional systems attention should be called to the fact 
that “Cultures, the world over, reveal the same rela- 
tively few identical institutional clusters.” (R. S. 
Lynd, Knowledge for What?, Princeton: Princeton 
Univ. Press, 1939, p. 19.) The anthropologist is con- 
vinced that every society contains practically all of the 
general forms of standardized behavior that charac- 
terizes even the most “advanced” peoples. It is noted 
that preliterate peoples the world over have come to 
possess in some form every basic institution of civilized 
society, or at least institutions that would fall in prac- 
tically all of the basic fields. The evidences, though in- 
adequate, of the social life of the later prehistoric 
peoples, especially the Cromagnons and the Neolithic 
races, point to the same conclusions. Nor are there 
reasons for thinking that these similar institutional 
systems are the result of a common growth, or a 
widespread diffusion, for they appear in all times and 
regions, and in all culture stages. The reasons for this 
uniformity must rest upon other grounds. 

The universal uniformities must be attributed to 
the common-human and the common-social. Man- 
kind constitutes only one animal species and all men 
are fundamentally alike in their physical makeup. 
Men manifest the same basic drives for self-preser- 
vation, self-perpetuation and self-expression. The hu- 
man factor is constant wherever and whenever it is 
found. 

Goldenweiser summarized his reasons for the insti- 
tutional uniformities under three heads: first, the 
psychic unity of mankind; second, the identity of 
the primary needs of human and social life; and, 
third, the general similarity of the physical conditions 
available for their satisfaction. (A. A. Goldenweiser, 
Early Civilization, N.Y.: Knopf, 1922, p. 302.) In 
other words, since human beings are similarly consti- 
tuted with respect to organic wants and drives, and 


since they have a general psychological similarity, the 
human needs have been much the same. Similarly, 
human beings in the mass, regardless of race or sta- 
tion or era, are not highly diverse. Furthermore, since 
successful human groupings occur only when certain 
rather definite types of social relationships and co- 
operation exist, the basic essentials of social organiza- 
tion are likely to be fairly uniform among human be- 
ings everywhere and at all times. Peoples tend to meet 
similar life-conditions in remarkably similar ways, 
especially exigencies that are universal to the human 
race and of great significance. In fact, the various 
types of needs have to be satisfied by methods that 
have to fall within certain rather well-defined limits. 
Finally, the materials, physical and social, for the 
satisfaction of these needs, while not identical, are, 
in the main, of such a nature that they are utilized 
in the same general way. As Summer and Keller 
state: 

. . . because both men and their life-conditions are 
pretty much alike, there is a general similarity be- 
tween the expedients adopted for the realization of 
interests in all places and times. They have a family 
likeness. They all reflect the inveterate conditions of 
life on earth. (W. G. Sumner & A, G. Keller, The 


Science of Society, New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1927, p. 29.) 


The great diversity of the concrete institutional 
forms 


At the same time, any examination of the specific 
manifestations of institutions in time and space of 
either preliterate or civilized men in any particular 
field or system shows the greatest diversity. The insti- 
tutions are exceedingly irregular and variable, pre- 
senting almost all degrees of development, many types 
of functioning, and infinite variety as to emphasis 
and structural detail as they are examined among 
a large number of peoples. There are few exact par- 
allels. The special situation among each people calls 
forth a unique means of meeting the basic and more 
or less unchanging needs. The institutions of a given 
people at a given time are found to have many 
special forms, qualities, parts, and other character- 
istics that the similar institutions of another people 
will not show, although the given institutions may also 
present numerous similarities. The divergencies of 
these institutional forms are seen, often obviously, and 
always upon reflection to be due to local circum- 
stances. The institutions of a given people have to be 
consistent with each other if the life of the society 
is to go on smoothly; they develop a general family 
resemblance. Furthermore, there may be aberrant in- 
stitutions among people that are mere local “sports” ; 
others are local spontaneous growths or individual 
creations in effect for a time. For example, while all 
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people normally marry and have children, the par- 
ticular rules and practices relating to cohabitation, 
courtship, marriage, sex and parental responsibility, 
sex and age status, kinship, and so on, will differ wide- 
ly from people to people. 

The difference among the institutional forms in a 
given field are especially great among preliterate peo- 
ples, the types being practically as numerous as there 
are separate societies, This is particularly due to the 
fact that preliterate groups have been more isolated, 
physically and culturally. They do not have the con- 
stant intercommunication and contact so characteristic 
of modern civilized society. The result is that local 
institutions are peculiar, much more individual and 
specialized. The dictates of the local situation are 
more likely to predominate. This state of affairs ex- 
ists also to an extent among isolated peoples of more 
advanced culture. 

All the traits of the institutions of a given people 
are the result of a peculiar combination of factors that 
have affected their culture, and that cannot be exactly 
duplicated elsewhere. Even the contacts affect each 
people differently. Thus while all peoples have a 
whole battery of codes, informal and formal, the spe- 
cific codes of any given people are unique as to con- 
tent and spirit. In the main, the concrete institutional 
forms have to be as manifold as the special needs of 
local group cooperation, regulation and order. Hence, 
“instead of dull uniformity there is mottled diversity.” 


The interdependence and interrelationship of 
institutions à 
Even though the general systems of institutions can 
be set forth, it should be remembered that the insti- 
tutions of a people or a region are an interrelated, in- 
terdependent and overlapping whole—a great, gen- 
eral regulatory and functional bloc of culture. . . . 
Neither persons nor institutions live unto them- 
selves alone. Cooley pointed out a generation ago that 
the various institutions of any social order are not 
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separable entities, but rather phases of a common 
and at least partly homogeneous body of organized at- 
titudes, and that it is only by abstraction that we can 
regard them as things by themselves. (C. H. Cooley, 
Social Organization, N.Y.: Scribners, 1915, [ist ed., 
1909] p. 314.) The affairs and constructs of men, if 
examined in a realistic manner, do not fall into neat 
and isolated compartments. No institution occupies 
such an exclusive position that it is uninfluenced by 
other institutions. Institutions are vitally related to 
each other in the sense that they support each other 
in satisfying related, overlapping and reciprocally 
variant needs and interests. Panunzio points out that 
they are interwoven in origins, development, struc- 
tures, functioning, in concepts, usages, associations 
and instruments. (C. Panunzio, Social Institutions, 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 1939, p. 21.) 

The interconnection of institutions, however, is 
primarily a matter of functions rather than structures. 
For that matter the structure of institutions is much 
more rigid and less changeable than the functions. 
Moreover, the same structure can often serve many 
purposes. Given institutions have functions in several 
fields; the institutions of different systems penetrate 
each other; they depend upon each other for assist- 
ance in performing their functions; the functions are 
occasionally shifted from institutions in one field to 
those in another; institutions are continually in proc- 
ess of adding new functions and losing old ones. 

Only in exceptional cases will the multiple and 
tangential functions and the innumerable reciprocal 
relationships of institutions be mentioned in the dis- 
cussion of systems to follow. In spite of these above- 
mentioned qualifications regarding the varied func- 
tions of both specific institutions and the major in- 
stitutional fields, a general division of labor does pre- 
vail. The major or central functions of the particular 
institutions can be discerned. It is on the basis of 
these that institutions can be arranged and analyzed 
as systems. 


1. Give all the examples you can of sociopathic characteristics of biosocial struc- 
tures. Do the same for personal and groupal structures. 

2. How can major institutions be regarded as “universal” when they all vary 
from society to society, and even in the same society over relatively short 
periods of time? Give examples for all ten in the United States. 


co 


Revolutions? 


Si 


What is meant by the Geographic, Commercial, Industrial, and Astronomical 


Mention five sociopathic aspects of each of the ten major institutions. 
. What are your criteria for sociopathic characteristics of a person? A group? 


An institution? Can you state them so they will apply equally well to all three 


classes of social structures? 


Section 17 
The Family 


58. Making Normal People 


Read Bain 


For biographic note on Read Bain, see Selection 1. 


There is a plausible reason for studying the family first among the 
major institutions. It is the first one with which the new-born child comes 
in contact. Here the first foundations of his personality structure are 
formed. The effects of all the other institutions and social structures upon 
his parents, relatives, and siblings are brought to bear on him. He is trans- 
formed from a biological organism into a socialized person by the processes 
described in Part III. 

So, while we say he is the “product of his family,” actually he is the 
product of all the culture that has accumulated from Pithecanthropus erec- 
tus to the present. However, man is a johnnie-come-lately compared to the 
two billion years of biological evolution preceded by two billion years of 
physical evolution since the formation of the earth and all the uncount- 
able years of astronomical time. So we are using a figure of speech when 
we say the child is first influenced by the family. This is partially true, 
but the family that influences him has been produced by all the other 
physical and biological and social factors that have made it what it is. 

It should also be remembered that man is a highly complex and adapt- 
able organism, both biologically and socially. If the child is born into a 
“poor” family and thus is given a bad start, biologically and culturally, 
he may recover from his unauspicious beginning and become a more ad- 
mirable and useful person than many children who are born into what 
appears to be an excellent family. So what is said in the following article 
must be understood as a highly generalized statement. It is not even 
certain that all of the broad principles are correct. On the contrary, it 
is almost certain that some of them are wrong. They merely represent 
a good guess, a reasonable inference from what little we know from some 
research and common sense. Perhaps it would be more accurate to call it 
an idealized plan, or an elaborate hypothesis, for producing normal people. 

We are sure that many exceptions will be found to many of the state- 
ments, though some of the cases cited as exceptions may not be correct if 
all the facts could be accurately known. For example, students are always 
telling us that they were told fairy stories, heard lots of “baby talk,” 
heard bad grammar, mispronounced words, and improper use of pro- 
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nouns, etc., “but it never did me any harm.” It is difficult to prove that it 
did, even though their diction and language habits leave much to be de- 
sired and they are unable to think realistically and logically. 

On the other hand, a child reared in a home that provided all of these 
bad models may show no ill effects. So many variables are involved, there 
always will be exceptions to any general rules. Doubtless many children 
go through life handicapped by left-handedness because parents and 
teachers believe they will stutter, or become neurotic, or delinquent, or a 
“problem child” if they are “changed over.” 

So the following remarks should be taken as a statement with which a 
good many “authorities” would agree but with which many, perhaps 
equally good, would disagree. Possibly it would be safest to regard it as 
“one man’s opinion” of what is a normal personality and how to produce 
it. The best that can be said for it is that the writer has read fairly widely 
in the field and thought about the problem for many years. It seems rea- 
sonable and sensible to him. If it doesn’t to you, perhaps it will induce you 
to study the questions raised more thoroughly and make up your own 
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mind—but be sure to do it before you become a parent. 


A “normal adult person” is one who feels, thinks, 
and acts according to what is expected and tolerated 
in his society. He loves, works, plays, and learns effici- 
ently. He is both satisfied and stimulated by the life 
he lives. He has the habit of happiness and the habit 
of making and breaking habits effectively. He is neith- 
er unduly frightened by the future nor wedded to the 
past. He is a lusty liver in the moment and a rational 
planner for the morrow. He has no sense of sin, but 
he profits from experience. He has a sturdy sense of, 
humor but he laughs with people and not at them— 
though he often properly laughs at himself. He knows 
his limitations and capacities and acts accordingly. 
He has a fairly accurate judgment of others and of 
what others think of him. He thinks life is generally 
satisfactory but can be improved. He trusts his own 
intelligence and that of others. He makes his goals 
and ideals consistent with his knowledge of what 
is possible, but he is open-minded about the “Dos- 
sible.” He respects both himself and others. He knows 
how to disagree agreeably. He wants an opportunity 
to realize his utmost potentialities so long as it does 
not prevent others from doing the same. These are 
some of the traits of a normal person in our culture. 

We learn a great deal about normality by studying 
abnormality. When we notice deviations, we try to 
“explain” them and thus more clearly define the 
“normal.” For ages, the most satisfactory explanation 
of the unexpected and un-understood was the action 
of evil spirits or the inscrutable wisdom of spirits 
supposed to be good. Disease and death were due to 
sin, original or freely willed. Evils could be pre- 
vented or cured only by magic, sacrifices, or proper 
appeals to good and evil spirits. Gradually men 
learned to explain biopathic phenomena by structural 


defects or defective functioning (bad habits) of oth- 
erwise normal biological structures; thus, cause and 
effect relations replaced the whimsical behavior of 
hypothetical supernatural beings. 

We have now begun to apply the same logic to 
mental illness. A lunatic is not one who sleeps in 
moonlight or one possessed by a devil. He is one with 
defective biological structures or defective mental- 
emotional habits. Psychopathology, psychosomatic ill- 
ness, and psychotherapy is a rapidly developing field 
of medicine. More people are now able to feel the 
same toward one cured of a serious mental illness 
as they do toward one saved by surgery or penicillin, 
though the number who can do this is still very small. 

Now we are beginning to talk about socio-pathology. 
Social structures, or organizations, may themselves 
be diseased. This is not a figure of speech or an an- 
alogy. A social structure is a collective habit of feel- 
ing, thinking, and acting. It is a natural phenomenon, 
as natural as a digestive system or an individual habit. 
A social structure can be pathological, and some 
times can be cured, just as “sick” biological and psy- 
chological structures can. 

Many biopathic structures and habits may be ig- 
nored or even approved by laymen using their “com- 
mon sense.” To the layman, it is merely a lump, or 
shortness of breath, or a stomach ache, but to the 
doctor, it is cancer, a bad heart, or a hot appendix. 
To common sense, a man may be merely peculiar, 
or have a hobby or a bad habit, or be a chronic “alibi- 
ike,” but to the psychiatrist, he may have a neurosis, 
or psychosis, or compulsive obsession that calls for 
therapy or custodial care. 

Much mental illness still goes undiagnosed and un- 
treated until effective therapy is impossible. The 
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patient must kill himself or someone else, commit 
a sex offense or other crime, before anything can be 
done—and then he is handled by the law rather 
` than by the psychiatrist. In less serious cases, the 
divorce occurs, or the sick person lives in marital 
discord, the child fails in school, and man is fired 
periodically, or is a chronic “job quitter,” the person 
suffers from repetitive accidents, or has an acute 
“sense of sin,” or inferiority feeling, or becomes a 
compulsive gambler, drinker, or drug addict, or is 
devil-driven by irrational fears and anxieties, has 
food idiosyncrasies, race prejudices, or becomes some 
other type of a social misfit. 

Modern social science has shown that our per- 
sonalities are largely molded in the matrix of social 
institutions. If the matrix is defective, or the casting 
is faulty, the product will be inferior. It is true “you 
can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear” but it 
is truer still that many sow’s ears, reared in a socio- 
pathic pen, are potential silk purses. Probably many 
more bad cakes are the result of bad mixing and 
baking than of inferior materials. In sociological 
rather than figurative terms, conflicts and contra- 
dictions within the major institutions and their de- 
fective structuring and functioning are the “cause” 
of most defective, unsocialized, poorly functioning 
personalities. 

For example, the church, home, and school teach 
the child, “Thou shalt not kill,” but the political 
institution says, “Thou shalt kill,’ and if you kill 
enough, you will be a hero, get a medal, and more 
money. Then we wonder why one out of fifteen 
men had to be discharged for psychoneurosis in 
World War II. We teach democracy, equality, and 
brotherhood, but prevent Negroes from voting, work- 
ing, going to school, joining our church, and living 
in our neighborhood. We teach honesty, but make 
millionaires out of those who tell us their cigarette 
is “milder and better” and will make us into opera 
singers and Big League ball players. We glorify fair 
play, but pay coaches more than teachers, even 
though some coaches tell their giant tackles, “I don’t 
want to see that half-back in the game after the first 
quarter.” 

An so on, ad nauseum. Under our burden of socio- 
pathic structures, the remarkable thing is, not that 
we have so many, but so few malfunctioning per- 
sonalities and serious social problems. Man is a tough 
and highly adaptable creature, else the species would 
have become extinct long ago. As the natural sci- 
ences of social phenomena become more scientific, 
people will learn to accept the judgment of social 
science specialists both as to the diagnosis and ther- 
apy of societal ills, as well as their recommendations 
for preventive and constructive social policy. Both 


legislators and administrative officers are gradually 
becoming social engineers who use all the available 
physical, biological, and social science knowledge. 
Until we do develop such scientific social engineers, 
our increasing physical and biological knowledge 
and its technological application may do us more 
harm than good. 

A person functioning in a sociopathic structure is 
not necessarily abnormal. A criminal may be mental- 
ly ill, or biologically ill, but the great majority of 
criminals are as normal as non-criminals, One has 
to learn to be a criminal just as he has to learn to be 
a Methodist or a teacher. It takes about the same 
biological and psychological qualities to become a 
“good” criminal, i.e., a successful and “productive” 
one, as it does to become a good lawyer or teacher: 
courage, intelligence, experience, skill, perserverance, 
ingenuity, and hard work, and such common traits. 
They have another interesting quality in common 
with teachers, too: the financial rewards are not 
very great—‘“Crime doesn’t pay” and neither does 
teaching, though I assume the non-financial rewards 
and personal satisfactions from teaching are greater 
than those from crime. 

However this is certain: when social structures are 
sociopathic, people function in them sociopathically 
though they commonly are normal in all other re- 
spects. Many social structures that laymen regard as 
normal, or even desirable, may be recognized as so- 
ciopathic by social science specialists. Perhaps most 
sociopathy is mild and relatively harmless, as is the 
case with most biopathic and psychopathic illness, 
but much pathology commonly regarded as harmless 
by laymen, and even by most specialists, is really 
very serious. For example, only recently we have dis- 
covered that lung cancer appears to be several times 
more frequent among cigarette smokers than among 
non-smokers. Also, accident-proneness and peptic ul- 
cer appear to be connected with faulty social func- 
tioning. A person may suffer from asthma all his life 
because his mother loved him “unwisely but too 
well”—or too little. A man’s or woman’s worst friend 
may be his mother, or father, or conscientious teach- 
er. The hell of social, psychological, and biological 
maladjustment often is paired with the ignorant 
good intentions of those who love us most. Love is 
a beautiful, wonderful, thing, but it can be danger- 
ous, too. 

Let us take some liberties with the famous lines of 
the Immortal Bard and discuss briefly the “Seven 
Stages of Man” which must be properly organized 
in the making of normal people. These are: Getting 
Born; Good Infancy; Preschool Socialization; Ad- 
justing to Others; Leaving Home; Attaining Adult- 
hood; Dying with Dignity. Each is worthy of a 


volume. This is only an outline which you will have 
to fill in for yourself during the next fifty years or 
more. It will become a reality only as we learn how 
to recognize and eliminate sociopathic structures. 
Normal, healthy people living in normal, healthy 
communities are necessary for the development of 
normal people. This sounds like a “vicious circle” — 
and it is—but it can be broken by the development 
and application of social science knowledge. This is 
happening much more rapidly than most of us real- 
ize. If the last century was the Age of Physical and 
Biological science, the coming century is likely to be 
the Age of Social Science. Its impact on human life 
will be just as revolutionary as the past three cen- 
turies have been—perhaps more so since man is now 
learning how to create himself and, within limits, 
the physical-biological world in which he lives. No 
one knows what the limits are, but it is clear they 
are much less narrow than we formerly thought. 

1. Getting Born. Mark Twain said, “Never to 
have been born is the best thing that can happen to 
any of us—but it seldom does.” Like so many pro- 
fessional humorists, Mark Twain was a meloncholy 
fellow. Normal people are happy to have been born 
and are grateful to all who had a part in it. To be 
well born and well reared is about all any reasonable 
person can ask. 

To be wanted by both parents is necessary, but 
not enough. Parents also should be biologically and 
socially normal, and be properly prepared for parent- 
hood. They must plan and prepare wisely for the 
child’s birth and nurture. When they conceive the 
idea of conception, they should have a medical ex- 
amination, and probably a psychosocial examination 
as well. For the next child, the same procedure 
should be followed, including the consent of the 
other children. This is highly important for them, for 
the children they already have, and also for the new- 
comer. A child should be wanted by his siblings and 
the community as well as by his parents. 

The spouses both may be biologically and socially 
fit to have their first child, but two or three years 
later, one of them may not be. They even may be 
psychosocially unfit for the second child as a result 
of their experience with the first one. Perhaps people 
should be required to get a license to have each 
child. They must get a license to have a dog, drive 
a car, or catch a fish. No child should be born by 
accident. Getting born is serious business. “When,” 
“how many,” and “what for” are serious questions. 
It is difficult to make normal people out of children 
conceived in ignorance and irresponsibility by un- 
healthy, confused, frightened, irrational people. Prop- 
er prenatal and postnatal care, including hospital 
delivery, are “musts” for both mother and child. 
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2. Good Infancy. The newborn child is not a 
person. He is only a remarkable piece of protoplasm 
that will develop into a normal human being, if all | 
goes well. Just when he becomes human is a moot 
point. After a few months, he begins to differentiate 
people, respond to their responses to him, and make 
sounds his fond mother hopefully calls “words.” He 
is greatly loved but probably cannot love. About all 
he needs is cuddling, feeding, cleaning, warmth, and 
sleep. He will do his own squirming, stretching, 
yawning, burping (with a little help), and his vege- 
tative functions pretty much take care of themselves. 
When he is empty, he bawls, and when he needs 
emptying, he does what comes “nacherally.” After 
some months of cooing and gurgling, yelling and 
yapping, and other indescribable forms of vocalizing, 
he will say real words—at about twelve months if 
he is a girl and a little later if he is a boy. This is 
a dramatic and crucial turning point—far more im- 
portant than the first tooth. Now protoplasm is be- 
coming a person; the infant is becoming human. 
From now on he should hear only normal models of 
speech: no baby talk; no mispronounced words; no 
bad grammar; no improper use of personal pronouns. 
Probably he cannot properly be called a person 
until he uses the personal pronouns properly. By 
24 months the infant boy and girl in middle class 
homes should have vocabularies of about 300 and 
600 words respectively. 

3. Preschool Socialization. People like to talk 
about the “Dangerous Age.” Is it adolescence? Is it 
junior high, senior high, or the first two years of 
college? For women, is it the mid-thirties when they 
see a few wrinkles and gray hairs and begin to won- 
der whether they married the right guy after all? Or 
if unmarried, when they begin to wonder whether 
to give up, or go on struggling a little longer? Is it 
when women whose children are grown up begin 
to feel lonely, useless, and unnecessary? For men, is 
it around fifty when they begin to pay more attention 
to women in the twenties than even the men them- 
selves think they ought to? Maybe all ages are “dan- 
gerous,” but a good argument can be made for age 
two-to-six as the most “dangerous age.” 

It is dangerous because in it are laid down the 
lasting foundations upon which the superstructure 
of adult personality must rest. The early condition- 
ing of children is a powerful factor in their later be- 
havior. Many things can happen—and usually do— 
to interfere with the development of normal per- 
sonality. These early years largely determine whether 
the child shall be a fig or a thistle and bring forth 
fruit after his kind. ` 

In these years, crippling parent-child fixations may 
get their start; irrational fears and insecurities; sib- 
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ling rivalries; habits of aggression and submission; 
inferiority and superiority feelings; accident-prone- 
ness; food idiosyncrasies; the final definition of hand- 
edness; unhealthy sex attitudes and practices; lying 
and stealing; bad habits of eating, sleeping, talking, 
and managing the excretory functions; whining, nag- 
ging, tantrums, and other unhealthy modes of get- 
ting attention. This is the period when parents and 
others lie to children, tease them, and give evasive 
answers to simple and honest questions on tabooed 
topics; romp with them and tell them exciting and 
often ridiculous stories before bedtime; vacillate be- 
tween over-severe discipline and sentimental indul- 
gence; the period when mother-love may be perverted 
into “smother-love”; when too much or not enough 
responsibility is placed upon the child. Indeed, it is 
a dangerous age. 

There are many good books on this period, such 
as Dr. Spock, the Gesell researches, John Levy and 
Ruth Monroe, and so on. Much of their good advice 
can be summed up in the rule: Never lie to a child. 
Never teach him anything he later will have to un- 
learn. Rear him so he will become as completely in- 
dependent of you as possible—as soon as possible. 
The highest function of a normal parent is to make 
himself unnecessary to his children. More specifi- 
cally, he must tell the truth to shame the devil of ig- 
norance and confusion: no baby talk, no fairy stories, 
no stork stories, no falsification of reality. He must 
cultivate in the child a profound respect for facts 
and also for imagination, but he must be sure the 
imagination is based on fact, not fantasy. Growing 
up, becoming a normal adult, largely consists of the 
ability to distinguish facts from fantasies, the pos- 
sible and the probable from the merely wished-for 
and dreamed-about. This doesn’t mean that when 
he asks you a simple question, such as “where do 
babies come from,” or “what makes the sun shine,” 
you should give him a learned lecture on the anat- 
omy, physiology, and hygiene of the male and female 
reproductive systems or explain the differences be- 
tween Einstein’s and Newton’s theories of celestial 
mechanics. He has asked a simple and sensible ques- 
tion. Give him a simple, sensible, and honest answer. 
Temper your wisdom to the capacity of your un- 
shorn lamb, but be honest about it. Don’t evade; 
don’t postpone. Now is the acceptable time of the 
normal parent who is trying to create a normal per- 
son. 

4. Adjusting to Others. Now the child is ventur- 
ing into the Big World. From six to fourteen, he has 
the sometimes unsettling experience that there are 
other parents, siblings, relatives, and teachers than 
his own. He goes from the first person, my mother, 
my brother, into the second and third personal world, 


your mother, their mother, and on to the common 
nounal world which G. H. Mead called “the gener- 
alized other.” The social concept of father, mother, 
teacher, milkman, etc., begins to be meaningful. In 
the recognition of roles and statuses, the foundations 
of abstract thinking are laid. He begins to realize 
that his father is not the strongest, smartest, bravest 
man in the world. He begins to run with the pack. 
He becomes a gangster and a hero-worshipper. He 
follows the team. He is tough. He wanders farther 
from home and sometimes seems to prefer his pals’ 
homes and parents to his own. The family may not 
see much of him except when he comes roaring into 
the house slamming doors, knocking over furniture, 
shouting and demanding food. He has mysterious 
errands and important business. The case is not much 
different with the girl except she may not be quite 
so noisy and destructive, though many normal tom- 
boyish girls run their brothers a close second in the 
latter years of the Age of Savagery, or Wild Indian- 
ism. 

It may sound like a misnomer to call this the pe- 
riod of Adjusting to Others. They seem to be less 
adjusted to others in the home than ever before, but 
in reality they are paying their family the high com- 
pliment of treating them as they and their pals treat 
each other—running, leaping, scuffling, shouting, 
throwing themselves and all movable things about. 
They are exploring the world, finding out how far 
one can go with policemen, pedagogues, purveyors, 
and parents. They are “trying their muscles,” bio- 
logically and socially. They are learning the rules of 
living in the Big World, which means adjusting them- 
selves to generalized others. As they learned how to 
be human from two to six, how to communicate, 
largely in the secure warmth of the home and in 
the personal intimacy of the primary play groups, 
now they are learning how to live in the world of 
secondary groups, how to deal with generalized and 
structuralized social patterns, how to predict the un- 
predictable, how to get around in the social world 
and get on with it. 

* This is the tempestuous training for the next step 
of leaving home. If, from two to six, they have 
learned that papa and mama are not always right 
and not always just; if they have learned the rules 
of “mine” and “thine” in the family, of duties and 
responsibilities; that all people have to work; that 
there are times when children must defer to elders; 
that everyone’s things, including their own, must be 
respected and preserved and “picked up”; that it 
is fun to learn; that a man of five should dress him- 
self and bathe himself and have good manners, and so 
on, the transitional years from six to fourteen will be 
much easier and more civilized for everyone involved. 


5. Leaving Home. In normal living, there are no 
dramatic breaks in continuity. The stages we have 
been discussing overlap and merge into each other 
by imperceptible degrees. They merely are desig- 
nated as points on a continuum for purposes of dis- 
cussion. If adolescence is a difficult and dangerous 
age, it is because the preceding development has not 
been normal but has been afflicted or deflected by 
some sociopathic factors. One of the most common 
and tragic evidences of this is “adolescent rebellion.” 
If a child has been normally socialized, adolescent 
rebellion does not occur. Millions of children, even 
in our society, scarcely know what it means, and its 
frequency and intensity are rapidly diminishing. In 
many so-called primitive societies it scarcely exists at 
all. 

The real significance of adolescence, about which 
so much exaggerated nonsense has been written, is 
that the young person is entering adulthood. The 
normal savage boy, or boy-savage, begins to slick 
down his hair and get clothes-conscious. He even 
may show a little shy and awkward affection for his 
mother. The girl wants nylons and lipstick and what- 
ever “everyone is wearing.” They fall in love. They 
want to stay out all night. Slumber parties abound. 
The gang gives way to the “crowd” or “bunch.” The 
boys have mysterious business—and it is not the 
same business as that of the-gang-age pre-adolescent. 

Both boys and girls develop fierce loyalties to their 
friends—and lovers. It is not puppy-love; it is the 
“real thing,” so help me, so help us, so help everyone ! 
The remarkable thing about love is that every new 
love is the only true love. All others were preparation 
for this final and unbelievable perfection. Love 
should be cherished and taken seriously whether it 
occurs at six or sixty, as it often does. The adoles- 
cent lovers are in training for the proper and matur- 
ing love of young adulthood, the final act in the 
drama of leaving home. 

There are other evidences of leaving home besides 
increasing interest in love. Often there is generosity. 
They feel sorry for their parents, who are “really 
getting too old to understand young people.” The 
children want a job. They become sensitive about 
money. I know a beautiful and talented girl who on 
her eighteenth birthday, having got herself a job, 
seriously proposed to her mother that now she should 
pay for her board and room. Our own daughter, 
who finished college when she was twenty after 
marrying at the beginning of her senior year, decided 
she must go to work rather than to graduate school, 
because we had “wasted” so much money on her 
education. 

At fourteen or fifteen, they join the church if that 
is the social pattern. They follow the team to distant 
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games on stormy nights. They stay out as late as the 
law, ie., the parents, allows. By the sophomore year 
in college or before, they become “philosophers.” 
They wonder how their parents ever got along as 
well as they did knowing as little as they do about 
politics, economics, science, the nature of the world, 
and things in general. They can’t understand how 
their parents can treat their friends as grown-up 
young people should be treated, but treat their own 
offspring as if they were still children—and neither 
can I. In short, they are leaving home, psychologi- 
cally and socially. They are getting ready to remove 
themselves geographically as well. ‘This is normal 
and should be aided and abetted with pride, courage, 
and understanding love—not lamented and obstruc- 
ted. 

6. Attaining Adulthood. College students who 
have been reared normally are young adults and 
should be treated as such—by their parents and the 
college authorities. If they are ready for marriage, 
ie, are as socially, emotionally, and intellectually 
mature as they are biologically, and have found the 
right person, they should marry, and live in a dormi- 
tory properly constructed for young married couples. 
Taxpayers and parents would get more for their 
money if more college students were married and 
the post-adolescent behavior of all college students 
would greatly diminish. 

All children should be born before their mothers 
are thirty. There is no better place than college for 
the first child. I don’t mean this should be com- 
pulsory for graduation, but it should be possible for 
those who are ready for it. Good counselling both for 
marriage and parenthood should be provided in all 
colleges. I think more college students are ready 
for marriage than most parents and college adminis- 
trators think. 

7. Dying with Dignity. This is the last act of our 
too short but eventful history. Somewhere around 
twenty-five we reach the peak of our biological de- 
velopment. From then on, life is a slow death. At 
about thirty-five, we reach the peak of our intellec- 
tual powers. Thereafter, though a few may increase 
in wisdom, all decrease in performance. By sixty- 
five, most people become a social menace—in busi- 
ness, in politics, and especially in education. 

Yet more of us are living beyond the Biblical three 
score and ten. Every baby born alive has a life ex- 
pectancy of close to 70 years, as against 35 or 40 a 
hundred years ago. That is, the odds are even that 
50 per cent of the babies will live to the age of 70. 
About 9 per cent of the total population are 65 or 
more and perhaps 20 per cent will be by 1980. The 
death rate from respiratory diseases, the greatest 
killer of people over 75, dropped 50 per cent within 
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five years after the development of sulfa drugs and 
penicillin. So the problem of dying gracefully and 
living our last years in a manner befitting human 
beings in a civilized society, is an increasingly im- 
portant one. The aged need much the same regimen 
of life as children do: love, friends, useful work ap- 
propriate to their powers, recreation, economic se- 
curity, good food, housing, and medical care. 

Under these conditions, normal aged adults will 
face their life with zest and contentment. They 
should live in their own homes while they can care 
for themselves and in proper homes for the aged 
when they need custodial care. They never should 


Things to Think About 


live in the homes of their children: A normal aged 
person will never wish he were young again, or say 
that childhood was the happiest time of his life. Each 
day of a normal person’s life is the happiest day he 
has lived. Eternity is now. A normal person has few 
irrational fears. He dies as he has lived, with dignity 
and self-respect. He merges into death as he emerged 
into life, with no consciousness and usually with no 
pain. One who has lived a good life, rich and full 
and free, dies with no regrets and no foreboding. 
He wraps the drapery of his couch about him and 
lies down to dreamless sleep. A normal life ends in 
normal death. 


1. Make a list of all the ill effects that may come from teaching fairy stories and 
other falsifications of reality to children under six. 
2. Make a list of all the things you were told as a child (up to 14) that you have 


had to “unlearn” since. 


3. Make a list of (1) the “worst” things your parents did to or for or with you; 


(2) the best things. 


4. What is the difference between factual and fantasy imagination? Rational and 


irrational fears? 


5. Is it ever good to lie or fail to tell the truth to children? How do you draw the 
line between lies and “white lies”? 


59. The Courtship of Older Persons 


E. E. LeMasters 


Ersel Earl LeMasters (1912- 


) was born in Ohio. His degrees include an A.B., 


Miami Univ. (Ohio), 1984; M.S. in social work, Western Reserve; and 
Ph.D., Ohio State, 1941. His professional career began as Red Cross di- 
rector, World War II; taught at Cornell, 1945-46; dean of students, 
Champlain Univ., 1946-52; U. of Wisconsin, 1952-54; professor and 
chairman of sociology, Beloit College, 1954 to date; and Director of School 
of Social Work, Univ. of Wisconsin, 1959 to date. He won the Burgess 
Award for the best paper published on the family, 1957-58. An author of 
many articles and books, he wrote Modern Courtship and Marriage (1957), 
and Introduction to Sociology (1961). 

Since a larger and larger percentage of people are now living beyond 
sixty-five, this subject will become more important as time goes on. People 
living beyond fifty are now in better health, have more energy, and more 
economic security than older people did fifty years ago. Also, they are better 
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vol. XX: 8 and 11. Reprinted by permission, Seventeen bibliographical footnotes are omitted. 
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educated and therefore have “younger ideas.” They don’t really believe “life 
begins at forty,” but they do believe that people can have a lot of fun after 
sixty-five. This is especially true of women who outlive their husbands by 
six or seven years on the average, which means many who are eight or ten 
years younger than their husbands may survive them by twenty years or 
more. Providing amusement, recreation, medical care, and other services and 
facilities for elderly people has suddenly become Big Business. It will con- 
tinue to increase as geriatric medicine develops and as basic research into 
aging is carried on. The community seems committed to the constant im- 
provement of economic aid, pensions, medical care, and activities for its 
“senior citizens.” Old age has always been a necessary—and inescapable 
—evil, but it is now becoming an honorable estate which society tries to 
make as humane, comfortable, and dignified as possible. 

One indication of this is the diminishing opposition to romance between 
older people. We are beginning to modify the social security laws so as to 
encourage the aged to continue working beyond sixty-five; we also en- 
courage them to play more, to study and learn, and to love. It seems 
the aged have as great a need to love and be loved as do children, ado- 
lescents, and adults. The idea of old people falling in love, marrying, and 
feeling and acting romantically used to be regarded as ridiculous if not 
perverse. This seems to be changing. It has been the custom for husbands 
to be older than their wives, but this pattern may be reversed among 
the aged since women whose husbands have died may have to find hus- 
bands younger than themselves if they want to marry. Actually, a woman 
of seventy marrying a man of sixty-five makes more sense than a man of 
sixty-five marrying a woman of thirty or forty. Differences in biological 
youth and expectancy of life suggest that men should marry women five or 
ten years older than themselves. 

At any rate, Mr. LeMaster’s article indicates what appears to be an ac- 
celerating trend. It is almost certain to continue and offers fine oppor- 
tunities for interesting and possibly valuable research. The more satisfy- 
ing their love-life, the longer people may live and enjoy good health. Possi- 
bly improving the love-life of the aged may increase their productivity 
and hence diminish what is now a rapidly increasing social liability. At 
least it will make the old people happier and more alert even if it does not 
make them noticeably healthier and more useful. 
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In a recent review of the research on the American 
courtship system, soon to be published, the writer 
was impressed with the scarcity of material on the 
courtship of older persons. Except for some work by 
Hollingshead, Jessie Bernard, and Goode, it is very 
difficult to find any systematic analysis of courtship 
patterns among older age groups. This may seem 
natural enough, since the romantic complex associ- 
ates love and its pursuit with the adolescent and 
post-adolescent, but the fact is that dating and court- 
ship (we use the term interchangeably) are by no 
means confined to youth. The national divorce rate 
alone of roughly twenty-five per cent guarantees that 
a sizeable proportion of persons in their twenties, 
thirties, and beyond will be engaged in pursuing the 
opposite sex. But if we add the widowed to the di- 
vorced, the proportion involved at any advanced 


age level is substantially increased. Judging from the 
success of the television show, December Bride, which 
focuses on the courtship of older persons, it would 
seem that there is considerable interest in the love 
life of this age group (or age groups). Movies deal- 
ing with this theme have also done well at the box- 
office. i 

For the above reasons, we set out three years ago 
to collect case studies of the dating and/or courtship 
patterns of older persons—defining this age group to 
include men and women above thirty years of age. 
This age limit has no intrinsic merit but seemed to be 
as logical as any other. Our file now includes some 
forty cases, some of them much more detailed and 
complete than others. We make no claim that the 
sample is random or representative. All the inform- 
ants are of the white race, for example, and they are 
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all urban or suburban. The vast majority are Protes- 
tant. By age, the bulk of the cases fall into the forties 
and fifties, with a few running above and below. 
With one or two exceptions, all of our individuals 
had been married before. In terms of socio-economic 
status, the sample might be labeled middle-class, al- 
though both the blue collar groups and the upper in- 
come ranges are found in smaller numbers. Two thirds 
of the informants were men. 

The technique for collecting the cases was simply 
inquiry among friends and associates, plus the acci- 
dental contacts one makes in working into such an 
area. There was no systematic method of locating 
cases, in other words. The case study method, rely- 
ing upon informal unstructured interviewing, was 
used in obtaining information from the persons lo- 
cated. The questions asked were derived largely from 
published studies of the courtship patterns of high 
school and college groups. 

From a conceptual point of view, the writer has 
viewed the work as a study in the subculture of age 
groups. Most of the courtship data on young people 
can be interpreted, it seems to us, as an analysis of 
the way of life of youth—its subculture, as it were. 
In this study, then, we have endeavored to learn 
to what extent this subculture of the adolescent or 
post-adolescent is shared by the older age group. 
What values, what norms, what activities, what pat- 
terns are similar? And which are different? In a 
society as complex and heterogeneous as ours, the 
writer believes that the subculture concept has much 
to offer the student of courtship, marriage, and 
family life. It is the central concept underlying this 
inquiry. 

It will be obvious—only too obvious—to my audi- 
ence that this study is purely exploratory in nature 
and makes no claim of being definitive. Since the 
other major study, that of Hollingshead, employed a 
questionnaire technique, whereas this one utilizes the 
interview and case study techniques, it is felt that the 
present work may turn up some new patterns that 
might be of interest to workers in the field. It is in 
this spirit that this preliminary report is offered. 


The findings 


Without going into great detail, we will summarize 
the findings in numerical order. Case illustrations will 
be cited at some points to clarify the pattern being 
described. 

1. The percentage of non-participants in the court- 
ship system appears to be higher in the older age 
groups. Goode, for example, in his study of divorced 
women in Detroit reports that 48 percent of them 
“almost never had a date.” This seems to be higher 
than the ratio of non-participants among high school 


and college age groups as reported by Herman and 
Kirkpatrick. Some of the informants in this study 
reported that perhaps 80 to 90 per cent of their 
acquaintances (divorced or widowed) were not dat- 
ing anyone at any given time. The desire to date, 
however, seemed to be quite high. 

Judged on this index, the courtship system of older 
persons appears to be less efficient than that of 
younger persons. 

2. As one attempted solution to the above prob- 
lem, it seems very clear that older age groups have 
attempted to increase dating and courtship activity 
by being willing to use the services of commercial 
agencies. Steiner and others report frequent use of 
matrimonial agencies by older men and women. This 
is in contrast to the subculture of youth groups in 
which such arrangements have as yet failed to meet 
with widespread usage. 

In the present study, about one-third of the cou- 
ples interviewed had either used or considered the 
use of such agencies. It would appear that churches 
and other community service agencies have relin- 
quished this matchmaking function, at least in part, 
to the profit-making groups. 

3. In regard to the taboo on initiative by the fe- 
male, still emphasized in the courtship systein of 
youth, it seems that older men and women share 
and share alike in pursuit of each other. Proposals 
of marriage by the woman were reported frequently 
by the men in this study—and also admitted by the 
women. It would appear that the equality of the 
sexes has advanced farther in this age group than in 
that of the younger generation—contrary to what 
one might have expected. 

4. The variety of courtship patterns in this older 
age group is almost beyond belief—although we have 
no way of knowing whether it exceeds that of the 
youthful subculture. For example: one couple went 
“steady” for fifteen years before marrying in their 
middle fifties. No formal engagement was ever an- 
nounced. Other couples dated three months or less 
and married at once. In general, short courtships of 
six months or less seemed to be dominant, but long 
ones, as cited above, are not unheard of. Parental 
pressure, or complications related to the attitudes of 
children, seem to feature the longer courtships. 

5. Related to the above, many of the older persons 
going together for any length of time seem to occupy 
somewhat marginal status—that is, one can hardly 
determine whether they are married or single. For 
example: one man has dinner every night at his girl 
friend’s house, then they spend the evening together 
at her home, often entertaining friends in this way, 
but the man returns to his home each evening, thus 
making it clear that no “common law” marriage is 


involved. The man may do the weekly shopping for 
the woman, pay her rent; they may share vacation 
trips, etc., and still maintain separate residences and 
insist that they are not married (as indeed they are 
not). Such cases lead the writer to suspect that there 
is a sort of no man’s land for such couples—a status 
somewhere in between married and single—and we 
have been surprised at the tolerant attitude of com- 
munity residents toward such marginal couples. It 
appears that the moral code enforced for this age 
group is not the same as the one imposed on younger 
courtship couples. 

6. In line with the above, it seems that necking 
and petting are replaced by complete sexual relations 
for a large proportion of this older age group. Ter- 
man and Bernard report much the same pattern. 
Because of differential rates of aging sexually, as re- 
ported by Kinsey, it appears that men and women 
in the older courtship system are more equal in their 
sexual desires, Sexual appeal appears to be openly 
used by the older woman to get her man—as, indeed, 
it is by her younger competitor. As with the younger 
age group, sexual response is taken to symbolize 
affection and/or love, and its absence signalizes the 
reverse. 

7. There is an interesting parallel between the 
courtship system of older persons and that of low- 
income youth groups—judging by what the writer 
has been able to learn about the latter, which have 
not been as systematically studied as have the middle- 
class groups. The parallels are as follows: (a) both 
the older group and the low income youth groups 
appear to move directly from going steady into mar- 
riage, bypassing almost entirely the engagement 
stage. We were unable to identify any engagement 
complex as such in our couples who had been mar- 
ried before; (b) complete sexual relations appear in 
both groups to be relatively normal behavior, mini- 
mizing the necking and petting complex reported by 
Kinsey for middle-class youth subculture; (c) court- 
ships are relatively short, not usually over six months 
in duration; (d) the marital failure rate resulting 
from such courtships appears to be relatively high. 
This last point may be debatable, but the failure rate 
for low-income groups seems to be well documented, 
while that for remarriages seems also to be relatively 
high, judging by Goode and others. Bernard seems 
to question the failure rate on remarriage, however. 
Regardless of this last point, there remain some in- 
teresting parallels between the courtship systems of 
the two groups. These may result from the pre- 
mature aging of the low income youngster or from 
other factors. Or they may simply represent some 
sort of cultural coincidence. 
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8. The pinning complex, so often seen at the high 
school and college levels, appears to be completely 
non-existent. We didn’t find one Moose or Elk who 
had planted his pin on his mate’s chest. Cars and 
other expensive gifts, or loans, were not rare, how- 
ever, and may have served somewhat the same pur- 
pose. In this respect it would seem that the older 
woman has the better of her younger sister. 

9. Double and triple dating, or group dating, seem 
to be quite uncommon in this courtship system. This 
may reflect simply a preference to be alone, or per- 
haps it is the result of community attitudes toward 
the courting of older persons. In any event, there is 
a sharp difference here from the high school and 
college pattern. 

10. Random dating as such—that involving simul- 
taneous dating of different persons—appears to be 
a minority pattern for this age group, although not 
unheard of, Sequential going steady seems to be 
preferred. In this respect there appears to be very 
little difference, if any, between the courtship pat- 
terns of older persons and those of youth. 

11. Although older persons are supposed to have 
more insight than younger persons, the “reboun # 
pattern appears rather often in these case studies. 
Waller reported this years ago in his studies of di- 
vorced couples and it seems not to have changed 
much since then. In our sample one can identify 
the phenomenon in both the divorced and widowed 
groups. Its dangers seem to be such that it may play 
a major part in the remarriages which fail in this 
age group. One would guess that it is more of a 
problem for the older person than for the younger 
age groups. 

12. And, finally, our brief excursion into this world 
leads us to agree with earlier observers that age is 
no barrier to love. You may recall that both Waller 
and Goode, in their studies of divorce, found that 
the only real cure for the loss of a love partner is the 
finding of a new mate. Eliot reported somewhat the 
same finding in his studies of bereaved persons. And 
yet, as Bernard shows clearly in her study of re- 
marriage, our culture has an extremely ambivalent 
attitude toward the courtship of older persons. In 
view of the therapeutic value of heterosexual love for 
all age groups—not just youth—it would appear that 
an effort should be made to develop more construc- 
tive and permissive attitudes toward the dating and 
mating activities of the older persons. Churches and 
other community service agencies, as well as families, 
need to rethink their attitudes toward this segment of 
the subculture of the older person. Life may not 
begin at forty, but it certainly doesn’t end there 
either. 
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Things to Think About 


a 


Have each man and woman in the class interview one or more people who (1) 
have and (2) have not married after 65. Pool the results for class discussion. 
Have a committee prepare the questions to be asked. 


. Find out all you can about divorce among people one of whom was 65 or more at 


marriage. 


. What are the results of marriages between men of sixty or more and women 


20 to 30 years younger? 


. Have two students report on the articles of Waller and Goode referred to by 


LeMasters. 


. How many people in the class would want their surviving parent to marry 


again soon? How many would not? Have them state their reasons. How soon 


is “soon,” after the death of a spouse ? 


60. The Women of Burma 


Daw Mya Sein 


Daw Mya Sein (1904— ) was born in Moulmein, Burma. She is a history profes- 


sor at Rangoon University and has made two lecture tours in the United 
States. She has been headmistress of several schools, an editor, and broad- 
caster, and served on the Rangoon city council; was a delegate to London 
Round Table Conference, 1931, and Paris UNESCO Conference, 1946; 
president of the National Council of Women, and is a leader in social work. 

Most people think of “The East” as mysterious and mystical, a place 
where the status of women is lower than that of women in the Western 
hemisphere who are well educated, have political and economic rights and 
privileges, and are generally regarded as equal to men. Equality is a re- 
cent achievement of Western women, but there remain many subtle social 
differences, and even some legal and customary ones, between the rights 
of women and men in the United States. In general, the roles of men have 
greater prestige and importance than those of women. This is usually 
more marked in the lower classes. 

The article by Daw Mya Sein indicates that the status of Burmese wom- 
en is rather similar to that of the middle-class American women. It is 
possible the image she presents of her social class does not reflect the 
status for all the Burmese women. The ideal situation may also be con- 
siderably different from reality just as it is in the United States. How- 
ever, after making such allowances and recognizing that Mrs. Sein (which 
may not be the proper way to address her) has probably given us an ideal 
sketch, we must conclude that women are treated with greater respect in 
Burma than we had surmised. 

Formerly, women in China were definitely treated as inferior (female 
infanticide, male dominance, sons valued more than daughters), so also in 
India (purdah, suttee, abolished by the British in 1829 but practiced sub 
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rosa much later, child marriage, polygyny, and general subjection). The 
status of women in China has greatly improved since the Sun Yat Sen 
revolution of 1911 and perhaps more so since the Communist revolution 
of 1946-50. The Chinese Communists assert they are trying to raise the 
status of women so they will enjoy equal respect and opportunity with 
men. The position of women in India, especially in the upper classes, 
has also rapidly improved since the British gave India its freedom in 1948. 

The apparent (to us) discrimination against women in other countries 
does not mean the women feel inferior or resent their role. They “know 
their place and stay in it” and are content. Within their statuses and roles, 
they often are dominant over the males. Their situation is not greatly 
different from our own. In general, males are dominant in our society, 
but women outrank, out-compete, and dominate men in such roles as 
caring for children, nursing, social work, elementary teaching, retail store 
selling, even in many departments where males could do the work as well, 
such as secretarial work, typing, filing, and many others. 

Furthermore, as the “backward” countries adopt the science-based in- 
dustrial patterns of the West, the relative relations between the sexes 
will tend to become the same, or at least more similar, than they now are. 
Likewise, the male dominance will diminish, though many functional 
specialties in the division of labor will continue. “Equality between the 
sexes” does not preclude considerable division of labor, but many jobs 
now practically monopolized by one sex will be equally shared by both 
sexes when pay, promotion, and, hence, “honor,” or social esteem, are the 
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same. 


To people who come to Burma for the first time 
there are two things about the status of our women 
that seem to impress them with particular force. My 
foreign friends have often told me that they are 
surprised to see an ordinary Burmese woman sitting 
at her stall in a bazaar, dressed in the usual htamein 
and jacket, her hair arranged on top of her head in 
the traditional manner, often smoking a cigar—and 
handling her trade with all the hard-headed business 
acumen of a man. Or, in an agricultural family, the 
wife may be helping with the planting, the reaping, 
the winnowing. If her husband is a cartman, a Bur- 
mese woman may perform her share of the labor. 
You can see her in business houses, signing contracts 
and making decisions for the firm, or find her in any 
of the professions or in parliament. It all seems quite 
different from the familiar picture of the down-trod- 
den, backward Asian woman. 

Yet on a social occasion you will often find that 
the Burmese women cluster together on one side of 
the room and leave their men to talk to each other 
in a group of their own. You will see, at a meal, that 
the men are served first, that their wives offer them 
every deference within the home. On a street there 
is nothing unusual in the sight of a man walking 
ahead while his wife follows a few paces behind 
carrying the bundles. 

The apparent paradox of these observations is, in 


fact, quite an accurate indication of the rather spe- 
cial place that Burmese women occupy in our society. 
For centuries—even before recorded history, from all 
we can deduce—Burmese women have accepted as 
their right a high measure of independence. The 
Buddhist and the Hindu influences that came to our 
country at a somewhat later date may have modified 
the social status of women, but we have always re- 
tained our legal and economic rights. In my own 
research work in the village system of Burma I have 
even found vestiges of a matriarchal system which 
must have flourished here at one time. The inher- 
itance of certain oil wells, for instance, belonged ex- 
clusively to women; in some cases the inheritance to 
the headmanship of a village was through the female 
line. To this day we have no family surnames in 
Burma and a woman keeps her own name after 
marriage. 

Our more recent history has done little to dimin- 
ish our ancient rights. During the days of the Bur- 
mese kings, women were frequently appointed to high 
office and became leaders of a village, chieftainess, 
and even ruled as queen. And in a series of Burmese 
folk tales concerning wise and remarkable decisions 
in law, which have been collected by Dr. Htin Aung, 
the judge in each of the stories is a woman called 
“Princess Learned-in-the-Law.” All these fields of 
administration, government service, law, medicine 
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or business are always open to any Burmese woman 
who wishes to enter them. 

In most of Asia women have had to fight for 
equality with men primarily on three matters: mar- 
riage, divorce. and inheritance. In Burma we have 
been singularly fortunate in possessing this equality 
even before we knew it was a problem. The “ar- 
ranged marriage,” customary in so large a part of 
Asia, is still to be found in some segments of our 
society, but with this essential distinction: that the 
parents cannot choose a partner for their daughter 
without offering her the right of refusal. Most of 
our young people now marry for love—or at least 
choose their own partners—and a girl can insist that 
her parents accept her betrothal to the man she pre- 
fers. Even after her marriage a girl can decide, if 
she wants, to remain in her own family for a while. 
The marriage itself continues this principle of inde- 
pendence and equality. The wedding is not a re- 
ligious ceremony but a civil contract—in fact no 
ceremony is necessary at all; a man and woman can 
simply make known their decision to “eat and live 
together.” 

If, by any chance, either partner of a marriage 
should wish to terminate their contract in divorce, 
this, too, is possible and acceptable under Burmese 
law. If there is mutual consent to the divorce, if the 
husband and wife both decide—for whatever reason 
—that they cannot live together, they simply an- 
nounce the end of the marriage to the headman of 
the village or to the heads of the two families. But 
even without this amicable arrangement, a woman 
can divorce her husband for cruelty, serious mis- 
conduct, or desertion, regardless of his consent. If she 
leaves him for a year and takes no maintenance from 
him during that time, he can claim a divorce. A 
man, on the other hand, must leave his wife for 
three years before she can get an automatic divorce. 
The reason for this difference of time is, of course, 
that business or professional duties are more likely 
to keep a man away from his family for long periods, 
but Burmese women often joke about how this just 
shows that a woman can make up her mind two 
years faster than a man. 
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As in many parts of Asia, polygamy is accepted by 
Burmese society—but with one important difference. 
A man cannot marry for a second time without the 
consent of his first wife, and he must abide by her 
decision because otherwise she can sue for divorce 
and a partition of the property. Polygamy is not 
practiced very much nowadays, especially among 
educated people, but I remember hearing about the 
days of my great-grandparents and how government 


officials who were sent on a tour of duty to the prov- 
inces would keep one wife up-country and one in 
town. Now one seldom hears of such things on that 
level of society, though the practice still continues 
in the lower economic groups. My cook’s husband, 
for instance, has three wives, and another of my 
servants two. Sometimes, in the villages, if a farmer 
has enough property, he will take more than one 
wife, but in the towns and among people with a 
higher standard of education polygamy is increasingly 
rare. 

In Asia a woman’s right of inheritance has, per- 
haps, occasioned more acrimonious argument and 
fiercer resistance than any other single aspect of 
women’s status. Political rights and franchise have 
come to Asian women comparatively easily—with 
less opposition, in fact, than Western women found 
—but the question of equality in inheritance is still 
hotly debated in many parts of Asia. Here, too, Bur- 
mese women find that their traditional law recognizes 
them equally with men, and all through our history 
we have had full inheritance rights. These rights are 
ensured by the rather odd fact that under Burmese 
Buddhist Law neither a man nor a woman can write 
a will. All property must be handed on according to 
the laws of succession. This means that during a mar- 
riage a husband and wife are joint owners of all 
property acquired during their marriage. If the man 
dies first, the woman automatically inherits—and, be- 
sides, she becomes the head of the family with full 
authority. In the same way, if a woman dies first, 
the man inherits, If he has more than one wife, there 
are laws laid down to deal with the complications of 
inheritance that this situation might raise, laws, that 
is, which decide which part of the property was 
accrued before marriage, which part during the 
marriage, and how it should be divided. Only when 
both the parents die do the children divide the prop- 
erty among themselves, and then, too, sons and 
daughters inherit equal shares. 

With this background of history and custom in 
Burma, it is not really surprising that Burmese wom- 
en have accepted their place in public life as a nat- 
ural part of their status in society. On landed estates 
in the past it often happened that a woman, after she 
had been left a widow, more than doubled or trebled 
the family property through her own efforts. Before 
the war, businesses were mostly in the hands of for- 
eigners, but in postwar Burma, as business opportuni- 
ties arose for Burmese, the women as well as the men 
took advantage of them. The idea of big businesses, 
of import-export firms, of offices or shops being 
run by women (which so surprises the foreigner) 
seems perfectly ordinary to the Burmese. Equally, 
women have responded to the educational openings 


in postwar Burma. For example, at the last univer- 
sity convention that I attended, about half of the 
graduating class in the school of medicine were 
women. 

In politics we have never had much of a feminist 
movement because in our society the problem of 
equal rights had never arisen. However, under Brit- 
ish rule Burma was considered part of India and 
we were governed according to the same constitution. 
In 1927, therefore, we did have a little bit of feminist 
movement to abolish the clause which provided that 
women could not stand for election to the Legislative 
Council. We Burmese women took it for granted 
that this disqualification clause should be deleted, 
so we thought we would have a token demonstration. 
About ten of us sent out an appeal to the women 
of Rangoon to join in showing our support for a 
resolution introduced in the Legislative Council for 
the deletion of the sex-disqualification clause. More 
than a hundred women came to the office of the 
Rangoon City Corporation (of which we were al- 
lowed to be members) and we marched with ban- 
ners and placards to the Legislative Council, 
followed through the streets by a large crowd of 
spectators. 

We were amazed to discover that the British offi- 
cials were not very keen about women getting into 
the Legislature. We assumed that it must be the 
British Government that made the objection because 
they knew that the women who would seek election 
were bound to back the nationalists. Several of us 
were warned against joining the demonstration. I 
was called up twice by certain officials and was told 
it would be to my detriment to make this protest. 
When our procession set out we found the streets 
were heavily guarded by mounted police. The Sec- 
retariat building has four gates, and when we reached 
it we found that three of them were closed, chained 
and padlocked. At the fourth a mounted policeman 
gave us a letter from the Commissioner of Police 
telling us to disperse. We broke up quite peace- 
fully, certain that we had made our point. 

I think that ours was one of the first political dem- 
onstrations in Burma, and although we were not 
immediately successful, our feminist feeling lasted 
only two years. In 1929 a woman was elected for the 
first time to the Legislature. Since then we have had 
no trouble, and at the present moment we have six 
women members in parliament. 
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With this degree of freedom and equality in our 
public life, how does it happen that Burmese women 
seem, within the family, to accept a subservient po- 
sition? In this I think, perhaps, that appearances 
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are rather deceptive to the foreigner. In Burmese 
society we have never had the kind of parties and 
entertainments that are usual in the West. We have, 
of course, our own amusements—a shinpyu cere- 
mony or a big wedding party or something like that— 
at which we meet. In the cities, especially Rangoon, 
where “Western-style parties” are beginning to be 
part of our life, we are apt to carry over our own 
social habits. The men will sit together and the 
women will sit together because it is assumed that 
they have more to say to one another. At a big dinner 
or an informal picnic, it is quite customary to feed 
the men first because we know that on the whole 
they are the busy ones who may have an appoint- 
ment or work that they must fulfill, We take this 
still further—even if a woman has a job or a pro- 
fession, when her husband is transferred to another 
place or post, she will leave her work and start again 
in the place where he is assigned. We like to give 
precedence to our men in our own homes because 
we acknowledge them, until their death, as head of 
the household. Possibly we can afford to offer them 
this courtesy because we are secure in our rights and 
status. But part of the deference we offer stems from 
the influence of Buddhism in our country. We be- 
lieve that when a new Buddha comes into the world 
it will be as a man (though, to be sure, one of us 
who is now a woman may, in a later life, be born as 
a man and eventually progress to Buddhahood). We 
feel that this gives men an inherent superiority: 
mentally, they can reach higher than women. 

However, much of what appears to be a retiring 
attitude among Burmese women in their social life 
is actually explained by the difference of Burmese 
manners from Western manners. In the West the 
tradition of chivalry (in however diluted a form) 
dictates many of the surface attitudes to women. We 
have no such tradition in Burma, but I don’t think 
that our women feel inferior as a result. They have 
considerable authority in the home—they usually 
handle the family finances, for instance—and in 
many ways have more freedom than Western women. 
Because of our family system, there are nearly always 
cousins or sisters or aunts or other relatives who 
live in the household. This means that there is 
always someone in the family to take care of the 
children and the mother is'free to have a job or pro- 
fession outside the home. The children, meanwhile, 
are taught at an early age to help in the house and 
in their mother’s work outside. You will, for example, 
often find a girl of seven or eight sitting with her 
mother in a shop, learning how to sell the goods 
or helping her out during a busy time. 

As the girls grow older, it may seem to a West- 
erner that they lead a rather restricted life. It is not 
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customary among us for a girl to go out alone after 
she is sixteen or seventeen. She will go out with her 
aunt or her mother, or she may go to the pictures 
with her friends, but there will be no question of 
“dating” in the Western sense. In the universities 
the boys may pay calls on the girls in their dormitory, 
or a group of them may go for a walk together, but 
even this is considered a Western institution. How- 
ever, in our own terms, a Burmese girl has a good 
deal of freedom before marriage and we have no 
form of purdah for our women. Naturally there 
would not be the high percentage of love marriages 
that we have in this country if the boys and girls 
had no opportunity to meet and get to know each 
other. 

In the old days—before we had clocks—we used 
to have special names for different moments of the 
day. The early morning was “the cock-crowing time,” 
or we would speak of “the sunset time.” In the same 
way the late afternoon was “go courting time.” It 
is clear from this that the courting system is an old 
one in Burma, and, as in just about everything else, 
the Burmese woman has, by tradition, been accorded 
certain rights and privileges in this matter too. Even 
now it is a custom to go courting. Two or three boys 
will go together to a girl’s house where she will 
receive them. They will eat some fruit and sweet- 
meats, or have tea and a smoke—and talk. Then 
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they may go off to call on another girl in the same 
way. Introductions can be made in this manner and 
friendships can grow. Besides this, there are plenty 
of appropriate occasions in Burmese social life for 
boys and girls to meet. There are pagoda festivals 
and big picnics, there are family visits to other 
houses and there are sports. Apart from foreign sports 
like tennis and golf, and international sports like 
swimming, there are many Burmese games. In the 
villages, particularly, you will see boys and girls 
playing together the old games such as Phan-gon- 
dan, a kind of leapfrog, or Gonnhyin-tho-de, which 
is played with a big seed. After they have outgrown 
the childhood games they continue to meet at the 
kind of sport that we have specially for full moon 
nights when the groups divide into two sides, draw 
lines on the ground and then try to catch each other 
whenever anyone steps into “neutral territory.” 

Altogether, in our social life as well as in our pub- 
lic life, we feel that we, as Burmese women, occupy 
a privileged and independent position. It is a po- 
sition for which we are trained—most imperceptibly, 
and with love and security—from childhood. It is a 
position which is not limited either by marriage or 
by motherhood, and which allows us, eventually, to 
fit ourselves into the life, the work, and all the re- 
wards that our country has to offer equally with our 
men. 
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List the things in which the Burmese women seem to have greater “free- 
dom” than American women. 

Can you see any serious advantages in a man having two or three wives or a 
woman having two or three husbands? Wouldn’t this system work as well as 
our monogamous pattern even if there were equal numbers of men and women? 


. If true, is it desirable for Burmese women (or American) to “occupy a priv- 


ileged and independent position”? Why? 


. Contrast the “ideal” and “real” patterns of “equality” in American middle 


class male-female relations. 


. Define “integration” and then discuss: “The sexes in the United States are in 


some ways less integrated than the Negroes. and whites.” Do you favor “sex 
integration”? Why? Why not? 


Section 18 
Education 


61. Education in the Western World 
James B. Conant 


James Bryant Conant (1893- ) was born in Dorchester, Massachusetts. He at- 
tended Harvard, receiving an A.B. in 1913 and a Ph.D. in 1916. From 
1916-33, he taught at Harvard, becoming president of the university 1933— 
53. He accepted the post as high commissioner to Western Germany 1953- 
55 and served as ambassador until 1957. Conant is the recipient of over 
100 honorary awards, degrees, medals, and prizes. An author of many 
articles in scholarly and quality journals, he has also written fifteen 
volumes among which are: Organic Chemistry (1928) ; Chemistry of Or- 
ganic Compounds (1933); On Understanding Science (1947); Science 
and Common Sense (1951); Education and Liberty (1953); The Child, 
the Parent, and the State (1959). 

The proportion of the population engaged in professional work is about 
the same in Europe and the United States. Highly industrialized countries 
with relatively high standards of living need about the same percentage 
of specialists in the physical, biological, and social sciences, both in the 
pure (research) and applied (engineering) fields. The greater the indus- 
trialization, the greater the need for physical research and engineering 
specialization. As the standard of living rises, more doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, teachers, and other professionals are required. As the business 
community becomes more complex, more financial, governmental, social 
welfare, recreational, housing, sanitation, policing, and other service pro- 
fessionals are needed. 

We have developed a secondary and college educational system which 
provides more advanced training for more people than is found in any 
European country. We recruit our professional people from our college 
graduates. Mr. Conant says we can measure fairly accurately the quality 
of professional training that is based on the physical and biological sciences 
and that there appears to be no marked differences between Europe and 
the United States in these fields. The main difference is that Europeans 
require more literary and language training than we do. Our professional 
men are likely to have more acquaintance with the social sciences than the 

b Europeans. Our sixteen to nineteen year-olds are likely to learn some tech- 
< nical and other skills in school which young Europeans learn as apprentices. 

We frequently hear of American employers who are greatly dissatisfied 


James B. Conant, “Education in the Western World,” The Atlantic Monthly (November, 1957), 
excerpts from pages 73-77. Reprinted by permission. 
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with what high school and college students have learned. They would 
rather have them “learn on the job.” If they are supposed to have learned 
something in school, they have to “unlearn” it before they can be of much 
use to their employers. This complaint seems to be diminishing for such 
callings as social work, medical technicians, nurses, secretaries, clerks, 
etc. Big Business is eager to hire men and women from the four-year 
courses in colleges of commerce and business administration. However, 
many skilled occupations still have to be learned on the job, in what 
amounts to an apprentice system. 

We may have to give up our present effort to provide college education 
for everybody who has completed high school. The cost is too great and the 
results too unsatisfactory. By carefully selecting those who have the ability 
and desire to enter some profession, we could not only supply all the profes- 
sional people we need but do it at a much higher level of teaching. Able 
students are not stimulated to do their best when they are in the same 
classes with those who have little ability and less ambition and willingness 
to work. The quality of the teachers and the teaching is lowered by having 
many students in class who are more interested in fraternities, sororities, 
football, etc., than in their studies. Many European college students and 
teachers are impressed by the immature behavior and lack of intellectual 
and political interest shown by American college students. They cannot 
understand why American students are so much more interested in their 
“activities” than in their studies. 

There is more social class climbing by going to college in this country 
than in Europe. There, a bright lower-class student may raise his status 
by going to the university, but only if he becomes a successful professional 
person. In the United States, he raises his social class position solely by 
virtue of having graduated, especially if he was accepted by a good fra- 
ternity and won a college letter or two. A college education has a greater 
functional value in Europe. In the United States, you prove your upper- 
middle-class position by graduating from college, either that you belong 
there by birth, or that you are entering this status by your “intellectual 
achievement”—which frequently is nothing to boast about. Many young 
Americans manage to graduate from a four-year college course without 
having learned very much and without knowing how little they know. 


To one interested in comparative education, it is 
fascinating to see how, today, many nations are 
struggling to solve the basic problems connected with 
the selection and education of future members of 
the professions. To a comparative educationalist, 
many questions about the selection and training of 
doctors and lawyers in different countries are ques- 
tions almost without meaning. Asking whether Euro- 
pean schools are better than schools in the United 
States is like asking a comparative anatomist whether 
a whale is a better mammal than an elephant. 


It is clear that various educational devices have 
in the past been outmoded by social changes. The 
situation of Oxford and Cambridge during the first 
two thirds of the nineteenth century is a case in point. 
For two generations many leaders of public opinion 


argued for the need of either establishing modern 
universities in England or reforming the two ancient 
seats of learning. Eventually both courses of action 
were followed; the modification of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge by successive royal commissions was so radical 
as to constitute the equivalent of a series of drastic 
biological mutations. By the end of the century Eng- 
lish universities were once again well adapted to the 
tasks at hand. 

I should like to approach the subject of education 
for the professions in the mood of the comparative 
educationalist. I should like to examine in particular 
the way the future members of the professions are 
recruited, selected, and educated in certain European 
nations and the United States. 

For a number of professions one phase of profes- 
sional education—the final stage, so to speak—is 
essentially identical in all countries. There is little 
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to be gained by noting the minor differences to be 
found in various nations. This is true of medicine, 
of engineering, and of the natural sciences; it is like- 
wise true to a lesser degree of certain areas within 
the social sciences and the humanities. It is possible 
to pass judgment on the work of the medical faculty 
of a university, for example, almost without taking 
into account the traditions of the institution or its 
surroundings. Considering the training of a medical 
man only from the standpoint of professional com- 
petency, it would not be too difficult to classify all 
the medical schools of Europe and America into 
groups according to their degree of excellence. The 
same would apply to the training of engineers and 
research scientists. 

It is not so much professional education as the 
education provided prior to professional studies that 
varies from nation to nation. This is particularly true 
if one directs attention to the way the future mem- 
bers of the professions are recruited and selected. 
Nowhere on the European continent will one find 
the equivalent of the American four-year liberal arts 
college. The European youth, unlike his American 
contemporary, passes directly from a university pre- 
paratory school to professional training. 

Americans find it difficult to imagine an educa- 
tional system without a college; Europeans find it 
hard to imagine what sort of an institution an Ameri- 
can college can be. And the task of explaining the 
situation in the United States to a German, for ex- 
ample, is not made easier by the fact that there are 
over 1500 four-year colleges in our country, some 
part of a university, some not; their curricula and 
criteria for admission and graduation vary enor- 
mously; the one thing they have in common is the 
right to award a bachelor’s degree, an academic 
symbol derived from the Middle Ages which has 
completely disappeared in German-speaking nations, 
though not in France. 

One sometimes hears it said that the characteristic 
feature of American education is the proportion of 
our youth attending a university. So phrased, this is 
a completely misleading statement. What is charac- 
teristic is the very large proportion of our youth from 
eighteen to twenty years of age who are engaged in 
full-time studies; the fraction is something like a 
quarter to a third; in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland not more than a tenth of the 
youth are so engaged. Equally characteristic are the 
figures for school attendance at the age of sixteen 
to seventeen; in America more than 75 per cent of 
those of this age are in school full-time; in European 
countries and Great Britain the corresponding figure 
is less than 20 per cent. Some Europeans have said 
that only a rich nation could afford to keep so many 
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of its youth in school so long. But with the increase 
in automation, it is a question whether the with- 
drawal of a considerable fraction of youth from the 
labor force is a luxury. The type of training needed 


. in the distributive industries more and more requires 


considerable “book learning.” 

At all events, when we consider the proportion 
of youth engaged in professional studies, the position 
of the United States is not so different from that of 
the rest of the world. Perhaps it is fair to compare 
the proportion of young men enrolled in the first 
year of a university in Europe or Great Britain to 
the proportion in the United States entering engi- 
neering, law, and medical schools and starting in 
the graduate schools of arts and sciences. Taking the 
figures for young men, the proportion in the United 
States seems to be something like 6 per cent; sur- 
prisingly small, many would say. But what is equally 
surprising is that similar figures represent the situa- 
tion in all nations for which I have seen statistics. 
Therefore, one could say that the proportion of 
youth studying professionally in a university is about 
the same in the United States as in other nations. 
What is different between America and Europe is 
the method by which this very small percentage is 
selected and educated prior to engaging in profes- 
sional studies. 

Today, unlike the situation of a hundred years 
ago, the education of members of the professions 
(particularly natural scientists and engineers) is a 
concern of statesmen; public opinion has an interest 
in hearing the answers to such questions as the fol- 
lowing: Are we training enough professional people? 
Are we including in our education for the professions 
a large fraction of those who have the requisite abil- 
ity, or are we overlooking many with high potential- 
ities? 

In a totalitarian state these questions lead directly 
to a control of the entire educational process; the 
capable are to be sorted out and educated for the 
different professions according to the nation’s need 
for these professions. This is essentially the directive 
of the Party Executive Committee to those in charge 
of schools and universities in the Soviet Zone of 
Germany. In a free country the political situation is, 
thank God, very different, not only because of the 
impossibility of governments ordering youth into 
different educational channels but because of the 
freedom of parents to express their desires to school 
authorities and, if need be, to politicians. 

National concern with the number and quality 
of scientists and engineers is clearly a result of the 
last phases of the industrial revolution which started 
two hundred years ago. Parental concem with edu- 
cation as a way by which a son may better himself 
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economically and socially is a consequence of the 
spread of that spirit of democracy of which de 
Tocqueville wrote more than a century ago. It has 
taken time for the equalitarian doctrines of the 
French Revolution reinforced by American notions 
to affect European education; but there is no doubt 
that the problem of selecting future university stu- 
dents is becoming more rather than less difficult in 
England and a number of European states. The 
question of social prestige is becoming involved, as 
it has been involved with us in America for at least 
fifty years. ie a 

. .. As far as future professional men are con- 
cerned, Europeans are convinced that the traditional 
education in languages, literature, mathematics, and 
European history comprises the best general educa- 
tion. 

For the 75 or 80 per cent who have no ambition 
or no opportunity to head for a university, formal 
full-time education ends at fourteen or fifteen; fur- 
ther educational development in part-time courses 
will depend on the occupation of the young man or 
woman in question. The apprentice system together 
with continuation schools takes care of industrial 
workers, it may be said. For apprentices with special 
mechanical aptitude, technical schools are available. 
For the 10 per cent or so who must drop out of the 
pre-university schools, some special type of education 
with more emphasis on practical business affairs is 
needed. This the European would grant, but the idea 
of a general education for a large proportion of ado- 
lescents aged sixteen to twenty-one is unheard of on 
the continent of Europe. 

How is it at the end of the road, one may ask. 
Are those Europeans who complete the hard journey 
and arrive at a university and later become profes- 
sional men (some 6 per cent of the young men) 
better educated than the corresponding Americans? 
This is the type of question a comparative educa- 
tionalist refuses to answer. For so much depends on 
your standard of judgment, on what basis you evalu- 
ate the non-professional knowledge, ability, and at- 
titude of a professional man or woman. 

One thing is certain: the average American medi- 
cal man, lawyer, chemist, physicist, or engineer has 
acquired a quite different store of general knowledge 
from that of his European counterpart. If command 
of foreign languages is the test of a well-educated 
man or woman, relatively few Americans can claim 
to be well educated. If knowledge of European lit- 
erature and art is taken as a measure, there again 
the average American professional man will fail 
in comparison with the Europeans. European pre- 
university education is in essence literary education; 


American college education can rarely be so de- 
scribed. 

On the other hand, every American in school and 
in college will have sampled at least a bit of some of 
the social sciences. Indeed, perhaps the majority of 
those whom we are here considering will have ac- 
quired a considerable knowledge of economics and 
political science; a large proportion will have studied 
psychology and sociology. With rare exceptions these 
disciplines are only available to a European in a 
university; and while the student enrolled under the 
law faculty may find time to listen to some lectures 
in these fields, the medical man and the natural 
scientist will not. 

In other words, those Americans who complete at 
least three years of a four-year liberal arts college 
course will have had a kind of academic experience 
unknown on the continent of Europe. (A possible 
exception to this statement is the education provided 
for the future teachers in the pre-university schools 
who are educated in the famous Ecole Normale in 
Paris and in the philosophical faculties of the Ger- 
man universities.) 

But it is not only the content of the program 
which characterizes the American college. The whole 
atmosphere is different from either a European 
school or a European university. There is far more 
freedom for the student than in a school, of course, 
and there is far more personal instruction of the stu- 
dent by the professor than is possible in a university 
of the European type with its relatively small staff 
in proportion to the size of the student body. The 
American student is ready to express an opinion to 
anyone; discussion is encouraged at every turn. Stu- 
dent activities ranging from dramatics through 
debating and journalism stimulate student inde- 
pendence; there is no parallel to these expressions 
of student initiative in Europe. All of which, of 
course, reflects what Americans have come to believe 
are important aspects of college education. 

Indeed, one can sum up the comparison I have 
been making by saying that the leading citizens of 
Europe and the United States have quite different 
aims in mind when they talk about education as 
apart from professional training. And the difference 
reflects the different social histories on the two sides 
of the Atlantic. 

As a first approximation, one may say that Europe 
adjusted its education to modern times nearly a 
hundred years ago. A period of rapid educational 
change on the Continent took place in the middle 
of the nineteenth century; this reflected the first im- 
pact of industrialization. The pattern thus estab- 
lished has persisted to the present with relatively few 
changes; it is obviously intimately associated with the 


apprentice system of training industrial workers and 
a relative lack of geographic and social mobility. It 
also reflects the powerful influence of the university 
faculties which were well entrenched when the edu- 
cational changes were in progress—particularly the 
influence of the professors of the classics. 

During the period of change in the United States 
in which we are still living, traditional academic 
forces have played a far less important role. But such 
social factors as the raising of the school-leaving age 
in the United States and the near disappearance of 
the European apprentice system were of more im- 
portance in determining the shape of the new edu- 
cational system which is now emerging. 

I have written “emerging” because it is clear that 
in this country we are still in process of adapting 
our schools, colleges, and universities to the current 
needs of our society (and trying to adapt to future 
needs as well). In England, too, a process of change 
has been and still is at work. In the nations of West- 
tern Europe, on the other hand (with the exception 
of Scandinavia), few alterations in the systems have 
been made in the last fifty years; though there are 
many educational problems similar to our own and 
England’s, a period of reform has not yet begun. 

An American observer cannot help wondering if 
such a period is not considerably overdue. It may 
well be that the more immediate political and social 
issues in France and the urgent task of reconstruction 
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in post-war Germany have merely pushed aside con- 
sideration of educational changes. I seem to detect 
signs of dissatisfaction in the Federal Republic of 
Germany which may be the prelude to important 
actions; in parts of Switzerland the road to the 
professions is being resurveyed. In France a few 
important changes have just been made, and a bill 
providing for a drastic alteration in the French 
system has been introduced into Parliament by the 
Minister of Education. 

We here in the United States are still engaged in 
remaking our educational roads; the nature of the 
task varies considerably from state to state, from 
community to community. Pedagogic devices and 
plans for the organization of schools and universities 
are not always transferable across state lines; they 
are almost never exportable to foreign countries. But 
nonetheless the exchange of ideas and blueprints is 
always helpful because it stimulates and arouses 
discussion. 

We may watch with interest, therefore, the new 
developments in those Western nations from which 
came originally our cultural traditions and our ideas 
about education. The free nations of the world in 
planning for their youth, as in many other matters, 
must be in constant communication, for however 
diverse their methods their fundamental aims remain 
the same: the preservation and extension of personal 
freedom. 


1. Discuss: “Students should not be allowed to enter college unless they know 
in a general way what profession they want to enter and have the ability to 


succeed at it.” 


2. What is wrong with going to college to “find yourself”? 
3. Formulate your idea of an “ideal college” and justify what you would include 


and exclude. 


4. Discuss: “High school should be terminal education for 85 or 90 per cent of 


the population.” 


5. If the above policy were adopted, what changes in the high school curriculum 


would you advocate? 
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62. Russia’s New Schooling 


Alvin C. Eurich 


Alvin Christian Eurich (1902— ) was born in Bay City, Michigan. He received his 
B.A. at North Central College (Ill.), 1924; M.A., University of Maine; 
and Ph.D., University of Minnesota, 1929. His teaching career began at 
the University of Maine, 1924; and later he taught at the University of 
Minnesota, 1926-37; Northwestern University, 1987-88; Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1988-48; became vice-president 1944—48, acting president 1948; 
and first president of the State University of New York, 1949. Since 1951, 
he has been the President of Ford Fund for Advancement of Education. 
Eurich has been awarded many honorary degrees, and he is a member of 
a number of learned societies. An author of scholarly articles on education 
in professional and popular journals, he is also a specialist on psycho- 
logical tests, especially achievement tests. 

In the United States, at least fifteen years ago, it was clearly seen by 
demographers and school authorities that we would have a great scarcity 
of qualified teachers and school facilities by 1955. This has happened as 
predicted and the shortage of teachers and school rooms is becoming more 
acute each year. In Russia, there is no teacher shortage, and more modern 
schools are being built in great numbers. A generation ago when only 
about 4 per cent of our population was illiterate, over half of the Russian 
people could not read or write. Now less than 5 per cent of the Russians 
are illiterate, which means millions of them are able to read and write 
both in Russian and in their own native languages, of which there are 
dozens in the U.S.S.R. 

This probably constitutes the greatest and most spectacular educational 
achievement in human history. Despite two devastating wars, the Rus- 
sians accomplished in thirty-five years what took us more than two 
hundred years to achieve. It is interesting that the Russians suffered no 
depression during the thirties as we did. They were building their indus- 
trial plant, improving health, education, and recreation at a furious pace, 
and also developing a powerful military machine. 

The status of teacher is among the highest of all callings in the Soviet 
Union. He “out-ranks,” both in “honor” and money, the presidents of 
banks, great corporations, movie stars, and big league ball players in this 
country. Probably the next highest ranking class in Russia are the artists, 
especially dancers, players, musicians, and literary people, including poets. 
Of course, the top-ranking Kremlin officers, both political and military, 
have more power than teachers and artists, but their income is not much 
greater and often is less. Khrushchev probably earns less than a successful 
automobile agency owner in the United States, though he works much 
harder than most people in Russia or the United States. In Russia, there 
are about twenty-two students per teacher in the high school and they 
are trying to reduce it to seventeen. They have little use for true-false 
and multiple-choice examinations. How does this compare with modern 
American high schools? What is the teacher-student ratio? 


Alvin C. Eurich, “Russia’s New Schooling,” The Atlantic Monthly (April, 1958), pp. 55-58. Re- 
printed by permission. 


Soviet education today combines the rigorous Eu- 
ropean system with the mass education of the United 
States—a phenomenal attempt. By 1960 all Russian 
youth from 7 to 17 will be required to complete ten 
years of schooling. Such compulsory education is 
now in effect in most cities, or for about 70 per cent 
of the young people. Schools are in session six days 
a week. Students corresponding to our high school 
juniors and seniors are in a class about seven hours 
a day and are expected to spend another four or 
five hours on homework. A ten- to twelve-hour day 
is regarded as normal. There are no drum majorettes. 

American parents who have children in school 
today should read and pause over the requirements 
which are demanded of every boy and girl who has 
completed secondary education in Russia: 

7 years, Russian language 

3 years, literature: classical, Western European, 
Soviet 

7 years, history and social studies with emphasis 
upon the U.S.S.R. and Communist Party 
10 years, arithmetic and mathematics through 
trigonometry 

5 years, physics 

4 years, chemistry 

1 year, astronomy 

5 years, biology and botany 

6 years, geography 

6 years, foreign language: a choice of French, 
German, or English, if instructors are available. 

Students also work in such subjects as drawing, 
painting, singing, machine construction, wood-work- 
ing, metal-working, and agriculture. Upon completion 
of ten years of schooling they must know how to drive 
an automobile, a truck, and a tractor. 

Among the dozen ten-year schools I visited was 
Moscow’s Number 717, The director characterized 
the building as typical of the newer school plants. 
Although built only four years ago it looks forty or 
more years old. Architecturally the building is un- 
impressive. Construction is crude, In room after room 
the electrical wiring is tacked along the walls. Much 
of the lighting comes from electric wires hanging 
from the ceiling with only a socket and bulb at the 
end. 

This school opened in September, 1953, when only 
two of the three stories were completed. Because it 
was built in a rapidly growing community, it is 
already overcrowded and must operate on a double- 
shift basis to accommodate all the 1,280 children. 
Some teachers work only on one shift; others divide 
their time between both. For grades one through 
four, a teacher handles all subjects for a group. Start- 
ing with grade five, or age eleven, each teacher in- 
structs in one subject and generally follows the same 
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children through from grade to grade. The teaching 
load varies from twelve to eighteen hours per week 
depending upon the subject. 

The curriculum of School 717, as for all others, 
follows that prescribed by the Minister of Education. 
Pupils in the tenth grade, for example, study Russian 
language and literature, trigonometry, physics, chem- 
istry, a foreign language, astronomy, the history of 
Russia, psychology, electrical technique, drawing, and 
physical culture. 

Student organizations in the school include the 
Young Communist League, the Pioneers, and a 
variety of committees. An executive committee is 
elected by pupils in the school. Members of this com- 
mittee select their own chairman, an assistant to the 
chairman, and a secretary. Their functions include 
the supervision of all student organizations, main- 
tenance of discipline between classes, and assistance 
for teachers in such extracurricular activities as 
drama, music, forensics, and the student newspaper. 
The organization and activities are obviously ar- 
ranged to help develop good citizens for a Communist 
state, since both the Pioneers and Young Communist 
League are miniatures of the Communist Party. 

This particular school was built by and belongs to 
the Machine Building Plant, the industry which 
dominates the neighborhood economy. Apparently 
the government decides which plants must provide 
schools, although not all schools are so sponsored. 
This means that the school is supported in part by 
the productive capacity of a given plant. It means 
also that the director of the plant organizes the vo- 
cational machine shops for the school, which the 
workers help to assemble on Sunday or their day off. 
Once the shops are assembled the parents may use 
them in the evening or after school hours. 

Secondary School Number 157, which I visited in 
Leningrad, was much older but was exceptionally 
well equipped. In the physics classroom, for example, 
the teacher pressed a button to drop the shades and 
the room was dark. He pressed a second button and 
a slide of a hydraulic pump was projected on the 
screen. He pressed a third button and a motion pic- 
ture showed the equipment in operation. All along 
one wall there was a cabinet filled with films, slides, 
and other visual materials readily at hand to be used 
for instructional purposes. 

At this school, too, there were small rooms scattered 
throughout the building in which students could 
work on individual projects. In one I saw a student 
assembling tape-recording equipment so that he could 
record his own voice. I gathered from our conversa- 
tion that he was interested in becoming a profes- 
sional singer. 

At a collective farm about seventy miles out of 
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Moscow, the secondary school was a three-story 
building only five years old but in an exceedingly poor 
state of repair. Large chips of concrete were broken 
off the steps, and chunks of stucco had fallen off 
the outside walls. The interior of the building was 
wood frame with plaster walls. 

The same curriculum was followed in this school 
but in a more limited way than in the big city schools. 
The same textbooks were used. Only one foreign lan- 
guage was taught. The rote memory system of teach- 
ing was dominant. The teachers, many of whom had 
only two years of training in a pedagogical institute, 
were not as well prepared as those in urban schools. 
About half of the pupils left school after the seventh 
year and went to work on a farm. Even with the 
limitations one would expect in a country district, it 
is well to compare this program with what we know 
to exist in the rural districts of America. 

At the end of the seventh and tenth grades, the 
Ministry of Education checks on the individual pu- 
pils throughout the country with state examinations. 
Seventh grade examinations are given during one 
week; tenth grade youngsters take examinations for 
one full month. The tests are mostly oral, with the 
exception of those in Russian language and litera- 
ture. Russians do not believe in the effectiveness of 
written examinations and have no use whatsoever 
for our true-false, mutiple-choice, or other types of 
objective tests. Questions are on “tickets.” After 
drawing a ticket the student responds before his 
teacher and fellow pupils. 

Admission to a university or institute of higher 
learning is based on these examinations, on scholar- 
ship records, and on such additional tests as the in- 
dividual faculty may require. Only the “gold star” 
students are admitted without supplementary ex- 
aminations. The “silver star” students take additional 
tests in the specialty of the particular faculty under 
which they will be studying. Quotas are established 
for each faculty by the Minister of Higher Education. 
Approximately one out of two or three applicants 
is admitted to the total university, but for some 
faculties selection is very rigid. For example, at the 
University of Leningrad last year one student was 
accepted from every twenty-one applicants in jour- 
nalism. 

If the student fails in admission to the university, 
he may not apply at any other institute for higher 
learning during the current year. This, of course, 
helps to prevent “shopping” among colleges by the 
student; and certain institutes do not therefore have 
to accept second-rate students. If the examinations 
for entrance are failed a second time, the student 
may not reapply. 

Each time I asked how many of their top-ranking 


secondary school students went on for higher study, 
the reaction came in a squint of the eye, a wrinkled 
brow, or a facial twitch, and finally in words: “Prac- 
tically all of the top-ranking students. Isn’t that what 
universities are for?” 

Most students are paid for going to the university 
according to their scholarship record, with payments 
ranging from 300 to 550 rubles per month. Three 
hundred rubles is the lowest wage paid to a worker. 
The woman who sweeps the streets receives 300 
rubles per month. A student can live meagerly on 
this amount. 

Even when a student is admitted to a university, he 
still has no free choice of subjects. Regardless of his 
specialty he is required to take courses in Marxism, 
the history of the Communist Party, philosophy, and 
a foreign language. He also must have a minimal 
amount of psychology and practice teaching; thus 
almost every university graduate is prepared to teach 
on the secondary level. 

There is no teacher shortage in Russia. One 
teacher is provided for every twenty-two or twenty- 
three pupils in the secondary schools, but the present 
goal is to provide one for seventeen. And at the uni- 
versity or higher institute level, the budget is auto- 
matically set on the basis of enrollments to provide 
one teacher for every ten students. About 50 per 
cent of the university graduates go into teaching, 
and practically all of the graduates of the institutes 
of pedagogy become teachers. Emphasis at these in- 
stitutes is on the subject to be taught, not on methods. 

A high degree of specialization characterizes Rus- 
sian education. Concentration in a particular field 
is exceptionally heavy. For example, in Moscow’s 
Institute of Foreign Languages, 880 students were 
specializing in English and devoting 80 per cent of 
their time for a full five years to English. 

The Russian educational system is rigorous. It ,is 
also extremely rigid. The Minister of Higher Edu- 
cation is in complete charge of the universities and 
most institutes of higher learning, about 800 in num- 
ber. He controls budgets, appointment of professors 
and key administrative officers, salaries, the curricu- 
lum, the textbooks, the selection of students, their 
placement upon completion of their course, and the 
state examinations. 

I met with the Minister of Higher Education after 
visiting institutions of higher learning in Kiev, Lenin- 
grad, and Moscow, and we spent some time dis- 
cussing rigidity. The Minister wanted to know how 
we handled textbooks for our courses. I explained 
that publishers were free to print any textbook, that 
each college and university and, in most cases, every 
professor selected the textbooks and reference books 
he wished to use, and that we encouraged the use of 


several textbooks from the elementary through the 
university grades. 

“Is not that a waste of time, effort, and paper?” 
he asked. I pointed to the advantage of having stu- 
dents compare different points of view and ap- 
proaches to a subject. To which he countered by 
saying that if you had “the best textbook” that any- 
one could possibly write, the student would learn 
more by studying it than by browsing around in a 
number of books. In Russia they make every effort 
to get “the best textbook” for each course. 

The difficulty the Russians have in understanding 
variations in practice cropped up over and over 
again. When I explained the freedom our colleges 
have in setting admission requirements and selecting 
students, the Minister exclaimed: “It seems utter 
chaos to me.” 

The accomplishments of the Russian educational 
system are exceedingly impressive. Just forty years 
ago, at the time of the Revolution, somewhat more 
than half of the population was illiterate. Now il- 
literates form less than 5 per cent of Russia’s 200 
million population, according to a recent UNESCO 
report. Russians naturally feel great pride in the 
educational system they have built in so short a 
time. The chairman of a collective farm explained 
that his education had extended over only three years 
and for just a few months of each year. With great 
pride, he exclaimed, “My sons and daughters now 
go to school for ten years, and, if they do well, they 
can go to the university.” People in all walks of life 
share this regard for education. 

At all levels the teacher occupies a position of 
great prestige. With the possible exception of top 
party leaders, no one is held in higher regard than 
the university professor, especially in the sciences 
and engineering. The teacher symbolizes Russia’s 
hopes for an improved economy, for position in the 
world, for a rise in the population’s level of thinking 
and living. He is the instrument of change and 
progress and is treated accordingly. 

The university professor’s economic reward is 
equivalent to that of a manager of a large manufac- 
turing plant. Apparently only top party leaders earn 
more. The professor’s base pay is 6000 rubles per 
month, or, at the official rate of exchange, 1500 
dollars. In addition, he receives compensation for any 
outside engagements, for serving as a consultant to 
industry or government. If he writes a book, he gets 
2000 rubles for every twenty-three typewritten pages. 
If he is selected a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences, he is paid 2500 rubbles per month for life, 
and in the higher category of membership, “‘acade- 
mician,” he receives 5000 rubles. This adds up im- 
pressively, and means that a top-ranking professor 
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and “academician” might make as much in Russian 
values as the head of General Motors does here. The 
professor in Russia has no medical expenses, no 
expenses for the education of his children; his taxes 
and rent are relatively low, while some other costs 
of living are higher. His economic position in society 
becomes more meaningful by contrasting his income 
with that of the practicing lawyer or doctor, whose 
income ranges from 3200 to 4000 rubles per month 
without the opportunities for additional income. 

Soviet educational leaders are not at all satisfied 
with their school program. They are continually try- 
ing to improve it. Directors of secondary schools, for 
example, reported that their students’ current work 
load is too heavy; it may impair the health of the 
pupils. Something must be done to extend it over 
eleven years or to reduce the amount of required 
work, particularly in the upper years. 

Some educators insisted that quality must be im- 
proved; there must be a better balance between 
technical and general education; there must be better 
means for developing the individuality and person- 
ality of pupils. 

At the university or higher institute level, criticism 
was even sharper. Rectors of the universities of Kiev, 
Leningrad, and Moscow all stressed the need for 
establishing a higher level of competence, particularly 
in the scientific fields. They felt their equipment in- 
adequate to the task they were trying to perform. 
Rector A. D. Alexandrov at Leningrad complained 
about the methods of teaching. He said they at- 
tempted to stuff the student like a sausage and then 
at the end of five years tie it up with a diploma! 

Vechaslav Yelutin, Soviet Minister of Higher Edu- 
cation, joined the rectors in urging a broader pro- 
gram and more and better textbooks brought up to 
date. He stated that the ablest teachers seem to be 
attracted to certain centers of learning, and conse- 
quently distribution of quality is not equitable 
throughout the country. Furthermore, he thought 
that an effort should be made to associate teaching 
with practice. Russian educators are most eager to 
learn about other systems of education and constant- 
ly requested more information about schools in the 
United States. Many of them asked for an exchange 
of students and faculty. We are the only capitalist 
nation refusing such cooperation. An exchange ar- 
rangement was made between the Universities of 
Chicago and Moscow which bogged down on the 
U.S. fingerprinting requirement. Mr. Yelutin ex- 
tended a general invitation to American students to 
come to Russia. He said to me, “You are afraid your 
students will become Communists if they study here. 
We are not afraid that our young people will become 
capitalists if they study in the United States.” 
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It is my impression that a student completing the 
Russian secondary school at the age of seventeen 
prabably has an education equivalent to that which 
we provide by the end of the first two years of college. 
Over a period of years the Soviet emphasis on science 
will naturally develop a nation whose people are 
informed in an important field in this technological 
age. We might well ask ourselves whether, with only 
4 per cent of our high school students receiving as 
much as one semester’s instruction in physics during 
the school year 1955-1956, our nation will be equally 
informed. 

Of a total of 2.5 million graduates from Russian 
schools of professional or higher education, about 
1.5 million, or 60 per cent, are scientists and engi- 
neers. In contrast, we have 5 million such graduates, 
of which 1.5 million, or 30 per cent, are scientists 
and engineers. In addition, the current rate of pro- 
ducing these specialists in the Soviet Union is about 
two and a half to three times our rate of production. 
This is not to argue for one moment that we should 


Things to Think About 


immediately convert our schools into one large phys- 
ics laboratory, or attempt to imitate the Russian edu- 
cation. Rather, we should ask ourselves how to 
provide the best education for our young people, who 
live in a scientific world but who, I venture to sug- 
gest, want more than just scientific training. We must 
provide balance and not fail by default in any impor- 
tant area of human knowledge. 

The critical teacher shortage in the United States, 
although it was foreseen a decade ago, has become 
more acute each year. The increase in the number 
of inadequately prepared teachers, the relative de- 
terioration of teachers’ salaries, crowded classrooms, 
and the need for double sessions—these are frighten- 
ing symptoms for the richest nation on earth. We 
must clarify our goals, reconsider our programs of 
education, and apply our ingenuity now to provide 
schools and teachers for our times. The dramatic 
ways in which Russia has laid claim to world su- 
premacy in science may well prove to be the spur to 
our own greatest period of educational advance. 


1. Make a list of things in which the Russian schools excel ours and vice versa. 
2. What do you think are the most serious faults of American high schools and 


colleges? 


3. Explain this unpatriotic allegation, “The American School System is like a ten 
dollar horse and a forty dollar saddle.” 

4. If your expenses were paid, would you go to Russia for a year in a Russian 
college even though you had not studied Russian? Would you study it a year if 
you knew you could go to school there next year? How many in the class say 


“yes” to both questions? 


5. Would you be willing to eliminate Latin in high school and compel everybody 
to take a year course called “machine operation” (automobile, typewriters, 
computing machines, household utensils and wiring, etc.) 


63. The Faculty Club 


Howard Mumford Jones 


Howard Mumford Jones (1892- 


) was born at Saginaw, Michigan. He received 


his B.A. from the University of Wisconsin, 1914, and his M.A. from the 
University of Chicago, 1915. He has since been awarded many honorary 
degrees. Jones taught at the University of Texas, 1919-25; University of 


Howard Mumford Jones, “The Faculty Club,” The Atlantic Monthly (January, 1959), p. 89. Re- 


printed by permission. 
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North Carolina, 1925-30; University of Michigan, 1930-36; and at Har- 
vard, 1936 to date. He is a member of numerous learned societies, an 
author of articles, and an author and editor of about thirty volumes cover- 
ing the field of literature and literary criticism. He has written poetry, 
plays, criticism, and textbooks among which are: American and French 
Culure (1927) ; Ideas in America (1944) ; Education and World Tragedy 
(1946) ; The Pursuit of Happiness (1953) ; American Humanism (1957) ; 
Reflections on Learning (1958); One Great Society (1959). He is one of 
the outstanding critics, teachers of literature, and creative literary men in 
America. 

The only reason for these poems is to show you that college professors 
can be broad-minded. We social scientists can understand why English 
professors make fun of us once in a while because we are not above men- 
tioning the foibles and follies of English professors. We use such winsome 
terms as “fantasy-mongers,” “falsifiers of reality,” “preachers of the 
cult of incomprehensibility,” and other endearments to describe our liter- 
ary colleagues, and they reply in kind with perhaps more delicate, but 
nevertheless more acidulous thrusts. Such is war among the ivory 
towers of the campus. It reminds one of the old wheeze about the Theo- 
logian and the Philosopher. The Theologian said, “The trouble with you 
philosophers is that you are like a blind man in a dark cellar looking for 
a black cat that isn’t there.” To which the Philosopher replied, “That’s 
true, and you are just like us in all respects except—you find the cat!” 

It probably was an English professor or a physicist—or maybe a psycho- 
analyst—who defined sociology as “the science that talks about what 
everybody knows in terms that nobody can understand.” I know it was a 
political scientist who defined a sociologist as one who learns more and 
more about less and less until be becomes intellectually unbuttoned. Po- 
litical scientists should talk! They know very little about politics, “practical” 
politics, I mean, and nothing about the science of political phenomena—if 
there is enough orderliness about political behavior ever to permit any 
scientific prediction or control. I once made eight bets with a political 
science colleague on one election and won all eight of them. 

I kept myself in spending money during World War II by betting a 
psychology professor on what would happen—when the Germans would 
take Stalingrad and when we would land troops in Europe or Africa. His 
principle for betting (he being a scientific student of human behavior) 
was to bet that what he feared and hoped would not happen, would, and 
vice versa. This is magic-mindedness in high places. His argument or ex- 
planation was that if it didn’t happen, he was glad to pay; if it did, and 
he collected from me, he didn’t feel so bad. So he won, psychologically, 
whenever he lost monetarily. This may be good self-delusion for a psy- 
chologist, but I prefer cash. 

Maybe we can sum up this selection by saying: 

A little nonsense now and then 
Is good for professorial men. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 
Behold the Social Scientist, When you or I behold a child 
That most extraordinary bird! Beat at his mother with his fist, 
He gives the language such a twist, We call him naughty, bad, or wild; 
I cannot understand a word. Not so the Social Scientist; 
He works at meaning with a will; He cries (and keeps his face deadpan) : 


His center is called Jargon Hill. “Inner-directed little man!” 
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He speaks of role analysis; 
He wants to operationalize; 
He thinks communication is 
The proper way to make men wise. 
Perhaps at some not distant date, 
He will be excommunicate ! 


THE PHILOSOPHER 


Philosophy (write subscript 1) 

Is something that cannot be done; 
Philosophy (try subscript 2) 

Is something we ought not to do, 
Because (this time try subscript 3) 
T’ll not let Plato mislead me! 

And hence Philosophy (now 4) 

Loses the horse and shuts the door, 
Then cries: “Hurray!” and “Sakes alive!” 
Philosophy (we’ve got to 5) 

Cannot go wrong if it stays blind 

Alike to matter and to mind! 
Analysis (this time, use 6) 

Has got us in our present fix; 

And therefore let’s not talk of heaven, 
But just Philosophy (subscript 7). 


THE PSYCHOANALYST 


Psychoanalysis makes me tremble, 
But Psychoanalysts make me mad; 
Under their beards they just dissemble— 
Think of the fun they’ve really had! 


Things to Think About 


1, Give all the reasons you can for departmental jealousies and jokes. What de- 
partments or schools in your college “hate” each other most? Can you find 


out why? 


2. How much of departmental “jealousy” is serious and how much is just good 


THE HISTORIAN 


Oh, think of the Historian! 
He does as much as any man 
Not to condemn the universe. 
He does not show a face averse 
When nations go from bad to worse; 
He never pales at massacre, 
But murmurs, “Men are what they were”; 
When rapine makes a bloody blur 
Of victory, he writes it down; 
Treachery does not make him frown, 
And he wears murder like a gown. 
Well, then, if madness does not fire 
The barrels of his moral ire, 
Nor crime nor folly him inspire 
To language that Isaiah hath, 
What sort of thing across his path 
Kindles his hot, professional wrath? 
Oh, would you know? 

You would, would you? 
Then watch him slowly, slowly stew 
Some colleague in a book review. 


THE ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Sing a song of mores! 
Tell us of taboo! 
Sort out sexy stories! 
Watch how menfolks woo! 
Study twenty slatterns 
Clad in wool and weed! 
Call them culture patterns! 
(Words by Margaret Mead.) 


clean fun, or kidding? How can you tell which is which? 


3. Why do you suppose Jones chose these five types to poke fun at? Can you name 
five others that you think would merit having a little fun poked at them? Why? 
4. Poll the class to see what professor and what department students kid most 


about. Is there any professor who is a sort of “campus joke’? Why? 


5. Are the professors about whom the most jokes are told the ones whom the stu- 


dents like best? 


Section 19 
Government 


64. Politics and the Corporations 
Andrew Hacker 


Andrew Hacker (1929- ) was born in New York City. He received his A.B. from 
Amherst, B.A. from Oxford University, and Ph.D. from Princeton. Since 
1956, he has been an assistant professor of government at Cornell. Hacker 
is a consultant for The Fund for the Republic and National Industrial 
Conference Board. An author of many articles in scholarly journals, he 
has written his first book, Political Theory: Philosophy, Science, Ideology 
to be published in 1961. Over 25,000 copies of the article quoted here were 
ordered by corporations for distribution to business executives. 

Thomas Mann, the novelist, felt guilty in his later life because, like most 
German intellectuals, he was non-political before and during World War I 
and after the precarious peace when Hitler was rising to thrust the world 
into its greatest catastrophe to date. Possibly the increasing non-politi- 
cality of our growing middle-class intellectuals may be preparing the pre- 
lude to an atomic missile holocaust, with chemical and biological warfare 
adding to the horror. It is possible our peculiar “American System,” a 
two-bladed scissors of corporationism and socialism, is cutting the life 
out of the “free enterprise capitalism” of relatively small, independent 
entrepreneurs and farmers who were the darlings of Jefferson and Madi- 
son and all who left the stagnant Old World to seek their fortune and 
freedom in America. 

While our “socialism” has been galloping rather than “creeping” since 
1790, corporationism has also been developing at an accelerating rate, 
especially since the Civil War. It now dominates our entire industrial 
system and exercises a tremendous influence on the political system as 
well. It furnishes the sinews of war—money—for both political parties; 
no matter which party wins, it cannot lose. Often the same corporation 
will make substantial contributions to both major parties, explaining that 
“our political system requires two strong parties.” The same is true of the 
labor unions. They have developed to their present position of power be- 
cause the great corporations lacked the leadership and foresight to pre- 
vent it. The unions now control not only great wealth but many votes. 
Thus, they can “reward the friends of labor and punish its enemies.” 

The growing middle class is largely dependent on the great corpora- 
tions for life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. The growth of conven- 
tional, smug suburban life has tended to produce a class of apolitical, or 
even antipolitical, citizens. They live in a world of cocktails, bridge, and 


Excerpts from pamphlet issued by the Ford Fund for the Republic (1958), 13 pages. 
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gadgets—all under the benign eye of the Big Brother Corporation. They 
are happy slaves. They are a nonintellectual counterpart of the pre-war 
German intellectuals. They seldom vote, or if they do, that ends their 
political activity. They tend to become anti-labor, anti-Negro, anti-every- 
thing which might disturb the status quo—which has been good to them. 
In general, they favor what the corporation favors and oppose what it 
opposes; they do not participate in politics. They, or the corporation, use 
political means for corporate and middle-class purposes. The political 
leaders tend to be corporate agents, not by graft or corruption, but by 
conviction and identification. Community service and activities tend to 
take the place of political activity, both on the part of the corporation 
and its employees. 

Thus the state may wither away, not as Marx predicted, but because 
the corporation replaces it. The corporation cares for its own—good wages, 
fringe benefits, pensions, medical care, even scholarships, special schools, 
recreation, and art. All the needs of the “corporate citizen” are met by 
the corporation which is managed by socially intelligent men who are not 
primarily interested in profit but in the perpetuation of the corporation. 

Thus, not only does the state wither away, or become an agent of the 
corporation, which takes on world-wide proportions, but the labor union 
also withers away because the employee becomes identified with the 
corporation through bonuses, incentive pay, stock ownership, retirement 
pensions, etc. Old-age government pensions go down the drain. The corpo- 
ration takes care of that. “Free enterprise” survives in the medical profes- 
sion because the doctor becomes an employee of the so-called free enter- 
prise corporate system—in which the owners do not control and controllers 
do not own. Thus we fool ourselves by the magic of words. The professional 
salaried managers control the corporations though they own relatively 
little stock. The employees and the public are the owners. Madison’s idea 
that only property owners, people who have a pecuniary stake in the 
country, will be interested in government may be coming to pass as more 
and more people own stocks in corporations, but it is something never 
dreamed of by Madison in his philosophy. 

Instead of the state gradually taking over the economic system, as the 
democratic socialists dreamed, the economy may take over the state. 
Thus the “American Way,” a balance of socialism and corporationism, 
may reach the dream-society of Marx by another route than the one he 
imagined. So far, the growth of corporationism has been even more rapid 
than that of socialism in the United States. Our future may depend upon 
a balanced division of labor between Big Business and Big Government. 
The emerging structure appears to be reasonably clear today. 


The growth of the corporation in America has 
brought profound changes in our political life. For 
a long time political scientists have been pointing to 
activities like those of the National Association of 
Manufacturers in the lobbies of the Congress, but 
what is only beginning to be observed is the political 
impact of the corporation on those who work for it. 
Corporation employees, like all other Americans, are 
citizens, and students of politics are beginning to ask 
how compatible the imperatives of corporate employ- 
ment are with the requirements of democratic citizen- 


ship. 


The best way to answer this question is to take a 
good look at the emerging middle class in this coun- 
try. This is made up of the corporation employees 
in the white-collar, middle-management group. How 
does their status in the corporate hierarchy affect their 
role in politics? As a prelude, it might be well to 
sketch in the outlines of democratic political institu- 


tions. 
. . . . . 


A propertyless middle class 
Even more important than the size and transiency 
of the emerging middle class is the fact that its 


members are not men of property. The concept of 
property has been an inseparable part of political 
theory since the close of the Middle Ages. “As the 
feudal system merged into the king state,” A. A. Berle 
has written, “the revolutionary doctrine that there 
should be private property began to assert itself, reach- 
ing a high degree of philosophical justification in the 
middle of the eighteenth century when the French 
physiocrats declared that if a man was to be free, 
able to speak his own mind, depict his own thought 
and develop his own personality, he would have to 
have a base apart from one that was politically or 
ecclesiastically organized and controlled.” 

The rationale for private property is as valid today 
as it was two centuries ago. The man without prop- 
erty is powerless and defenseless. Property is—to mix 
metaphors—both a hedge and a pedestal. It is a 
hedge in the sense that it provides an area of freedom 
for the property owner. Inside this hedge—small or 
large—the owner is free to express his own personality. 
To be sure, government and society, trade unions and 
other property-owners are all liable to intervene in 
the sacred domain. Nevertheless, the principle of 
property is that you are free to do as you like in your 
own holding. Property is also a pedestal in that it 
gives its owner an extension of his personality, some- 
thing more to stand on than his own two feet. Men 
and women with property automatically have more 
power—and usually more prestige—than those with- 
out it. To paraphrase George Orwell, the possession 
of property makes some men more equal than others. 

“It may be a nuisance sometimes not to have a pri- 
vate income,” C. P. Snow has one of his characters, a 
young graduate of medical school, say after being 
disinherited by his wealthy father. “I mean there are 
times when it’s valuable for a doctor to be inde- 
pendent of his job. He can do things and say things 
that otherwise he wouldn’t dare. Some of us ought 
to be able to say things without being frightened for 
our livelihood.” Independence of mind, freedom of 
action, can only result from possessing a source of 
income which is securely one’s own. This is why 
Jefferson called for an America in which everyone 
would be a property-owner. It is idle to call on 
propertyless men to be heroes or martyrs. One in ten 
thousand will answer such a call, and he will do it 
for reasons which are both unpredictable and highly 
personal in their origin. 

The small middle class in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries was a propertied class. Rugged in- 
dividualism and the Protestant ethic were created for 
this secure and independent group. Can we exact the 
same standards of conduct from a middle class which 
does not have the security that comes from ownership 
of property? 
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The shift from contract to status should not be 
pushed too far; after all, the idea of status was 
designed to describe the legal system of feudal times. 
But the conditions for a status system include long 
tenure and low turnover; and corporations today 
seem to be encouraging long-term employment, just 
as their employees are more and more accepting a 
lifetime commitment to a single employer. 


Corporate citizenship 

The philosopher of the status idea was Elton Mayo 
of the Harvard Business School. The traditional idea 
that each man ought to be on his own, Mayo disdain- 
fully called the “rabble hypothesis.” Rather, he and 
his colleagues at Harvard insisted on the corporation’s 
obligation to treat each employee as a creature with 
an ego of his own. In analyzing the impact of tech- 
nology on the individual, Mayo suggested ways to 
restore the feeling of belonging which the rapid 
changes of our time have tended to destroy. “For all 
of us,” he wrote in The Social Problems of an Indus- 
trial Civilization, “the feeling of security and certainty 
derives always from assured membership of a group.” 
It was the corporation’s job to create group situa- 
tions which would enable employees to earn the 
esteem of their fellow employees and feel that they 
were respected by management. The corporation was 
to offer its members psychological security through 
encouraging the group way of life. While Mayo was 
interested in raising productivity, lowering absentee- 
ism, and keeping out unions, he was also offering a 
systematic analysis of the impact of industrial civiliza- 
tion on human beings. 

Mayo drew on the conservative French sociologist, 
Emile Durkheim, in an effort to show that we all 
suffer from anomie. That is, industrial societies, more 
than others, suffer from moral deregulation, or the 
lack of assured norms to which all might look for 
guidance. Mayo might have been embarrassed had he 
known that he was also using the ideas of a radical 
German sociologist—namely Karl Marx—when he 
demonstrated how industrial society “alienates” its 
inhabitants from the product of their labor. An 
industrial worker does a piecemeal and specialized 
task, and seldom sees the end product or the ultimate 
purpose for which he is working. The only way to 
combat this anomic and alienated existence was to 
help the worker to make a deep-seated adjustment 
to a group way of life. This was the corporation’s 
job because no other institution was capable of 
doing it. 

Today Mayo’s ideas have come to be applied to 
white-collar and managerial employees as well as to 
the assembly line. Managers and workers alike are 
uprooted in a transformed society, but it is the 
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former—the middle class—even more than the latter 
who seek adjustment and new roots because of the 
profound changes they have undergone in environ- 
ment, expectations, and status. 

By now we all know about the social facilities 
provided by large corporations. Eastman Kodak’s 
medical plans, I.B.M.’s country clubs, Richfield Oil’s 
model homes, du Pont’s psychiatrists, Reynolds To- 
bacco’s chaplains, and even R.C.A.’s neckties with 
their corporate insignia—all of these are symptomatic 
of the concerted effort to create a feeling of com- 
munity within the corporation. They have been 
brought about in large part because the middle-class 
employee has no alternative community to which he 
can find a sense of belonging. The national govern- 
ment—as socialists throughout the world have dis- 
covered—is too large and unwieldy to provide satis- 
faction; and local governments are too weak and 
ineffectual to cater to such deep-seated needs. Govern- 
ment provides various welfare services at various 
levels, to be sure, but they are far from the sort of 
programs needed to meet the social and psychological 
needs of the middle class. Indeed, it is doubtful if 
the government of a free society should undertake 
responsibility for ensuring, say, the mental health and 
social adjustment of its citizens. Such programs are 
perhaps possible only in a totalitarian society. 

Some years ago the late Russell Davenport, in a 
Fortune article entitled “The Greatest Opportunity 
on Earth,” declared that the corporation is the insti- 
tution that should build a community setting. If the 
government attempted it, the coercive power of the 
state would always lie behind the services provided. 
The corporation, essentially a voluntary association, 
would bear no such stigma. Davenport also pointed 
out that the corporation, by virtue of its decentralized 
organization, could create the conditions of commu- 
nity at a variety of local levels, While a centralized 
government would be top-heavy and autocratic, a 
large corporation would be capable of spreading its 
communal activities among its branches. 

This has now come about sufficiently for us to 
recognize a new kind of citizenship: corporate citizen- 
ship. It is not the same as our traditional view of 
citizenship, which applied to one’s residence in a 
specific town or section of the country and, in a 
formal sense, also to the individual’s relation to his 
government. The pattern of loyalties, rights, and 
obligations entailed in this conception of citizenship 
cannot be shifted wholly into the employee vs. cor- 
poration relationship. For one thing, the member of 
a corporate community has no vote, no political 
parties, no inalienable rights. Thus, if we are to 
substitute corporate citizenship for the traditional 
role of political citizenship, it is important to under- 


stand the political activities of the class that is taking 
on corporate citizenship. 


[After discussing the increasing aversion to politics 
both by Big Business men and their employees, Pro- 
fessor Hacker turns to this topic.—Ed.] 


The substitution of civic virtue 

What distinguishes the civic from the political? 
The best answer is to be found in James Madison’s 
Federalist Paper No. 10: “Those who hold and those 
who are without property have ever formed distinct 
interests in society. Those who are creditors, and 
those who are debtors, fall under a like discrimina- 
tion. A land interest, a manufacturing interest, a 
mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, with many 
lesser interests, grow up of necessity in civilized 
nations, and divide them into different classes, actu- 
ated by different sentiments and views.” 

This is not Marxist dogma on the part of the 
Father of our Constitution. Writing over half a 
century before Marx, Madison foresaw the basic 
pattern which politics would take in American society. 
His main conception was that all citizens would be 
possessed of an interest: he listed property-owners, 
creditors, land-owners, manufacturers, and several 
others as examples. Madison was also concerned about 
the interest of those without property; but the prop- 
ertyless, in reality, only become an interest when they 
organize a party whose aim is to socialize private 
property. While Madison and others of the Founding 
Fathers vaguely feared this eventuality, an organized, 
revolutionary proletariat has never come to fruition 
in this country. Those without property never devel- 
oped the class-consciousness that Marx predicted they 
would, and without such a sense of collective identity 
it would be wrong to say that there is a propertyless 
interest. 

Madison spoke of “lesser interests,” and it is true 
that there can be, say, ethnic and religious as well 
as economic interests. But these are secondary and 
it would be a mistake to overemphasize the role they 
play. We tend to romanticize about the plurality of 
associational memberships among our population and 
are prone to consider them as more important than 
they are. A typical citizen, it is often suggested, 
has an interest in the promotion of good schools, 
Rotarianism, Episcopalianism, zoning regulations, un- 
censored movies, and so on and so forth. Every 
individual, we are told, by dint of his overlapping 
memberships becomes possessed of a bundle of in- 
terests. This simply is not so. An interest, if we are 
to judge it with any degree of seriousness, is a primary 
attachment. It is a personal stake in a particular set 


” 


of social arrangements. The phrase “vested interest” 
usually connotes what we mean. And it was James 
Madison—not Karl Marx—who indicated that in- 
terests are generally of an economic character. 

There have been times, of course, when non- 
economic interests played an important role in poli- 
tics. The nationalist interest has always been strong 
in Ireland; religious interests have been important 
in India and Pakistan; in America the struggle for 
women’s suffrage showed that equality of the sexes 
could be an interest; and the victory of Prohibition 
was the result of a strong moral interest. But today 
there are not many Americans who will participate 
actively in politics—and political participation is a 
good test of how deep the interest lies—in order to 
promote a non-economic interest. While no student 
of politics can forget the existence of lesser interests 
—especially when organized groups work for their 
promotion—it will only confuse matters if we assume 
that they have great meaning to individual citizens. 

In the Federalist Papers Madison stated that poli- 
tics based on the vested interests of various sections 
of the population would be inimical to the advance- 
ment of the general welfare. In his time those fears 
may have been real ones. However, it is now necessary 
to stand Madison on his head. The danger today is 
not that partial interests will obstruct the common 
good but that all too many Americans are without 
any substantial interest whatsoever. This is the po- 
litical consequence of having a large class without 
property, for, in political terms, this makes them a 
class without an interest. Politics is meaningless in 
their lives because they have no interest to defend in 
the political arena. As a substitute they plunge into 
civic virtue. Several weeks after lamenting that there 
was more talk than action in the political sphere, 
Time reported that “more and more executives are 
donating time and talent to civic projects from the 
Red Cross to slum clearance. Such giants as I.B.M., 
Chrysler, Ford, General Motors, American Telephone 
and Telegraph, National Cash Register all encourage 
employees to take on public tasks.” 

Middle-class participation in civic work is cer- 
tainly strenuous. But the battle is against inertia and 
ignorance; it is not against opposed vested interests. 
It is aimed, for the most part, at getting people to 
contribute money to non-controversial causes. Such 
beneficent doings may be a compensatory substitute 
for politics, but they are not “political.” The cor- 
porations which discourage political activity and en- 
courage civic activity may or may not realize this. 
At all events it is clear that the middle-class employee 
of the corporation finds in civic virtue important 
psychological gratifications. “I’ve been observing these 
corporation executives in action for about thirty 
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years,” an independent businessman recently told a 
team of sociologists. “Two things about them have 
really impressed me. One is their frustrated desire to 
be free and independent—that is, to be able to make 
independent decisions and exercise personal powers. 
The other is the lengths to which they will go to con- 
ceal from their subordinates and the public at large 
their subservience to their masters up above, either 
locally or in the corporation’s national headquarters. 
The fact is that these fellows nurse a tremendous 
desire to be big-shot capitalists. But they are not, 
and they know it. Some of them try to hide this fact 
by holding a tight rein on their subordinates, using 
this means to demonstrate their power. Others try to 
further the impression that they are big shots by being 
hyperactive in community affairs.” 

No one is suggesting that the interestless middle 
class is unaffected by the operations of political de- 
cisions. But they remain non-political simply because 
the ways in which politics operate on them are so 
generalized and so remote that they consider it all 
but impossible to interfere. When political participa- 
tion seems futile, apathy is the consequence. The 
rising cost of living is a crucial political question to 
the salaried employee; the prospect of war, the threat 
of internal subversion, and the balance of power 
between the free and totalitarian worlds are also 
political questions; even the vexing and subtle ques- 
tion of one’s rising or declining social status can be 
construed as a political question. But it is increasingly 
clear that the emerging middle class will not secure 
the deference it so longs for by working for one candi- 
date rather than another or by ringing doorbells for 
a political party. The political wants of these people 
—a sound dollar, peace with honor, social position— 
are too vague to be treated as interests. Political 
participation, no matter how ingeniously it is assumed, 
cannot fill these wants. Hence we have political in- 
difference and disillusionment. 


The dangers of non-participation 

There are several dangers inherent in this renuncia- 
tion of politics. First, if the emerging middle class 
is unable to fill the role in politics which has been 
traditionally assigned to it, we will be confronted with 
a vacuum in political leadership. . . . 

Second, the idea of corporate citizenship is non- 
democratic. The bounties are received from a pa- 
ternalistic organization which is responsive to the 
needs of its employees but is not accountable for 
what it does or for the way it does it... . 

Third, impersonal corporate interests are replacing 
personal interests. . . . Corporations know what kind 
of legislation, what kind of political office-holder, and 
what kind of social environment help or hinder their 
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operations. Today the spokesman of the corporation 
in the political arena is the ambassador from one 
government—in this case a private government—to 
another. 


Corporate citizenship and democratic politics 


By all outward appearances the emerging middle 
class is content with corporate citizenship and is not 
being bothered by the fact that political affairs are 
in the hands of others. Yet is this really the case? 
Certain studies of the new suburbia like that of a 
Toronto development by John R. Seeley and his 
colleagues show that the incidence of neurosis, the 
conflict in values, and the feeling of helplessness are 
endemic; a sense of isolation and powerlessness is 
having profound social and psychological effects on 
the members of the middle class. No one will claim 
that problems of mental health can be cured by 
political participation, but the democratic assumption 
has always been that self-government can create the 
conditions in which mental and moral health are 
most likely to flourish. The middle class, in divorcing 
itself from politics and in making itself dependent 
on the largesse of corporate institutions, has weakened 
itself immeasurably. If a crisis arises, even a relatively 
mild one, can we be sure that this group will con- 
tinue to adhere to democratic values? 

For how much of this can the corporation be held 
responsible? A wide variety of factors has been at 
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work in American society in recent years—the decline 
in agriculture, the rise in population, the war and 
the cold war, the cutting off of immigration, the 
advances in education. In the final analysis, however, 
it is the development of characteristic institutions 
which most deeply affects human behavior in socie- 
ties. At one time the institution might be the church, 
at another it might be the military; it might be 
the rising city or the opening frontier. In our time 
the characteristic institution is the corporation. The 
emerging middle class is a corporate creation. The 
corporation has raised these people from a lower 
stratum and has endowed them with a middle-class 
self-image and middle-class expectations. The cor- 
poration has transformed the small town and has 
brought the suburb into being. It has ironed out 
sectional differences and made us into a nation. But 
national citizenship remains an unworkable concept 
because the individual requires a smaller group setting 
if he is to achieve a sense of community. Therefore 
the corporation, pragmatically and hesitantly, is de- 
vising its own substitutes: the corporate community 
and corporate citizenship. These have erased the need 
for political participation on the part of the very peo- 
ple who have always been the prime participants in 
the political process. The corporation has certainly not 
set out to weaken the foundations of democratic 
politics, but its growth as the characteristic institution 
of our time is having this consequence. 


1. What is the “reasonably clear balance” of Big Business (corporationism) 
and Big Government (socialism, bureaucracy, civil service administrative func- 
tions) Bain mentions in his last sentence (page 316) ? 


wr 


. What must happen before labor unions can, or will, “wither away” ? 
. Mention all the socialistic activities local, state, and national governments now 


perform in the United States. What should be added to the list? What should 
be turned over to private agencies (corporations) ? 

4. Do you think any of the ten major institutions can ever really “wither away”? 
Why? What can (and will) happen to them? 

5. How would it affect labor unions if every employee owned five or ten thousand 
dollars worth of the company’s (and other companies’) stock? How would it 
affect the political ideas of the workers? 


= 
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65. How to Get Better Public Servants 


Averell Harriman 


W. Averell Harriman (1891- ) was born in New York City. He received his B.A. 
from Yale in 1913. An employee of Union Pacific Railroad from 1913—46, 
he rose to become chairman of the board, 1932—46. Distinguished in his 
career as a banker and businessman, he has also served with distinction 
as a public servant, having been Ambassador to Russia and to England 
during World War II. From 1946-48, he was Secretary of Commerce, and 
during 1955-58, he was the Governor of New York. He held many im- 
portant posts during the administrations of Roosevelt and Truman. At 
present, he is the Ambassador-at-Large for the Kennedy Administration. 
Harriman wrote Peace With Russia (1959) and has also written many 
articles, state papers, and reports. 

In a society which is developing into a balanced union of Big Business 
and Big Government, management and administration are of paramount 
importance. Management refers to the making of policy; administration 
to putting policies into actual effect. These two functions cannot be sepa- 
rated in practice as neatly as they are in the preceding sentence. It is a 
commonplace that a policeman is to some degree a legislator, judge, and 
jury every time he performs his function. This is true of all major 
functions in government, business, teaching, and all other institutional 
services. 

In industry, the board of directors makes the high level policy de- 
cisions but every high executive officer perforce makes policies within the 
area of his responsibility. He also has to judge the actions of his subor- 
dinates, which gives him a judicial role. The administrative personnel or- 
dinarily are appointed by him or those to whom he has delegated this 
power. Finally, the actual workman on the job also has to make minor 
policy, judicial, executive, and administrative decisions. Often these de- 
pend upon such things as seniority (how long he has been on the job, how 
well he “knows the ropes”), his age, his personality (is he a joker, a 
rebel, a loafer, an “eager beaver,” etc.), his position in the production 
line, and many other factors. 

In a democratic government, the policy-makers are the elected legisla- 
tors. The executives are elected or else are appointed by some key executives 
who have been elected. The administrative branch may be divided into two 
classes, the top administrative executives and the civil-service employees, 
or career men. Judges, local, state and federal, elected and appointed, 
perform the function of settling disputes between citizens and make 
rulings that govern controversies between the various branches of govern- 
ment. Like the policeman, the clerk in the post office, in some small degree, 
performs all three of the other functions. When he interprets a postal 
regulation, he may be legislating, or perhaps judging. As most people 
know from frustrating experience, such bureaucratic functionaries, or 
some of them, can play Little Caesar with such success that the helpless 
citizen wants to punch their noses. This is not solely a disease of govern- 
ment employees: waiters, bus drivers, store clerks, even plumbers and 
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lawn cutters are also often expert at making themselves, and hence their 
jobs, extremely “important” and thus annoying those they serve. 

The organization of every large social structure has this same general 
pattern. You should be able to put your finger on, that is, put a name to, 
the legislative (who make policy), judicial (those who interpret and eval- 
uate), executive (the top people who are elected, selected, or appointed to 
carry out policies according to the rules), and administrative (those who 
actually do the work of rendering the services) functionaries in all ten of 
the major institutions. This latter category is what is commonly called the 
“bureaucracy.” It is found in all large social structures, not only in govern- 
ment, as frequently is assumed. 

Without this body of trained people, no large organization could func- 
tion. We often are irritated by bureaucrats, blame them for being “bound 
by the rules,” “loving red tape,” making themselves officious and obnoxious, 
and often downright insulting, but we should remember that without them, 
no large-scale organization would be possible. The best we can hope for is 
that they be alert, friendly, and enjoy their work. Their only excuse for 
existence is to help the recipients of their services. The degree to which 
this ideal is realized depends largely upon the skill with which they are 
chosen, trained, and directed. Their superiors can do much to prevent 
crabbed, insulting, slow, reluctant, irritating service. Some people have 
personality traits which unfit them to serve the public. 

Governor Harriman is talking about higher echelon public servants, but 
those on the lowest rung of the bureaucratic ladder are probably the ones 

who give the service its good or bad name in the eyes of the public. This 
is equally true of private employees, except that a business man can fire his 
employees for violating the sacred rules—“service with a smile,” “the 
customer is always right,” etc. This is more difficult under civil service, 
but it should be possible. A good administrator will find ways to see that 
public servants of all ranks perform their functions quickly, ably, and 
pleasantly. The best way to do this is to choose people who really enjoy 
helping others, and then train them how to do it. 


There was a joke current last winter, that the 
Vanguard Rocket which was to have carried our 
first satellite aloft had been renamed the Civil 
Servant—“because it won’t work and you can’t fire 
it.” 

None of the people who cheerfully passed the joke 
along seem to have realized that the men on Cape 
Canaveral who had driven themselves to exhaustion 
in their first, unsuccessful effort were civil servants. 
And when success did come, it was the military, not 
the civil service, that got the credit. 

This, I think, epitomizes a distressing and danger- 
out state of affairs. Among the 8,000,000 government 
workers in the United States today there are many 
of the highest competence and integrity, charged with 
work of the first importance. It is civil servants who, 
of necessity, must carry out the day-to-day moves in 
the Cold War, in the battles of diplomacy, propa- 
ganda, and weapons development. On the home front, 
it is civil servants who are largely responsible for the 
logistics of education, general welfare, and economic 


expansion. Yet in the country at large they receive 
little respect and at times ridicule. 

“It is commonly agreed,” writes Professor Norman 
J. Powell, “that Americans in general stereotype the 
people who work for government as pallid refugees 
from the brutal realities of industry, commerce, and 
agriculture.” 

This puts the United States in a perilous position. 
Our most urgent need, of course, is vigorous and 
imaginative political leadership. But to be effective 
it must be combined with an equally vigorous and 
imaginative civil service which can carry the leaders’ 
plans through to completion. A nation which does 
not succeed in recruiting and retaining a big enough 
proportion of its best minds in its civil service is at 
a profound—and potentially fatal—disadvantage in 
the modern world. 

The plain fact is, we are not succeeding. We do 
not have enough of the best. How can we when, 
despite all evidence to the contrary, civil-service jobs 
are automatically labeled second-rate? What is the 


use of a merit system that ensures that the best men 
get the best marks, when the very best don’t care to 
take the examinations? 

In the forty-five years I have been working in and 
out of government I have seen the quality of indi- 
vidual civil servants consistently rise. The training and 
ability of highway engineers, tax examiners, labora- 
tory technicians, and the thousand other skills and 
professions which government service employs have 
greatly improved. The number of good men in gov- 
ernment service is rising—though not as fast as the 
need for them. But, as one of the nation’s few genuine 
experts on government personnel put it to me recently, 
“We are getting more and more of the good men, 
fewer and fewer of the best.” 

Even more alarming is the notorious number of 
high-level civil servants who have left the government 
in recent years. In the federal government part of the 
blame must surely go to the shocking treatment many 
of them received in the early years of the Eisenhower 
Administration. But the attrition process had started 
before that. I know scores of brilliant, dedicated 
career men, with whom I worked in the Departments 
of State and Commerce and in the administration of 
the Marshall Plan, who have left the government. 
Anyone who questions their competence has only to 
note how well they have done in private life. Most 
of them are unquestionably better off financially, and 
the country is worse off for it. 

In all the other great nations—and certainly among 
our enemies—government service is looked on as one 
of the most rewarding and desirable professions. It 
consistently attracts a high proportion of the most 
ambitious as well as the most gifted. It is time to 
consider why the reverse is true in the United States 
—and what we can do about it. And this is perhaps 
a particularly apt moment to do so, for this year is 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the establishment of 
the merit system. Part of our problem, I believe, dates 
back to the conditions under which the system was 
established. 


Roosevelt and Cleveland to the rescue 


Until seventy-five years ago all civil servants in this 
country were appointed by elected officers and served 
at their pleasure. A change in administration brought 
a considerable, although never complete, change in 
the civil service. It was considered normal and proper 
for government employees to be partisan proponents 
of administration policies and to identify their in- 
terests with those of the party or person in office. 

This system was tolerated and even approved so 
long as issues rather than spoils were the primary 
subject of party contests. In the post-Civil War era, 
however, the great issues subsided and spoils became 
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the main object of political life. The spoilsmen did 
not create this situation—they merely profited by it— 
but they were blamed nonetheless. The feeling grew 
that the moral tenor of public life could not be 
changed until the source of its corruption—the spoils 
system—was eliminated. And so, in 1883, spurred on 
by the pressure of a group of citizens who called 
themselves the Civil Service Reform Association, Con- 
gress passed the Pendleton Act creating the Civil 
Service Commission and placing some 10 per cent of 
federal jobs under the merit system. In the same 
year a similar measure—shepherded through the Leg- 
islature by Assemblyman Theodore Roosevelt and 
signed by Governor Grover Cleveland—became law 
in New York State. From that time forward the 
number of employees covered by the merit system has 
steadily grown, while the spoils of office have steadily 
diminished. 

The spoils system had to be abolished. The ever- 
increasing complexity of modern government required 
a career civil service for the same reasons that modern 
warfare required a career military service. The re- 
formers did the right thing—but perhaps they did 
not do it for the right reason. 


What the spoils system was good for 


The only right reason for changing the form of 
government in a democracy is to make it more effec- 
tively democratic: more responsive to the wishes of 
an informed people and more capable of carrying out 
those wishes. The civil-service reformers were for the 
most part conservative men who rather feared the 
power of the people—particularly that of the new 
immigrants. Their concern was not to enhance that 
power, but to inhibit it. They felt the nation had 
fallen away from the simple republican virtue of its 
early years; that the prospects of gain had attracted 
unworthy men into public life. And their conscious 
ideal was the newly established civil service of Vic- 
torian England, which provided the model for our 
federal Civil Service Commision. 

What they failed to see was that the prestige of 
the British civil servants was not given them by the 
system, but rather brought to the system by them as 
members of the educated, governing class. 

We have never had—or wanted—a governing class 
in this country, and the spoils system was originally 
a device to help prevent one from arising. The men 
who created it—you may choose Washington, Jeffer- 
son, or Jackson; Lincoln brought it to full fruition— 
firmly believed that any citizen was capable of carry- 
ing out the “plain and simple” duties of appointive 
office, just as he was capable of holding elective 
office. They profoundly distrusted any officer of the 
government, civil or military, who was wholly immune 
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from control by the people, and they regarded the 
spoils system as an extension to appointive officers 
of the power of the people over elected officers. 

This tradition continues in American life. As the 
demands of government on our lives have grown, 
our distrust of government servants has grown with 
it. Paul Appleby after twelve years in Washington 
testified that “no one . . . not even the President, is 
impressed with his own power, rather the contrary: 
the average ‘high official’ is so conscious of the re- 
straints and limitations under which he is obliged to 
function that his strongest impression is likely to be 
that of a very restricted power.” Yet the idea has 
spread that, far from being political neutrals, civil 
servants are in fact sinister partisans of a distinct 
political theory: they are bureaucrats plotting the 
triumph of Big Government. 


The scarlet brand 


Increasingly incoming political parties have looked 
upon senior civil servants as holdovers from the pre- 
vious regime whom they cannot fire, but dare not 
trust. Quite apart from their loyalty to the party in 
office, suspicions have been encouraged concerning 
their loyalty to the United States. In the past decade, 
from the federal government down to state and local 
governments, the civil servant has been branded with 
the scarlet question mark of the loyalty oath. 

Much of this open hostility toward government 
employees comes from a small group of extreme con- 
servatives who are actually against government itself. 
I don’t suppose much can be done about them, al- 
though I sometimes wish they were not suffered quite 
so gladly. As a report of the Public Personnel Asso- 
ciation once put it, these men are in effect “sub- 
versives who seek to destroy our free institutions by 
undermining our ability to govern ourselves.” But 
civil servants are peculiarly vulnerable to their at- 
tacks: they can’t fight back and no one is willing to 
fight for them. 

In the early years of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion when the treatment of federal employees was 
reaching the point of systematic humiliation, the 
Washington Post wrote: “The employees would wel- 
come a few public statements from people of authority 
assuring them that their tribe is not considered lep- 
rous, treasonable, incompetent, and slothful, and that 
they are viewed with something other than reluctant 
toleration.” 

But no statements of the kind were forthcoming 
from the politicians: they had just got elected on 
that very platform. And most assuredly no statement 
emerged from the Civil Service Commission: civil 
service is supposed to be non-political. 

This is the crux of the matter. The civil service— 


as against the civil servant—is not and cannot be 
really non-political. Its very existence represents a 
political decision to do something, whether it be 
running a public-health clinic, stocking a trout stream, 
or building a steel mill in India. What’s more, in 
nine cases out of ten, the decision to do whatever is 
to be done was based on the technical advice of 
another civil servant. Many of the problems we face 
are of such technical complexity that only an expert 
can hope to come up with a solution. So, although 
in theory the role of the civil servant is to carry out 
tasks assigned him by the political officials of the 
government, in practice the roles are often reversed. 

In the dramatic winter months of 1947-48 when 
I served as chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Foreign Aid our job was to establish the principles 
and policies which should guide the conduct of what 
became the Marshall Plan. These principles and 
policies were implicit in the information we received 
from the permanent civil servants in the Commerce, 
State, Treasury, Interior, Labor, and Agriculture 
Departments about conditions in Europe and America 
at the time. Our real task was to go on from there 
to convince the public and the Congress that these 
were the facts, and that they too would have to draw 
the same conclusions. 

If the civil service had been wrong in its facts, 
we should have been wrong in our conclusions, and 
the policies that resulted would have been wrong. 
This situation is repeated a thousand times a day in 
government on every level. Yet this is the one area 
of government in which it is regarded as almost 
immoral, if not indeed downright illegal, for an 
executive to interfere. 


The sharecropper approach 


This is part of the folklore which decrees that all 
politics are dirty and most politicians not to be 
trusted. This myth is profoundly undemocratic in its 
implications. Still it persists and takes its most 
virulent form in the general belief that an elected 
official should not in any way interfere with the 
workings of the civil service on which he must depend 
to carry out the policies of his administration, 

This has hurt not the elected officials but the civil 
service. Most officials have considerable influence in 
civil service matters when they care to exercise it. 
The hitch is that most of them don’t care to and 
under the present system don’t have to. Personnel 
matters are at best a headache, and it is much easier 
to shirk them completely under the pious guise of 
maintaining the separation of state and head of state. 
Pretending to have no control, too many chief execu- 
tives have acted as if they had equally little responsi- 
bility. Many have treated their civil service the way 


a sharecropper treats land: getting the most out of 
it while putting the least into it and neglecting any 
permanent improvements which would only benefit 
the next man to come along. 

As a result the civil service has been left exposed 
to attack by any crackpot looking for an object on 
which to vent his fury with the twentieth century. 
Even more serious, the civil service system has suffered 
a most unsalutary neglect which has earned it some 
of the criticism directed against it. 

Many civil-service systems, especially on the mu- 
nicipal level, have remained preoccupied with the 
conditions of entry into government employment. 
Vast efforts are expended to ensure that no influence, 
political or otherwise, affects the selection of new 
employees. What happens to them in the subsequent 
forty or fifty years of their careers is too often a 
matter of little concern to the Civil Service Com- 
missions. This may have been all right at a time 
when government service was composed primarily of 
clerks and customs officers; it is not adequate today 
when the civil service must produce men capable of 
handling the staggeringly complex problems of the 
world’s most powerful nation. 

Here and there, under the leadership of tough- 
minded, politically skillful Civil Service Commis- 
sioners like our own Al Falk in New York State, 
systematic personnel training programs have begun, 
but I doubt that we have anywhere reached the level 
which most private corporations consider necessary. 
Many civil-service jurisdictions still make no effort at 
all at personnel training. Yet if government service 
is to attract able men, it must have a reputation not 
only for rewarding ability, but for making every effort 
to increase it. 


Increasing the incentives 


Quite apart from salaries, civil service jobs are no 
longer unique in the fringe benefits that once made 
them so attractive. When I took office in 1954 I 
found that New York State—which has a reputation 
as a model government employer—was surprisingly 
deficient in this area. In the past three years we 
have begun a health-insurance program and a new 
grievance procedure, made state employees eligible 
for Social Security benefits, instituted uniform at- 
tendance rules, raised pay levels on the average 15 
per cent, reduced the work week from forty-eight to 
forty hours for 33,000 institutional employees, and 
provided such other benefits as pre-retirement coun- 
seling and tuition assistance for employees taking 
advanced courses in public administration. Neverthe- 
less the first sure indication we had that a recession 
was on its way was when, about a year ago, drafts- 
men and engineers began applying for jobs in our 
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Public Works Department which previously we had 
been desperately and unsuccessfully trying to fill. 

Another result of neglect by chief executives is 
that many civil-service systems have become rigid and 
inbred. Merit systems have degenerated into seniority 
systems by means of rules and regulations restricting 
competition to holders of positions immediately be- 
neath the one to be filled. In New York State, until 
this year, it was almost impossible for a high-level 
employee in one department to transfer to another. 
The result was not only inbreeding, but a great 
reluctance on the part of young people to enter the 
smaller agencies which offer only limited possibilities 
for promotion. We managed to get that law changed 
this year, but many legal restrictions continue to work 
against a flexible, imaginative personnel policy. 

In private industry, raising an executive’s pay 
usually involves no more than an agreement between 
his superior and the company controller; in govern- 
ment it usually means getting a law passed. Almost 
inevitably the law will also raise the salaries of every- 
one of the same grade, which may require that all 
other grades be raised as well. Any effort to move 
away from this arrangement is viewed with great 
suspicion. This year I proposed a modest beginning 
to an incentive program providing cash awards to 
superior employees. The legislature killed it without a 
word—either from it or from the employees! 

Finally, the distinction between political and non- 
political government employees has seriously limited 
the civil servant’s possibilities of promotion. Now the 
Hoover Commission has proposed to draw a still. 
sharper line between the two in the federal govern- 
ment, This seems to me most undesirable. By pro- 
moting career men to top jobs in all levels of govern- 
ment, the public has a chance to see the kind of men 
who work in the career service. It is the admirals who 
give the ensigns prestige. In the United Kingdom 
it is the unquestioned and widely observed ability of 
the Permanent Undersecretaries of the great depart- 
ments that enables the public to draw favorable con- 
clusions concerning the quality of their anonymous 
colleagues further down the ladder. 

Since the war as many as two-thirds of our am- 
bassadors overseas have been career employees of 
the Department of State; this has helped greatly to 
maintain the prestige—as well as the incentives—o! 
State Department employees. And in many such jobs 
career employees are the logical choices. When I, 
for instance, appointed Thomas J. McHugh Com- 
missioner of Correction, I did so because he was the 
best man available for the job. The fact that he is 
a career man has helped him enormously in getting 
the job done. 

Obviously such a practice involves risks for the 
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civil servant. As a public policy-maker he is exposed 
to attack from people who don’t like his policies. 
And when policies change, as when a new adminis- 
tration takes office, the chances are that he will be 
changed with them. There is seldom any acceptable 
way back into the career service, and as a rule he 
must get out of government altogether. This is a 
loss—sometimes to the individual, almost always to 
the government—but it is a loss which I believe we 
can well afford in the interests of giving incentive 
and prestige to the career service. Would anyone 
seriously contend that George Kennan should have 
remained “Mr. X”? 


Wanted: executive interference 


In each of these problem areas—personnel train- 
ing, salaries and benefits, and promotion prospects— 
only a vigorous and imaginative executive leadership 
can bring about improvements. Oddly enough the 
leading civil-service organizations have been calling 
for just that, while the executives have been hanging 
back. James R. Watson, Director of the National 
Civil Service League, which sponsored the original 
civil-service legislation seventy-five years ago, has re- 
peatedly observed that it is the most conscientious 
and scrupulous executives, from whom the most effec- 
tive leadership might be expected, who are the most 
reluctant to involve themselves. 

He describes how Joseph S. Clark, when he was 
Mayor of Philadelphia, had practically to be dragged 
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to meetings of the city’s Civil Service Commission 
when he first took office. But such was his education 
in four years on the job that this year, as a United 
States Senator, he has introduced legislation—en- 
dorsed by the National Civil Service League—which 
would place all federal personnel matters directly 
under the President, with the Civil Service Com- 
mission retained only as a policing agency to enforce 
the merit system. The danger of patronage abuses 
is still very real on any level of government, and it 
is questionable whether this proposal would work out 
as intended. Nevertheless, it is a proposal, and any 
proposal is better than none because it draws atten- 
tion to the problem. 

Perhaps civil servants are not too unlike the 
workers in the famous Western Electric experiment 
who increased their productivity no matter what was 
done to them simply because they were finally getting 
some attention. Our present civil-service law has come 
down almost unchanged from the nineteenth century, 
an age that was fervently persuaded of the efficacy 
of invisible hands and automatic forces which would 
set things right if only they were left free to operate. 
We know now that things are not quite that simple. 
The civil service has suffered from a most unsalutary 
neglect. We had better realize that things are not 
good enough and not going to get better unless we 
set out to make them so. What civil service needs 
most is public understanding and due respect. 


1. Have each class member submit a list of cases in which he has been treated 
rudely by (1) public and (2) private employees. Have a committee classify 
and summate these and see what generalizations can be made. Have the class 


criticize the report. 


2. Have a report on bureaucracy (consult Max Weber, Talcott Parsons, Robert 


Merton, and others). 


3. What is the relation between “bureaucracy” and “stratification” ? 
4. Why do Big Business men often make poor executives in governmental and ed- 


ucational services? 


5. Find out all the ways that have been tried or proposed for combining merit 
promotions with the security and continuity of the Civil Service. How can 
loafers and incompetents be weeded out of the Civil Service? 


Section 20 
Economics 


66. Big Business and Big Labor 


Bernard D. Nossiter 


Bernard D. Nossiter (1926- ) was born in New York City. He attended Dartmouth 
receiving his B.A. in 1947, and an M.A. from Harvard in 1948. He has pub- 
lished many articles in quality magazines. His career has been with the 
World-Telegram and Sun, 1952-55 and Washington Post since 1955. 
Economics and labor are his special field of interest. 

Among the reasons why the American economic system is neither so- 
cialistic nor capitalistic, are the peculiar relations that exist between labor 
unions and great corporations. In Europe, the unions tend to favor so- 
cialism. When they attain political power, they bring about governmental 
ownership and control of industries which are left to giant corporations 
in the United States. Here, the unions have not gone in for consumers’ 
cooperation and political action to as great an extent as they have in 
most European countries. As they. have grown richer and more powerful, 
they have emulated the corporations “by rewarding their friends and 
punishing their enemies” in both political parties. This has been fostered 
by the fact that both corporations and unions may have different interests 
in different states. The pattern has developed similarly for both interstate 
and international corporations. Leaders of Big Business and Big Labor 
have learned to get along even though “what is good for them” is not 
always so good for the public. Some unions have fallen into the hands 
of criminals who have exploited both the employers and the public. Some 
corporations have “played ball” with them almost to the point of collu- 
sion. Others, as Nossiter points out, have been well within the law, but 
in effect have collaborated to the detriment of the general economy. The 
general development has been in this direction: “What’s good for the 
great unions may also be good for the corporations,” and vice versa, but 
not so good for the public, small business, and unorganized workers. The 
myth that the unions and corporations are opponents is still widely be- 
lieved so that the threat of Mr. Truman to take over the steel industry till 
the strike was settled raised cries of horror from the union and the 
managers of the corporations alike—and also from much of the public. 
The reaction was similar to that produced by Mr. Roosevelt’s plan for 
“packing” the Supreme Court when it threatened to destroy what he re- 


garded as necessary New Deal legislation. 


Bernard D. Nossiter, “The Hidden Affair Between Big Business and Big Labor,” Harper’s Maga- 
zine (July, 1959), pp. 32-39. Reprinted by permission. 
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There are many modern myths in connection with both the economic 
and political institutions which delay and make more difficult needed 
adjustments to our rapidly changing society. It is still practically im- 
possible to convince the vast majority of Americans that our economy is 
not, and for fifty years or more has not been, a “free enterprise private 
profit-seeking capitalistic system.” 

So far no satisfactory name for the new system has been devised. Father 
Harbrecht has suggested “paraproprietal” (“Towards the Paraproprietal 
Society,” by Paul J. Harbrecht, S. J., Twentieth Century Fund, 41 E. 70th 
St., New York 21, N.Y. Introduction by Adolf A. Berle, Jr.), but it seems 
unlikely to be adopted widely. I have used “regulated corporationism and 
socialism” which is too awkward to become useful as a name. Perhaps 
“welfare state,” “socialized corporationism,” or “corporative society,” or 
some phrase not yet coined will become the name-symbol of the system 
that is emerging. 

It is possible that our economy cannot develop into a balanced system 
of socialism and quasi-public corporationism. If so, either state socialism 
or “private” corporationism may dominate the state, and thereby all the 
other institutions, so that the “garrison state,” or the “robot society,” or 
Orwell’s nightmare, 1984, may become a reality. Democracy may dis- 
appear, along with other extinct “experiments” in social organization 


such as theocracy, feudalism, aristocracy, and absolute monarchy. 


A big part of American industry is now quietly 
reshaping itself into an entirely new kind of eco- 
nomic structure. This pattern is quite different from 
anything that Adam Smith—or Karl Marx—ever 
dreamed of. It is also a flat contradiction of both the 
classical idea of competitive free enterprise, and the 
Communist theory of class war. 

In crude terms, it might be described as a sort of 

corporate syndicalism, linking big business and big 
unions into an unacknowledged partnership. The 
pattern varies greatly, of course, from one industry 
to another. Even where it is most advanced, the 
‘liaison between the supposedly rival institutions is 
far from solid. It is more often a furtive and uneasy 
alliance between the top bureaucrats of the unions 
and the corporations—an arrangement that neither 
party can publicly admit and that most of the par- 
ticipants insist is just gossip. 

But thanks to the longest-continued hearings in 
Congress—the highly publicized McClellan investiga- 
tion and the little-noticed Kefauver inquiry—a great 
body of evidence has been assembled. It points to 
two unmistakable conclusions: 

(1) The tacit collaboration between management 
and union officers has been thriving all through the 
period of postwar prosperity, and is still spreading. 

(2) It seems to be closely connected with rising 
prices, persistent unemployment, and slow economic 

growth. 

Like any couple, the corporate and union partners 
have their spats. Moreover, the need to conceal their 


illicit if pleasurable goings-on requires them periodi- 
cally to denounce each other. And, as in the most 
harmonious affairs, there is a master and his mate. 
The company executives get the most money, as 
shown by a glance at the relative incomes and capital 
gains of such pairs as Roger Blough, chairman of 
U. S. Steel, and David McDonald, president of the 
United Steelworkers; or Jack L. Smead, president 
of Consolidated Freightways, and James R. Hoffa, 
president of the Teamsters Union. 

In some of the biggest industries, romance has not 
yet blossomed. Frederic Donner, chairman of Gen- 
eral Motors, for example, won’t be dancing around 
Maypoles with Walter Reuther, president of the 
United Auto Workers, for a long time to come. But 
if this prospect seems fantastic, remember that John 
L. Lewis—once the villain of industry in general and 
coal in particular—has become the hero of every 
major coal producer, as well as of those miners who 
are still digging coal. 

The current goings-on in the steel industry would 
seem to belie this analysis. The union and the com- 
panies have been verbally belting each other with 
apparent enthusiasm as their wage contract runs to 
an end on June 30. But appearances can be de- 
ceiving. Economists recall that the industry forced 
a strike in 1946 to pry loose a price increase from 
OPA. Many suspect that the periodic outbursts of 
industrial warfare are a cover under which the com- 
panies only appear to resist wage increases. Then, 
after a comparatively brief strike to work down the 


inventories steel customers have built up in fear of 
a stoppage, the companies “reluctantly” settle for a 
substantial increase in wages and fringe benefits. 
Finally, as John Kenneth Galbraith of Harvard has 
pointed out, the companies use this settlement as an 
excuse to boost prices enough to cover the wage 
increase several times. 


. . . . . 

Why executives like higher prices 

But why should the corporate managers be so will- 
ing to see prices rise? 

A Washington investment adviser, Eugene Havas, 
recently supplied an answer. Share prices largely 
reflect earnings and dividends. As earnings go up, 
stock prices go up. And thanks to stock options, 
Havas has noted, the corporate managers can get 
handsome rewards from rising stock prices. They 
can and often do vote themselves options on large 
blocks of their company’s stock. 

For example, U. S. Steel last year gave 120 of its 
executives options on 151,100 shares at $55. This 
spring, the stock had risen $40 a share above this. 
Any time a top Steel executive needed cash, he picked 
up his telephone, told the company treasurer to issue 
him a few thousand of his optioned shares, and told 
his broker to sell them at market price. Thus our 
executive cleared $40 a share with two telephone 
calls—and without investing a cent of his own money. 
And if he can wait six months and one day before 
calling his broker, he will be taxed no more than 25 
per cent on his profit because it is a long-term 
capital gain. 

Since the stock profit depends on investors’ esti- 
mates of the corporation’s future profits, the man- 
agers with options have a vested interest in raising 
prices to increase their company’s earnings. 

An instructive case was cited by John Blair, the 
economist for Kefauver’s antitrust subcommittee. He 
calculates that the net profits per ton for U. S. Steel 
rose from $7.47 in the first quarter of 1953 to $19.31 
in the fourth quarter of 1958. At the same time, 
U. S. Steel was producing at 102.1 per cent of capac- 
ity in the first 1953 quarter and at only 72.7 per cent 
in the last 1958 quarter. 

This remarkable result has earned U. S. Steel a 
new status in stock-market letters. (“No longer a cy- 
clical stock,” the tipsters write, “but a steady growth 
equity like A.T.&T., with the capital appreciation 
potential of a pioneering chemical company.” ) This 
is in part a tribute to Steel’s great technological 
strides which have displaced thousands of workers 
by more efficient machines. It is also a tribute to 
Steel’s price leadership. From 1947 to 1958, the 
wholesale price of finished steel products soared 101 
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per cent; in the same period, all wholesale manu- 
facturing prices advanced only 32 per cent. 

The great oil and auto producers, also marvels of 
technological efficiency, have enjoyed results nearly 
as spectacular. 

But in steel, autos, and other industries trying to 
imitate their success, the unions have economists 
with sharp pencils, too—so labor had to get a slice of 
the pie. In some cases, it appears that the pie was 
consciously and amicably divided by rationalists like 
Hoffa. In other cases, notably autos, the heritage of 
opposition and the personality of the dominant cor- 
poration and union leaders has prevented anything 
but an unconscious parallelism of interest. In either 
case, the result was the same: wages in these indus- 
tries went up, prices generally went up even more; 
and both corporate and union managers could blame 
the other for the result. 


In brief, circumstances have dictated what one 
reporter has called a quiet revolution in economic 
thought among Washington’s most thoughtful offi- 
cials. This revolution has three leading ideas: 

(1) Oligopoly, not competition, has become the 
dominant mode of American economic life. In their 
search for profits, oligopolists tend to restrain pro- 
duction and employment and raise prices. 

(2) The traditional antagonism between unions 
and management in oligopolistic or concentrated in- 
dustries is disappearing. Conscious and unconscious 
collusion takes its place, lifting wages for some and 
prices (including stock prices) for others. 

(3) The public interest in economic affairs has 
long ago been established in theory and practice. 
Business enjoys outright subsidies, plus hidden sub- 
sidies like tariffs and tax gimmicks, and makes large 
sales to government. Unions are also supported 
by government through complex codes guaranteeing 
organizing and bargaining rights. Therefore, it is 
no real departure to insist on a public interest in the 
key wage and price decisions. j 


Prophet of the revolution 


Even quiet revolutions have a book, and the text 
for this one is now being written. Its author is a 
little-remembered economist from New Deal days, 
Gardiner C. Means. Unhappy at group-think, he 
recently resigned from a shrewd business-backed 
organization, the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, to write his book alone in Vienna, Vir- 
ginia. 

It was Means who invented the concept of ad- 
ministered prices back in 1935. The theory under- 
lay some of the work of O’Mahoney’s Temporary 
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National Economic Commission—the last body to 
make a really thorough investigation of how the 
American economy works. 

But then three economists attacked the adminis- 
tered price notion in scholarly journals in 1941 and 
1942 asserting that prices are really set in the mar- 
ket, and with the coming of the war the debate 
halted; the nation set about defeating the Fascists, 
making money and, later, crusading against Com- 
munism. 

Immediately after the war, advanced economic 
thought turned to the mathematical arabesques of 
the econometricians (at Harvard’s graduate school 
in 1947-48 a student had no future as an economist 
without integral calculus). 

Thinkers who suggested that chromium-loaded cars 
were not the answer to Communism were liable to 
be hailed before hostile investigating committees; 
unionists who detected a softening in their leaders 
were barred from jobs. 

But in 1955 and 1956, the iconoclastic John Blair, 
one-time assistant chief economist of the Economic 
Division of the Federal Trade Commission, rebutted 
the three economists who had attacked Means. Then 
Blair became Kefauver’s chief economist; and in the 
summer of 1957, a lengthy inquiry relying on case 
studies of administered pricing was started by Ke- 
fauver’s subcommittee. It went on almost unnoticed 
except by the business press. 

Meanwhile, Galbraith—the witty Harvard profes- 
sor who annoys his colleagues by writing so well— 
was producing his influential book, The Affluent 
Society. Among other things, it raised many ques- 
tions about the conventional economic wisdom. Gal- 
braith’s point was underscored by the postwar’s 
sharpest recession, the 1957-58 slump in which prices 

« actually kept on rising. 

There was more heresy at the annual tong meeting 
of economists at Chicago in December. Professors 
John Lewis of Indiana and Ben Lewis of Oberlin, 
along with Blair, made new contributions to the 
administered price idea. In January Means took 
time out from his book to present some simple charts 
to Kefauver’s committee. They argued that the re- 
cent inflation was a new kind, caused by concen- 
trated industries (those dominated by a few firms) 
raising their prices in the face of falling demand. In 
contrast, Means showed that the competitive in- 
dustries, with many producers, were behaving ac- 
cording to Adam Smith’s precepts, lowering prices 
as demand dropped. 


“se 


Few economists would rely on trust-busting to 
achieve the major economic goals. They think that 


dissolution to restore competition will not work and 
that antitrust laws cannot really bust trusts. 

As Galbraith told the Kefauver subcommittee, “To 
suppose that the antitrust laws will work the kind of 
revolution which will reconcile full employment with 
price stability is out of the question. This would 
mean a wholesale revision in industrial structure—a 
wholesale disintegration of existing business units.” 

This does not mean that anyone wants to repeal 
the Sherman and Clayton Acts. The biggest violators 
defend them largely because they serve as an excuse 
to do nothing more. Less interested observers would 
retain the laws because, as Galbraith said, “They 
bring the conscience of the community to bear on 
the problem of economic power. - . - And thus they 
restrain the strong firm in its relation with weaker 
customers, suppliers, and competitors.” 


Government price-fixing? 

What then? Thinking in academic and political 
circles is now being drawn to some form of public 
intervention in the key price and wage decisions. 
However there is almost universal opposition to di- 
rect controls over wages and prices. Instead a kind 
of middle ground between free markets and controls 
is being sought. This would be a remote but non- 
coercive relative of the processes which now decide 
public-utility prices. 

Galbraith, one of the first to suggest this, lays 
down three principles for such intervention. It 
should, he says, be: 

(1) Limited—it should apply only to firms and 
unions in concentrated industries which have a de- 
cisive share of the market power. 


(2) Simple—perhaps a government panel should 


require these corporations and unions to justify in 
advance each proposed price and wage increase. 
The panel would then make specific recommenda- 
tions in the light of agreed-on national goals. 

Just what criteria would be used to determine a 
“justified” increase is a puzzler. Business critics of 
the idea have said that inability to spell out these 
criteria will make the scheme unworkable. Since the 
corporation will likely argue that it needs the in- 
crease to restore a past level of profits or to fatten 
its present inadequate earnings, the “just” price im- 
plies a “just” profit rate. And any such notion fright- 
ens the corporate managers. 

On the other side, the unions contend that the 
proposal could lead to great industrial unrest. Smart 
corporation lawyers, it is said, would tie any price 
change to periods when wage contracts expire. Then, 
the union could be foreclosed from getting any in- 
crease until lengthy arguments had been settled, 
perhaps in court. Meanwhile, workers would grum- 


ble at being asked to continue work under their 
expired contract until the lawyers all had their day. 

(3) Conciliatory fact-finding—at least at first we 
might rely on panel findings to mobilize public opin- 
ion to serve as a restraint on union and corporate 
managers. If this did not work, then sanctions or 
penalties would be in order. 

Some of the obvious respondents before such a 
panel would be Donner’s General Motors (51 per 
cent of 1958 auto output) and Walter Reuther’s 
United Auto Workers; Blough’s U. S. Steel (29 per 
cent of ingot capacity) and McDonald’s Steel- 
workers; Ralph Cordiner’s General Electric Co. 
(owned 16 per cent of the electrical machinery in- 
dustry’s assets in 1947, the last year in which data 
was compiled) and James Carey’s International 
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Union of Electrical Workers. Trailing along with 
price leaders would likely be Ford, Chrysler, Bethle- 
hem Steel, Republic Steel, Westinghouse, Western 
Electric (an American Telephone and Telegraph 
subsidiary), and Radio Corp. of America. With their 
leaders, they dominate autos, steel, and electrical 
machinery—the industries that Means has shown ac- 
counted for the lion’s share of the wholesale price 
rises since 1953. 

So far, big industry and big labor have recoiled 
in horror from this idea. There are some notable 
exceptions. Reuther, for example, is a vigorous, long- 
time supporter. A few executives in one of the 
smartest steel companies think government inter- 
vention is inevitable. Incidentally, this corporation 
is one of the ten biggest producers. 


1. What are the differences between “oligopoly” and “monopoly”? 
2. Why is this a myth: “Competition is the life of trade”? 
3. Have a report on “The Myth of GNP.” (See John K. Galbraith, The Affluent 


Society.) 


4. Why do you suppose Khrushchev got along better with “capitalists” than with 
labor leaders on his visit to the United States? 

5. In what sense is our economic system neither very “free” nor very “enter- 
prising”? What evidence can you give that managers are not always primarily 


would this be true? 


interested in the financial welfare of the stockholders? Under what conditions 


67. Magical Art in Business 


Hugh Dalziel Duncan 


Hugh Dalziel Duncan (1909- 


) was born in Bo'ness, Scotland. His parents emi- 


grated to America in 1909 and settled in Chicago. Duncan took his college 
education at Drake University receiving the A.B. in 1931; M.A. from the 


University of Chicago in 1933; and Ph.D. in 1948. During World War II, 
he enlisted as a private and rose to become an intelligence officer. After 
the war, he engaged in real estate, made sufficient earnings to retire in 
1957, and is now devoting his time to writing, teaching, and community 
service. He is the author of Chicago as a Literary Center: 1885 to 1920 
(Ph.D. thesis) (1948) ; Language and Literature in Society (1958) ; Social 
Hierarchy: Communication and Social Order in Art and Society (1960) ; 
and The Maxims of la Rochefoucauld (1960). These works are part of a 


Hugh Dalziel Duncan, Language and Literature in Society (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1953), parts of Chapter II. Reprinted by permission. 
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life-time project, The Civilization of the Middle West. He has also con- 
tributed to scholarly journals and has written essays for several books. 

In Part One of his excellent book, Mr. Duncan discusses literature as 
Great Art, Magical Art, Make-believe Art, and as a Social Institution. 
Literature is one of the fine arts—the sum of them (painting, sculpture, 
music, architecture, oratory, drama, and the dance) make up the general 
institution of Art. Great Art, in all media, is concerned with a conscious, 
reasoned, and moving presentation of the ends and means of action, es- 
pecially as they pertain to basic questions about the nature of the universe 
and man’s place in it. 

Great Art is great because it deals with serious, persistent problems of 
man in all times and places. If the thought and techniques of the artist 
are new, skilful, and exciting to the imagination of serious men in all times 
and places, the art endures and is great art. “Magical Art” is practical in 
that people know what they want but not how to get it, so they resort to 
symbolical substitutes for the real thing. They use symbolic incantations, 
hoping and believing it will help them to get what they want. The ends 
are known but the means are irrational and substitutive. ‘“Make-believe 
Art” is impractical since it is unrelated to reality both as to means and 
ends. It is wishful thinking and fantasy escapism. 

Great Art uses factual imagination, and plausible, persuasive thought to 
throw light upon the serious and enduring means-ends problems of life. 
Magical Art is based on strong belief, hope, and desire and is relatively 
unaffected by reason, though rationalization, pseudo-reason, sophistry, 
analogy, and illogic are commonly employed. Make-believe Art is escape 
into unreality, into fantasy, the realm where “if wishes were horses, 
beggars would ride”—and they do. In Great Art, we confront reality and 
try to understand it with all our resources—intellectual and technological ; 
to control it if we can, to endure it and adapt ourselves to it if we must. 
Magical Art tries to manipulate reality, usually with inadequate means. 
Make-believe Art tries to escape reality or construct a dream-reality 
nearer to the heart’s desire. 

Perhaps the most highly developed and sociopathic form of magical 
art in our society is advertising and salesmanship which I define as the 
art of selling people what they don’t want and don’t need for prices they 
can’t afford to pay. It may be a necessary part of our “capitalistic” econ- 
omy while it is maturing to the point where businessmen are professional 
men whose ethics are to produce the most goods and services of the highest 
possible quality for the least possible cost in human effort and physical- 
biological resources. 

Veblen was talking about the magical arts of stimulating consumption 
in his classic Theory of the Leisure Class (1899). He castigated the leisure 
class with satire and contempt veiled in a verbiage as esoteric as the tem- 
pestuous style of Carlyle. More recently John K. Galbraith has returned to 
the same theme (The Affluent Society, 1958) with wit and satire, criticizing 
“educated incapacity” and the myth of GNP—which produces an exag- 
gerated illusion of “prosperity” by an ever-increasing flood of what Ruskin 
called “illth” in contrast to true wealth. Other economists like Hobson, 
Tawney, Pigou, and the Webbs in England, and Veblen, Patten, and Stuart 
Chase in America have preached the same gospel, but the mantle of them all 
seems to have fallen on the shoulders of Galbraith, the present interpreter 
of*a nonprofit (or human welfare) industrial society. 

Duncan’s general theme is the sociological analysis of literature. We 
have selected parts of his discussion of magical art in business, mainly as 
it is used in commercial art, the art of making consumption sacred and 
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satisfying. It is also true, of course, that there is much Magical Art and 
Make-believe Art (they often are closely related) in political, religious, 
recreational, and even educational and scientific activities. 


The American businessman, alone among modern 
plutocrats, understood how to make buying and 
selling into community drama. In Chicago from 
1875 to 1915, he developed great bazaars under 
glass (the “Chicago window” of Sullivan) for daily 
shopping, elaborate transportation routes (boule- 
vards, elevated railways, streetcars, busses) which 
guaranteed a maximum of visibility of business wares 
(the block plan in city layout insures four sides for 
shop windows), and seized control of every form of 
mass media of communication for the development 
of the greatest magical art of modern times: adver- 
tising. His only American competitors in these skills 
have been politicians. In Europe the politician is no 
longer a competitor but a master of the businessman. 
The rise of Hitler, whose profound understanding 
of popular art (both Hitler and Goebbels were artists 
in their younger days) was unequaled in modern 
times, made it clear that political art was now to 
challenge business art for supremacy as community 
drama. Even in America, where business still con- 
trols mass media of communication, the content of 
popular art is shifting from depictions of buying and 
selling (as in advertising art) to dramatizations of 
political action. Until stories of business enterprise 
regain front-page position (as from 1875 to 1929) 
or department-store sales are reported as news stories, 
business interests will lose power to those who do 
fill such space. The struggle between business and 
politics for control of magic art and the media for 
its distribution is not simply a struggle over propa- 
ganda but a struggle for the will of modern man. 
For whoever controls magical art controls community 
will. 

. . . Business leaders in America use magic art to 
glorify consumption so that as we consume we will 
achieve a state of euphoria sufficient to sustain a high 
level of business enterprise. Where we buy and sell to 
one another, euphoria can be maintained only if 
related to very basic needs (as the businessman re- 
lates his wares to status and sexual success). But 
whether in purge trials, western movies, stories of 
love, crime, war, or money, while the value of the 
end is never in doubt, the problem remains of how 
to struggle successfully against powerful enemies, of 
how to keep up courage as we compete for success 
in love, war, sports, or in getting money. To solve 
this we turn to magic art. 

The purest form of magical art in American so- 
ciety is commercial art. Our commercial artists and 


popular artists of all kinds depict lavish consumption 
of goods and services as a necessary part of the good 
life. In the work of such artists there are few ascetic 
heroes, These artists are concerned with making 
their publics aware of what it feels like to be highly 
skilled in the consumption of goods and services as 
related to the American ideal of an ever increasing 
standard of living. The popular artist does not ques- 
tion whether it is good for people to dress lavishly, 
move about at great speed in luxurious vehicles, 
dwell in great country estates or smartly designed 
town apartments, or court amid the glitter of hotel 
or night-club dancing rooms. On the contrary, he 
depicts these objects and situations in such a way 
that we desire them. We feel powerful, beautiful, 
or secure as we read these depictions, because we 
relate these feelings to successful action in our so- 
ciety. 

Competition in our society cannot be explained in 
economic terms alone. We want things because other 
people have them or cannot have them, as the case 
may be. The satisfactions derived from consumption 
and production are derived from the social roles we 
play as producers and consumers. The higher we 
move in our class structure, the less consumption can 
be understood in terms of physiology, or production 
in terms of engineering. We cannot understand 
competition unless we know what is considered good 
form by those competing. What we call the “rules” 
of the business game must be complemented by an 
understanding of the “styles” of the game, if we are 
to understand forms of competition. We gain honor 
in competition as we succeed in getting more of what 
everyone is after by what are considered proper 
means. The artist is used by the American business- 
man to create and sustain dignified forms of con- 
sumption in dress, eating, travel, shelter, love-making, 
and amusement. People use goods and services as 
symbols of success, but success must be achieved 
through competing openly. We do not admire those 
whose excellence we cannot relate to some such 
kind of competitive experience. 

We ask our popular artists to give form to experi- 
ence, not as contemplation or reflection over ends, 
but as competition for ends. The experience of love, 
money, or power may be depicte in various ways 
and in various combinations, but it is the struggle 
for success, not the quality of success (or failure) 
which is stressed in our popular literature. The in- 
fluence of this art on consumption arises out of the 
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reciprocity between competition as a value and the 
ways in which popular art teaches us to express this 
competition in forms approved by our society. Pop- 
ular art serves to organize our society because it gives 
forms to competition which can be used widely in 
the symbolic phases of business and political action. 
In using these forms we learn how to obtain a 
maximum amount of satisfaction from various ways 
of competing. This, in turn, strengthens the complex 
of institutions around popular art which are able 
to give us satisfactions of this kind. 

Magical art in America is used by women to help 
them spend properly. William Dean Howells’ admo- 
nition to young American writers to remember they 
were writing by and large for women was attacked 
by later writers not because it was untrue but because 
it,was painful. The assignment to women of leading 
roles in the various rites, rituals, and dramas of con- 
sumption requires of our magical arts that our erotic 
life, far from becoming “otherworldly” (as when 
sex is linked with religion or aestheticism) , becomes 
closely related to the drama of consumption within 
the various classes in our society. Glamour is “big 
business,” as we say in America. This linkage be- 
tween sex and consumption of goods and services 
illustrates a device common to all magic. Magical art 
must have a greatly desired end, goal, or purpose in 
view before it can begin its work. The magical artist 
cannot begin his spell by discussing whether a man 
should desire a rich woman or what the results of 
satisfying this desire might be under certain con- 
ditions. 

Popular artists move their characters about in 
scenes where the consumption of goods and services, 
people eating at great banquets, drinking at lavishly 
decorated bars, making love intensively but dis- 
creetly in “gorgeous” rooms, dominate the actions 
of the characters themselves. The quality of love, 
any conscious attempt to explore the meaning of 
love (as undertaken in great art), is no concern 
of the dealer in magic art. The portrayal of the 
businessman as he travels in great luxury, sits behind 
an enormous desk in a vast office, into which clients, 
customers, sons, daughters, or subordinates are 
ushered by incredibly beautiful secretaries, is an 
attempt to “glamorize,” not to spiritualize or to 
analyze, business life. 

Magical commercial art may be very literal, as in 
the photograph of a “real” mother eating a box of 
chocolates sent by a dutiful son on one of our rit- 
ual days of consumption, Mother’s Day; but one 
type of mother is selected from among many pos- 
sible types. Thus far in American society she is 
usually a white-haired, ruddy-skinned, elderly lady, 
of marked Anglo-Saxon type. Further, one type of 


scene for showing mother in the act of eating our 
gift is selected. By bold selection of what we call 
“characteristic? features and suppression of all oth- 
ers, the commercial artist, in his role as magician, 
knows that he makes us feel a certain way. He 
knows, more specifically, that Americans dignify cer- 
tain feminine roles more than others. The symbol of 
mother not as madonna or as any kind of “earthly” 
image but as a cherished and efficient consumer of 
goods and services will charge us with intense de- 
grees of feelings for certain kinds of practical action. 
Magical art gives us full confidence in our ability 
to achieve certain goals because it charges symbols 
used in connection with these goals with great power. 
Obviously, there are limits to what symbols alone 
can do. Magic art, to succeed, must relate to basic 
needs of sex, hunger, and status. But these same 
needs, in turn, can be satisfied only through forms 
of expression given us in our society. Once eroticism 
is connected to consumption, once the most desirable 
type of woman becomes the skilled consumer, as in 
popular arts, the “proper” satisfaction of our erotic 
needs becomes possible only in terms of how we re- 
late to women who are proficient in these roles. 

Other capitalistic nations know the “science” of 
production, that is, how to plan assembly lines and 
to distribute’ products, but our businessmen know 
something more, namely, how to arouse incentives 
which lead to high consumption of goods and serv- 
ices. Socialistic administrators shift economic drama 
from consumption to production. Consumption is 
arranged, classified, and allotted to certain groups 
on the basis of various determinants of need. It is 
assumed that people will know what they want and 
that they will want more than they need (or more 
than the state can satisfy), hence there is little use 
in urging people to develop new wants. In place of 
this, workers are urged or coached to find what the 
socialists have called “joy in work.” We have songs 
of steel production, dramas about labor Herculeses 
who attain prodigious rates of productivity, murals 
depicting great industrial plants, statues of workers, 
and factories designed to dignify and make pleasur- 
able the whole drama of work. 

In a rapidly expanding economy during periods 
of peace, we stress both production and consumption. 
William Dean Howells shows us the perplexities of 
the Laphams in trying to learn proper ways to con- 
sume. At the same period writers glorify labor and 
the drama of work. American popular arts are rich 
in songs about working on the railroad, picking cot- 
ton, and working ships. Thoreau and Whitman wel- 
comed railroads, telegraph lines, and commerce. 
Whitman's songs of occupations dramatize produc- 
tion. Where consumption is dramatized, it is done 


by writers like James or Wharton, those whom we 
think of as “society” writers or those who write for 
popular magazines read by women whose status de- 
pends on skill in proper consumption of goods and 
services produced by American industry. In contrast 
to French and English literature of the same period, 
American literature (and much American social in- 
quiry) dignified production, not consumption. Thus 
Veblen, who, as an economist, was aware that to 
attain high levels of production we must have high 
levels of consumption, dignified labor, yet debased 
bourgeois consumption to a kind of mad buffoonery. 

American capitalism has not yet found a champion 
of Whitman’s or Veblen’s stature for the glories of 
consumption. Much is said about the Puritan ethic 
of work, and we still dignify the producer; yet, with- 
out luxury or what we consider our ever increasing 
standard of living, American economy could not 
exist. The business community holds it entirely hon- 
orable to spend for goods and services in so far as 
these are consumed in styles set by the plutocracy. 
Socialists, on the other hand, condemn such con- 
sumption as wasteful. Christian morality (especially 
among Europeans) is invoked to condemn our “ac- 
quisitive society,” “American materialism,” “the pur- 
suit of the almighty dollar.” Our priests conduct 
jeremiads against luxury. In American society, how- 
ever, asceticism has been related to consumption, not 
to production. The business heroes of the last cen- 
tury were frugal, careful spenders in their private 
lives. In their corporate and industrial lives they 
were prodigious spenders, but, since such spending 
was for “the good of the business” and not to “satisfy 
the whims (tastes) of an individual,” it was con- 
sidered good. 

Our style of acting out business roles is based on 
the enjoyment and dignifying of competition as an 
ultimate good, as we see in English and American 
traditions of sportsmanship. In England the gentle- 
man has been distinguished in popular literary de- 
pictions by sportsmanship, in which the idea of fair- 
ness serves as a counterweight to the idea of duty. 
In America the same social type is distinguished by 
“being a good sport,” but the social referent for this 
is somewhat different. With us this means a type of 
openhandedness, of generosity, of warmth expressed 
not because we have abjured the world and its de- 
lights but because we accept them and, while doing 
so, deem it good to share these delights with others. 
The counterweight to this is that we earn through 
competing with one another. What we give away 
or what we lavish on others in the practice of hos- 
pitality is again a form of competition. Entertaining 
is a way of showing how we (that is our family) are 
doing in the highly competitive process of keeping 
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up with our neighbors, who, in turn, keep up with 
us. 

The American gentleman in popular literature is 
depicted so, not because his sportsmanship leads to 
playing the game for the sake of the game, but be- 
cause it leads him to consume the winnings of the 
game in a social manner. Rockefeller was expected to 
compete sharply and shrewdly with his fellow-men, 
but he was expected to share the results. This sharing 
must be expressed, however, through indications of 
ability to consume and in terms of standards of con- 
sumption set by the plutocracy. But, whatever these 
standards of consumption may be, they are based on 
some competitive situation which is not controlled 
but free, although it is assumed that, once in power, 
everyone will try to establish a monopoly of the 
means by which he obtained this power. Thus, in 
considering propaganda, most Americans are very 
tolerant of ballyhoo as long as there is relatively free 
competition between various propagandas, but, once 
it is believed that some institution has monopolized 
the channels of persuasion, hostility is aroused. 


Our magical art places no inhibition on spending. 
Everyone (even the child) is urged to buy. Every- 
thing is arranged for sale. Even status insignia can 
be rented, not as for a masquerade, but for actual use 
in public. Formal dress clothes, expensive cars, all 
the trappings of plutocratic status, even escorts 
trained in bourgeois social graces (where to spend 
for what effect), are available at various levels of 
sophistication—and rental. For those who desire not 
to be plutocrats for a night in café society but for a 
day amid “private” scenes of glory, caterers and 
social secretaries supply food, wine, a complete cast 
of “guests,” servants, entertainers, private detectives, 
and scenes for entertainment ranging from great 
estates to hotel suites. 

This is not like the make-believe of a child in 
mother’s clothes who plays “grown-up” as she struts 
before the mirror. Here the child is content to express 
the wish as in a dream, not to enact a role among 
others in daily life. Rental of plutocratic status in- 
signia is an enactment, a status boast, played not 
only to express a wish for higher status but to keep our 
will resolute as we endure status deprivations conse- 
quent upon disqualifications based on wealth, religion, 
sex, age, race, etc. (There are always some hin- 
drances to status achievement.) Bourgeois snobbery 
serves to keep the parvenu distant, yet distant ina 
moment of majesty in which the parvenu, while 
filled with awe, does not give way to despair and 
give up his quest for status. Traditional orders own 
their symbols of majesty and are protected in their 
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use by custom and law. If an army officer or priest 
finds me assuming the dress of his order, he does not 
snub me, he calls the police. The plutocrat cannot 
do this. As long as I can pay the rent for his status 
trappings, he can keep me distant only through 
snobbery, He cannot deny me the right to appear 
richer than I am, for this would restrict my use of 
his status symbols to make-believe, as in the fairy 
tale. He cannot sneer at my vulgarity in assuming 
his status through the use of money alone, for if he 
degrades money he degrades himself. He accepts my 
boast in terms of money, not as lese majesty, but as 
a plea, an act of courtship, where imitation is never 
mockery but always flattery. The snob tells me I am 
not yet fit company, not that I cannot ever become 
so. Thus status boasting is carried on not to substitute 
symbolic for real action but to inspire us to endure 
snobbery from those whose status we desire. We do 
not object to snobbery as long as it fills us with 
majesty and awe. For the public glory of the pluto- 
crat is our private glory, a moment of fear and 
trembling, before those whose social position we de- 
sire and who alone can elevate us to it through 
sharing their symbols with us. 


Ways of enduring failure in the heroics of pluto- 
cratic consumption illustrate how failure can become 
a virtue through processes peculiar to magic art. 
American academicians, who must dress, eat, and 
house themselves in styles set by middle-class business 
families but who, at best, can offer only feeble imi- 
tations, make business styles of consumption “vulgar,” 
business norms of efficiency ludicrous, the pursuit of 
wealth “materialistic.” Various stratagems are em- 
ployed to point up the poor taste of business wives, 
the stupidity of the businessman, his lack of wit, 
etc. Inability to make money, botching up household 
accounts, spending beyond one’s means, being in 
debt, becoming an easy mark for salesmen, going 
about with uncut hair (or closely cropped hair), not 
wearing hats, wearing work clothes to class, drink- 
ing cheap (but “presumptuous”) wines, riding old 
bicycles, and other behavior current in Academia, far 
from being a mark of stupidity or depravity (as they 
might be in the business world), are considered 
highly proper. The unshorn professor is not unkempt. 
The student who wears dirty flannels and scuffed 
saddle shoes is “rugged” and proletarian, the coed 
without makeup who wears cowboy jeans and thus 
scorns the Hollywood touch is “sincere” and “hon- 
est.” 

The academician can, of course, revolt against the 
businessman, just as the businessman can accept 
heavier burdens of “deficit financing” and raise the 


salary of his professors. But these are extraordinary 
measures, taken only in moments of despair or fear. 
The academician, by and large, still prefers to stay 
within the middle class, the businessman to consider 
the pay of his teachers deficit financing and to so- 
cialize such losses through allowing every citizen to 
share and share alike in school taxes. Unwilling to 
revolt, unable to spend in proper business style, 
doomed to containment in a way of life which he 
has neither means nor talent to sustain, and yet un- 
able to dignify his daily role as a member of a great 
corporate structure through symbols of identification, 
such as uniforms, vestments, or clerical dress, the 
academician cultivates a “failure story” as a counter- 
poise to the businessman’s “success story.” In this 
literature only the underpaid are really heroic. 
. . . . . a 

Magic art casts its spell alike over parvenus and 
intellectuals, who must endure the snubs of their 
plutocrats, the one because he does not yet know 
how to spend properly, the other because he cannot 
spend at all. For those who succeed in getting money, 
the kind of magical art we see in the New Yorker 
strengthens the will to elegance and refinements, for 
those who fail and try to make peace with failure, 
higher claims for sensitivity, taste, wit, and under- 
standing. By processes typical of symbolic trans- 
figuration, failure becomes a higher social virtue than 
success. In the play within a play we see developing 
in the New Yorker, each set of characters uses the 
other, the one to vindicate his success with money 
through elegant expenditure which will legitimize 
claim for entry into established elite life, the other 
to vindicate his failure to get money because of too 
great refinement and high cultural ideals. For the 
businessman, reading the New Yorker is a moment 
of release from the strain of business piety; for the 
academician and those who are in, but not of, business 
society, it offers a sense of dignity, even honor, in 
failure. 

In no sense is such art make-believe. It is magic, 
the magic we all need, savage and sophisticate alike, 
to inspire us to endure hardships attendant upon 
status struggles. The intellectual is no more immune 
from this magic than the child, Even scientists carry 
on inquiries whose end brings terror and death be- 
cause they believe in science. Whenever we exhort 
ourselves to a success we cannot question because of 
blind faith, we are under the spell of magic art. Such 
art is not peculiar to primitive life. It is a resource 
of language and arises whenever human beings seek 
to persuade one another (and, in so doing, them- 
selves) to achieve valued ends, Magical phases of 
language must be explained in terms of language art 
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itself. For, obviously, if magic arises in language, determine our roles. Symbols hallowed by status 
language must be a cause as well as an effect. Thus, glory determine the kind of status experience possible 
as in all social experience, the forms of communica- to us, for only in and through them can we experience 
tion available to us in playing our community roles status at all. 


Things to Think About 


Vp 
2. 


3. 


Discuss: “Russia stresses production while we stress consumption.” 

What is “production of illth’? Is there any agreement in class on what is 
“illth” ? Make a list of things 60 per cent or more agree are “illth.” 

Could our economy function without modern methods of advertising and sales- 
manship? 


. Find all the examples you can of “magical art” in politics, religion, and all the 


other major institutions. 


. Discuss: (1) “Everything has its price,” and (2) “Every man has his price.” 


Both true? Both false? One true, one false? Which? Why (in all cases) ? 


68. Pitchman and Business Man 
Charles W. Morton/ William L. Copithorne 


Charles Walton Morton (1899- ) was born in Omaha, Nebraska. He attended 


Williams College 1918-20, and after college, became a newspaper re- 
porter and magazine writer. Since 1941, he has been the associate editor 
of The Atlantic Monthly (Accent on Living). An author of many articles 
and books, he wrote Frankly, George (1951) ; How to Protect Yourself 
Against Women and other Vicissitudes (1951); and A Slight Sense of 
Outrage (1955). 

William L. Copithorne (1916- ) was born in Somerville, Massachu- 
setts. He received an A.B. from Harvard College in 1938, and an A.M. 
from Harvard University in 1948. During World War II, he was a cryp- 
tographer with the USAAF. His teaching background includes Ruston 
Academy, Havana, Cuba 1938-42; instructor of English, Harvard College, 
1946-48; summer teaching at University of Havana, 1946-49; and 
assistant professor of English literature, Kenyon College, 1948-51. Since 
1951, he has been in business and is currently in public relations with an 
oil company. He has written articles and fiction for quality magazines. 

The preceding articles on the economic institution point out some of 
its sociopathic aspects. We should not forget that our economic system is 
young compared to other institutions. In less than two centuries we have 
gone from handicraft and horse-power to automatic machines and mag- 
nitudes of energy no man could even imagine in 1800 to say nothing of 
being able to utilize any place in the United States by the flip of a switch. 

In 1852, my grandmother was born in a covered wagon somewhere be- 
tween St. Louis and Portland, Oregon. The trip took over three months, 
traveling fourteen hours a day through almost roadless Indian country. 
Now it takes only five or six hours by plane, far above the dust and heat, 


These two sketches: Copyright (October, 1957) by The Atlantic Monthly Company, Boston 16, 


Mass. pp. 187-88 and 190-91. Reprinted by permission. 
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with two thousand miles of spectacular scenery unrolling like a great map 
below. 

The amount and variety of goods now produced and consumed was as 
unimaginable in 1850 as the airplane. The result is a standard of living 
for tens of millions of ordinary American day-laborers which was im- 
possible for kings in 1850. This is something to think about and be proud 
of. It is as remarkable as the revolution that followed the discovery of 
the New World, or the outburst of population and production after Watt 
put steam, coal, and iron to work in 1769, or the age of trains, steamboats, 
and automobiles that finally eliminated the horse as a means of trans- 
portation. 

Advertising and salesmanship have been a necessary part of this great 
explosion of consumption. People have to be notified as to what goods are 
available at what prices—and perhaps nudged a bit to buy. If the demand 
does not exist or cannot be created, production is impossible. Actually, 
applying machines to salesmanship is not much different from applying 
them to production and transportation of goods. It is an open question, 
however, whether the high-powered, expensive advertising campaigns 
really “sell goods” as efficiently as the public and businessmen are led to 
believe. 

The increase of cigarette sales may be due to advertising, but it also 
may be due to the fact that people like to smoke and also to change brands 
once in a while. The proper function of advertising is to announce: “We 
have this for sale if this is what you want.” This is useful and necessary. 
Actually, all the prospective customer must know is the location of the 
store. Doctors do not have to advertise to have more business than they 
can attend to properly. Advertising is sociopathic when it promotes the 

sale of useless and even harmless things by exaggerated and even false 
claims through hysterical screaming on TV or radio and by flamboyant 
displays on the printed page. It also is sociopathic when it promotes good 
products by irrelevant, irrational, misleading and even silly appeals. “If 
you don’t buy Krackle Pops, as a Mother you're a flop!” “Johnnie Get Your 
Gun—Ask your Mom to buy you one.” 

The folk-songs of America are singing commercials; little boys know 
more of the pitchman’s lore than they know of the world they live in; 
they are faster on the draw than Billy the Kid ever was; they know 
exactly how the insides of peoples’ stomachs look with bubbling and 
boiling acids; they know the colors of the softest rainbow-hued toilet 
paper in the world; they know how hammers beat on anvils inside peoples’ 
heads, while a ham actor talks like a family doctor. And so on, ad nauseam, 
and here this nasty Latin phrase is no figure of speech. 

The unctuous announcer is becoming such a menace to the adman’s 
racket, that he now cuts right into the middle of the late-late show with 
boy chasing girl to promote a milder, air-softened, miracle-filtered smoke. 
He’s made his pitch before you realize what has interrupted the show. It 
is such advertising that destroys the reputation of the Man in the Grey 
Flannel Suit, the Huckster, the Pitchman. Perhaps it is a good thing. It 
may build up such sales resistance in the customers that all the firms 
taken in by the adman will go broke. Pay-TV with no ads may be the 
final solution. Legal restrictions may limit the amount of time, the loudness 
of the screaming, the disgusting lack of taste, the near-lies, which now 
characterize most advertising. The main difference between printed and 
TV-radio ads is that one can ignore the former more easily. 

Mr. Morton is referring to sociopathic, racketeering advertising and 
Mr. Copithorne is trying to give the caricatured businessman some aid 

and comfort. The stereotyped businessman of cinema and TV is as far 
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from reality as the TV “doctor” advising you to “stop taking whatever 
you are now taking and take whatever he is selling.” One would think 
businessmen would stop sponsoring programs that present businessmen 
as fools, crooks, and incompetents. While Morton and Copithorne are 
dealing with their topics in a light-hearted manner, there is something 
serious to think about in their brief homilies. 


TV Advertising 
Charles W. Morton 


The Federal Trade Commission has been issuing 
“complaints” recently against certain television com- 
mercials. Some of the statements made on the air- 
waves—not all, of course—verge on the extravagant, 
the Commission is discovering. One assumes the Com- 
mission had no TV set prior to the spring of this year 
but it appears to have taken advantage of the low 
prices and the ridiculously easy terms and bought one, 
with the result that since May 15, [1960] it has issued 
no less than six complaints, two of them against sham- 
poos. This does seem a rather small bag, but the FTC 
was never the agency for headlong action, and its 
monitoring unit is still new at the grim business of fer- 
reting out hyperbole in shampoo announcements, if 
that is what they can be called. As the New York 
Times story put it: “Slowly, the unit has gained eyes 
as agents are assigned to spend time before television 
screens and radio sets.” So, after being more or less 
deaf to radio for almost forty years and blind to TV 
for a decade, the FTC is now on the prowl for the 
delinquent commercial. 

One of the first to be unearthed by the FTC 
sleuths was “Helene Curtis Industries, Inc.,” which 
used “scare tactics, alarming and frightening beauty- 
conscious young girls by audio-visual representations 
to disparage competitive shampoos.” The “scare” in 
this case consisted of telling these “young girls”— 
and everyone else, one supposes—that certain other 
types of shampoo would “burn the hair.” 

It is odd to find a shampoo company and its copy 
writers falling into such a trap as an explicit state- 
ment, possessing some meaning, to which the FTC 
could object. Any TV watcher could have told them 
that the successful commercial, no matter how scary 
or false or preposterous its implications, is nothing 
but flurry and uproar in the audio, and a few quick 
flashes on the screen that come and go so fleetingly 
that no one can be sure just what he has seen. 

The meaningless shampoo commercial begins with 
an announcer shouting at the top of his lungs some- 
thing about a woman whose hair is “five times light- 
er.” On the screen, facing away from the camera, ap- 
pear two women. Their hair is ornately waved and 


curled, and just as the viewer is deciding that both 
look alike, an arrow or legend indicates that the hair 
of the woman at the left is “five times lighter,” but 
before this can be examined as a fact, the picture 
vanishes. The announcer continues shouting “five 
times lighter,” and we are confronted by what seems 
to be a close-up of a light meter, its indicator jerking 
all the way across the dial, apparently just from be- 
ing in the same studio with the “lighter” coiffure, 
which, incidentally, never does look “light.” No 
“than” ever follows the “five times lighter,” and it 
remains at all times what William Johnson, Boston 
correspondent for Time, has termed “the dangling 
comparative.” 

There comes to mind also the commercial about the 
wonderful white paint that actually looks white when 
the camera eyes it, in appalling contrast to other 
brands of white paint which—so the camera shows 
us—turn odd colors and begin to flake and peel al- 
most before they have dried. A meter or gauge of 
some kind is used to reinforce the declarations of the 
announcer, and here again we have the proposition 
that any movement of an indicator across a dial is 
proof positive that what the man is saying must be 
so. The formula is simplicity itself: Just keep on 
bellowing the same statement, while a needle is made 
to twitch across the dial or a column of mercury to 
race up or down in a tube. (“The cane you ring is 
the cane you win!”) 

At this early stage of enlightenment, the FTC may 
be unaware of the TV and radio commercials in 
which a worried woman begins a question with the 
words “Tell me, doctor,” only to be answered not 
by a doctor of anything whatever, but by an actor 
who explains learnedly the complex physiological 
blessings to be gained from stopping “taking what- 
ever you are now taking” and beginning regular 
dosages with a pill made by the actor’s employer. 
What makes this commercial practically honest is that 
the actor does not call himself a doctor, it’s the 
woman who does, and that’s just her hard luck, poor 
ignorant creature that she is. Some of the “doctor” 
commercials on TV have become so honest that the 
actor has even put aside the doctor’s white coat and 
appears in an ordinary business suit, although the 
interview still takes place in what TV producers 
believe a doctor’s office looks like. 
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Even more honest is the commercial with an actor 
in a gray smock or duster, who talks about queer 
chemical reactions that show his employer’s product 
is superior to others. He proves his point by causing 
a glass flask of the competitor’s product to turn into 
a horrid murk, while his employer’s remains clear as 
a bell, but this actor never admits that he’s a chemist 
and nobody calls him one. What could be more 
honest than that? 

But scruples of this sort seem commonplace when 
compared to the prodigious lunge toward business 
piety announced recently in a compact between the 
Chicago Daily News and automobile dealers. Between 
them they created an “Honestly Advertised Car 
Code,” and when one reads the three principles laid 
down in this renunciation, one can readily see just 
what automobile advertising in Chicago must have 
been like before the adoption of standards almost 
puritanical in their rigors. In the new arrangement, 
described in Editor & Publisher, the newspaper re- 
quires the dealer to sign a statement that he is com- 
plying with the code: 

“1, Honestly described. Any description given in 
an ad by a dealer on a specific automobile will be 
accurate.” (The attempt here is to hinder dealers 
from putting into their advertisements statements 
that are absolutely not so.) 

“2. Honestly advertised. Any car advertised will 
be at the location advertised on the day of publica- 
tion, or a bona fide bill of sale will be in the posses- 
sion of the dealer to account for the absence of any 
car.” (The dealer covenants not to advertise for sale 
a car that he does not and never did possess—that is, 
a car that doesn’t exist.) 

“3, Honestly priced. When full selling price, cash 
or terms are mentioned in a dealer’s advertisement, 
it will be the amount the car will be delivered for, 
except for taxes and license fees.” (There are other 
ways of interpreting “honestly priced,” but in this 
case “honestly priced” simply means that the price 
quoted in the advertisement is the actual price.) 


Rough Deal 
William L. Copithorne 


Businessmen are at last coming into their own. 
Long neglected as subjects for fiction in favor of 
men with more titillating occupations—brain sur- 
geons and nuclear physicists, for example—they now 
bob up regularly in best-selling novels and prize- 
winning television plays. That the average business- 
man is hard put to recognize himself in these works is 
to be expected. Doctors and scientists have experi- 
enced the same bewilderment for years. 

Actually, though, the businessman is getting a 


rough deal. Whereas professional people are most 
often portrayed as essentially noble souls—devoted 
to humanity if not to their wives and children—the 
businessman is granted few of the higher qualities. 
No dedicated Dr. Arrowsmith, he. No doted-upon 
Mr. Chips. He is never a man called Peter. At best 
he is an individual of limited vision, so obsessed with 
the notion that the business he is running should pay 
dividends to stockholders, that he has no time for his 
family and friends or for great literature and fine 
music. 

Often he is a self-serving schemer, intent on dis- 
crediting those who stand between him and the presi- 
dency of the great corporation. Business, it is clear, 
instills false values in a man, dulls his moral sense, 
and makes him insensitive to those things of the spirit 
which his brothers in the professions have both the 
time and the inclination to embrace. 

In general, the businessman fares better in the 
television play than in the novel. This is doubtless be- 
cause the theme of redemption lends itself so well 
to hour-length dramatic treatment. Here the business- 
man most usually appears as a powerful but seriously 
misguided person. In the course of the play he un- 
consciously, perhaps, hurts someone he loves. He is 
thereby made to suffer, and is thus awakened to the 
error of his ways. For years this formula has proved 
successful on both radio and television in stories 
about murderers, thieves, and dissolute sons of loving 
families. Now it appears that it can apply equally 
well to the American businessman. 

Henry Stickney, for example, has singlehandedly 
built the Turfside Glue Works into a 27-billion- 
dollar-a-year enterprise, and we see him in the open- 
ing scenes surrounded by deferential employees, ad- 
miring the rising curve on the sales chart. He has 
made a lot of money and given steady employment 
to hundreds of people in the community, but all is 
not well. “Your business has swallowed you, Henry,” 
his wife says, as he arrives home late in the evening 
after having forgotten for the fifth time that month 
his promise to take her to the Art Theater. “Your 
business has swallowed you, and it is now in the 
process of digesting you.” (Dialogue of this kind— 
repetitive, broken by pregnant pauses, and accom- 
panied by meaningful glances—is peculiar to plays 
which run for sixty or ninety minutes on the tele- 
vison screen.) 

Henry refuses to change his ways, however, and 
he keeps on working late at night, improving pro- 
ductivity at the glue works, until suddenly the means 
of redemption are given him. His son is badly hurt 
in a drunken brawl on the same evening that his 
daughter runs off with a man twice her age—both 
tragedies the result, it is made clear, of Henry’s ab- 


sorption in the glue works. Earlier that same evening 
his wife has left him, after penning a note to the 
effect that money is not all. Henry returns to an 
empty house and, in a scene that may last from one 
to three minutes, wanders miserably through the 
rooms that are filled with the symbols of his material 
success, while appropriately somber music is heard in 
the background. (A matinee idol of a generation ago 
usually takes the part of Henry, and this scene gives 
him an opportunity to exercise certain of his histri- 
onic talents that have long been decently at rest.) 

Suddenly Henry grabs a silver-handled cane, takes 
a wild swing, and sends a huge vase crashing to the 
marble floor, and we realize that understanding has 
come to him. He is redeemed. His wife, apparently 
having thought better of what she said about money, 
comes rushing in at that moment all forgiveness. The 
glue factory, she can see, has disgorged Henry. The 
son, we know, will not die; the daughter’s marriage 
can be annulled; and perhaps even the vase can be 
stuck back together again with some of Henry's glue. 
We can stay tuned for the eleven o’clock news with 
good heart. 

Why the makers of processed cheese, electrical ap- 
pliances, aluminum, and wax go on year after year 
footing the bills for plays that picture them and their 
brothers in trade as in need of redemption is a mys- 
tery that, for the peace of all concerned, is perhaps 
better left unexplored. 

With a recent notable exception or two, the novel 
presents a far bleaker picture of businessmen than 
does the television play. This is because the novelist 
not only knows that the businessman is beyond re- 
demption, but has the space and time to show why. 
With 300 pages or more to spread out in, he can il- 
lustrate in full detail the dread effects that a com- 
petitive economy has on one of its practitioners. 
Furthermore, unlike the television dramatist, who has 
an audience that he knows is more than half tempted 
to turn to Red Skelton, he is under no compulsion to 
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have his characters break vases or indulge in scenes 
of noisy hysteria which must, of course, mean a 
change of heart. 

Henry Stickney, in the hands of a novelist, always 
ends up a lonely figure behind a great walnut desk, 
son dead arid daughter and wife lost to him forever. 
And we are shown why he had such a fate coming 
to him. We learn how ambition corroded him early 
—how, while an apprentice in the horse-slaughtering 
yard of the glue works, he suffered a brief, unre- 
quited love for the daughter of the Chairman of the 
Board, and then how he quite cynically married the 
daughter of the Works Manager; and how he gained 
the presidency of the company at the age of thirty- 
two by stepping on kindly men all up the line who 
had innocently helped him rise. And we almost cer- 
tainly learn of an affair that he had with a girl of 
foreign extraction on the night shift in the bottling 
plant—a further indication of his moral degradation. 

Passion for Money and Power and indifference to 
Art and Love mark the businessmen we read about 
in novels, and for such mistaken passion and such 
callous indifference they pay heavily. If they do not 
die early of ulcers, they live to be lonely, frustrated, 
bewildered men. The villain, of course, is our Ameri- 
can economic structure, which inevitably maims those 
who strive to climb to a high place in it. 

It is good to be reminded in the novel and tele- 
vision play of the existence of the businessman in 
our society, even though he may bear little resem- 
blance to any human being we have ever known. It 
would be nice, though, just for once to be presented 
with a fictional businessman who spent a fair amount 
of time pleasantly with his wife and children, who 
read a book now and again, and who even went un- 
protestingly to an occasional concert—just as it would 
be nice to be told about a nuclear physicist who was 
tortured more by some foolish investments he had 
made than by his role in determining the fate of 
humanity in the age of the atom. 


1. Find five children of five or six years. See how many singing commercials or 
TV cliché phrases they know and how many Mother Goose rhymes. 

2. How many students in the class really like the commercials? (I’ve heard it 
said some people do.) Of those who don’t, make a list of the things that annoy 


them most. 


3. What are the main differences 


between the old-fashioned medicine show spieler 


and the new-fashioned TV pitchman? 


. Have each class member make a list of the things he thinks should be done 


to regulate (1) TV, and (2) newspaper and magazine advertising. 


. How do you explain the distorted stereotyped “businessman” of the movies, 


TV, and fiction writers? Or do you think these media present a true picture? 


Section 21 
Health and Welfare 


69. Socialized Medicine: Ten Years Old 
Don Cook 


Don Cook (1920- ) graduated from Abington High School (Pa.), entered jour- 
nalism and has been in the profession ever since. For the last eighteen 
years, he has worked for the New York Herald Tribune in the Washing- 
ton, West Germany, Paris, and London offices. He is now chief European 
correspondent for the paper, with headquarters in Paris. Cook has pub- 
lished numerous articles in leading magazines. 

What is usually called socialized medicine is properly national com- 
pulsory health insurance. The practice of medicine is a learned profession 
and a science-based art. 

Doctors are trained largely at public expense and are governed by an 
ancient and austere ethical code as well as by rigorously enforced laws. 
Hence, medicine is already as “socialized” as any profession can be. The 
term “socialized” is an epithet which those who oppose compulsory 
health insurance use to connect this proposal with socialism. Thus, the 
question is seldom discussed on its merits. Rather, it is a subject upon 
which the intensity of the disagreement is almost directly related to the 
ignorance of both parties. 

Many things which the community agrees must be done can be done 
better by the v'hole community than by individuals or by corporations, 
whether they be nonprofit or profit-seeking. Among such things are public 
defense and police services, public education, road maintenance, issuance of 
money, compulsory automobile insurance (in some states), fire protection, 
forest and water conservation, postal service, aid to dependent children, so- 
cial security, unemployment, workman’s compensation, old age insurance, 
pure food and drugs, etc. Insofar as taxes are used to support these ac- 
tivities, they are compulsory; insofar as they are monopolized by the gov- 
ernment, they are socialistic. When private (as opposed to governmental) 
nonprofit organizations aid the government, as in education, social wel- 
fare, pensions for employees, fire and police protection, we can call such 
services quasi-public. 

The British Health Service is quasi-public. Private practice of medicine 
for profit (charges according to what the doctor thinks his service is 
worth and what he thinks the patient can pay) is still permitted. Patients 
may choose their own doctors as freely—and probably as wisely—as they 
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do in the United States. Doctors may refuse to take more patients; in 
fact, the rules limit the number they may take. This protects the doctors 
from working themselves to death and the patients from having a doctor 
who is too tired and too busy to perform his function properly. Probably 
some doctors serve their patients fairly well while damaging their own 
health because of overwork. The doctor who has too many patients, who 
hasn’t had enough sleep, who has no time to keep up with rapidly chang- 
ing medical knowledge, may be a menace to the occasional patient who 
needs more than routine care. 

It is interesting to note that voluntary health insurance (Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield) is now generally approved by both the American Medical 
Association and most doctors, while they strongly oppose compulsory 
health insurance. Thirty or forty years ago, they were “unalterably” 
opposed to voluntary health insurance. Sixty years ago most businessmen 
tried to prevent workmen’s compensation laws. Now, perhaps an over- 
whelming majority would oppose their repeal. The only two learned profes- 
sional groups not largely on salaries are the medical and legal. 

Most people do not think salaried teachers, preachers, military men, 
business managers, engineers, researchers, etc., are victims of socialism, 
or that they do not perform their functions faithfully and well. It is true 
that increasing numbers of doctors and lawyers work for salaries. Doubt- 
less all eventually will. There is no reason why they should not perform 
their functions under salaries as honestly and competently as preachers 
and teachers do. All ethical professional men do the best they can under 
any and all circumstances. Some excellent doctors say the only thing they 
do not like about their work is trying to fix a fair fee. They often know 
little about the patient’s ability to pay. Some hire medical social workers 
to assist in this important part of their work. 

We know millions in the United States do not get as good medical care 
as we know how to give. Often they “let it go” so long that when they 
finally “call the doctor,” about all he can do is call the undertaker. When 
one needs medical service, he needs the best and the sooner, the better. 
The state also benefits from better medical care. The healthier the popula- 
tion, the better the citizens. They can produce more wealth and become 
better parents. 

The health of the people is too important to be left entirely in the hands 
of the A.M.A. and individual doctors. Compulsory National Health In- 
surance is probably as inevitable in the United States as compulsory 
firemen, and fire protection laws. No one knows what is the best organiza- 
tion of medical practice and medical care, but it is unlikely the community 
will continue to subsidize hospitals and medical schools and the major part 
of medical research and training, and then allow the doctor to charge the 
patient whatever the doctor desires. 

We may be able to improve on the British system. We should be able to 
profit from their pioneering experience. In any case, we must find a way 
to assure every citizen the best possible medical care as soon as he needs 
it, irrespective of his ability to pay, his race, class, religion, or other social 
characteristics. Life is as sweet to the small man as to the great; health 
is life’s greatest boon. If health is lacking, all other advantages are dust 


and ashes. 
Ten years after the establishment of the British cine” left on this island. ‘There are plenty of critics of 
National Health Service it is difficult—in fact almost the Health Service. There are doctors who are dis- 


impossible—to find an opponent of “socialized medi- couraged and bitter, and there are patients who com- 
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plain loudly and frequently. There are individuals 
who would not dream of accepting free state medical 
treatment, and there are physicians who will have 
nothing to do with state-paid medical practice. But 
“opponents” who would turn back the clock ten 
years and return to the old medical system in this 
country are really non-existent. 

Certainly there are none among the 49,850,000 
Britons (97 per cent of the population) who are 
registered patients of National Health Service doc- 
tors and never pay any medical bills. Among the 
doctors themselves, out of a total of about 49,000 
in the United Kingdom, there are still a gallant 600 
or so general practitioners who ride through the 
valley of death relying solely on fees from private 
patients. But even these physicians are not exactly 
“opponents” of socialized medicine. In fact, their 
practices have probably gained from improved snob 
appeal. 

On the tenth anniversary of the establishment of 
the Service, the British Medical Association Journal 
was full of praise of it from leaders of the medical 
profession. 

“From the point of view of the ‘consumer’ it has 
been an enormous success,” wrote Dr. H. Guy Dain, 
who was chairman of the BMA Council during the 
crucial negotiations between doctors and the govern- 
ment which preceded the take-over of private prac- 
tices by the state in July of 1948. “The absence of 
any financial barrier between doctor and patient must 
make the doctor-patient relationship easier and more 
satisfactory.” 

Lord Moran, personal physician to Sir Winston 
Churchill for many years and one of the elder states- 
men of British medicine, wrote: “If consultants 
were asked whether they desired to go back to the old 
days, I believe the overwhelming majority would 
prefer the conditions of today.” 

Iain Macleod, who was appointed Minister of 
Health by Sir Winston after the Conservatives came 
back to power, is even more sweeping and forceful 
about the success of socialized medicine and its 
soundness as political and social policy in a democracy. 
Now the Minister of Labor, Mr. Macleod, was the 
son of a small-town doctor, and watched him strug- 
gle in the depression years to help poorer patients. 

“I believe in the National Health Service with all 
my heart,” he said to me. “Indeed, I believe some 
sort of National Health Service, whatever it may be 
called, will come in every country in the world. Not’ 
necessarily our model; it might not survive export. 
If we were starting again we might have based it more 
on insurance than we did. But other countries, in- 
cluding the United States, can and will benefit from 
our experiences, our successes, and our mistakes.” 


The National Health Service has, in fact, become 
a source of genuine national pride—like the Royal 
Navy or the Monarchy. Britons know that there may 
be more spectacular examples of medical skill or re- 
search or treatment in the United States or else- 
where, But in their country more of the population 
get better medical care than in any other major 
country on earth. Their pride is far from uncritical. 
But as the second decade of the Health Service be- 
gins, the emphasis is entirely on “How can we make 
it better?” Strikingly, the system itself, the structure, 
is almost universally judged to be sound. 


Free care without red tape 


“Free treatment for foreigners” has been one as- 
pect of the National Health Service frequently criti- 
cized by the Conservatives in Commons. No doubt 
there have been some abuses, like Frenchmen coming 
over from Calais to get free false teeth or eyeglasses 
in Dover. But the simple fact is that once having de- 
cided on “free medical care for all,” it is cheaper to 
treat anybody and everybody than to set up a com- 
plicated screening system to make sure each patient 
has a “right” to Health Service care. 

The French, for example, have a monstrously 
clumsy state health insurance scheme whereby (after 
endless bureaucratic forms and records and pay- 
ments) you pay your own bills and then claim resti- 
tution from the state. The British pay the whole cost 
out of taxes, provide the Health Service free, and 
have managed to keep bookkeeping and administra- 
tive records at a minimum. 


How socialized medicine works 

To acquire a family physician in Britain, you go 
to the local post office for a list of Health Service 
doctors practicing in the area. You may sign up with 
any of them, and you can change if you aren’t satis- 
fied. Likewise the doctor is free to turn you down 
if he feels he already has enough patients on his panel 
list. When he accepts you, your name goes to a 
central registration file maintained to see that patients 
are signed up with only one doctor at a time. If 
you should need hospitalization, surgery, or special 
consultations, your doctor will make the arrange- 
ments for you to receive these services just as he 
would in private practice. 

A physician may have a maximum of 3,500 patients 
on his panel. The average is about 2,200. He is paid 
a capitation fee of 18 shillings a year (about $2.65) 
for each patient plus an extra 12 shillings ($1.68) 
for every patient from Number 501 to Number 1,500. 
Hospital surgeons, consultants, and specialists are 
paid salaries graded according to skill. There is a 


system of “distinction grants” for particularly quali- 
fied men. Grants or interest-free loans are also made 
to individual physicians or groups to get started in 
practice or improve their offices. All National Health 
Service doctors, consultants, surgeons, etc., are equally 
free to take private fee-paying patients along with 
their state-paid patients. 

The average net income after expenses of general 
practitioners in Britain is about £2,500—or around 
$7,000 a year. Before the war it was less than £1,000, 
though taxes were much lower and the pound was 
then worth $4 as compared to $2.80 now. By British 
standards, physicians are fairly well paid today. 
Nevertheless they are dissatisfied with the Health 
Service salary structure, and a Royal Commission is 
now investigating it. 

There is no registration system for free dental care. 
You simply make an appointment with a National 
Health Service dentist of your choice. He is paid a 
fixed fee by the state for routine work and passes 
you on to a specialist for complicated dentures or 
oral surgery. 

Utopian as it sounds, this is exactly how the Health 
Service works in Britain today. For the patient, of 
course, the ultimate test is not how smoothly the 
system works but how good the medical care turns 
out to be. 

To this question there is no easy answer. There 
have been plenty of bad experiences—frustrations, 
tragedies, and tempers shortened by the problems of 
conforming to a state machine. But to begin with, 
paying a doctor a fee does not automatically make 
him a good doctor—any more than free medical 
care makes bad doctors. 


The quality of care 


In a sense the National Health Service has created 
difficulties for itself by giving people the right to 
demand and expect medical treatment they never 
would have thought of buying out of their own 
pockets. As a result many of the criticisms of the 
Health Service have nothing to do with the merits 
of “socialized medicine versus private medicine.” In 
the old days of medical charity, most people were 
not in a position to complain about their doctors. 
Today, however, in the House of Commons question 
hour, Members of Parliament regularly belabor the 
Minister of Health on behalf of aggrieved citizens 
seeking redress of Health Service mistakes. 


Herein is the dilemma in assessing the quality of 
medicine under the National Health Service: once 
it is accepted that a modern democratic society has 
a responsibility for providing free medical care for 
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all its citizens, certain standards inevitably change. 
They will fall for some people but will rise for many 
others. 

The analogy is state-supported free education 
(which, incidentally, nobody today calls “Socialism” ) . 
Obviously private schools can offer smaller classes, 
greater individual attention, less standardization, and 
wider curricula. Private education is open to those 
who want it and can afford it. But the state goes on 
trying to improve its own system of education— 
and so it is with health and medicine in Britain 
today. 


What irks the doctors 


In trying to sort out the main lines of dissatisfac- 
tion with the National Health Service, I find that 
they revolve around conveniences or frustrations 
rather than a basic indictment of the system or the 
principle. Physicians complain chiefly about “frivolous 
calls from patients.” 


An independent analysis of doctors’ grievances was 
made some months ago, by an American professor 
of economics from the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Dr. Paul F. Gemmill. He 
spent seven months in Britain probing the Health 
Service like a good old-fashioned leg-work reporter. 
His study of the Health Service was, he explains, 
“not for it, or against it, but of it.” There was no 
official sponsorship of his inquiry, and as an Ameri- 
can he might well be expected to hear all the gripes 
as well as the good. His method was simply to drop 
in unannounced at doctors’ offices, and sit with the 
patients until all had been seen (observing waiting 
time as he waited), and then present himself and 
his questions to the physician. 

He saw almost 400 doctors, and if there was no 
time for discussion he left a questionnaire to be 
returned to him in Philadelphia. He also left ques- 
tionnaires with 1,500 National Health Service pa- 
tients. The results, it seems fair to say, are about the 
most straightforward survey to date of the private 
opinions of doctors and patients about the Health 
Service. 

On the question of frivolous calls, he found that 
49 per cent of the doctors said they “often” had 
time taken up with minor ailments, 30 per cent said 
“occasionally,” and only 21 per cent said “almost 
never.’ On the the other hand, he also asked if 
prompt visits and early examination enabled them 
to catch disease early, to which 11 per cent replied 
“often,” 60 per cent replied “occasionally,” and 29 
per cent “almost never.” In summary, 79 per cent 
thought they were bothered by frivolous calls, while 
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71 per cent found that early visits helped to head 
off disease. 

Paper work under the Health Service has been 
another doctor criticism. Dr. Gemmill found that 
only 39 per cent found it “burdensome” while the 
other 61 per cent said it was not. Both sides agreed 
that the National Health Service had increased cer- 
tain kinds of form-filling, but that it was largely 
offset by no longer having to make out bills and 
prod patients for private fees. 

As to the burden of practice, with an average of 
2,200 patients each, 59 per cent of the Health Service 
doctors find it “reasonably easy” to give adequate 
care to their panel lists, 38 per cent find it “difficult,” 
but only a minute 3 per cent said it was “impossible.” 


The hospital bottleneck 


The patients’ complaints fit mainly under the 
heading, “We wait, wait, wait.” If fewer people went 
to the doctor with “frivolous calls,” waiting time 
would be cut and doctors would have less to com- 
plain about. But there is no real answer to waiting 
time except more facilities, and this again is not so 
much a complaint against the National Health 
Service as it is a result of it. 

Of the 1,500 patients Dr. Gemmill queried, 37 
per cent said they were getting better medical care 
than they did before 1948, 50 per cent said it was 
about the same, and only 13 per cent found it worse. 

The greatest problem of waiting has been in the 
hospitals, which is essentially a matter of govern- 
ment policy. In the first five years of the Health 
Service, all its resources went to improve existing 
hospital facilities, or other priority needs. In 1955, 
the first new hospital in England for seventeen years 
was completed; ten more are now being built and 
six are in the final planning stage. In addition thirty 
hospitals will be modernized and expanded in 
1959-60. Thus after a very long lapse, a hospital 
program is now under way. 

The hospital waiting-time problem has led to the 
rise of private health insurance which pays for special 
hospital beds, insuring, as it were, preferential treat- 
ment at extra charge within the National Health 
system, Since 1848 the number of people covered 
by such schemes has soared from 84,000 to 834,000. 

For the doctors, a main trend of the last ten years 
has been into group practice—which the Ministry 
of Health encourages with special grants to build 
and equip clinics, and which, with the increasing 
complications of modern medicine, is regarded as the 
answer to the problem of the over-worked general 
practitioners. 

There are now 13,000 physicians in group practice 
in Britain—or 67 per cent of those engaged in gen- 


eral medical work. They may include a general prac- 
titioner and colleagues specializing in heart, ear-nose- 
throat, or other combinations. They pool their panel 
lists and fees and the expense of secretarial help, 
and in the aggregate can probably give better col- 
lective service to their patients than they could indi- 
vidually. 

The cost of the National Health Service is a 
major target of its critics. Certainly it has far ex- 
ceeded the original estimates, and certainly it has 
risen steadily, even astronomically. Partly this was 
due to the general inflation in Britain. In any case, 
it has now leveled off and is budgeted at a lower 
figure this year than last. Moreover the cost has 
fallen each year in terms of percentage of gross 
national product (less than 3.5 per cent this year), 
and in terms of cost per head of population it is 
ludicrously low. 

This year the Ministry of Health estimates that 
about £750 million will be spent—partly by the 
national treasury, partly by local health authorities, 
partly in charges to the public such as the nominal 
one-shilling (13 cents) service charge on prescrip- 
tions. With just over fifty million people in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, this works out at £15 per head 
—or less than $50 per person for complete medical 
and hospital care. 


Doctor bills are gone forever 


Perhaps the most impressive achievement of the 
National Health Service after ten years is in “‘pro- 
vision of care.” For example, in 1948, with private 
practice pulling doctors into more prosperous areas, 
60 per cent of the people of Britain were living in 
what the Ministry of Health regarded as “under- 
doctored areas.” Today a doctor gets the same fee 
whether he treats a coal miner or a bank manager, 
and only 18 per cent of the people now live in under- 
doctored areas. In this decade, the total number of 
doctors in the United Kingdom has increased from 
36,500 to over 49,000. Even though hospital building 
is only starting, 30,000 hospital beds have already 
been added through enlargement and improvement 
of existing facilities. 

Nobody would claim that the National Health 
Service alone is responsible for improved health and 
mortality statistics. New drugs and medical discov- 
eries would have produced improvement no matter 
what the system. 

Nevertheless, deaths from tuberculosis in Britain 
have dropped from 23,076 in 1947 to 4,784 in 1957. 
Notification of TB cases has fallen from 47,000 to 
33,000. In the same period, infant mortality per 
1,000 live births is down from 41 to 23.1, while 
infant mortality after four weeks of life has fallen 


from 22.7 to 16.5 per 1,000. Life expectancy has 
risen to sixty-nine years for men and seventy-four 
years for women. 

But beyond statistics there is the conviction (Con- 
servative Iain Macleod is one of the most convinced) 
that the country is simply healthier, that far less time 
is being lost from work, that energy and vitality are 
much improved, and that in terms of man-hours of 
production the Health Service has a value to the 
nation which can never be measured or defined. 
Granting that food and living conditions are much 
improved as against ten years ago, Mr. Macleod still 
believes the Health Service has played a large part. 

Still another intrinsic social gain has been made 
by the British people. A medical tragedy can no 
longer become a financial disaster. In Britain the 
shadow of medical bills has been removed from 
family life forever. 

For the middle classes here—with narrow budgets 
and little opportunity for increased incomes—this is 
perhaps the most significant result of the quiet social 
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revolution which the Labor Government carried out 
in Britain from 1945 to 1951. The rich could afford 
any kind of medicine and the poor were always taken 
care of. The middle class, which could not plead 
poverty and could not stand great medical expenses, 
faced the worst problem when serious illness struck. 

The National Health Seryice as it is working in 
Britain today affords a maximum of individual free- 
dom to both doctors and patients. Most of the settled 
families of the country are signed up with the same 
doctor they had in the old days—only now he is 
paid by the state and they have no more doctor’s 
bills. The middle class needed the Health Service the 
most, and the middle class has profited the most. 
An American cannot live in Britain today and see 
the Health Service at work without coming to a 
simple realization: what has been done here by 
democratic processes in a free society is a great step 
forward and an object lesson for democracy through- 
out the world. 


could we assure the highest possible quality of medical care if doctors 


sory health insurance 
d? Why? 


would be wrong with its adopting compulsory health insurance? 


. Why is “investment in health” 


miserably?” 


. Why do we hear so often, “The British Social 


the best investment a nation can make? 
ized Medicine Plan has failed 


70. An Open Letter to Dr. Little 


David D. Rutstein M.D. 
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istrative and research official. Many of his articles have appeared in 
both literary magazines and scientific journals. 

The controversy over the relation between cigarette smoking and lung 
cancer has been going on for a good many years. To most people the evi- 
dence seems fairly conclusive. Yet there is no appreciable decline in the 
amount of smoking. It probably is true that there are other factors in- 
volved when a particular person contracts lung cancer and dies or perhaps 
recovers with the loss of one lung. There may be a dozen other factors 
involved but so long as the firm statistical findings show the incidence is 
much greater (from five to thirty-five times) in smokers than in non- 
smokers, one would think people might seek some substitute to satisfy 
their need for oral stimulation. Other than this, what justification exists 
for smoking? Smokers often defend the habit by saying “it relaxes me,” 
or “I enjoy it.” It apparently is a “drug addiction.” Others say they 
“cannot break the habit,” they “crave” it, their “mouth gets dry without 
it,” and they have headaches and other withdrawal symptoms. This is 
perhaps true, but most people can break the habit when their doctor tells 
them they may die if they don’t. Anyone can quit it if he wants to. Mark 
Twain said it was easy to stop smoking—he had done it hundreds of times. 

It seems pretty clear that nonsmokers live longer than smokers. We 
have known this for many years. Of course, it is possible that other fac- 
tors which make people smoke are also what makes them die; they might 
have died earlier than the average nonsmoker if they had been nonsmokers 
themselves. However, the correlation between incidence and intensity and 
duration of smoking leads to the suspicion that there is more than a non- 
causal association between cigarettes and lung cancer. 

I have known a number of people, including myself, who smoked for 
many years and then, for one reason or another, stopped smoking. Almost 
all say they feel better, their sense of smell and taste is more acute, 
they have fewer colds, and they save a lot of money. In my case, a carton 
or more a week for forty years at present prices adds up to about five 
thousand dollars—which I now wish I had. If I had invested two dollars a 
week at 4%, it would now be worth nearly $20,000, giving me an income 
of $800.00 a year to add to my estate. But there is another factor. Smoking 
wasted more time, during my smoking years, than coffee-breaks do today. 
I work more efficiently today than when I smoked. In short, my general 
enjoyment of life is greater. 

There is another way of looking at the problem of smoking. The total 
U.S. tobacco bill is five or six billion dollars annually. Tobacco exhausts 
the fertility of soil more than most crops; some of our best brains and 
artistic talents are engaged in advertising and selling it, mainly in the 
form of cigarettes; costly and intricate machinery is required to process 
the “filthy weed.” Everyone who smokes on the job wastes his employer’s 
time, and those who smoke on their own time reduce their efficiency. If 
there were no question of health, and since no one can prove that tobacco 
actually helps anyone, we can properly call it social “illth” and a socio- 
pathic waste of human and material resources. 


Dear Dr. Little: í 

As a professor of preventive medicine, I have been 
deeply concerned, as I know you have, by the con- 
stantly increasing death rate from lung cancer in 
the United States and in other parts of the world. 
Over 25,000 people in the United States die from 


lung cancer each year, and the number is increasing 
by about 2,000 every year. This disease now kills 
more men than any other form of cancer. 

What is the evidence that cigarette smoking is 
responsible for most of this increase? Eighteen studies 
in five countries show either that patients with lung 


cancer are predominantly cigarette smokers, or that 
cigarette smokers have more lung cancer than do 
non-smokers. All but one of these eighteen studies 
show that the more and the longer you smoke cigar- 
ettes (but not pipes and cigars), the more likely you 
are to get lung cancer. Depending on the amount 
and duration of the smoking, the rate of occurrence 
of lung cancer is from five to thirty-five times greater 
among cigarette smokers than among non-smokers. 
Most important, in all of the medical literature, there 
is not one study which shows no relationship between 
cigarette smoking and lung cancer. These results, it 
seems to me, are more than just “the opinion of a 
few statisticians,” as you stated on last July 12. 

There is another kind of evidence which links 
cigarette smoking to the development of lung cancer. 
Examination of the lungs of cigarette smokers under 
the microscope reveals precancerous changes. The 
extent of these abnormalities is directly proportional 
to the amount and duration of cigarette smoking. 
These changes were least common in the lungs of 
those who did not smoke cigarettes regularly and 
most common in the lungs of those dying of lung 
cancer. 

There is a third but very weak kind of evidence 
which should be mentioned for completeness. Sub- 
stances have been found in cigarette smoke which 
are similar in their chemical structure to compounds 
which produce cancer in animals. Actually, a few 
investigators have been able to produce cancerous 
changes following application of such substances to 
the skin of mice. As a cancer research worker of 
many years experience, you know that evidence ob- 
tained on animals cannot be translated directly to 
man. You know that conclusive evidence on human 
lung cancer has to be obtained from observations on 
man. At present, therefore, these positive results in 
animal experiments add little to our understanding 
of human lung cancer. 

You have consistently ignored or brushed off all 
of the human evidence whenever a statement relating 
cigarette smoking and lung cancer has been released 
to the press by a research worker, by the British 
government through its Medical Research Council, 
or by the Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service speaking for the United States gov- 
ernment. You have stated that there is nothing new, 
that the evidence is merely “statistical,” and that 
no “cause and effect relationship has been demon- 
strated.” Your statement troubles me because I had 
always thought that such evidence is valid; I had 
been taught to believe that it is essential for medical 
research workers to follow statistical principles in all 
their investigations. What is wrong with a statistical 
study? Do not statistical principles come into play 
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whenever anything is counted in any scientific study, 
whether performed in the laboratory or in the field? 
Statistics are, after all, the rules by which things are 
counted, and it is impossible to do any experiment 
without counting up the results. 

I don’t know exactly what you mean by “cause.” 
When you question the eighteen studies which show 
a relationship between cigarette smoking and lung 
cancer as being only “statistical,” I think what you 
really mean is that these studies are not as well con- 
trolled as laboratory experiments. If we think about 
it, we realize that even in laboratory experiments, no 
matter how performed, the results are really nothing 
more than a statistical association between two events. 
The laboratory result becomes more valid if one can 
perform a series of experiments in sequence, because 
one can frequently rule out factors which may inter- 
fere with its interpretation. ; 

On the other hand, in the study of epidemics of 
disease as they occur in a population, one can only 
observe what actually happens. This is as true for 
epidemics of influenza as it is for the present epi- 
demic of lung cancer. This limitation does not deny 
the validity of the epidemiologic observation; it 
merely demands more care in interpretation. It re- 
quires analysis of the plan and results of each study 
and a comparison of the data of many studies planned 
along different lines. In the case of cigarette smoking 
and lung cancer, one may get some reassurance from 
the unanimity of results from the many different 
approaches that were used in the eighteen studies. 
It is unlikely that all would have been affected in 
exactly the same way by extraneous factors. More- 
over, these results are confirmed by the increase in 
precancerous lesions in the lungs of smokers. 

In spite of possible limitations of the method of 
study, the control of many human plagues in the 
past has depended solely on the kind of informa- 
tion which you have criticized as being only “sta- 
tistical.” This was certainly true before the discovery 
of bacteria by Pasteur about 1860. Let’s look at the 
record and see how it applies to the present situa- 
tion. 

In 1796, when Jenner recommended vaccination 
with cowpox for protection against smallpox, he did 
not know the “cause” of smallpox. He knew only 
that milkmaids who previously had cowpox had im- 
munity against smallpox. This was purely statistical 
association. The virus of smallpox was not discovered 
until the early 1900’s—over a century after the dis- 
ease had been brought under control in civilized 
countries. Would you have recommended that vac- 
cination against this highly fatal and widespread 
disease should have been delayed for a century be- 
cause the evidence for it was only “statistical” and 
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because Jenner had not discovered the “cause” of 
the disease? 

Again, in 1854, during an epidemic of cholera in 
London, John Snow recognized the statistical associa- 
tion between cases of cholera and the drinking of 
water supplied by one of London’s many water com- 
panies. John Snow inferred from his observations 
that a noxious substance causing cholera must have 
been transmitted by the particular water company, 
although the “cause” of cholera was not to be clearly 
defined for another forty years. Would you have said 
that the recommendations of John Snow were not 
to be applied in London because he did not know 
the “cause” of cholera? Perhaps one cannot apply 
the same rules to cigarettes as one does to germs. 
But the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, which 
pumped the sewage of the Thames through its private 
water supply, was probably disturbed by the charge 
that its water was responsible for the cholera epi- 
demic. 

Other diseases, such as rabies in Scandinavia have 
also been controlled without information as to 
“cause.” Unfortunately the opposite is also true. For 
example, typhoid fever in Devonshire could have 
been prevented if Dr. William Budd’s epidemiological 
observations had not been ridiculed by the clinicians 
of his time. 

Remember, Dr. Little, I am not recommending 
that people be forbidden to smoke cigarettes. For- 
tunately, our citizens can make their own decisions 
about matters such as these. But in a democracy, 
citizens have the right to be given the facts. They also 
must be protected by their government, as they were 
in a recent statement by the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, against a smoke 
screen of irrelevant and confusing details. 

In objecting to a public health program to diminish 
lung cancer by urging a decrease in cigarette smoking, 
you referred on July 12 to “variables in human 
habits, environmental and constitutional, such as 
biologic susceptibility to cancer, the effects of previous 
lung disease, hormonal influences, and many other 
factors.” These influences, as well as air pollution, 
are undoubtedly of some importance. But what do 
they have to do with the facts that the large majority 
of cases of lung cancer occur in cigarette smokers, 
that the longer and the more the individual smokes 
the more likely he is to have lung cancer, and that 
smokers have precancerous lesions in their lungs? 

Actually, the evidence for the association between 
cigarette smokjng and lung cancer is stronger than 

Jenner’s evidence when he recommended vaccination 
against smallpox. This association is as strong as the 
basis for John Snow’s recommendations for the con- 
trol of cholera in London. Why do you insist that 


we find the “cause” of lung cancer before public 
health authorities be permitted to make any effort 
to control this disease? 

I agree with you that further research must be 
carried on as intensively as possible so that we may 
completely control lung cancer and so that smokers 
can inhale their cigarettes in complete safety. At the 
same time, our citizens must be told clearly of the 
present risk of smoking any of the filtered or non- 
filtered cigarettes now available. But we must go 
even further. We must not limit our research on 
cigarette smoking to its relationship to lung cancer. 
As far back as 1938, Raymond Pearl of Johns 
Hopkins showed that non-smokers lived longer than 
smokers. Since that time, increasing evidence has 
been accumulating that other diseases, particularly 
coronary heart disease in young men, may be more 
common among cigarette smokers than among non- 
smokers. It will be important to confirm or deny 
such relationships because a small increase in a very 
common illness like coronary disease may cause 
many deaths. And the people must be allowed to 
know. 

The Tobacco Industry Research Committee is to 
be complimented on the large sum it has allocated 
for research on the relationship of smoking to lung 
cancer. This enlightened approach seems inconsistent 
with the committee’s policy of blind opposition to 
any attempt at public health control of lung cancer. 
Shouldn’t this committee take a cue from the experi- 
ence of the liquor industry after Prohibition and at 
least counsel moderation in smoking? 

Although I realize that your committee does not 
perform research, with your leadership it could aid 
in setting up an experiment to answer the crucial 
question: Will a decrease in cigarette smoking result 
in a concomitant decrease in the death rate from 
lung cancer? I am optimistic enough to believe that 
a study could be set up to answer this question. 
Volunteers could be randomly divided into two 
groups—one being urged to stop and the other to 
continue cigarette smoking. There will probably be 
enough difference in the smoking habits of the two 
groups to measure possible differences in the death 
rate from lung cancer. 

The results of such an experiment would provide 
the basis for a continued public health program. The 
laboratory research on the basic mechanism of the 
disease would, of course, meanwhile be carried on. 

In the meantime, Dr. Little, is there really any 
justification for your continuing to demand the dis- 
covery of the “cause” of lung cancer before we 
attempt to save human lives by recommending a 
decrease in cigarette smoking? Lung cancer is a 
serious disease which causes much suffering and cuts 
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down people in the prime of life. Should not pub- observation and confirmatory laboratory evidence? 
lic health authorities immediately recommend the If not, why not? 
obvious remedy suggested by sound epidemiologic 


Things to Think About 


1. Is the fact that people “like to do it” sufficient reason to permit behavior that 
does not menace their health or that of others? List all the prohibited acts of 
this kind you can think of and explain why they are prohibited. 

2. Why should there be a greater incidence of lung cancer among cigarette than 
among pipe and cigar smokers? Does this suggest what may be the pathogenic 
factors in cigarette smoking? 

3. Dr. Little is one of the greatest cancer research scientists. How do you explain 
his position as described by Dr. Rutstein? 

4. Why do the cigarette vendors deny the validity of the lung cancer research and 
at the same time imply that the filter makes the cigarette “safe”? 

5. Why do many doctors who warn many of their patients against tobacco, coffee, 
and tea often use all three themselves? 


71. A Better Break for the Mentally Ill 


John Bartlow Martin 


John Bartlow Martin (1915- ) was born in Hamilton, Ohio. He received an A.B. 
from Depauw University in 1937. After graduation, he was employed as 
a copyboy for the A.P., 1934; as a reporter for the Indianapolis Times, 
1937-38; and has free lanced since 1938. Among his articles and books are 
the following: Call It North Country, (1944) and Indiana, an Interpreta- 
tion, (1947), said to be two of the best books about regions. Then he began 
to specialize on crime, mostly articles which later were made into books, like 
Butcher’s Dozen, (1950) ; My Life in Crime, (1952) ; and Why Did They 
Kill?, (1953). He also wrote a biography of Adlai Stevenson in 1952. 

Figures about the numbers in mental hospitals (about 40 per 100,000 in 
1880 and over 500 now) lead many people to conclude that the American 
people are slowly (or rapidly) going crazy. “Tf this keeps up,” they say, 
“there will soon be more in than out.” People use this fallacious reasoning 
in connection with all trends they disapprove of—“if the Negroes keep 
on increasing at their present rate . . . if the world population . . . if 
the number of cars . . .” etc., etc. Actually, no trend can increase beyond 
a certain point. Eventually a limit is reached beyond which there can be 
no more increase. Usually an actual decrease sets in and sometimes the 
factor is completely eliminated that so greatly excited the fears of the 
“prophets of gloom and doom,” to use one of the favorite expression 
of former President Eisenhower. 


John Bartlow Martin, “A Better Break For the Mentally Ill,” Harper’s Magazine (February, 
1959), excerpts from pp. 59-64. Reprinted by permission. 
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There is no certain way to tell whether mental illness rates are actually 
rising or are higher than they were in 1880. Some people are sure they 
are because of increasing dissipation, the strain and tension of city life, 
the worries and fears that replace man’s confident trust in the Lord and 
the salvation of man’s sinful soul, and now fear of the H-Bomb, the Com- 
munists, and Total War. It is difficult to prove the truth of any of the 
above statements. It may be that man’s social life has become so complex 
he no longer can understand it. So he is driven mad. It may be that the 
cultural demands upon his limited and relatively static biological capacity 
to learn are so great that he is breaking down mentally. There is no way 
to prove these statements, either. 

Some simpler explanations may account for the apparent increase of 
mental illness. First, those in mental hospitals are only a small fraction of 
the mentally ill. In 1880, there were very few mental hospitals and one 
almost had to be a dangerous “raving maniac” to be committed. Many 
“harmlessly insane” were kept at home. Every village had its idiot, 
atheist, socialist, drunk, and its person who was not “all there.” In a 
simple village and rural society, many who had “strong backs and weak 
heads” could get along all right but with the coming of machinery, 
more complex and abstract adjustments, more need to read and write, 
they could not take care of themselves and had to be put in mental hos- 
pitals. 

Second, the art of diagnosis and some improved techniques of treatment 
have led people to commit their relatives rather than tie them up in the 
woodshed. If the relatives won’t do it, the neighbors will make the com- 
plaint. 

Third, the growing recognition that the peculiar behavior of many 
people is an illness rather than the result of wilful sin, or being “pos- 
sessed of the devil,” makes humane people demand that such people be 
hospitalized or given treatment in the community. Psychiatry and psy- 
chiatric social work began to develop. Now we are confronting mental 
illness at its source and also in the clinic and hospital by an increase in 
scientific knowledge and new techniques of therapy. If the period 1850 to 
1950 represented the conquest of most contagious diseases, 1950 to 2050 
may see a similar revolution in the treatment and prevention of mental 
illness. Of course, the contagious diseases are not all overcome yet, and 
especially those that are caused by viruses rather than germs, but we 
have made great headway for most of them. We have much more knowledge 
than we can now apply, but we can cut the death rates in “backward” 
countries from 30 to 10 in a few years. As we say, “we can buy public 
health.” So we have good reason to hope we can discover the causes, cure, 
and prevention of many mental illnesses which baffle us now. 


Today more Americans are in hospitals for mental 
illness than for polio, cancer, heart disease, tubercu- 
losis, and all other diseases combined. Half the space 
in all American hospitals is taken up with mental 
patients—some 850,000 of them. It has been esti- 
mated that, as things stand now, one out of every 
twelve American children born today will spend part 
of his life in a mental hospital. Mental illness is un- 
questionably America’s number one health problem. 

Private psychiatric care is expensive. Only 10 
per cent of the U.S. population can afford it. So 


most of our mentally incapacitated are in state 
hospitals. For years the patients piled up there until 
state hospitals became enormous, overcrowded under- 
staffed pesthouses. They are usually prison-like, 
walled-off from the community. People viewed them 
as places to be shunned and, if possible, forgotten. 

But today for the first time there is real hope that 
all this may change. So far it is only a hope; but 
it has solid foundations—new discoveries, new ideas, 
and an awakened public concern. 

Why do we have state hospitals at all? How are 


they changing? Why? What is likely to happen 
to them? 


The states attack the snakepits 


Primary responsibility for the care of the mentally 
ill has traditionally rested with the states. Until a 
few years ago the states discharged their responsi- 
bility poorly. Almost any state hospital presented a 
picture of falling plaster, leaky plumbing, hopelessly 
overworked doctors, and utter neglect of the patients. 
The states were trying to “care for” mental patients 
for an average of $1.74 per patient per day (88 cents 
in Tennessee). But a few years ago major reform 
began in the states. Its impetus came from the 
federal government. [National Mental Health Act 
of 1946.] 


Does getting out mean getting well? 


At present, state spending on hospitals has reached 
a high plateau. Some governors feel that the mental 
health program has been running away with the 
state budget and the time has come to stabilize. 

Traveling around the country, one gets the im- 
pression that the state hospital programs of Kansas 
and Massachusetts are among the nation’s best. 
These programs owe their superiority in no small 
part to being integrated with the programs of the 
Menninger Clinic in Kansas, and Harvard University 
and other colleges in Massachusetts. The same kind 
of thing has been done in several other states. But 
all too often state hospitals have remained isolated 
backward snakepits scorned and shunned by psy- 
chiatrists in the ivory towers of universities and 
private clinics. 

At the end of 1956 there was startling news: For 
the first time ever—except for a slight decline in 
1943—the number of patients in our state hospitals 
declined, Since 1945 the number of patients had 
been increasing by about 10,000 a year. But by the 
end of 1956, thirty-four states had discharged as 
many patients as they took in that year—or even 
more—and the U.S. total declined by 7,000. This 
was true even though in 1956 first admissions rose 
to their highest point in history. 

In 1957 the state hospital population dropped 
another 3,000, and the 1958 drop has been estimated 
at nearly that of 1956. Why? ° 

Nobody was sure. Several factors seemed to be 
involved. 

By 1956 the new psychiatric drugs were controlling 
patients and enabling many to leave the hospital 
who could not have left without them. The new 
atmosphere of hope among patients, doctors, at- 
tendants, and relatives helped some patients recover. 
The number of hospital employees—doctors, nurses, 
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attendants, others—had doubled in ten years. Nursing 
homes, “halfway houses,” after-care clinics, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and other devices helped bridge 
the gap between the hospital and the community. 

Doctors in private practice kept some patients out 
of the state hospitals by treating them with the new 
drugs. New psychiatric wings in general hospitals 
were having the same effect. Early diagnosis in 
community clinics sometimes prevented hospitaliza- 
tion. But these factors apparently had not yet 
stemmed the tide of new admissions. The new 
state programs to train their own psychiatrists— 
mostly five-year plans—had not yet been felt much 
in state hospitals. Therefore, further reductions in 
state hospital populations may still be expected. 

Now, statistics and predictions in this field must 
be viewed with much caution. Criteria for discharge 
vary widely from place to place and from time to 
time. Moreover, the increase in re-admissions sug- 
gests the possibility that more patients were being 
discharged on the new drugs only to relapse and 
return. Improved social services arranged homes and 
jobs for patients, thereby getting them out of the 
hospital but not necessarily in any better health. 
Finally, the states have spent so much money that 
their officials feel obliged to show results, and so 
they devised all sorts of means to get patients out 
of the hospital—several states, for example, have 
begun moving aged patients out of the hospital into 
nursing homes, which cuts down the hospital’s resi- 
dents but may or may not be good for the patients: 
cleaning up one snakepit by creating a hundred new 
smaller ones doesn’t help. 

Nevertheless, even a skeptic must admit that the 
care of the mentally ill in America has improved 
considerably in the last ten years and that—barring 
a serious economic collapse or other national emer- 
gency—the prospects for further improvement have 
never been better. 


Money and psychiatrists 

What do we need for further improvement? More 
psychiatrists and more knowledge. Only about 2 per 
cent of American doctors are certified psychiatrists. 
There are in the United States only 11,000 psy- 
chiatrists (approximately half of whom are fully- 
trained and certified by the American Board of 
Neurology and Psychiatry). Only about 3,500 doc- 
tors are in mental hospitals, and not all of them are 
psychiatrists. It has been estimated that the country 
needs between 10,000 and 20,000 psychiatrists. But 
our training institutions are turning out not more 
than 500 new ones a year. 

To produce more psychiatrists, Dr. Daniel Blain, 
medical director of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
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ciation, has suggested that it may prove necessary 
to help medical education more. Dr. Bernard H. Hall 
of the Menninger Foundation wrote a few years 
back: “The training in psychiatry in many medical 
schools is inferior to the training in all other special- 
ties.” Even though the states are expanding their 
training programs, nearly a third of the residencies 
in the country are unfilled today. For young doctors 
do not seem to want to become psychiatrists. Many 
consider that psychiatry is “anti-religious,” accom- 
plishes little, and confines its practitioners in gloomy 
state institutions. Such attitudes begin as early as 
high school. 

But even if all the psychiatrists in the United 
States were put to work in a single hospital, they 
would not cure everybody there because they simply 
don’t know enough, any more than all the cancer 
specialists in the country could save the lives of all 
the patients in a single cancer ward. The causes 
of the major psychoses remain to this day unknown, 
and so does the cure. The great need is for research. 
Yet the amount spent on research has been pitifully 
small. Until a few years ago the sum was usually 
figured at about $6 million a year, nearly all pro- 
vided by the federal government (which, incidentally, 
spent vastly more for research on hoof-and-mouth 
disease). Today the states alone are probably spend- 
ing in the neighborhood of $15 million and important 
private money has become available. The total 
national expenditure on research is probably close 
to $30 million a year. 

Nevertheless, it is not a large sum compared to 
what is spent for research into other diseases. It is 
far less than the $53 million spent on cancer research. 
It is only one tenth of what Americans spend for 
chewing gum. Some experts believe that so much 
money is now available that it is embarrassing—it 
can’t be spent because of the shortage of laboratories 
and trained research personnel. 

The “ideal” hospital 

Already, in a report for the World Health Or- 
ganization, more experts on psychiatric care have 
envisioned an ideal hospital. They decided that most 
Western countries probably needed at least one bed 
per thousand population, but in rural tropical Africa 
a tenth as many was enough. (Most Western coun- 
tries now have about three beds per thousand.) 

The next step, however, should not be to build 
more beds, as has been done in the past. Rather, 
as soon as the hospital can provide essential custodial 
care, its staff members should reach out into the 
community and devote a third of their time to a 
community mental-health program. They should in- 
form the public about the hospital and the nature 


of mental illness. They should encourage private 
physicians and general hospitals to deal with simple 
psychiatric conditions and promptly recognize those 
beyond their scope. They should set up an out- 
patient service and a day hospital. They should set 
‘up special clinics for special problems, such as 
alcoholics, epileptics, and children. And they should 
form clubs of patients who have been discharged 
from the hospital and direct their activities. 

The experts argued that the amount of money 
spent does not alone test a hospital’s quality. Quality 
is better measured by the average length of stay, 
the ratio between the number of patients admitted 
and discharged, the capacity the hospital has to 
absorb patients from society and take care of them, 
the percentage of discharged patients who relapse 
and return, and, above all, “the atmosphere” of the 
hospital. On this last intangible point the experts 
wrote, “Too many psychiatric hospitals give the 
impression of being an uneasy compromise between 
a general hospital and a prison. Whereas, in fact, 
the role they have to play is that of a therapeutic 
community.” 

The “atmosphere” of a hospital can be evaluated 
in numerous ways. How good are the relations be- 
tween the medical director and the doctors under 
him, between the doctors and the attendants, between 
the attendants and the patients, among the patients 
themselves? 

Does the hospital preserve the patient’s individu- 
ality? (“In too many psychiatric hospitals still the 
patient is robbed of her personal possessions, her 
clothes, her name, and—should her head be lousy— 
even her hair. Every step, therefore, that can en- 
courage the patient's self-respect and sense of identity 
should be taken.”) 

Does the hospital assume that the patients are 
trustworthy? (“The locking of wards creates the 
urge to escape; the removal of knives and other 
elaborate and insulting precautions have provoked 
many suicidal attempts. High walls, bars, armor- 
plated windows, bunches of keys, uniform clothing, 
and all the other paraphernalia of prison make mod- 
ern psychiatric treatment impossible.” ) 

Does the hospital reward patients’ good behavior 
rather than punish bad? Is it, for that matter, puni- 
tive at all? Does the hospital encourage patients’ 
initiative and responsibility? Does it encourage 
visitors? Does life inside the hospital resemble as 
closely as possible life in the outside community? 
(“In a Western country where men and women mix 
freely at work and in recreation, it is obviously de- 
sirable that they should do so when in the mental 
hospital.”) Are the patients active—not merely busy, 
but busy at planned and purposeful activity? 


There should be one doctor for every 150 patients; 
one nurse for each five or six patients. More use 
should be made of group psychotherapy. Not many 
patients can be helped with individual psychotherapy. 
As for full-scale classical psychoanalysis, it is probabl 
never justified except for research purposes, the ex- 
perts thought. Each patient, however, should “feel 
that there is one doctor who is his—one doctor who 
knows him well and whom he knows.” 

When a new patient is admitted “everything” 
should be done to make him feel at home—he should 
be given a guide book and a map and should as a 
right, meet the medical director personally. Leaving 
the hospital, he should be prepared by gradual trial 
visits and numerous interviews and be helped by 
social workers to find a job and home. The hospital 
building should not dwarf the individual by its size 
and by herding patients together in thousands in 
giant monoblock buildings. 

No hospital should contain more than a thousand 
patients. (The experts doubted that large hospitals 
are cheap to operate.) No hospital should be built 
to last too long: “Many countries will be burdened 
for a long time to come with large obsolete mental 
hospitals built years ago to fit a conception of the 
role of the mental hospital which is now completely 
rejected. New hospitals should be designed to become 
obsolete in twenty or thirty years, and their interior 
walls should be movable. The hospital should be 
composed of several small buildings, not of a single 
large building. Enormous existing hospitals could be 
improved by breaking them up administratively into 
units of 400 to 700 patients, each complete in itself 
with its own medical director and staff. 

Finally, the experts warned, the psychiatric wards 
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of general hospitals are not necessarily the best 
places for psychiatric care. Too often they keep 
patients in bed and emphasize neurological diag- 
nosis. Sometimes they are also “very detrimental” 
to the community mental hospital, because they treat 
and return to society all patients capable of early 
recovery and send to the community hospital only 
grossly disturbed or chronic patients. “There is no 
more certain way of turning the community mental 
hospital into a ‘madhouse’ and depriving it of its 
role of a therapeutic community.” 


A pane of glass 

Unhappily only a few of our very best private 
hospitals as yet approach this ideal. Yet these few 
may point the way to the future. 


Hope should not blind us. Despite all advances, 
so recently as the end of 1957 Dr. William Menninger 
of Topeka called government-run hospitals a disgrace, 
“human warehouses.” “Sixty per cent of their popu- 
lation never comes out alive.” Money, personnel, 
research, and public understanding—these, he said, 
are what we need today to make them what they 
ought to be. 

A schizophrenic patient, trying to explain his con- 
dition, once said, “There is a pane of glass between 
me and mankind.” All lunatics and their asylums 
have traditionally been blocked off from the rest of 
the world by an invisible barrier. The task of 
psychiatry is to smash the pane of glass. That goal, 
like man’s ancient dream of reaching the moon, seems 
less wild a dream than ever before. 


1. Do you think people today are as frightened of the H-Bomb as they were of 
Hell in 1850? Why do you think so? 

2. Have each class member make a list of five things he thinks most important 
in the prevention of (1) biological illness, and (2) mental illness. How well 
do they agree? Is there more agreement on (1) than on (2)? 

3. Have you ever visited a mental hospital? If not, why not? If so, what im- 


pressed you most? 


4. What is the difference between 


feeble-mindedness and mental illness? What are 


the most mentally unhygienic aspects of our educational system in grade school, 


high school, and college? Be specific for each. 
5. How many specific types of mental illness can you name? Of biological illness? 


(It says “specific types” —or classes—not specific diseases. ) 
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72. Juvenile Delinquency 


Katherine B. Oettinger / Lincoln Daniels 


Katherine Brownell Oettinger (1903- ) was born in Nyack, New York. She re- 
ceived her A.B. from Smith in 1923, M.S. in 1925, and an L.L.D. in 1957. 
Her professional career encompasses a wide experience in the social wel- 
fare field: social case worker, 1926-30; Pennsylvania Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare (Mental Health division) 1950-54; Dean of Boston University 
School of Social Work, 1954-57; Chief of the Children’s Bureau, H.E.W. 
and U.S. representative to UNICEF. An author of many journal articles, 
she is also a member of professional social work organizations. She has 
several children. 

Lincoln Daniels (1913- ) received his A.B. from Dartmouth and 
an M.A. from Columbia. He is Chief, Community Services Branch, Juvenile 
Delinquency Service, Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Prior to joining the Children’s Bureau, he served 
six years as Director of Community Organization of the New York State 
Youth Commission. He saw combat service during World War II with 
the Navy, and is presently a Reserve Lieutenant Commander. 

Much the same thing can be said about juvenile delinquency as was 
said about mental illness. The amount has certainly increased, but often 
by a redefinition of conduct. What would have been a boyish prank in the 
simple agricultural society, such as fist-fighting, playing hookey from 
school, stealing watermelons, etc., becomes “delinquency” in an urban 
industrial society where people who live next door to each other may 
not know one another’s name. The more juvenile courts we have, the more 
likely parents are to go to the court for help when Johnnie misbehaves, as 
well as to the social workers assigned to the case. A generation or two ago, 
the father would have whaled the tar out of Johnnie, and Johnnie would 
have simmered down or at least have taken care not to be caught the 
next time. If the old man was too tough on him, he might run away and 
go West when he reached fourteen or fifteen, as my grandfather did when 
he was fourteen. This was not delinquency, it was “self-reliance and enter- 
prise.” Neither was it delinquency for him to start chawin’ terbaccy when 
he was seven—which he continued to do till he was ninety-seven, when 
he up and died, doubtless because he had chewed tobacco all his life. 

In most cases that come before the court probably the parents rather 
than the children need the court’s discipline and guidance. In good courts, 
the judge and his aides work more with the parents than they do with the 
children. It is not so much juvenile delinquency as it is parental, pedagog- 
ical, and police incompetency. Children are not born bad. They have no 
taint of “original sin.” Bad parents and poor communities make “bad” 
children. 

Another thing that distorts the juvenile delinquency picture, as I men- 
tioned in Selection 24, is that any shocking offense by a child is known to 
the whole country in a few hours. Crimes of violence by children against 
parents, old people, and younger children are more numerous now be- 
cause the population is greater, but whether the rate is higher never can 
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be known because there are no records. Even comparative figures by rates 
over the last fifty years would not mean much because of changing defini- 
tions, increased number of courts, agencies, and parents who would rather 
have the duly constituted authorities discipline their children than to do 
it themselves. 

These remarks should not be taken as a negative criticism of juvenile 
courts. Quite the contrary. We need more and better ones—which we 
are getting, but we also need more and better parents and teachers which 
we also are getting, though much more slowly than would be the case if 
parents took parenthood as seriously as they do baseball and movies and 
read as much parenthood literature as they do detective and sport stories. 

Children are no worse than they used to be and in many ways are much 
better. When I was a lad, very few recesses went by without a fist fight. 
Very few weeks went by in which we didn’t “play hookey” to go fishing 
or hunting—or just to loaf along the river, or climb trees. Children lie 
less, steal less, and wantonly destroy less property than they did in the 
rural backwoods where I was a boy. 

However, there are too many serious cases of juvenile delinquency. 
We know what causes it and how to prevent it—even, to some degree, how 
to “cure” the delinquent. You should get the pamphlet from which the 
following selection is taken and read it all. There is no reason to take a 
dim view of the present generation of children. Most of them are im- 
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provements over their parents. 


Katherine B. Oettinger 


With juvenile delinquency being talked and written 
about so much it is understandable why some persons 
may suspect that today’s boys and girls are different 
and might even be regarded as a “delinquent gen- 
eration.” 

Actually, today’s youngsters are not much different. 
They have the same basic needs and drives as yester- 
day’s children. Of the small percentage who lapse 
into delinquency, most are confused, frightened, un- 
happy children in need of help. 

What is vastly different today is the world in which 
these children are growing up. As we realize this, 
we are able to understand better some of the aspects 
of modern juvenile delinquency. Never in past his- 
tory has the pace of change been so rapid in our 
values and how we live. Of all of us, the young feel 
this the most. Atom bombs and atomic power, the 
thrust towards automation, shifting cultural patterns, 
rapidly increasing population, family mobility, the 
incalculable influence of television and other mass 
media in shaping reality for youngsters, and shrinking 
needs for unskilled workers, more working mothers 
and unprecedented prosperity—these are just some 
of the ingredients in our way of life which strike 
children with tremendous impact. 

The world faced by youngsters today has implica- 
tions for the adult generation as we strive to reduce 
juvenile delinquency. We have to realize that we 


must make special efforts to understand and keep in 
communication with our boys and girls. 

As we plan programs and services aimed at re- 
ducing delinquency, we must learn all we can about 
the interests, attitudes, and problems of the young 
generation. What better way than to ask youth them- 
selves and listen to what they say? We must reject 
the false idea that the two generations cannot under- 
stand each other and give youth opportunity to speak 
about today’s world and about juvenile delinquency. 
Many of them are ready and eager to assume more 
responsibility in improving themselves and life around 
them. We adults often err in not recognizing this 
and being more willing to work with them. ‘ 

This short non-technical pamphlet “A Look At 
Juvenile Delinquency” was written by Lincoln Dan- 
iels, Chief, Community Services Branch of the 
Bureau’s Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service. 
It is addressed to the general public—particularly 
community leaders. The emphasis is on prevention, 
and it is recognized that better handling and treat- 
ment of already delinquent boys and girls is an 
important part of this. 

Obviously, it’s more sensible to prevent delinquency 
than to try to unmake delinquents. Progress will 
come as each of us becomes concerned enough to take 
more responsibility for prevention as a part of our 
daily lives. As we do this, a groundswell of activity 
can be set in motion to improve the quality of family 
and community life and services for children. This 
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will go a long way toward slowing down and halting 
the upward trend of juvenile delinquency. 


Lincoln Daniels 


Juvenile delinquency means different things to 
different people. To some a juvenile delinquent is 
a boy or girl arrested for a law violation. To others 
a single appearance in juvenile court identifies the 
delinquent. To many the term covers a variety of 
antisocial behavior which offends them, whether or 
not a law is violated. 

In a strictly legal sense the term should be applied 
only to those adjudged delinquent by a juvenile 
court. Yet, young offenders who become involved 
with the police and courts are only a part of juvenile 
law violators. There is no way of telling how many 
youngsters commit delinquencies and are not caught. 

State laws differ as to the upper age which deter- 
mines whether a young offender will be handled as 
a juvenile delinquent or as an adult criminal. Most 
states have age 18 as the upper limit, others 16 or 17. 
Some state laws require persons of juvenile age to 
be tried in an adult criminal court for certain crimes 
such as murder. In many states, the juvenile court 
can waive jurisdiction so that a juvenile is tried 
in an adult criminal court for offenses like a felony. 

These variations in juvenile court laws are con- 
fusing. For example, a child from one place who 
commits a specific offense may be handled as a 
juvenile delinquent while one from another place 
who commits the same offense may be handled as 
an adult criminal. This makes an accurate count of 
juvenile delinquents difficult. More uniformity in 
laws and practices will help to clarify the meaning 
and extent of juvenile delinquency. 


Extent of the problem 


Juvenile delinquency in the United States, as 
measure! by the number of delinquency cases handled 
by juvenile courts and police arrests reported by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, has increased each 
year for the past decade. The Children’s Bureau 
estimates that roughly a half-million delinquency 
cases (excluding traffic violations) are being handled 
yearly by the courts. In addition, juvenile courts 
handle a substantial volume of traffic violations in- 
volving juveniles. 

Almost half of all delinquency cases referred to 
court are dismissed, adjusted or held open without 
further hearings. In about a quarter of them, the 
child is placed on probation, and in about one-tenth 
the young offender is committed to an institution 
for delinquents. i 

Increases in both police arrests of juveniles and 


juvenile court delinquency cases have far outstripped 
increases in the population of children age 10 through 
17 over the past 5-10 years. Recently, however, the 
increase in delinquency has not been as great as in 
previcus years, and only slightly higher than the 
increase in the child population. A sizeable increase 
is predicted in the 10-17 age group in the years 
ahead. 

Boys outnumber girls by a ratio of 4 to 1 in court 
delinquency cases, excluding traffic cases. The most 
frequent offenses of boys are stealing and malicious 
mischief, like window breaking and other damage 
to property. Girls get into court most frequently 
for being ungovernable, running away, and sexual 
promiscuity. 

Rates of delinquency court cases in urban areas 
are about 31⁄2 times higher than in rural areas. More 
and more of the population is centering in metro- 
politan areas, where 60 per cent of all people now 
live. Recent rate of growth in these areas has been 
four times as great as in non-metropolitan areas. 


What causes delinquency 


There are many kinds of juvenile delinquents and 
no one cause can explain all delinquency. Numerous 
causes which vary from child to child in significance 
and number contribute to delinquency. 

To begin to understand the persistent delinquent 
behavior of one youngster requires that as much 
knowledge as possible be learned about him. His 
physical and mental makeup are important. In one 
child, a physical defect may be a significant factor 
and in another a mental deficiency. These can inter- 
fere with a child’s adjustment to the world around 
him no matter how wholesome his environment may 
be. Emotional and social forces that have played 
upon him from birth have to be uncovered. Above 
all, it is important to know how he feels about him- 
self, his family, other people and things in general. 
The reasons why he is the kind of person he is and 
behaves as he does will emerge as this kind of infor- 
mation is put together and interpreted. 

Every child has certain basic needs. Failure to 
meet these reasonably well increases the danger of 
a serious maladjustment developing, including juve- 
nile delinquency. Every child needs food, clothing, 
and shelter. He needs love, affection, and the feeling 
of being wanted. Every child needs to succeed in 
ways that will give him recognition and self-respect. 
Every child has social needs to be with others and 
enjoy their company. How and to what degree these 
basic needs are met depends in good part on a child’s 
environment, especially his home. 

Home and community are difficult to separate in 
explaining how delinquency evolves. 


. 


Adverse factors in a child’s early home life, such 
as parental conflict, neglect or mistreatment, can 
predispose a youngster to delinquency. Feelings of 
being unloved and unwanted can impel him into 
delinquent behavior which he hopes will yield sub- 
stitute satisfactions. 

Many children learn unlawful behavior outside 
the home either from delinquents or youngsters with 
delinquent traits. Stealing and vandalism most often 


involve more than one youngster. Hostile youths 


gangs involve a group of youngsters with varying 
degrees of experience and inexperience in breaking 
the law. Environmental conditions outside the home 
are important in explaining much delinquency. How- 
ever, the danger of a child who has a physical, 
mental, or emotional handicap becoming delinquent 
is increased when he encounters adverse influences 
in the community. Social services can be of great 
help to such a child. 

All delinquents are not mentally or emotionally 
sick, nor can all delinquency be attributed solely to 
environment influences outside the home or associa- 
tion with other delinquents. Each delinquent differs. 
The makeup, background, and life experience of each 
youngster have to be studied to uncover the basic 
factors contributing to his delinquency. 

The boy beckoned into a car by his chums who 
lands in juvenile court because the car was stolen 
may well be a chance delinquent. Court appearance, 
warning, and release may suffice to assure that this 
boy’s first brush with the law is his last. 

The youngster who stealthily starts fires in build- 
ing basements may be a different type of delinquent. 
He may be emotionally disturbed. If this is the 
diagnosis, psychiatric treatment should be arranged. 

Boys in a gang which viciously assaults someone 
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in a deserted street at night may all seem to be alike 
in their sullen defiant attitude when taken into cus- 
tody. The study and diagnosis of each individual 
will reveal differences which should be considered 
in the disposition of each case. For the hardened 
delinquent with a record of repeated serious offenses, 
intensive psychiatric treatment or commitment to 
training school may be indicated. 

Investigation may uncover that a youth recently 
pressured into joining the gang has no record of 
previous law violations. The encouragement and 
supervision of an able probation officer may be all 
he needs to turn him away from unlawful activity 
once and for all. 

A boy who grows up in an area where crime and 
disrespect for the law are widespread may drift into 
juvenile delinquency because it’s the accepted way. 
Opportunities to get into trouble lure from all sides. 
He may begin to mend his ways as soon as he is 
placed in a more wholesome environment. 


Can it be prevented? 


The idea of wiping out juvenile delinquency 
through prevention has tremendous appeal. The 
dream of a discovery which might make oncoming 
generations of children virtually immune to delin- 
quency as they may be to polio may never come true. 
For years, social scientists and others have sought to 
isolate specific causes of juvenile delinquency. Since 
it is a form of behavior and not a physical disease, 
the discovery of a single cause or distinct combination 
of factors that always causes delinquency in children 
is unlikely. However, research and experience will 
continue to reveal more about causes and the effec- 
tiveness of preventive measures. 


1. How many boys and girls in the class think they never did anything which 
might be properly called juvenile delinquency ? How many of each sex say they 


did? Compare the percentages and types of acts. 
2. Did you ever know anyone personally who was sent to the juvenile court? If so, 


tell the class about it. 


3. Have someone report on the “invention” of the Juvenile Court, including the 
rivalry for the honor between Hastings H. Hart and Judge Ben B. Lindsey. 


Which one deserves the honor? Why? 
4. What do you think about fining and/or jailing parents whose children are de- 


linquent? Why? 


5. Discuss: “If more parents used the strap more often, juvenile delinquency 
would soon cease to be a problem.” 
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73. When You Take a Drink 


Herbert Brean 


Herbert Brean (1907- ) was born in Detroit, Michigan. He attended the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, receiving his A.B. in 1929, and went to work for the 
United Press in Detroit. Later, he was a reporter with the Detroit Times; 
then became Detroit Bureau Head for Life-Time-Fortune, 1943. In 1944, 
he went to the New York Office as an associate editor and staff writer. 
Brean has written eight books of which the most popular are The Mystery 
Writer’s Handbook, How to Stop Smoking, and How to Stop Drinking. 
The book on smoking has sold over a half million copies and has been 
translated into a dozen foreign languages. 

Alcohol may well become as serious a problem for our society as opium 
once was for China. The net result of the “Noble Experiment” with prohibi- 
tion in the twenties probably was to saddle us with an increasingly heavy 
alcoholic burden for an indefinite period. In pre-prohibition days, drinking 
was largely confined to adult men. Religious men almost universally con- 
demned drinking, some tee-totally and the rest, all intemperate drinking. 
Almost all women abhorred drinking, and only “bad women” drank. 
Children and young people under twenty-one found it almost impossible 
to get liquor. 

During Prohibition, at least until bootlegging became nationally organ- 
izéd, drunkenness and alcoholism steadily declined, reaching an all-time 
low about 1927. Then it began to increase though it never reached the 
pre-Prohibition rate until after repeal. Now we have three or four million 
alcoholics, and seventy or eighty or more millions of more or less steady 
drinkers, with women almost equalling the men and more young people 
drinking. Some people think nothing of giving young children a glass of 
beer or wine. We now have the greatest per capita consumption in our 
history, and it is still increasing. 

So it will be more difficult to limit drinking in the future than it was 
in the past. It has become an ever-increasing source of government revenue 
and the number of antialcohol women is rapidly decreasing. (While the 
female rate of alcoholism is still considerably less than the male, it is 
increasing at a faster rate.) Also, probably there is a decreasing per- 
centage of men, and especially religious men, who are tee-totallers and 
“prohi’s.” The young are being reared in communities where drinking 
liquor is as common as drinking coffee. There is more leisure time, and 
liquor is becoming as much a part of recreational life as Sunday visiting 
used to be. Drinking before eating is almost as common as dessert after 
eating. It is firmly embedded in the folkways, and opposition to it is also 
in the folkways, not in the mores as used to be the case. Those who do not 
drink do not question the “morals” of those who do. Drinking or not 
drinking is merely a matter of personal choice; it is almost on a par with 
preferring mince to apple pie, or vice versa. If there is any difference, 
it is in favor of drinking, i.e., you are regarded as “queer” if you don’t 
and often are urged to “have another one” when you don’t want it. 


Herbert Brean “When You Take a Drink,” Science Digest (July, 1958), pp. 53-58. Condensed by 
the author from a chapter of his book, How to Stop Drinking (New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
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Yet it is quite obvious drinking is more dangerous now than it was in 
agricultural handicraft days. Driving cars at eighty miles an hour, piloting 
planes, working around high-speed machines, using the mind for abstract 
thinking, using the hands for fine muscular coordinations, as in surgery 
and typing—all of the necessary adjustments to modern life require 
greater mental and biological precision and control than was the case a 
couple of generations ago. 

The potential damage from alcohol is much greater now than when 
man’s existence depended more upon his gross muscular adjustments. Now 
we depend more on the fine adjustments of hand and brain. Alcohol is a 
greater enemy of the cortex than it is of the viscera. Overindulgence often 
made men sick-at-stomach in the “bad old days” but now it may make one 
sick-in-his-mind and affect his judgment in tragic and even fatal ways. 

So we must learn more about what happens to us when we take a drink, 
and what happens to a society that depends more and more upon alcohol 
for “inspiration,” i.e., the influence of “spirits,” to have fun, to make 
love, to celebrate (or to console us in sorrow), to make life worth living. 
Alcohol may become the Achilles’ heel of our symbol-using civilization. It 
may destroy us—if war, or over-eating, or over-worrying, or over-breeding 
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doesn’t. 


Alcohol is one of the most widely-experienced and 
little-understood substances in man’s age-old and 
varied experience. Let’s examine this popular liquid 
and what goes on inside of you when you drink it. 

There are a number of different kinds of alcohol, 
but the one we are interested in, since it is the most 
familiar drinking kind, is known as ethyl alcohol 
(C,H;OH or C,H,O). It is a clear, colorless liquid 
with a slight, not unpleasant odor and a kind of tart 
taste. 

It burns the tongue and, being very volatile, has 
the quality of making flavors more poignant and per- 
vasive—compare the flavor of a non-alcoholic per- 
fume or wine with even a mildly alcoholic one, for 
example, or taste a vanilla extract or mouthwash 
made without any alcohol at all. 

Alcohol mixes easily with other substances, which 
makes it of great value in medicine. Oddly, when 
mixed with water it loses part of its volume (50 gal- 
lons of alcohol mixed with 50 gallons of water will 
yield less than 100 gallons of mixture, for example). 
It boils at a mere 172.5 degrees Fahrenheit, and con- 
geals into a sort of ice only at the tremendous cold 
of minus 202° F. 

Alcohol is found widely in nature. Human blood 
contains a miniscule [minuscule] amount of it, even 
if the person is a total abstainer; and so usually do 
some of the foods he eats, such as bread. Alcohol is 
produced primarily by the fermentation of sugars 
and starches, which, at the most, can produce a con- 
centration of 14- to 16-percent alcohol by volume. 

“By volume” is how the alcohol content of wines 
and beers is usually measured, and it means quite 


simply the percentage of alcohol in the liquid. The 
content of “hard” liquors, on the other hand, is ex- 
pressed in terms of “proof.” Utterly pure or “abso- 
lute” alcohol is 200 proof. Thus a 100-proof bourbon 
is really 50 percent alcohol and 50 percent water and 
flavoring.’ 

A bottle of beer usually contains 12 ounces and, if 
it is American beer, is about 3.5 or 3.7 percent alco- 
hol. This means that it contains a trifle less than 1⁄2 
ounce of absolute alcohol. 

A “shot” of 90-proof whisky is 1⁄4 ounces and so 
delivers about 34rds of an ounce of absolute alcohol. 

A 2-ounce glass of sherry, port, or other fortified 
wines (‘fortified” means that extra spirits, usually 
grape brandy, have been added), contains %,ths of 
an ounce of alcohol since these wines are usually 30 
percent alcohol by volume. 

Cocktails like Martinis and Manhattans are espe- 
cially hard to gauge because their alcohol content 
depends on the size of the cocktail glass, the bar- 
tender’s formula, and among other things, the color 
of the vermouth he may be using. 

However, in general, a 4-ounce cocktail will con- 
tain 1 to 1!4rd ounces of water, diluted from the ice 
used to chill it. Since the Martini is usually made in 
the proportion of 44ths or more gin (90 proof) to 
4th vermouth (40 proof), it contains about 114th 
ounces of absolute alcohol. 

That is a very sizable dosage for one drink, con- 
siderably more than the whisky-sour, whose warhead 
usually consists of a single measured shot of whisky. 

People usually think of alcohol as a stimulant. 
Actually, it is a depressant. It first affects the high- 
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est levels of the brain and then works down through 
the central nervous system until, if you drink enough 
of it, it will deaden your most basic reflexes that your 
body will ultimately “forget” to breathe. Your nor- 
mal breathing is thus paralyzed and you die of what 
amounts to suffocation. 

Yet, in some rather unimportant respects alcohol 
does seem to be a stimulant. Some tests indicate that 
in moderate amounts it increases one’s sensitivity to 
light and to sounds. In moderate amounts it may seem 
to increase your strength for a little time because a 
shot of liquor unquestionably heightens one’s gen- 
eral sense of well-being, and under such circum- 
stances you approach any feat of manual labor with 
more assurance and enthusiasm. 

A drink can also increase your appetite and, briefly, 
your ability to think creatively—ideas may flow faster 
after a drink, but not after several. Generally, alcohol 
disorganizes your thinking and associations, although 
at the time you don’t think so. 

Similarly, alcohol is widely regarded as a “warm- 
ing” drink when you are cold and as an antidote for 
fatigue. It isn’t either of them, really. It causes the 
skin’s blood vessels to dilate, which makes you feel 
warm and makes your face look flushed. 

But this is not a true or permanent warming of 
the body. The true way to preserve body heat is for 
those same blood vessels to shrink and thus hoard 
the body’s caloric content. That is what happens when 
either acute cold or fear attacks you and you suddenly 
break out in a rash of gooseflesh. 

If you feel like a drink after exposure to cold. make 
sure you drink it where you are warm and will con- 
tinue to be; otherwise it will open your pores to the 
cold and, after its initial warming, will leave you 
worse off than before. 

Nor does it really overcome your fatigue. Fatigue 
results from the accumulation of acids and toxins in 
the body, and these are dissipated by sleep, relaxa- 
tion, and proper nutrition. Alcohol can give you a 
quick “shot,” so to speak, of energy—since the body 
assimilates it so rapidly. 

But the real causes of your fatigue are still there 
and they still demand that, sooner or later, you settle 
up your account. To use alcohol as a prolonged sub- 
stitute for rest is to invite exhaustion. 

Yet in certain other respects alcohol, applied to 
the human mechanism, is a powerful agent. It is 
possible (although this seldom happens) to become 
intoxicated by merely inhaling its fumes; and if you 
get a concentration of as little as .5 percent of alco- 
hol in the fluids in your body, you will almost cer- 
tainly sink into a coma and you may die. 

If you will bear in mind that the human body is 
about 70 percent liquid, and that even a small man’s 


body contains more than 100 pounds of fluid, you 
may begin to appreciate the enormous dilution that 
takes place as the alcohol is distributed throughout 
the body, and how little it takes to affect you. A 
concentration of 1 percent would surely kill you. 

Alcohol has one really remarkable property—the 
speed of its effect on you. When you swallow a por- 
tion of alcohol, whether it is pure alcohol or in the 
form of whisky, gin, wine, ale, or whatever, the alco- 
hol passes directly, without ordinary digestion, 
through the walls of the stomach and intestine into 
the bloodstream. This can take from 60 to 120 sec- 
onds. 

The digestion of alcohol is a matter of seconds. 
If you eat and drink at the same time, the alcohol 
will get into the bloodstream before the food; in fact 
within a minute or two after you drink a shot of whis- 
ky, blood drawn from any part of your body will 
show the presence of alcohol. 

What happens to alcohol, once you swallow it, is 
of special interest to anyone who drinks, since it 
helps to explain the various stages of reaction to 
alcohol: 

You get, especially if it is a straight shot of spirits 
or a strong mixed drink, an immediate harsh biting 
sensation in the mouth and throat which, by practice, 
can come to be part of the “stimulation” of alcohol, 
and indeed will usually make your heart beat faster 
and your respiration become momentarily deeper. 

When the drink’s alcohol content is less than 20 
percent it does not usually produce this hot sensation. 
In this milder form, alcohol does not irritate the 
stomach especially and is less likely to produce, when 
indulged in over a period of years, that particular 
type of gutteral hoarseness which is sometimes called 
a “whisky voice.” 

As you swallow a drink of straight whisky, very 
small portions of the alcohol are absorbed by the 
esophagus, throat, and mucous membranes and go 
directly into the bloodstream; but almost all of it 
reaches the stomach, where absorption immediately 
begins through the stomach walls. The absorption 
process is at first rapid, and then slows down; but 
it is always at a controlled rate that does not depend 
entirely on how much alcohol is in the stomach at 
the moment. 

The stomach will absorb perhaps a third of the 
alcohol and the rest will pass on, as does almost all 
food, into the small intestine, where the rate of ab- 
sorption is somewhat faster. 

Once it is absorbed into the bloodstream, the alco- 
hol is carried to the heart and from there distributed 
arterially throughout the body. Gradually it moves 
through the liver, which is the storehouse of bodily 
energy and which both stores food and oxidizes it— 


that is, combusts it to produce energy as a furnace 
burns coal to produce heat. 

Now, watch what follows very carefully, for it ex- 
plains why you get “happy” or tight or intoxicated. 
The person who takes several drinks under ordinary 
circumstances is usually drinking faster than his 
stomach can absorb the alcohol. It therefore collects 
in his stomach. This does not make you drunk in the 
least, although if you drink a very great deal in a 
short time it may cause a pylorospasm or shut-down 
of the link between the stomach and intestine and 
result in sudden vomiting. Nor do you become intoxi- 
cated by the alcohol that reaches your liver and is 
burned off, or oxidized. It leaves your body, and the 
oxidization process is harmless. 

What intoxicates you is the alcohol that has gone 
into blood and body fluid and has not yet been oxi- 
dized or burned off. 

There are other ways of eliminating alcohol from 
the body, but they rid it of so little that for our 
purposes we need not consider them. Urination and 
even exhalations of one’s breath help a little. Indeed, 
so completely does imbibed alcohol pervade the body 
that even the tears of a drinker contain some slight 
traces of alcohol. But it is oxidization by the liver 
that really rids you of your alcoholic burden and this 
is a slow, steady, virtually uniform process. 

Despite alcohol’s all-pervasive action, the one area 
importantly affected by it is the brain and central 
nervous system. If you overdrink, your feet may 
stumble, your hands become unsteady, and your 


speech slurred. But it is not your feet, your hands, 


or your tongue that have gotten drunk. It is the 
brain with its myriad of delicate coordinations that 
has been temporarily thrown out of kilter, especially 
since, for its size, it receives a disproportionately 
large blood circulation. 

We now come to a fact of considerable importance. 
Depending on how much you drink on any particu- 
lar occasion, you usually eliminate by urine or respira- 
tion a very small percent of it—perhaps as little as 1 
percent and very seldom as much as 15 percent. 

The rest must be oxidized, and oxidation of alco- 
hol proceeds, in a man of average size and propor- 
tion (say about 160 pounds and not unduly fat), at 
the rate of about 4rd of an ounce of absolute alcohol 
per hour. Or, to express it in more familiar terms, at 
the rate of about 34ths of an ounce of 86- or 90- 
proof whisky an hour. 

As we have seen, oxidation starts almost at once, 
so it is possible for a man, by carefully timing his 
drinking, to drink no faster than his liver oxidizes 
and thus remain sober. To do this he would probably 
have to take a little less than % ounce of whisky 
every half-hour, and if he did so for 24 consecutive 
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hours he could put away close to a fifth of Scotch 
or some other mild liquor without harm. 

But without any great pleasure either, which is 
why people don’t drink like that. Instead they go to 
a cocktail party and drink three or four good-sized 
drinks in an hour. 

If you will recall the third-of-an-ounce-of-absolute- 
alcohol or three-quarters-of-an-ounce-of-whisky for- 
mula we mentioned a moment ago, you can now fig- 
ure out for yourself how long our aforementioned 
drinker will continue to have alcohol in him. If he 
put down four 14-ounce shots of 100-proof whisky, 
he drank 3 ounces of absolute alcohol and it will be 
approximately 9 hours before a blood test would 
show him alcohol-free. 

That of course does not mean he would be intoxi- 
cated or “under the influence” in any important way 
for all of that period. It is generally accepted by law 
that a person whose blood-alcohol concentration is no 
higher than .05 percent is sober, and actually not 
many people show signs of intoxication with a con- 
centration of .10 percent. 

But most people show some signs of “having been 
drinking” when the concentration reaches .15 per- 
cent, . . . usually regarded by the police as the drink- 
ing line. The average person can acquire a .15 percent 
concentration by drinking 6 or 7 ounces of whisky or 
6 or 7 bottles of beer in a fairly short time. 

When your alcohol concentration reaches .20 per- 
cent (meaning that Y%th of 1 percent of your body’s 
fluids are now pure alcohol) you are, whether you 
realize it or not, intoxicated. 

The average man can take 2 ounces of whisky 
straight on an empty stomach and still remain below 
the .05-percent figure that means he is sober. Four 
ounces will put him over it. After eating a meal he 
can drink 4 ounces and still be legally sober. 

What form one takes his alcohol in also can have 
some influence. Apparently gin and sparkling wines 
like champagne work a little faster than whisky or 
still wines. i 

And there is at least some evidence that the alco- 
hol in a diluted drink such as a highball containing 
an ounce or two of whisky is absorbed more quickly 
than if the whisky were taken straight. If that sur- 
prises you, bear in mind that the hot burning in 
mouth and throat you feel in taking a straight shot 
of liquor has nothing to do with your stomach’s ab- 
sorption. Nevertheless, long, tall drinks, beer, and 
light wines are indeed the drinks of moderation, not 
because they necessarily deliver any less alcohol but 
because you drink them more slowly. 

And there really are indications that some people 
actually have more physical resistance to alcohol than 
others. 
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But other considerations also enter in. Naturally 
a man of 240 pounds will, all other things being 
equal, get less reaction from an ounce of alcohol than 
one who weighs half that much, for the alcohol 
undergoes a weaker dilution in his larger body. Again, 
a fat body is likely to dilute the ounce of alcohol to 
a little weaker proportion than a body of the same 
weight but consisting more of bone and muscle, since 
the fat body tends to have a higher proportion of 
fluid in it than the lean one. 

But none of these physical explanations completely 
accounts for the fact that the experienced drinker can 
“handle” liquor better than the inexperienced. This 
would seem to indicate the veteran drinker can build 
up a tolerance for alcohol. 


Things to Think About 


Actually, no one develops a tolerance for alcohol 
as he might and can for narcotics or tobacco. Nor do 
excessive or addicted drinkers absorb or oxidize alco- 
hol appreciably faster or slower than occasional 
drinkers. The main explanation for their ability to 
down drink after drink and still behave quite nor- 
mally seems to lie in their considerable experience. 

Differences between the experienced drinker and 
the inexperienced one are limited to the earlier 
stages of intoxication. When either one gets deeply 
drunk and goes into a stupor, they behave alike— 
becoming unconscious, with low blood pressure and 
slow respiration, clammy skin, and possibly involun- 
tary release of the bowels. Alcohol is a great leveler. 


1. Name all the factors which might tend to diminish excessive use of alcohol and 


tobacco. 


2. What would likely happen if we tried to reduce the consumption of alcohol and 
tobacco by raising taxes higher and higher? Name five things. 

3. What are the main reasons people drink to excess? 

4. Herbert Hoover is often accused of calling prohibition a “Noble Experiment.” 
What did he really say about it? Can you imagine (formulate) a situation that 
would be “experimental” in the strict sense of the term? 

5. What do you think is the possible “grain of truth” in the old statement, “In vino 


veritas”? 


Section 22 
Religion . 


74. The Evolution of Ethics 


Albert Schweitzer 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer (1875- ) was born in Alsace at Kayersburg. He received his 
Ph.D. from Strasbourg in 1899; Ph.D. in theology, 1900; and an M.D., 
1913. Since then, he has received many honorary degrees. He is the re- 
cipient of the Goethe Memorial Prize, 1928, and the Nobel Peace Prize, 
1952. Schweitzer has written articles and books, among which are: Life 
of J. S. Bach (1906) ; The Quest of the Historical Jesus (1906) ; Philosophy 
of Civilization, 3 vols. (1923) ; Psychiatric Study of Jesus (1926) ; Out of 
My Life and Thought (1933), and other autobiographical sketches as well 
as volumes on his work at Lambaréné. 

Dr. Schweitzer has become a “legend in his own lifetime.” He has been 
called “the most civilized man alive,” “the greatest humanitarian of the 
twentieth century,” “the greatest expert on Bach, both as critic and 
performer,” “the most Christ-like man now living,” and so on. It is in- 
cidental whether these opinions are merited. It certainly is true that he 
has had a distinguished career as philosopher, theologian, musician, 
physician, and humanitarian. He has captured the imagination of the 
world as few men do who are not soldiers, statesmen, authors, artists, or 
scientists. Only occasionally does a person become a world hero because of 
his moral and spiritual stature. Since 1800 one thinks of Gandhi, Jane 
Addams, Florence Nightingale, Eleanor Roosevelt, Thoreau, and Emerson. 
Perhaps the latter should be excluded because he was more poet and 
essayist than he was moral leader. He is included because he was much 
more than an excellent writer. People made pilgrimages to his door. He 
was called “The Sage of Concord,” prophet and seer. He is still read, and 
not alone for the beauty of his style. He is a man “out of whose books 
other books are made.” 

Dr. Schweitzer belongs in the august company of great spiritual leaders. 
He is one of the greatest interpreters of Bach. He was also an organ de- 
signer and builder. He became a distinguished student of early Christianity 
and is perhaps the most eloquent spokesman for the idea that the moral 
and spiritual teachings of Jesus are the highest ethical thought we have 
attained; hence it is relatively unimportant whether Jesus was a super- 
natural being. Perhaps it would be fairer to say that he thinks the 
“authority” of Jesus’s teachings is based on their moral grandeur (de- 


Albert Schweitzer, “The Evolution of Ethics,” The Atlantic Monthly (November, 1958). From pp. 
69-73. Reprinted by permission. 
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rived from the later Hebrew prophets) rather than upon miracles. This 
conception of Jesus as an ethical symbol, as the expression of love, com- 
passion, and reverence for life, led Schweitzer to give up his musical and 
theological careers and become a physician dedicated to the service of the 
lowliest people on earth. He felt a moral compulsion to put into practical 
effect the gospel of compassion and reverence for life. 

He, like Emerson, also has the gift of inspirational writing. Emerson 
went about preaching his gospel of self-reliance, compensation, beauty, 
art, intellect, the over-soul, prudence, love, and all enduring virtues and 
ideals just as Dr. Schweitzer went about his duties as doctor to the jungle 
natives. Emerson, too, was a missionary to the frontier communities who 
needed his “declaration of intellectual independence” and his inspiration 
to higher moral and esthetic life. He ministered to the mind as Schweitzer 
did to the body. 

In the best sense of the term, there is a deep strain of mysticism in 
both Emerson and Schweitzer. Emerson was a poet and a moral philoso- 
pher. Schweitzer is a musician and a moral philosopher. Both have the 
saving grace of hard-headed practicality in their make-up as well as a 
fundamental respect for science. Both have a remarkable literary gift. 
Both have left their mark on human history. Emerson is the most “living” 
of all the New England savants and literati. Schweitzer is still living and, 
like Emerson, will continue to live long after his body dies. 

The theory that reverence for life is more complete than love, and 
that it allows one to “enter into a spiritual relation with the world,” is 
only semantic word-juggling. Reverence for life—all life—gets Schweitzer 
into absurdities from which he extricates himself by immediate qualifica- 
tion. Man cannot live unless he kills life. He can minimize his killing by 
eating only plant life, but if one reverences life to the point of making 
it an ethical absolute why should he sacrifice the life of a potato (for his 
benefit) rather than that of a pig? Why kill a cabbage rather than a cow? 
Why not reverence the life of lice by not killing them? It is true that they 
make my dog miserable—and I love my dog, even though he makes all my 
neighbors miserable. 

So Schweitzer would avoid logical difficulties if he made the basic prin- 
ciple “reverence and love for human life.” He could go on condemning 
bullfights and hunting for sport. He could urge us not to kill plant and 
animal life wantonly and wastefully. We should kill them only when they 
limit or diminish the sanctity of human life, i.e., when they are defined as 
vermin, predators, weeds, poison-ivy, etc. 

We should be reverent in the presence of nature—from which comes 
all our wealth—material and spiritual. We should reverence the sea and 
the sky and the endless island universes. We should stand in reverential 
awe and wonder before the mysterious complexities of atoms and energy 
quanta. These are the source of life. Why limit our reverence, wonder, 
and appreciation to life? Why not utilize all the resources of nature for 
both material and spiritual (esthetic and intellectual) purposes? 

So I would agree with Dr. Schweitzer, “By practicing reverence for life 
we become good, deep, and alive,” but I would specify that human life 
deserves the deepest reverence and that non-life should also be reverenced 
since it is the source of all life. Here Emerson is my master rather than 
Schweitzer. My mysticism extends to all things in the universe, though 
my highest reverence is for man, and, in Emerson’s phrase, for “man 
thinking”—man creating out of his experiences with the physical, bio- 
logical, and cultural worlds all the wisdom and beauty and goodness he can. 

This is religion to my mind—man’s reverence for man and all the world 
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in which he lives, moves and has his being. Religion is man’s ability to 
think, feel, plan, and produce whatever he conceives as the best possible 
life, with all its infinite variety, for all men for as long as the human 


species shall survive. 


This, I believe, is essentially the ideal which underlies all the great 
religions from Lao-tze to Schweitzer, though the great prophets and seers 
have expressed it in somewhat different terms. This is what we mean 
when we say, “In the last analysis, every man must choose, i.e., must con- 
struct, his own religion out of his experience with the accumulated culture 
of the ages.” That is to say, he must define his own basic values by living 
in some human society. He must select from the store of culture what 
his own peculiar personality needs and can use. 


In a very general sense, ethics is the name we give 
to our concern for good behavior. We feel an obliga- 
tion to consider not only our own personal well-being 
but also that of others and of human society as a 
whole, and it is in the extension of this notion of 
solidarity with others that the first evolution of ethics 
is to be seen. 

For the primitive man the circle of solidarity is 
limited to those whom he can look upon as his blood 
relatives—that is to say, the members of his tribe, 
who are to him his family. I am speaking from ex- 
perience. In my hospital I have primitives. When I 
happen to ask a hospitalized tribesman, who is not 
himself bedridden, to render little services to a bed- 
ridden patient, he will consent only if the latter be- 
longs to his tribe. If not, he will answer me candidly: 
“This, no brother for me,” and neither attempts to 
persuade him nor threats will make him do this favor 
for a stranger. 

However, as man starts reflecting upon himself and 
his behavior toward others, he gradually realizes that 
all men are his brothers and neighbors. Slowly he 
reaches a point where he sees the circle of his respon- 
sibilities enlarged to comprise all human beings with 
whom he is in contact. 

In the history of man, this idea of responsibility 
toward others has been wholly or partially formu- 
lated in various cultures at various times. It was 
reached by the Chinese thinkers: Lao-tse, born in 
604 B.C.; Kung Fu-tse (Confucius), 551-479 B.C.; 
Meng-tse, 372—289 B.C.; Tchouang-tse, fourth cen- 
tury B.C. It was also proclaimed by the Israelite 
prophets of the eighth century B.C.: Amos, Hosea, 
and Isaiah. As proclaimed by Jesus and Saint Paul, 
the idea that man obligates himself to all human be- 
ings became an integral part of the Christian system 
of ethics. 

For the great thinkers of India, too, whether they 
belonged to Brahmanism, Buddhism, or Hinduism, 
the idea of the brotherhood of man was included in 
their metaphysical notion of existence, but they had 


difficulty giving it the proper importance in their 
ethics because they could not abolish the barriers 
erected between men in India by the different castes 
sanctioned by tradition. 

Zarathustra, who lived in about the seventh cen- 
tury B.C., was also prevented from reaching the no- 
tion of the full brotherhood of man because he had 
to differentiate between those who believed in Or- 
muzd, the god of Light and Good, and the non- 
believers who remained in the power of devils. This 
forced the believers to fight for the coming of the reign 
of Ormuzd and to consider the nonbelievers as enemies 
and treat them as such. To understand this, one must 
remember that the believers were Bactrian tribes who 
had become sedentary and aspired to live as honest 
and peaceful families, while the nonbelievers were 
nomadic tribes who dwelt in the desert and lived 
from pillage. 

Plato and Aristotle and the other thinkers of the 
classic period of Greek philosophy limited their con- 
sideration to the Greek freeman, who did not have 
to earn his subsistence. All those who did not belong 
to this aristocracy were dismissed as men of inferior 
quality in whom there was no need to be concerned. 

It was not until the second epoch of Greek thought, 
when the simultaneous blossoming of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism occurred, that the idea of the equality 
of men and of the sympathy which attaches us to 
all human beings was recognized by these two schools. 
The most remarkable protagonist of this new con- 
ception was the Stoic Panaetius, who lived in the 
second century B.C. He was the prophet of human- 
ism, and even though the idea of the brotherhood 
of man never became popular in antiquity, the very 
fact that philosophy had proclaimed it as a concept 
dictated by reason was of great importance for its 
future. 

However, this concept has never enjoyed the full 
authority which it deserves. Down to our time, it has 
ceaselessly been compromised by the stressing of dif- 
ferences—differences of race, of religious beliefs, and 
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of nationalities—which turn our fellow man into a 
stranger to whom we owe nothing but indifference, 
if not contempt. 

As we trace the evolution of ethics, we are aware 
of the influence exerted by the various concepts of 
the material world. There are the affirmative con- 
cepts which insist that interest must be taken in ma- 
terial matters and in the existence we lead on this 
earth. Others, on the contrary, advocate a negative 
attitude, urging that we detach ourselves from what- 
ever has to do with the world, including our own 
existence on earth. Affirmation conforms with our 
natural feeling. Negation contradicts it. Affirmation 
invites us to be at home in this world and to throw 
ourselves voluntarily into action; negation requires 
that we live in the world as strangers and that we 
choose a passive role. By its very nature, ethics is 
‘affiliated with affirmation. One must be active if one 
is to serve the ideal of Good. An affirmative concept 
of the world produces a favorable climate for the 
development of ethics, while negation, on the con- 
trary, hampers it. Negation of the world was professed 
by the thinkers of India and by the Christians of 
antiquity and of the Middle Ages; affirmation by the 
Chinese thinkers, the Israelite prophets, Zarathustra, 
and the European thinkers of the Renaissance and 
of the modern day. 

In the thinkers of India, this negative concept of 
the world was the result of their conviction that true 
existence is immaterial, immutable, and eternal and 
that the worldly existence is fictitious, deceitful, and 
transient. The world that we consider as real was for 
them but a mirage of the immaterial world in time 
and space. By taking interest in this phantasmagoria 
and in the part he plays in it, they argued, man made 
a mistake. The only behavior compatible with the 
true knowledge of the nature of existence is non- 
activity. 

To a degree, nonactivity does have ethical char- 
acteristics. By detaching himself from worldly matters, 
man renounces the egotism that material interests 
and mere covetousness arouse in him. Furthermore, 
an essential aspect of nonactivity is nonviolence. 

The thinkers of Brahmanism, of Samkhya [usually 
spelled “Sankhya”], of Jainism, as well as of Bud- 
dhism, exalt nonviolence, which they call ahimsa; 
indeed, they consider it as the sublime principle. 
However, it is imperfect and incomplete because 
it concedes to man the egotism to be preoccupied 
entirely with his salvation. It does not command him 

in the name of compassion but in the name of 
metaphysical theories. It demands merely abstention 
from evil, rather than the positive activity inspired 
by the notion of Good. 

Only a system of ethics affiliated with the affirma- 


tion of the world can be natural and complete. Bud- 
dha, who rises against the cold Brahmanic doctrine 
by preaching pity, cannot completely resist the temp- 
tation to forego the principle of nonactivity. He gives 
in, more than once, unable to keep himself from 
accomplishing acts of charity or from recommending 
them to his disciples. Under the cover of ethics the 
affirmation of the world carries on, in India, a per- 
sistent struggle against the principle of nonactivity. 
In Hinduism, which is a religious movement against 
the exigencies of Brahmanism, affirmation is recog- 
nized as the equal of nonactivity. The reconciliation 
of the two is set forth in the Bhagavad Gita. 

Man can believe that he is authorized to take part 
in the material world only as a spectator. But like- 
wise he has the right to believe that he is called to 
play an active part. Activity, then, is justified by the 
spirit which guides it. The man who practices it with 
the intention of accomplishing the will of God is as 
right as he who raises the question of nonactivity. 
Nowadays, the thinkers of India make great conces- 
sions to the principle of activity, claiming that it is 
found in the Upanishads. This is true. The explana- 
tion is that the Aryans of India in ancient times, as 
we learn it from the Veda, had an existence pene- 
trated with naive joie de vivre. The Brahmanic doc- 
trine of negation of the world appears side by side 
with the concept of affirmation only in the Upani- 
shads, the sacred texts of the first thousand years B.C. 

Christianity in early times and in the Middle Ages 
professed negation of the world without, however, 
reaching the extremes of nonactivity. Its denial of 
the world was of a different nature from that of the 
thinkers of India: to the early Christians the world 
was not a phantasmagoria, it was an imperfect world 
destined to be transformed into the perfect world of 
the kingdom of God. The idea of the kingdom of 
God was created by the Israelite prophets of the 
eighth century B.C. 

In announcing the imminence of the transformation 
of the material world into the kingdom of God, Jesus 
exhorted men to seek the perfection required for par- 
ticipation in the new world. He asked man to detach 
himself from this world, the better to be preoccupied 
by the practice of Good. He allowed man to detach 
himself from material things, but not from his duties 
toward other men. In Jesus’ ethics, activity kept all 
its rights and all its obligations, This is where Chris- 
tianity differs from Buddha’s religion, with which it 
shares the idea of compassion. Because it is animated 
by the spirit of activity, Christian ethics has a certain 
affinity with the affirmation of the world. 

The transformation of the world into the kingdom 
of God was what the early Christians were looking 
for immediately, but it never occurred. During an- 


tiquity and the Middle Ages, Christianity remained 


in a situation of having to lose hope in this world, 
without the compensating hope, which had sustained 
the early Christians, of seeing the new world at hand. 
In the Middle Ages there was no enthusiastic affirma- 
tion of the world; actually this did not take place until 
the Renaissance. Christianity identified itself with 
this new enthusiastic affirmation of the world during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Renaissance 
ethics—apart from the ideal of perfecting oneself, 
which came from Jesus—attempted subsequently to 
create new and better material and spiritual condi- 
tions for the existence of human society. From then 
on, Christian ethics found a goal for its activity and 
so reached its full bloom. From the union of the 
Christian and the Renaissance enthusiasm for the 
world is born the civilization in which we live and 
which we have to maintain and improve. 

In the first century of the Christian era, thinkers 
of Stoicism—Seneca, Epictetus, and the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius—following the steps of Panaetius, 
the creator of the idea of humanism, came to consider 
Love as the virtue of virtues. Their system of ethics is 
about the same as that of the great Chinese thinkers. 
They have in common not only the principle of Love, 
but also the conviction that it proceeds from reason 
and is thoroughly reasonable. 

During the first and second centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, the Greco-Roman philosophy seemed to pro- 
fess the same ethical ideal as that of Christianity. The 
possibility of agreement between the ancient and 
Christian worlds existed, but it did not happen. Ethi- 
cal Stoicism did not become popular. Moreover, it 
accused Christianity of being a superstition because 
Christianity claimed that a divine revelation had 
taken place in Jesus Christ, and was awaiting the 
miraculous coming of a new world. Christianity, on 
the other hand, scorned philosophy as a guiding wis- 
dom for this world, What separated Christianity and 
Stoicism was the fact that the Greco-Roman philoso- 
phy adhered to the idea of the affirmation of the 
world, whereas Christianity adhered to the idea of its 
negation. No agreement was possible. 

Agreement did occur, but only after centuries. 
When Christianity became more familiar with the 
enthusiastic affirmation of the world, which the Ren- 
aissance had bequeathed to European thought, it at 
the same time became acquainted with ethical Stoi- 
cism and noted with surprise that Jesus’ principle of 
Love had also been stated as a rational truth. Thus 
it was deduced that the fundamental ideas of religion 
were revealed truths, confirmed afterwards by reason. 
Among the thinkers who felt that they belonged to 
both Christianity and Stoicism were Erasmus and 
Hugo Grotius. 
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Under the influence of Christianity, philosophy’s 
ethics acquired an enthusiasm that it had not pos- 
sessed earlier. Under the influence of philosophy, 
Christian ethics, on the other hand, started reflecting 
upon itself and upon what it should accomplish in this 
world. Thus was born a spirit which did not allow 
the ethics of Love any longer to tolerate injustice, 
cruelties, and superstitions. Torture was abolished, 
the scourge of the witchcraft trials ceased. Inhuman 
laws gave way to others more human. A reform with- 
out precedent in the previous history of humanity 
had begun and was accomplished in the first enthusi- 
asm of the discovery that the principle of Love is also 
taught by reason. 

To demonstrate the rationality of altruism, phi- 
losophers of the eighteenth century, among whom are 
Hartley, Baron Holbach, Helvetius, and Bentham, 
thought that it was enough to show that love of 
others had a utility value. The Chinese thinkers and 
the representatives of ethical Stoicism admitted the 
utility value, but also insisted on other values. Ac- 
cording to the eighteenth-century thinkers, altruism 
would be a well-understood egotism, taking into ac- 
count the fact that the well-being of the individual 
and of society can be guaranteed only by the self- 
sacrifice which men make for their fellow men. 

Kant and David Hume refuted this superficial 
thesis. Kant, in order to defend the dignity of ethics, 
went so far as to pretend that its utility ought not to 
be taken into consideration. Obvious as it is, it must 
not be admitted as a motive of ethics. Ethics, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the categorical imperative, rules 
absolutely. It is our conscience which reveals to us 
what is Good and what is evil. We have but to obey 
the moral law that we carry within ourselves to gain 
the certitude that we not only belong to the world 
as it appears to us in time and space, but ‘that we are 
at the same time citizens of the spiritual world. 

Hume, in order to refute the utilitarian thesis, 
proceeded in an empirical way. He analyzed the 
motives of ethics and came to the conclusion that 
ethics is primarily a matter of feeling. Nature, he 
argued, endowed us with the faculty of sympathy, 
which permits and obliges us to feel the joy, appre- 
hensions, and sufferings of others as if they were our 
own. We are, after an image employed by Hume, 
like strings vibrating in unison with others. It is this 
sympathy which leads us to devotion toward others 
and to the desire to contribute to their well-being and 
to the well-being of society. 

After Hume, philosophy—if we set aside the enter- 
prise of Nietzsche—did not dare seriously to doubt the 
fact that ethics is primarily a matter of compassion. 

But, if this is the case, is ethics capable of defining 
and setting a limit to the obligations of self-sacrifice, 
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and thereby placing egoism and altruism in accord, 
as was attempted by the utilitarian theories? 

Hume is not much preoccupied by this question. 
The philosophers who followed him likewise did not 
think it necessary to take into consideration the con- 
sequences of the principle of self-sacrifice through 
compassion. It is as if they had the presentiment that 
these consequences might prove to be a little dis- 
turbing. 

They are indeed. The ethic of self-sacrifice by com- 
passion no longer has the characteristic of a law. It 
no longer comprises any clearly established and clearly 
formulated commandments. It is thoroughly subjec- 
tive, because it leaves to each one the responsibility 
of deciding how much he will sacrifice himself. 

And not only does it cease to give precise com- 
mandments: it is no longer satisfied, as the law must 
be, by the limitations of the possible. It constantly 
forces us to attempt the impossible, to carry devotion 
to others so far as to endanger our own existence. 
In the horrible times we have lived through, there 
were many of these perilous situations and many per- 
sons who sacrificed themselves for others. Even in 
daily life, the ethic of self-sacrifice asks from each of 
us that we abdicate selfish interests and renounce 
advantages for the sake of others. Alas, we too often 
succeed in silencing our conscience, the guardian of 
our feeling of responsibility. 

How many are the struggles in which the ethic of 
self-sacrifice abandons us to ourselves! It is seldom 
that the heads of firms give a job, through compas- 
sion, to the man who needs it most, rather than to 
the man who is most qualified. But evil unto them 
who think themselves authorized, by such experi- 
ences, never to take into account the principle of 
compassion. 

A final consequence is to be drawn from the prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice: it does not allow us to be pre- 
occupied only by human beings, but obliges us to 
have the same behavior toward all living beings 
whose fate may be influenced by us. They also 
are our fellows, for they, too, aspire to happiness. 
They know fear and suffering, and they dread an- 
nihilation. 

The man who has kept intact his sensibility finds 
it quite natural to have pity on all living beings. Why 
does not philosophy at long last récognize that our 
behavior toward all life should be an integral part of 
the ethics it teaches? 

The reason is very simple. Philosophy fears, and 
rightly so, that this huge enlargement of the circle of 
our responsibilities will take away from ethics the 

small hope which it still has to formulate reasonable 
and satisfactory commandments. 

In fact, if we are preoccupied by the fate of all 


living beings with whom we come in contact, we 
face conflicts more numerous and more disturbing 
than those of devotion toward human beings. We 
are constantly in situations which compel us to harm 
other creatures or affect their lives. The farmer 
cannot let all his animals survive. He can keep only 
those he can feed and the breeding of which assures 
him necessary income. In many instances, there is 
the obligation of sacrificing some lives to save others. 
Whoever shelters a crippled bird finds it necessary 
to kill insects to feed him. In so doing, he makes an 
arbitrary decision. By what right does he sacrifice a 
multitude of lives in order to save a single life? He 
must also make an arbitrary choice when he exter- 
minates animals which he thinks are harmful, in order 
to protect others. 

It is then incumbent upon each of us to judge 
whether we must harm or kill, and thus become, by 
necessity, guilty. We should seek forgiveness by never 
missing an occasion to rescue living creatures. 

What an advance it would be if men started to 
reflect upon the kindness due all creatures and re- 
frained from harming them by carelessness! We 
must intensify the struggle against inhuman traditions 
and feelings remaining in our time if our civilization 
is to keep any respect for itself. Among inhuman cus- 
toms which our civilization should no longer tolerate, 
I must name two: bullfights with their inevitable 
death, and hunting for sport. 

It is finally the exigency of compassion with all 
beings which makes ethics as complete as it should be. 

There is another great change in the evolution of 
ethics: today it cannot expect help from a concept 
of the world which justifies what it teaches. 

In the past, ethics seemed convinced that it was 
only requiring a behavior in harmony with the knowl- 
edge of the true nature of the world. On this con- 
viction are based not only the religions, but also the 
rationatist philosophy of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. 

But it happens that the concept of the world that 
ethics called upon was the result of the optimistic in- 
terpretation of this very world which ethics gave and 
is still giving. It loaned to the universal will qualities 
and intentions which gave satisfaction to its own way 
of feeling and judging. 

But in the“ course of the nineteenth century, re- 
search which seeks only objective truth was obliged 
to face the evidence that ethics had nothing to ex- 
pect from an ever-closer knowledge of the world. The 
progress of science consisted in a more precise ascer- 
tainment of the processes’of nature. It allowed us to 
use the energies of the universe. But, at the same 
time, it obliged us to renounce an understanding of 
the intentions of the universe. The world offers us 


the disconcerting spectacle of the will to live in con- 
flict with itself. One life maintains itself at the cost 
of another. The world is horror within magnificence, 
absurdity within intelligibility, suffering within joy. 

How can the ethic of self-sacrifice maintain itself 
without being justified by an adequate concept of the 
world? It seems doomed to sink into skepticism. This, 
however, will not be its fate. 

In the beginning, ethics needed to call upon a con- 
cept of the world which gave it satisfaction. Having 
reached the knowledge that the fundamental prin- 
ciple is devotion to others, it becomes fully aware of 
itself, and thereby self-sufficient. 

We are now able to understand its origins and its 
foundation by meditating upon the world and upon 
ourselves. We lack a complete and satisfactory knowl- 
edge of the world. We are reduced to merely ascer- 
taining that everything in it is living, as we ourselves 
are, and that all life is a mystery. Our true knowledge 
of the world consists in being penetrated by the mys- 
tery of existence and of life. This mystery becomes 
ever more mysterious by the progress of scientific re- 
search. To be penetrated by the mystery of life cor- 
responds to what is called in the language of the mys- 
tic “learned ignorance.” 

The fundamental idea in our conscience, to which 
we come back each time we want to reach compre- 
hension of ourselves and of our situation in the world, 
is: I am life wanting to live, surrounded by life want- 
ing to live. Meditating upon life, I feel the obligation 
to respect any will-to-live around me as equal to mine 
and as having a mysterious value. 

A fundamental idea of Good then consists in pre- 
serving life, in favoring it, in wanting to raise it to 
its highest value, and evil consists in annihilating life, 
injuring it, and impeding its growth. 

The principle of this veneration of life corresponds 
to the one of Love, which has been discovered by 
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religion and philosophy seeking an understanding of 
the fundamental notion of Good. 

The term Reverence for Life is larger and at the 
same time dimmer than the term Love. But it bears 
within itself the same potentialities. The essentially 
philosophical notion of Good has the advantage of 
being more complete than the notion of Love. Love 
comprises only our obligations toward other beings, 
but not toward ourselves. It is, for instance, impos- 
sible to deduce from it the notion of veracity, the 
primary quality of the ethical personality in addition 
to the one of Love. The respect which man owes to 
his own life obliges him to be faithful to himself by 
renouncing any self-deceit and by becoming himself 
in the noblest and deepest way. 

By having reverence for life, we enter into a spir- 
itual relation with the world. The absolute is so ab- 
stract that we can have no communion with it. It is 
not given to us to serve the creative will, infinite and 
unfathomable, by comprehending its nature and its 
intentions. But we come into spiritual contact with it 
by the feeling of the mystery of life and by devoting 
ourselves to all the living beings whom we are able 
to serve. 

The ethics which obliges us to be concerned only 
with men and with society cannot have this same sig- 
nificance. Only a universal ethics which obliges us to 
be occupied with all beings puts us in a complete 
relation with the universe and the will manifested 
in it. i 

In the world, the will to live is in conflict with it- 
self. In us it wants, by a mystery that we do not 
understand, to be at peace with itself. In the world 
it manifests itself; in us it reveals itself. To be other 
than the world is our spiritual destiny. By conforming 
to it we live our existence instead of submitting to it. 
By practicing reverence for life we become good, deep, 
and alive. 


Does Schweitzer’s or Bain’s idea of Reverence for Life suit you better? Why? 

. What is the most striking idea you find in Dr. Schweitzer’s essay? Why? 

Have someone report on Schweitzer’s The Quest of the Hi orical Jesus (1906). 
. Can a man properly call himself a Christian if he does 


t believe Jesus was 


and is the Son of God born of the Holy Ghost anë the Virgin? 
5. Tell why you agree or disagree: “The world is horror within magnificence, 


absurdity within intelligibility, 


suffering within joy.” Do you think the uni- 


verse (excluding man) is moral, immoral, or unmoral? Why? Do you think 
there is any “will” (other than man’s) manifested in the universe? 
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75. Basic Religion: Man Creating Himself 
Read Bain 


For biographic note on Read Bain, see Selection 1. 


This selection suggests that one religion, one race, one international gov- 
ernment, are not only possible but necessary if mankind is to survive. The 
philosophy of one-worldism is rapidly emerging. It may be achieved without 
the blood, fire, and terror which characterized the conflict of Christianity 
with Greco-Roman religion, Mohammedanism, and the internecine warfare 
between Catholicism and Protestantism, which still goes on though it is 
more ridiculous than bloody now. It seldom becomes violent but still 
shows some bitterness and bigotry. It still is a scandal to people who 
profess a religion of love and kindness. 

“Basic Religion” envisages the time when all world religions shall 
achieve such unity on major objectives that wide theological differences 
can exist in the same congregation without producing any more strife 
and enmity than is caused by the presence of men and women, Democrats 
and Republicans, fishing and baseball fans, etc. It will be recognized that 
each man’s taste in theology and philosophy is his own personal business, 
like his choice of a wife or what he wants for dessert. 

This is the dream of those religious leaders who started the Ecumenical 
Movement over a hundred years ago. The Catholic Church has always 
been ecumenical in that it would be glad to have all the heretical sects 
return to Mother Church. Its ecumenicity still seems largely dominated 
by this idea. Some Lutherans and “high church” Anglicans may return, 
as many individual Protestants from all denominations do every year. 
When one reads essays like The Catholic Approach to Protestantism, by 
George H. Tavard (Harper & Brothers, 1955) and Albert C. Outler, The 
Christian Tradition and the Unity We Seek (Oxford Univ. Press, 1957), 
one wonders what keeps them apart. Father Tavard gives a most sympa- 
thetic and understanding discussion of the whole problem. One cannot 
imagine him ever persecuting anyone because of religious faith. However, 
the upshot of his ecumenicism is to bring the erring back into the Roman 
Catholic fold. 

Outler says, page 147, “. . . our common task is to receive and transmit 
the witness of God’s saving deed in Christ.” The World Council of Churches 
defines itself as a “fellowship of churches which accepts our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior.” If the Protestants try to achieve ecumenicity 
on this basis, it is likely they will fail. In general, they seem to think of 
Protestant unity for general objectives while permitting wide diversity 
in doctrine and practice. They do hope to see many like-minded denomina- 
tions unite. Some progress has been made. The Methodists, North and 
South, have merged, but the African Methodists and nineteen other 
Methodist bodies, mostly fundamentalists, are still independent. Lutherans, 
Congregationists, Presbyterians, Unitarians-Universalists, are examples 
of some recent mergers. 

This may be regarded as ecumenical. It could go on until all Protestant 
bodies are merged into one great ecclesia. But this would still leave the 
“Body of Christ” sorely divided. Ecumenicity will never be attained until 


Read Bain, “Basic Religion: Man Creating Himself,” The Humanist (August, 1950), from pp. 
154-160. Reprinted by permission. 
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Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Orthodox Catholics are all united into 
one Christian Church. But this is very unlikely unless the growing dis- 
belief in the Christian myth should force the union for survival, as if the 
USSR, the United States, and India should be forced into a defensive 
alliance against the rising power of China. 

A more likely development is that within the next fifty or hundred 
years the secularization of all the Christian churches will be so accelerated 
by the dominance of science that all theological differences will disappear. 
Christian supernaturalism will be as dead as the Greco-Roman myths but 
essential ethical unity will be so great that all churches will become 
community churches. The secularized Christian Church will become the 
main institution that defines and propagates the basic values which are 
necessary to give motivation and meaning to the good life, the rich and 
abundant life, which people will be desiring and seeking, then as now. 
This is an ecumenical movement which could cover the earth, merging all 
the nonsupernatural moral principles of all the great world religions into 
a one-world religion whose sanction will be the revelations of science 


rather than the alleged revelations of hypothetical gods. 


I 


Religion defines supreme values and strives to 
achieve them. Religious practices vary widely in time 
and place but religions have much in common because 
the basic problems of life are similar in all cultures. 
Among these are birth and death; origin of man and 
the world; the nature of power, truth, beauty, and 
goodness; adjustment to crises and disasters; the 
meanings and goals of life; getting food; avoiding 
pain, sickness, and death. Religion treats of supreme 
goods and ultimate evils. In this sense, all men are 
religious. 

The simplest way to deal with values is to express 
them as logical opposites: life-death, true-false, good- 
bad, God-Devil. This common sense approach has 
developed into elaborate systems which postulate 
rigid, absolute concepts of good and evil. In such 
systems there can be no compromise: those who are 
not for us are against us; men are good or bad, saved 
or damned; our religion is “true” and all others are 
“false.” 

One of man’s first efforts to answer his basic ques- 
tions was to imagine supernatural powers. These were 
thought to animate all living and nonliving things. 
Thus, events could be explained by ascribing them to 
the mysterious supernatural powers. Often, these were 
personifications of man’s own attributes. These good 
and evil gods and spirits could be influenced by praise 
and blame, sacrifice and ceremony. In some tribes, one 
of the many gods became dominant even to being 
regarded as the only “real” god. All other gods were 
myths. Briefly, this is the story of all the great world 
religions. While man’s basic problems remained es- 
sentially the same, this was obscured by differences in 
absolute animistic dogmas and rituals. 

Science presents another way of looking at the 


world. It conceives the universe as a closed system 
of energy transformations. Being and knowing are 
functions of motion (energy transformations) in a 
space-time continuum. “Absolutes” are end-terms in 
a continuum; relativity and probability replace fixity 
and certainty; propositions are not simply true or 
false but have n-truth values. The rigid and simple 
world of theology becomes the fluid and complex 
world of science and man gains many degrees of free- 
dom. “Stability” means “relatively stable” according 
to some “taken” frame of reference. Being is a “taken 
point” on a continuum of becoming. Change is the 
basic concept. The universe was never created; it is 
being created and man, like all other energy systems, 
is an effective factor in the process. 

During the long millenia of man’s self-imposed 
bondage to the gods, practical necessity compelled 
him to trust his own intelligence. It is likely that 
sacred and secular behavior always have existed side 
by side in all cultures. Some new techniques doubt- 
less were credited to the gods but many were accepted 
as “just plain common sense.” As man solves his 
problems more effectively, he relies less and less upon 
the gods and other supernatural powers though he 
continues to give lip-service to them. The sacred 
slowly yields to the secular. 

Christianity offers a good example. Historically, it 
is a fusion of many religious ideas that flourished in 
the Fertile Crescent and around the Mediterranean 
from the Neolithic to the present. To many millions 
of Christians, it is still the only revealed religion of the 
one true God. However, with the rise of science, the 
supernatural aspects of Christianity have steadily de- 
clined. Miracles are meaningless to people who have 
scientific explanations and the effective techniques of 
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applied science. Fear of the gods is replaced by self- 
respect, self-reliance, and love of fellow men. Man 
begins to stand on his own feet and to recognize that, 
within limits, he is master of his own fate. 

However, he also recognizes that the basic this- 
worldly values of Christianity, or many of them, are 
not impaired when theological quibbles and super- 
natural myths are destroyed by science. These en- 
during values flow from the fact that all men have 
many common needs and similarities, that they are 
human only because they interact and cooperate to 
solve their common problems. 

Science is hastening the age-old trend toward a 
world community. It has shown that man is one 
species and that isolated cultures are similar and 
changeable. Science-based technology diminishes cul- 
tural isolation and increases the interdependence of 
all men. Science also shows that men are not equal 
in capacities though they are highly similar in needs 
and desires. Hence, it is highly important that every 
person should have an equal opportunity to make his 
maximum contribution to human welfare. Individual 
differences must be cherished and utilized to the lim- 
it: “to whom much is given, of him is much re- 
quired.” Political, economic, and religious democracy 
implies “unity in diversity.” 

As science forces the transition from other-worldly 
to this-worldly values, man accepts the risks and 
promises of change guided by intelligence; he accepts 
the responsibility for creating himself. This is basic 
religion. It is implicit in all the great world religions. 
It becomes more explicit as science gradually dis- 
solves the supernatural elements which “religion” 
still suggests to many. Basic religion sees that indi- 
vidual and cultural differences are necessary for man’s 
survival and that they have their greatest utility only 
when integrated into the most comprehensive unity. 
Man can save himself only by creating himself in 
harmony with the findings of science, that is to say, 
in accordance with what is possible. 

Basic religion requires devotion to most of the 
fundamental secular values fostered by all the great 
world religions: love and loyalty; honesty, self-con- 
trol, and kindliness; dedication to one’s work; re- 
spect for one’s fellows; justice and mercy; consecrated 
living and dignified dying. It values reason and intel- 
ligence more than animistic religions ever have. It 
exalts enduring values above transient and trivial ones. 

Those who choose this way of life do not seek 
happiness but they gain it, because happiness is a 
by-product of devotion to human welfare and cre- 
ative living. Personal peace and satisfaction come 
from identification with the great community of 
which each is a member and without which none 

can become or remain human. This is the root 


principle of basic religion. It has its counterpart in 
the mystical fusion with the gods which has pervaded 
all world religions from Akhnaton to the present. 


II 


Man’s history is largely the tragic tale of his failure 
to realize that each is his brother’s keeper and is kept 
by his brother; that each man’s “mind” is “in” the 
minds of other men as truly as it is “in” himself. 
This is no figure of speech. It is a simple statement 
of fact: human nature and human culture consist 
entirely of symbolic interaction. Animals react to 
stimuli by instinct and habit. Man responds to his 
own responses in terms of how he “thinks” others 
will respond to his behavior. This anticipatory re- 
sponse to symbols is what differentiates man from 
the other animals. Animals react; men interact. 
Anticipatory symbolic interaction is human behavior. 
It enables man to deal with the present in terms of 
the past and to plan for the future. 

Human interdependence is obvious in all practical 
affairs. Employers and workers, teachers and stu- 
dents, farmers and urbanites cannot exist without 
each other. All strikes are “against the public” 
whether they be the sit-down strikes of capital or 
the picketing-strikes of labor. The evils that come 
from the breakdown of practical cooperation are 
obvious but it is more diffcult to see the ills that 
come from conflict and contradiction in the basic 
values which motivate practical behavior. Science 
can make this clear. Basic religion will strive to 
harmonize fundamental values and practical conduct 
in all segments of the world community. 

Theological conflicts prevent Christians from unit- 
ing on secular goals upon which they are in general 
agreement. As science dispels these animistic ideas 
and provides better methods of achieving attainable 
goals, Christianity and the other world religions 
gradually will fuse into a secularized world religion. 
Science is rapidly furnishing the universal “means of 
grace” by which man can satisfy his basic needs and 
aspirations. 

World consensus on basic values is a necessary 
prerequisite for the abolition of war and the achieve- 
ment of maximum welfare on a world scale. The 
trend toward world culture and world government 
has been going on for several certuries. It is the 
product of improved technology and communication. 
It can be accelerated by emphasizing basic human 
similarities while cherishing minor differences which 
add color, variety, and adaptive vitality to culture. 
Variation and adaptation are necessary for the sur- 
vival of both cultural and biological structures. Cul- 
ture exists in the interaction of men. Social systems 
cannot survive if they are too rigidly regimented. 


Failure to stimulate and use social innovations leads 
to stagnation and death just as lack of order and 
integration leads to anarchy and annihilation. 

Basic religion leads to life by promoting common 
values. One of the most fundamental values is the 
necessity for differences (variations) and the freedom 
to test them in the struggle for survival. This nice 
balance between freedom and order, between con- 
servation and innovation, liberty and law, is the key 
concept in the ideology of democracy. It may be the 
only principle under which man can unite for sur- 
vival in the future. 

Unity in diversity, the adaptive conservation of 
changing values, has been the challenging vision of 
prophetic minds in all ages. Now the realization of 
this vision has become both possible and imperative. 
If world cultural integration be too long delayed, 
civilization may suffer hitherto unimaginable disaster. 
Man has fashioned the tools by which he can either 
create or destroy himself. He now faces this stern 
choice: unite or perish. 


III 


What are the supreme values upon which man- 
kind might unite? Two have been mentioned: the 
similarities of all men and the value of differences. 
Perhaps the most universal common desire is to live 
a long and healthful life. The shortness of life, the 
certainty of death, sickness, and the slow decay of 
age are doubtless factors in the persistence, and 
possibly in the origin, of the hope for immortality. 
Most men value human life and are willing to join 
a worldwide attack on disease and death in all forms. 
Most men also desire to maximize all creature com- 
forts. They would like to have the greatest amount 
of the best food, shelter, and clothing. 

However, man does not live by bread alone. He 
wants maximum opportunities for the creation and 
appreciation of the fine arts; he desires all forms 
of recreation that are not personally and socially 
harmful—and many that are; he wants time for 
study, travel, and research; he demands freedom to 
think, speak, and publish; he wishes to be secure in 
person and property and to live where he wants to; 
he desires to marry and rear children according to 
the customs of his community. In short, man wants 
as much freedom to satisfy all his desires as is com- 
patible with similar freedom for others. 

The achievement of these values requires equal 
access to natural resources and a relatively equal 
distribution of the wealth thus produced. This in 
turn requires a rational control of population in 
the various earth-areas in relation to resources and 
technology. Most serious social problems transcend 
national borders. This calls for the subordination 
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of national sovereignty to an international authority. 
The world is now too small to tolerate international 
anarchy. “Absolute” national sovereignty is anarchy 
and inevitably leads to war. 

Universal values are the primary concern of basic 
religion. The sociological principle upon which basic 
religion rests is the interdependent interaction of all 
men and the basic similarities in all cultures. This 
is the only non-mystical meaning of the Brotherhood 
of Man. Brothers communicate. They speak “each 
other’s language.” They aid and value each other. 

The applications of science and the creations of 
art which are consistent with scientific knowledge 
are the “means of grace” basic religion will preach 
to mankind. It will exhort all men to augment and 
disseminate scientific knowledge and all the arts. At 
present, the greatest obstacle to the development of 
basic religion is the backward state of the social 
sciences and the unwillingness of religious and po- 
litical leaders to use existing social science knowledge. 
Thus, we may lose the race against catastrophe. 


IV 


This conception of basic religion is consistent with 
science, democracy, and secularized Christianity. It 
is consistent with the general goals which motivate 
men throughout the earth. It is consistent with the 
worldly wisdom of all the world religions. The main 
sources of sacred and profane conflict in the world 
are not over general objectives but over the means 
by which these goals are sought. Such differences 
are resolved when men learn how to disagree agree- 
ably, which is the method of rational democracy 
and science. Basic religion requires that we learn 
all we can about each specific problem, test alterna- 
tive proposals, and accept the ones that promise the 
best results. “Test all things and cleave unto that 
which is good”—but be ever on the alert to change 
to better ways when they are found. 

The sane way to deal with a specific problem such 
as private versus public capitalism is to give each 
system a fair chance to prove its superiority to the 
other. The insane way is to eliminate one by war— 
which probably would destroy both. We cannot 
outlaw or execute ideas, or propagandize them out 
of existence. Tyrants throughout human history have 
tried to kill ideas by killing their proponents. Neither 
Christianity nor democracy, whose prophets were 
stoned by tyrants, can join in the current trend 
toward “thought control” without destroying them- 
selves. 

New technologies always change old ideologies. 
Often, they have revolutionized social systems. Sci- 
ence has brought more changes into culture in the 
last three hundred years than occurred in the pre- 
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ceding three thousand years. Many of these changes 
have cost mankind a terrible price. Now we are 
threatened by a holocaust of horror which stuns the 
imagination of most men. Change must come, but 
woe unto man if it come not in the spirit of science, 
by democratic processes, and according to the values 
of basic religion. Perhaps the memory of World 
War II and the growing possibility of World War III 
will induce mankind to implement the humane 
principles of basic religion by the “means of grace” 
of science. 

If so, the fear of war quickly could be replaced 
by the fact of peace. Atomic power can serve, not 
destroy. The world standard of living can double 
and treble while the burden of labor grows less. 
Science can lengthen life and increase mental and 
biological health. White men can dwell in amity 
with their darker brothers. Soon, One (sane) Race 
can inhabit One (small) World. A new creative 
era in human and humane history can begin. 

However, such a world will not come into existence 
merely because it is possible and can be described 
in some detail. War and disease are not cured by 
wishing. Fear of atom bombs will not save man 
any more than fear of hell and hope of heaven have 
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done. Only the rational love of fellow men and the 
religious service of science can save us. Perhaps even 
this will not suffice but it seems to be man’s best 
hope—and possibly his last best hope. 

Such a world would not be devoid of serious 
problems, but many of them would be solved merely 
by ignoring them in the spirit of tolerated differences 
which is implicit in the principles of basic religion. 
Many of the remainder, the real problems, could be 
solved by science and informed common sense. Man 
has demonstrated that he is a problem-solver, but 
if he cannot solve the basic problem of living to- 
gether in peace, all his minor successes will end in 
major failure. Basic religion is man’s sincere affirma- 
tion that he can trust himself, rely upon his own 
intelligence, that he knows who he is and what he 
can do. 

If man is to be saved, he must save himself by 
his intelligence and moral integrity. If he would 
save himself, he also must save others, for we all are 
members one of another. This is a simple fact but 
its implications are the measure of man’s destiny. 


1. Have each class member ask five Protestants this question, “Would it make 
much difference what church you attended if it had a good minister?” Total the 


results. 


2. Why has the antagonism between Protestant denominations diminished more 
than the Protestant-Catholic rivalry? 


3. Try to arrange the leading Protestant denominations in a descending order as 


to secularism. 


4. If Bain is right about the increase of secularism in all American Christian 
churches, how do you account for the increase in church membership? 

5. What are the main symptoms of secularism? What signs of it can you find 
among the leading Pentacostal Faiths? 


Section 23 
Art and Recreation 


76. Substance and Form of Art 
John Dewey 


John Dewey (1859-1952) was born in Burlington, Vermont. He received his A.B. from 
the University of Vermont in 1879 and his Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins in 
1884. He taught at the University of Minnesota, 1888-89; Michigan, 1889- 
94; Chicago, 1894-1904; Columbia, 1904-30; and University of Peking, 
1912, 1931. One of our greatest philosophers and educators, Dewey was a 
strong advocate of freedom of speech and civil rights, and a member of 
scores of reform organizations. He wrote hundreds of articles and dozens 
of books, among which are The School and Society (1899) ; Democracy 
and Education (1916) ; Human Nature and the Social Order (1922) ; The 
Quest of Certainty (1929) ; Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (1988) ; Free- 
dom and Culture (1938) ; Knowing and the Known (with A. F. Bentley) 
(1949). He was active and productive well past age ninety. . 

Art and recreation will play a larger and larger part in our lives if we 
can abolish war and make our economic system produce more goods and 
services with less labor. We also must continue the trend toward a more 
equitable distribution of wealth so that all may have maximum health 
and >ducation. Man has often been called “the fighting animal,” “the 
praying animal,” “the thinking animal,” and one man, Johan Huizinga, - 
has called man Homo ludens, or “man playing” (Homo Ludens, Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1950. Written in 1988). Huizinga does not fall into the 
“single-factor” error, but he claims anthropologists have not emphasized 
the play element enough in discussing primitive culture. He certainly is 
right that there has been a steady increase in recreational activities as 
the hours of labor have decreased. Both trends probably will continue. 
More of our leisure will be spent in play and art and less in prayer and 
medical care and war by land and air. 

It is difficult to distinguish clearly between art and recreation. Work 
and recreation are often confused, largely because of the curse of Adam, 
i.e., the idea that work is an evil, though a necessary one, since the “Fall 
of Man.” People often call work “play” if one enjoys it, and play, “work” 
if one dislikes it. A man who “would rather work than eat” is said to be 
“playing” at his work. A man who is bored by opera but goes to please 
his wife, or plays golf which he hates to please his boss or customer is 


said to be “working” at play. 
Such a definition is meaningless. It never can tell us whether a man is 


John Dewey, Art as Experience (New York: Putman’s Capricorn Books, 1958, first ed., 1934.), 
parts of pp. 106-114. Reprinted by permission. 
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working or “playing.” It is equally meaningless to say work is what you 
have to do; play is what you want to do in your leisure time. “One man’s 
work is another man’s play” by either definition. It is more meaningful 
to say work is activity for which one is paid, directly or indirectly; play 
is activity for which one is not paid. By these definitions, we always can 
tell whether a man is working or playing without asking him whether 
he likes it or wants to do it, is forced to do it, or benefits from it by honor, 
respect, or the improvement of his health. Of course, there are some border- 
line cases but they usually can be classified. The college athlete who does 
not get paid but gets a better job when he graduates than he would have 
if he had not made the team is not working. But if he wants to make his 
living by coaching or playing after he graduates, he is working. All 
college students who expect to make more money as a result of going to 
school are working at their studies; that is, they indirectly are getting 
paid. That is why we properly speak of “school work,” though many stu- 
dents loaf at this job as many do who are getting well paid by a 
corporation. 

We run into the same difficulties when we try to differentiate play, 
entertainment, amusement, and art. Obviously an artist is a worker. He 
hopes to be paid, now or in the future. Some people doing the same thing 
“for fun,” 'and possibly doing it better than the working artist, are playing, 
though it is possible they later may get money for what they did “for fun.” 
If they do, they then become workers if they make their living at it. 
One’s hobby may become his business. A professional ball player is 
working, not playing. So is the actor; he is working when he is playing. 
A man “doing it himself” to save money, is working; doing it for fun, is 
playing even though indirectly, he makes (saves) money. 

Art as contrasted with recreation usually means the “fine arts.” It 
usually is work for the artist; it is play or recreation for the appreciator, 
unless he sells his appreciation, i.e., is a paid critic. Usually we think of 
“entertainment” as a rather passive enjoyment of some more or less 
superficial performance that depends upon the manipulation of symbols 
rather than the active performance of some act or the observance of 
some one who is performing some biological activity. Thus we are enter- 
tained by the arts but are recreated by the active sports, whether we are 


` engaging in them, or watching others. “Going to a game” is far from 


being “passive” behavior. Amusement usually refers to some rather trivial 
and unserious form of entertainment or recreation. 

The fine arts (literature—poetry, novel, essays, etc.), music, painting, 
sculpture, dancing, drama (oratory), and architecture all involve the 
symbolic manipulation of some medium that stimulates the senses and 
also the imagination and the intellect. The fine arts, at least “great art,” 
deal with some basic and enduring question, some culture-wide, important 
problem of human value, and does so, in whatever medium, by a skilful 
and complicated use of materials. 

Great art captures the esthetic sense by the use of form, the moral 
sense by the substance which is the intrinsic significance of the problem 
discussed. It captures the intelligence by the logical presentation of factual 
materials. If the problem is trivial or immoral, no matter how great the 
technical virtuosity, we do not have great art. If the substance is porten- 
tous, and characteristic of man’s struggle in all environments, but is 
treated without form, taste, or skill, we never have great art. This is the 
message of the selection from Dewey, and most students of esthetics and 
critics of art agree. Substance (theme, ideas) without form is dead; and 
form without substance is superficial dilettantism. 


Because objects of art are expressive, they are a 
language. Rather they are many languages. For 
each art has its own medium and that medium is 
especially fitted for one kind of communication, Each 
medium says something that cannot be uttered as 
well or as completely in any other tongue. The needs 
of daily life have given superior practical importance 
to one mode of communication, that of speech. This 
fact has unfortunately given rise to a popular impres- 
sion that the meanings expressed in architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and music can be translated into 
words with little if any loss. In fact, each art speaks 
an idiom that conveys what cannot be said in another 
language and yet remains the same. 

Language exists only when it is listened to as well 
as spoken. The hearer is an indispensable partner. 
The work of art is complete only as it works in the 
experience of others than the one who created it. 
Thus language involves what logicians call a triadic 
relation. There is the speaker, the thing said, and 
the one spoken to. The external object, the product 
of art, is the connecting link between artist and 
audience. Even when the artist works in solitude 
all three terms are present. The work is there in 
progress, and the artist has to become vicariously the 
receiving audience. He can speak only as his work 
appeals to him as one spoken to through what he 
perceives. He observes and understands as a third 
person might note and interpret. Matisse is reported 
to have said: “When a painting is finished, it is like 
a new-born child. The artist himself must have time 
for understanding it.” It must be lived with as a 
child is lived with, if we are to grasp the meaning 
of his being. cite Whee ne 

The material out of which a work of art is com- 
posed belongs to the common world rather than to 
the self, and yet there is self-expression in art because 
the self assimilates that material in a distinctive way 
to reissue it into the public world in a form that 
builds a new object. This new object may have as 
its consequence similar reconstructions, recreations, 
of old and common material on the part of those 
who perceive it, and thus in time come to be estab- 
lished as part of the acknowledged world—as “uni- 
versal.” The material expressed cannot be private; 
that is the state of the mad-house. But the manner 
of saying it is individual, and, if the product is to 
be a work of art, induplicable. Identity of mode of 
production defines the work of a machine, the esthetic 
counterpart of which is the academic. The quality 
of a work of art is sui generis because the manner 
in which general material is rendered transforms it 
into a substance that is fresh and vital. 

What is true of the producer is true of the per- 
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ceiver. He may perceive academically, looking for 
identities with which he already is familiar; or 
learnedly, pedantically, looking for material to fit 
into a history or article he wishes to write; or senti- 
mentally for illustrations of some theme emotionally 
dear. But if he perceives esthetically, he will create 
an experience of which the intrinsic subject matter, 
the substance, is new. An English critic, Mr. A. C. 
Bradley, has said that “poetry being poems, we are 
to think of a poem as it actually exists; and an actual 
poem is a succession of experiences—sounds, images, 
thought—through which we pass when we read a 
poem. . . . A poem exists in unnumerable degrees.” 
And it is also true that it exists in unnumerable 
qualities or kinds, no two readers having exactly the 
same experience, according to the “forms,” or man- 
ners of response brought to it. A new poem is created 
by every one who reads poetically—not that its raw 
material is original for, after all, we live in the same 
old world, but that every individual brings with 
him, when he exercises his individuality, a way of 
seeing and feeling that in its interaction with old 
material creates something new, something previously 
not existing in experience. 

A work of art no matter how old and classic is 
actually, not just potentially, a work of art only 
when it lives in some individualized experience. As 
a piece of parchment, of marble, of canvas, it re- 
mains (subject to the ravages of time) self-identical 
throughout the ages. But as a work of art, it is 
recreated every time it is esthetically experienced. 
No one doubts this fact in the rendering of a musical 
score; no one supposes that the lines and dots on 
paper are more than the recorded means of evoking 
the work of art, But what is true of it is equally true 
of the Parthenon as a building. It is absurd to ask 
what an artist “really” meant by his product: he 
himself would find different meanings in it at different 
days and hours and in different stages of his own 
development. If he could be articulate, he would 
say “I meant just that, and that means whatever you 
or any one can honestly, that is in virtue of your own 
vital experience, get out of it.” Any other idea makes 
the boasted “universality” of the work of art a syno- 
nym for monotonous identity. The Parthenon, or 
whatever, is universal because it can continuously 
inspire new personal realizations in experience. 

It is simply an impossibility that any one today 
should experience the Parthenon as the devout 
Athenian contemporary citizen experienced it, any 
more than the religious statuary of the twelfth cen- 
tury can mean, esthetically, even to a good Catholic 
today just what it meant to the worshipers of the 
old period. The “works” that fail to become new are 
not those which are universal but those which are 
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“dated.” The enduring art-product may have been, 
and probably was, called forth by something occa- 
sional, something having its own date and place. But 
what was evoked is a substance so formed that it 
can enter into the experiences of others and enable 
them to have more intense and more fully rounded 
out experiences of their own. 

This is what it is to have form. It marks a way 
of envisaging, of feeling, and of presenting experi- 
enced matter so that it most readily and effectively 
becomes material for the construction of adequate 
experience on the part of those less gifted than the 
original creator. Hence there can be no distinction 
drawn, save in reflection, between form and sub- 
stance. The critic, the theorist, as a reflective student 
of the art product, however, not only may but must 
draw a distinction between them. Any skilled ob- 
server of a pugilist or a golf-player will, I suppose, 
institute distinctions between what is done and how 
it is done—between the knockout and the manner of 
delivery of the blow; between the ball driven so 
many yards to such and such a line and the way 
the drive was executed. The artist, the one engaged 
in doing, will effect a similar distinction when he is 
interested in correcting an habitual error, or learning 
how better to secure a given effect. Yet the act 
itself is exactly what it is because of how it is done. 
In the act there is no distinction, but perfect integra- 
tion of manner and content, form and substance. 

The author just quoted, Mr. Bradley, in an essay 
on Poetry for Poetry’s Sake, draws a distinction 
between subject and substance which may well form 
the start of our further discussion of this matter. 
The distinction may, I think, be paraphrased as that 
between matter for and matter in artistic production. 
The subject of “matter for” is capable of being indi- 
cated and described in other fashion than that of 
the art-product itself. The “matter in,” the actual 
substance, is the art object itself and hence cannot 
be expressed in any other way. The subject for 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost” is, as Bradley says, the fall 
of man in connection with the revolt of the angels— 
a theme already current in Christian circles and 
readily identifiable by any one familiar with the 
Christian traditjon. The substance of the poem, the 
esthetic matter, is the poem itself; what became of 
the subject as it underwent Milton’s imaginative 
treatment. Similarly, one can tell another in words 
the subject of the “Ancient Mariner.” But to convey 
to him its substance one would have to expose him to 
the poem and let the latter have its way with him. 

The distinction that Bradley draws with respect 
to poems is equally applicable to every art, even 
architecture. The “subject” of the Parthenon is 
Pallas Athene, the Virgin Goddess, the presiding 


divinity of the city of Athens. If one will take a 
multitude of art products of all kinds and sorts and 
keep them in mind long enough to assign a subject 
to each, one will see that the substance of works of 
art dealing with the same “subject” is infinitely 
varied. How many poems are there in all languages 
having flowers, or even the rose, for their “subject”? 
Hence changes in art products are not arbitrary; 
they do not proceed, even when quite revolutionary, 
(as one school of critics always assumes) from the 
unregulated wish of undisciplined men to produce 
something new and startling. They are inevitable 
as the common things of the world are experienced 
in different cultures and different personalities. The 
subject that meant so much to the Athenian citizen 
of the fourth century B.C. is hardly more than a 
historic incident today. An English Protestant of 
the seventeenth century who savored to the full the 
theme of Milton’s epic may have been so out of 
sympathy with the topic and setting of Dante’s 
“Divine Comedy” as to be unable to appreciate the 
latter’s artistic quality. Today an “unbeliever” may 
be the one who is most sensitive esthetically to such 
poems, just because of indifference to their antecedent 
subject-matter. On the other hand, many an observer 
of pictures is now unable to do full justice to the 
painting of Poussin in its intrinsic plastic qualities 
because its classical themes are so alien. 

The subject, as Bradley says, is outside the poem; 
the substance is wthin it; rather, it is the poem. 
“Subject,” however, itself varies over a wide range. 
It may be hardly more than a label; it may be the 
occasion that called out the work; or it may be the 
subject-matter which as raw material entered into 
the new experience of the artist and found trans- 
formation. The poems of Keats and Shelley on the 
sky-lark and nightingale probably did not have the 
songs of these birds alone for an occasioning stimulus. 
It is well, then, for the sake of clarity to discriminate 
not only substance from theme or topic, but both 
of them from antecedent subject-matter. The “sub- 
ject” of the “Ancient Mariner” is the killing of an 
albatross by a sailor and what happened in conse- 
quence thereof. Its matter is the poem itself. Its 
subject-matter is all the experiences a reader brings 
with him of cruelty and pity in connection with a 
living creature. The artist himself can hardly begin 
with a subject alone. If he did, his work would 
almost surely suffer from artificiality. First comes 
subject-matter, then the substance or matter of the 
work; finally the determination of topic or theme. 


. . . . . 


The distinctions made are elementary; but they 
are basic in esthetic theory. When there is an end 


of confusion of subject and substance, there will also 
be an end, for example, of the ambiguities regarding 
representation such as have been discussed. Mr. 
Bradley calls attention to the common tendency to 
treat a work of art as a mere reminder of something, 
by the illustration of the sight-seer in a picture- 
gallery who remarks as he moves along, “This picture 
is so like my cousin,” or that picture “the image of 
my birthplace,” and who, after satisfying himself that 
one painting is about Elijah, passes on rejoicing to 
discover the subject and nothing but the subject of 
the next one. Unless the radical difference between 
subject and substance is appreciated, not only does 
the casual visitor go wrong, but critics and theorists 
judge objects of art in terms of their preconceptions 
as to what the subject-matter of art ought to be. 
The time is not far remote when the proper thing 
to say about the dramas of Ibsen was that they are 
“sordid”; and paintings that modify subject-matter 
in accordance with requirements of esthetic form 
in ways that involve distortion of physical shape are 
condemned as arbitrary and capricious. The painter’s 
just retort to such a misunderstanding is found in a 
remark of Matisse. When some one complained to 
him that she had never seen a woman who looked 
like the one in his painting, he replied: “Madam, 
that is not a woman; that is a picture.” The critics 
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who drag in extraneous subject-matter—historical, 
moral, sentimental, or in the guise of established 
canons that prescribe proper themes—may be vastly 
superior in learning to the guide in the gallery who 
says nothing about paintings as pictures and a great 
deal about the occasions which produced them and 
the sentimental associations they arouse, the majesty 
of Mount Blanc or the tragedy of Anne Boleyn; but 
esthetically they stand on the same level. 

The city man who lived in the country when he 
was a boy is given to purchasing pictures of green 
meadows with grazing cattle or purling brooks— 
especially if there is also a swimming hole. He ob- 
tains from such pictures a revival of certain values 
of his childhood minus attendant back-breaking ex- 
periences, plus, indeed, an added emotional value 
because of contrast with a present well-to-do estate. 
In all such cases the picture is not seen. The painting 
is used as a spring board for arriving at sentiments 
that are, because of extraneous subject-matter, agree- 
able. The subject-matter of experiences of childhood 
and youth is nevertheless a subconscious background 
of much great art. But to be the substance of art, 
it must be made into a new object by means of the 
medium employed, not merely suggested in a remi- 
niscent way. 


1. Mention five or ten “Great Classics,” (literary) (good form and substance) 
which few people now read. (Iliad and Odyssey, for example.) Why is this? 
Why are they still called “classics” ? 

2. What is the most “popular” fine art in the class, i.e., which do the most people 
like best? How many members practice one or more fine arts? Which one do 


the most people try to do? 


3. Discuss: “Photography has killed painting as a fine art—especially por- 


traiture.” 


A 


. What fine arts now exist that were unknown to the Greeks? 


5. Which fine art is likely to be practiced by the most people fifty years from 
now? Why? Which one is likely to be “appreciated” by the most? Why? 
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77. Artist or Wife 


Agnes de Mille 


Agnes de Mille (1910- ) was born in New York City. She received her A.B. 
from the University of California, and has since been awarded many hon- 
orary degrees. She began her career as choreographer for The Black 
Crook in 1929 and soon established her reputation. Since then she has 
created choreography for twenty-five musicals, movies, and stage shows, 
including Hurray For What, Oklahoma, Rodeo, Brigadoon, Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes, etc. She has won many prizes and awards, lectured widely, 
and written articles and two books, Dance to the Piper (1952), and And 
Promenade Home (1958). She is one of our few outstanding women chore- 
ographers. 

Artists have the reputation of being difficult people to live with in 
what should be marital bliss; that is, they make poor husbands and wives. 
If he is an artist, he is likely to break his wife’s heart. If she is an artist 
and her husband is not, his male ego is destroyed; he cannot bear to be 
known as Miss So-and-so’s “husband,” or Mr. So-and-so (her name). If 
they are both artists, they may destroy each other through professional 
jealousy. There is little firm scientific knowledge to prove or disprove 
these commonly held beliefs. We frequently cite the many divorces and 
scandals of the “Hollywood Crowd” as proof. If all people who work in 
the movies as players were studied, the result might differ from what is 
commonly believed to be true of the stars. Even if the rate was higher 
than in other occupations, it might be due to emulation, or a “fashion” 
in marital affairs. It might even be true that the actual rate among stars 

* is lower than the newspaper headlines would lead us to expect. Newspapers 
and public “keepers of morals,” like Billy Graham and J. Edgar Hoover, 
can find “crime waves and divorce menaces” where careful statisticians 
find only short-term fluctuations in rates. 

Furthermore, even if such high rates were found, it would be an open 
question as to whether these people are “real artists.” How “creative” 
is the act of being an actor? Some actors doubtless are artists, but the vast 
majority are merely skilled workers or human instruments used by crea- 
tive directors. Before we could arrive at firm conclusions, we would have 
to make some clear definitions of what we mean by artists, as contrasted 
with “pedestrian performers,” or skilled workers. We would have to 
study all branches of the fine arts and compare our findings with similar 
studies of specialists in the various branches of the other major institu- 
tions. As far as I know, little or no such research has been done. 

We have to say of Miss de Mille’s article that it is merely one woman’s 
opinion. She would certainly qualify as an “artist” however rigorously 
we defined the term. She is a creative artist as a dancer, choreographer, 
director, and a literary artist as well. Read her books, Dance to the Piper 
and And Promenade Home. She tells us “Marriage is difficult with any 
artist.” This may be true. It may be equally true that “marriage is diffi- 
cult,” period. She thinks it is doubly difficult for dancers and still more 
so if the dancer is a woman and the man is not. This is a reversal of 


Agnes de Mille, “Artist or Wife,” The Atlantic Monthly (September, 1958), excerpts from pp. 
52-58. Reprinted by permission. 
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roles. The woman is the toast of the town; the man is “Mr. Danseuse.” 
This is a difficult role for the male in any society where. males constitute 
a superordinate social class. The question is this: “Would it be any dif- 
ferent if the man were an ordinary lawyer in a small town and his wife 
were a brilliant senator or broker or surgeon?” These questions are raised 
by Miss de Mille’s article. They are important questions for which we have 
no reliable answers at present. Yet they are easily answerable. It would 
require relatively little inexpensive research. It will be an increasingly 
important problem if the trend toward equality between the sexes con- 
tinues, as it probably will. When male-female super- and subordination is 
replaced by a functional relationship between the sexes based on personal 
ability and achievement, the problem will disappear. However, this will be 
impossible until all super-subordinate social classes have been replaced 
by functional classes that carry no implications of superiority and in- 
feriority. Banking and garbage collecting are equally honorific since both 
are indispensable. The children of both men are equally honorable and 
equally entitled to equal opportunities and equal respect, according to their 
individual merits. 

I have shortened Miss de Mille’s article to highlight the question of 
marriage between artists. This does some injustice to her discussion of the 
dancer as artist, especially the female dancer in historical _perspective. 
You should read the whole article, if you are interested in dancing as a 
fine art. This, of course, excludes social dancing, which seldom is a fine 
art, but rather an adjunct to courtship—a socially approved way of get- 
ting mild sexual pleasure and intensifying the heterosexual pattern in our 
society. If you are interested in dancing as a fine art, and it is one of the 
oldest, most basic and satisfying of all the fine arts, whether one is a 
performer or a perceiver, read Miss de Mille’s books mentioned above and 
read some standard history of dancing such as Curt Sachs, World History 
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of the Dance, 1937. 


Men have always been able to experience family 
and work together. It has been assumed that be- 
cause of the greater emotional demands made on 
women, they could not have both, and they have 
hitherto been constrained to choose. 

The fact that for millenniums all such desires have 
been arbitrarily suppressed in women proves nothing 
but the brutality of convention. In primitive and 
ancient cultures women were thought, because they 
were women and because they gave birth, to have 
special powers and were the preferred celebrants 
vital to certain life and death occasions. 

Mastery in any field is attained by practicing what 
is valued at times of recognized importance. No 
genius, no matter what the field, is an unprecedented 
accident. There must be a need, an expectation and 
trust. Behind Sappho was a long line of honored 
female poet-composers, the last supremely great fe- 
male composers in the history of music. She was 
the culmination of a tradition, and it is instructive 
to note that Sappho was not only by contemporary 
accounts (which are all we have of her, since the 
music has been lost) the greatest of her profession 


but that she was a good wife and mother and that 
her social reputation within her community and 
during her lifetime was exemplary. It was a century 
later that the boys in Athens started a whispering 
campaign of personal damnation which reinforced 
a growing legend that any woman who dedicated 
herself to art must be a freak, that artistic creativity 
was compensation for lack of creativity in more 
natural and suitable functions. This myth was not 
based on fact, or on any larger understanding of 
women’s capacities or happiness, but directly on 
men’s convenience. Women have at last, to their 
terrible cost, come to accept this view. It suited 
their men. And they understandably wanted to suit 
their men. 

As the conviction took hold, and woman began 
to think of herself as not only different but inferior, 
she gradually lost her function of a necessary ritual 
voice in the community. Where is she, for instance, 
in the Christian church? In the Hebraic? The 
Muslim, Hindu, or Shinto? On her knees with her 
head covered up and her mouth shut, removed at 
a prophylactic distance from the high altar and all 
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sacred vessels. In our church, women have been 
considered from Old Testament times unclean, a 
moral and ritualistic hazard. The very functions and 
powers that primitive religions cherished here betray 
her. Women from the end of the first century A.D. 
have not been allowed to officiate in the church, 
build or design the church, compose or write for 
the church, perform in the church, or even for some 
hundreds of years sing as lay members of the congre- 
gation. “Woman was represented [by the early church 
fathers],” writes Lecky, “as the door of hell, as the 
mother of all human ills. She should be ashamed 
at the very thought that she is a woman. She should 
live in continual penance, on account of the curses 
she had brought upon the world.” 


Today women know almost as much freedom as 
in pagan antiquity, and turn eagerly to the arts, 
but to only three with promise of supreme success: 

First, now as before, and always, to the performing 
careers, where in spite of long periods of interdiction 
and censure they have managed consistently to excel. 
Second, to creative story-telling and prose, in which 
they hold their own with the best. And third, to 
choreography. In this field they have practiced 
without restriction. No man ever barred the way 
here because no man thought highly enough of the 
business to keep women out, as he had done from 
so many august, holy, or honorable occupations. 

The Christian church had proscribed dancing, and 
it was utterly without dignity, cut off from all serious 
motivation, the sources of ancient meaning and glory. 
The Christian church was the first great church to 
do this. So strongly had dancing been involved in 
all previous worship that it took more than one 
thousand years to root it out of the Catholic service 
(a good deal longer than it took to root women out). 
But it was at last eradicated, and the church is 
poorer for the loss; the effect on dancing has been 
disastrous. For two thousand years dancing and 
dancers have struggled under religious and sotial 
censure more formidable than that placed on any 
activity except sin itself—and sex. 

Dancing nevertheless remains the germinal art, 
the mother of theater and all other arts, in an anthro- 
pological sense the mother of the church. And it is 
in this ancient medium that those members of the 
community debased from proper participation in 
more honored practices have served a quickening 
purpose. The rejected art and the rejected artist 
meet here in apt congress. Here woman is despised 
for her trade and not for her sex, and there is all the 
margin between success and failure in this differentia- 
tion. It has been the women who have transfigured 


not only the art, but the point of view and purpose 
of its practitioners, its status and relation to other 
arts and to the community. Dancing is the only art 
where women have functioned to such crucial pur- 
pose, but it is the only art where they have not 
worked in the teeth of universal doubt. 

There have been great male choreographers: 
Noverre, Bournonville, Petipa, Fokine, Massine, Bal- 
anchine, Ashton, Tudor. I think one must truthfully 
report that the greatest have been men. But there 
has been no artist in a class with Michelangelo, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, or Bach. Indeed, to rank any 
choreographer with these seems like impertinent 
hyperbole. Nor have there been any male figures 
comparable in dynamism and originality to Isadora 
Duncan, Martha Graham, or Mary Wigman. 

The very handicaps and limitations which have 
frightened away gifted men work to woman’s ad- 
vantage. Here her training and habits stand her in 
good stead. Here even her body is helpful. Ano- 
nymity has been her history. She is at home in an 
art without literature, without past or future. She 
has never hoped beyond today and tomorrow—or 
much beyond the door of her house. Are not her 
daily efforts spent on evanescence? Cooking, wash- 
ing, watching, caring, each day erasing the labors 
of the day before as each gesture erases from the air 
its precedent? And as every day’s work must start 
afresh in endless repetition, so each dance begins 
clean with no record. The dancer enters space 
without a guiding mark, and the pattern is rehearsed 
and leaves no sign—no sign except the exchange 
between living people, the relationship established, 
if only once and never again. The patience for this 
is woman’s special endowment. She is aware that 
there is no substitute for the breath of life; that it 
is unique and personal; that the unduplicated action, 
the unrepeated speech, the gesture or word thrown 
away or heard by few or only once may be as im- 
portant as any public message. She remembers that 
the source is inexhaustible; that it is the moment of 
life that counts, the rebirth; that again and again 
and again the dancer jumps and runs, and when 
he falls, another, by vital invitation, leaps out. 
This, woman understands. This is the stuff of her 
life. 

Women today comprise nearly one third of our 
total working force—many thousands of them in the 
arts—but the ones that turn to dancing do so still 
for the antique reasons: power and Dionysian release 
on their own terms. 

Dancing ranks with women’s oldest professional 
careers, religious dedication and prostitution. It is 
inextricably related to both. First as priestess, then 
as prostitute, then as theater performer, the dancer 


found a way of winning fortune, an excuse from 
household slavery and enforced seclusion. j 

Dancing has always been fruitful in its effects of 
direct fulfillment and satisfaction, and today the 
appeal is, as before, spellbinding through the body. 
It is not the concomitants of theatrical success that 
draw young girls so much as the vision of becoming 
generically dancer in the permitted dress, exposed 
legs, free and floating arms, aerial skirt. I think they 
want this because it produces effects of transformation 
as recompense for all they find insupportable in 
woman’s traditional lot. 

Dancing inflames and exercises the senses of the 
viewer (hence its long connection with prostitution) 
and of the performer (hence its long connection with 
religion). It is a physical release as no other per- 
forming art can be, because it is practiced on the 
whole body; the body is the instrument, the medium 
itself, and the exposure is total and voluptuous. 
Therein lies the clue to its compulsive lifelong hold. 
It can become more frequently than not a substitute 
for physical sex, and it has all too often been chosen 
as a vocation because woman’s life, sexually speaking, 
has become in our civilization unsatisfactory, uncer- 
tain, and expensive to the individual. 


Woman’s best approach to happiness, we learn on 
all sides, is the quick rousing of men’s erotic interest, 
and the advertisements are explicit as to what rouses 
men. It can be bought in a bottle, and it is quite 
expensive but well worth the price. Five of the 
largest businesses in the United States—cosmetics, 
ladies’ clothing and accessories, furs, jewelry, both real 
and false, women’s magazines—have sprung from the 
premise that romance follows beauty and that beauty 
can be purchased. The young woman is advised to 
make herself lovely and then lie around like a kind 
of bait, and she is warned that only after the trap 
has successfully sprung can she satisfy her own 
inclinations. 

Now, for many young people this is a dismaying 
proposition, A girl may very well feel she cannot 
make the grade; she may also feel fundamentally 
outraged in having her life controlled by someone 
else’s tastes, implying, as it does, a passivity which 
she may interpret as helplessness. 

The fact is many women do not favor being pas- 
sive, are downright frightened by it, having witnessed 
centuries of results. Young girls see quite a lot of 
women, particularly mothers, and often they are not 
enchanted. They see mothers tied to housework who 
would prefer not to spend their days sweeping and 
cooking. They see mothers and older sisters doing 
jobs and chores which are considered more menial 
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and less important than fathers’ jobs and that bring 
in no money. It is father who has the cash for his 
freedom; mother must ask. Indeed, mother has 
almost no freedom at all to speak of. Mothers are 
always at the call of other people’s needs and desires. 
Their daughters find little charm in the pattern. 
They would like to be free to please themselves, 
forever children, unless they might grow up to some 
of the freedom of father. But growing up for a 
woman, as they observe, seems to mean less freedom, 
and no guarantee of happiness. And so some of 
them, the dancers, never grow up. 

Very few dancers develop the bodies of mature 
women; they keep lean in the hips and flat-breasted, 
a phenomenon remarked on by all costume designers. 
It is also a fact that the greatest performers, the 
women best capable of communicating sensuous satis- 
faction, are in their bodies least sensual. In effect 
they have sacrificed all organs of personal fulfillment 
and maintain and cherish only the means for public 
satisfaction, the system of bones and sinews for 
levitation and propulsion. The ballet foot and leg, 
which when used to its full capacity can evoke an 
almost physical response, is in repose as tight and 
straight as the leg of a mule. Certain great soloists 
have been lacking in even primary sexual functions 
and are known to have menstruated rarely in their 
lives. For the rest, very many, possibly a majority, 
are partially frigid, and most tend to be, in spite of 
legend, more chaste than otherwise. I do not mean 
to imply that they are not passionate and gallant, 
but that certain deep rejections and fears prevent easy 
sexual release. The majority of American women 
are, it is claimed by medical statistics, partially frigid, 
and perhaps dancers no more than others. In any 
case, the dancers have evolved a substitute expression 
and do not mind the state so bitterly. This, of course, 
is no good answer to the fear of life. But it is an 
instinctive and practical one. 


Dancing represents sex in its least costly form, free 
from imprisonment and free to a great extent from 
emotional responsibility, and, above all, as a sure 
thing, independent of someone else’s pleasure. In 
other words, it means freedom from sex. The forces 
which impelled women to the austerity of the church 
operate to form the great dancer. In a strange trans- 
mutation dancing is a form of asceticism—almost a 
form of celibacy- m so a is o 

A dancer’s release, like most magic, is transient and 
won each time by renewed and arduous effort. Danc- 
ing has become consequently a kind of sexual limbo 
whose inhabitants identify their own flesh with their 
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purpose, a confusion not equally true for women 
artists whose bodies are not their lifework. Dancing 
is, in a deep sense, the only physical union many of 
these women know, a sort of automarriage. And as 
with all such nafcissistic unions, there develops an 
aura of melancholy and the promise of death. Many 
a young dancer has drowned in the mirrors before 
which she spends her life. The others live only when 
the reflection from the audience fans breath back 
into their emptying spirits. 

Whatever rewards the dancer knows in place of 
the usual emotional and sexual associations, she is 
frequently assailed by doubts in her late twenties or 
early thirties. Even the very great know these morbid 
spells. The needs of the heart cannot be cheated 
forever. The dancer grows frightened. The dancer 
realizes suddenly she is a spinster and aging, no 
matter how fast she gets around the room. The life 
of merciless effort, the dimming chances of permanent 
fame, exhaustion, and the growing comprehension of 
what old age means to a fading athlete without 
family or home suddenly terrify even the stanchest. 
The conviction grows that the sacrifice has been too 
much and perhaps not necessary. There is many a 
volte-face at this point and a marriage with at least 
one child in a frantic effort to put life back on 
balance. 

But our theater is not set up for family life; 
dancing in particular is conditioned by world-wide 
touring, uncertain irregular seasons, and precarious 
pay. Our dancers are not protected wards of the 
state with guaranteed salaries and pensions. The 
married dancer is called upon to relinquish jobs that 
would further her career and settle for domesticity 
against professional interest. Many do this serenely 
and good-naturedly; this is nothing more than the 
problem of reconciling life and art, which is present 
with all workers, but in a dancer’s case, particularly 
for women, it is final. She may consider the exchange 
worth the price either way. She may not and live 
in perpetual conflict. 

It is astonishing under the circumstances that none 
of these factors deters young girls one whit. Five 
million of them in this country alone are studying to 
be professional dancers. Perhaps this is so because 
women today, even dancers, cannot bring themselves 
to accept these conditions as permanent. They see 
no reason why they should not have both work and 
family, what with Deepfreeze, Waring Blendor, and 
diaper service. They believe also with all their 
hearts and hopes—because it suits them so to be- 
lieve—that sweet reasonableness and a sense of fair 
play will dissolve the major block to the double life: 
their husbands’ attitude. 

Marriage is difficult with any artist. “A man does 


not love a woman for her genius; he loves her in 
spite of her genius,” writes Maurice Goudeket, the 
husband of Colette. Marriage is perhaps hardest of 
all with a theater personality, because the work is 
not wholly under the control of the individual. 
Dancers above all do not make easy wives. The 
union has to run a gamut of conflicting loyalties. A 
dancer’s husband has to share his wife’s discipline. 
His life is as curtailed as hers and quite literally by 
hers. Most men, particularly men outside of the 
profession, find such conditions onerous. 

But the unrest is general and pertains to all careers 
and all classes of society. Preachers, doctors, and 
teachers warn; magazines and newspapers editorialize. 
The women’s magazines are particularly explicit: if 
the wife has to work outside the home she must 
never let it impinge on her husband’s schedule, and 
if inside the home she must see that it is finished 
and put away before he comes back from his own 
work, and she must never for one moment let him 
think that hers is important compared with his, or 
his interests and hobbies and needs. And for this 
reason and because it will be construed as a direct 
reflection on his virility, she must not earn more 
money. He will develop ulcers, sinuses, abscesses, 
tuberculosis. He will borrow the classic symptom of 
women’s frustration, the bitter, black headache, and 
although women’s magazines do not care to name 
this, he will add one of his own: partial or total 
impotence, which is a form of suicide and just as 
unanswerable. He may in the end leave her. 

If the women do not depend on their men as their 
grandmothers did, the men similarly manage to do 
without them. It has become a game of mutual 
attrition played out on a level where both are piti- 
fully defenseless. Medical statistics and divorce courts 
list the ruin. The suicide rate among men, the 
alcoholism, the excesses of sedation and narcotics, the 
growing overt homosexuality, the juvenile neurosis 
and delinquency attest to the monumental cost of 
the emotional adjustment. This is the “furious and 
lamentable region” that Conrad speaks of, “the 
dwelling place of unveiled hearts” where there is 
neither right nor wrong but only human suffering. 

Woman has always accepted with grace, with pride 
and satisfaction, her husband’s interests and achieve- 
ments, taking joy, taking not in any way a sense of 
diminution and shame. Can the husband endure to 
learn this? Does he wish to? Will he not rather 
attempt to put things back as they were, stuffing all 
hopes, ambitions, and zests not centered on himself 
into the family cupboard and setting his back to the 
door? Indeed, indeed, things cannot go back. Pan- 
dora’s box is opened. The girls are earning money. 

It is of no consequence who works better, men or 


women; it is important that each work differently 
and that each be allowed to try without penalties. 
“Never destroy any aspect of personality,” said my 
grandmother George, who had no career except 
caring for her tamily, “for what you think is the wild 
branch may be the heart of the tree.” Not all women 
want a double life. But those who do should not be 
denied on the grounds of sex. It is not easy to be 
a devoted wife and mother and a first-class artist; 
it is equally hard to be an artist with no root ex- 
perience in life. It is impossible to be a good wife 
or mother embittered, balked, and devoured by inner 
energies. Creative exercise can be disciplined to a 
household schedule—not easily, but women everywhere 
prove it can be done. For when all faculties are 
exercised, the enormous releases of strength and 
satisfaction more than make up for the extra atten- 
tion demanded. Extra attention? No, rather, elimi- 
nation of waste and repining. The alternation of 
diaper washing and composing spell one another in 
mutual refreshment. Ask any responsible working 
mother. And the children will reflect the zest and 
energy of the parent’s life. And as to the work, 
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how it flourishes! How it flowers and expands! 
Even under discipline, perhaps particularly under 
discipline, because it is voluntary and joyful, because 
the sources of life are fulfilled and replenished, and 
because, as in all things, the greater the range of 
accomplishment, the greater the capacity for more. 

I think this is what Isadora Duncan meant when 
she spoke of founding a new religion: the total 
release of women’s hearts, the total use of their gifts: 

Women have bent to the yoke, and the scars of 
their durance are upon their children. But with the 
lessening of all social and religious restrictions, with 
widening economic opportunities, with practical in- 
vention bringing ease and leisure, there stands be- 
tween woman and whatever life she yearns for only 
one barrier: her husband’s good will. Failing this, 
she fails all. She must have his blessing, his pride 
in her achievement. Let him dower her with this 
and there will come the gicat works for which we 
have waited so long. But beyond and beneath there 
will come happiness. 

It is an act of recognition that is needed, an act 
of love. 


Es 


Have the class study the matrimonial history of ten great creative painters, 
poets, sculptors, novelists, dramatists, actors, concert singers, concert pian- 
ists, composers, dancers. Study five men and five women and classify them as 
happy, unhappy, divorced (including separation and desertion). Study only 
those who are no longer living. 


. Have another ten students do the same for ten “great” dead lawyers, bankers, 


industrialists, physicists, historians, economists, statesmen, doctors, military 
men, ministers. 


. Have ten other students process the two above studies, criticizing the methods, 


comparing the findings of the two studies, indicating what further studies 
might be made along this line. 


. Have some one try to test the common belief that “all movie actors and ac- 


tresses get divorced three or four times.” 


. How many class members have personal knowledge of families in which the 


wife is “better known” than her husband—more “prominent,” more “‘success- 
ful,” more “publicity,” etc.? How many of them appear to be happily married? 
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78. The Lunar World of Groucho Marx 


Leo Rostén 


Leo Calvin Rosten (1908- ) also known by the pseudonym Leonard Q. Ross, was 
born in Lodz, Poland. He received his Ph.B. from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1930, and his Ph.D. in 1937. Rosten traveled and studied in Europe 
in 1928, 1934, 1945, 1951, and 1953. During the period 1932-35, he taught 
at the University of Chicago. Later he worked as a script writer in Holly- 
wood. During World War II, he was the Deputy Director of OWI and 
Special consultant to the Secretary of War. Today he is a visiting profes- 
sor of political science at the University of California and faculty as- 
sociate at Columbia University. An author of research reports and a 
member of learned societies, Rosten has also written popular articles and 
books: The Washington Correspondents, Hollywood: The Movie Colony, 
The Movie Makers, The Dark Corner, and The Education of Hyman 
Kaplan. 

This selection is a mixture of amusement, entertainment, and recrea- 
tion. Although it is work for Groucho, he makes a good fat living by it, 
and appears to enjoy it thoroughly. There is little doubt that Mr. Rosten 
believes Groucho is a great artist, a virtuoso in his field. Groucho has 
keen insight into material he may be able to use, and he has a remarkable 
memory for things that have clicked in the past. He can use up-to-date 
material and thus satisfy the young, but he can also use old wheezes, often 
with a modern twist. He has a quick, spontaneous, sensitive feeling for 
situations, and he is probably one of the most devastating ad libbers of 
all time. 

Groucho knows from experience that a comedian cannot tell a joke 
that makes most people laugh without making some people angry, or at 
least hurting their feelings. Steve Allen has said the same thing in a recent 
book of his. In a sense, all comedians live dangerously, because their liveli- 
hood depends upon making most people laugh—but to make some people 
laugh, you must make other people squirm. You have to make an accurate 
appraisal of what you can make fun of and especially how you do it, or 
say it. This is the art of living dangerously. It takes a good fool to tell 
the king the truths he should hear without losing his head. The fool who 
loses his head in his passion for truth may also lose his head from the 
king’s passion. The comedian who misjudges the sensibilities, or sophistica- 
tion, or prejudices, or taboos of his audience soon has no audience and no 
job. 

This is especially true of a man like Groucho Marx who specializes in 
insulting everybody. He is a caustic critic of our society and some of its 
most highly prized—and most stupid—arrangements. Yet he has been 
doing this for forty years and the public has been paying him well. He is 
the canny fool who can tell the king (the great, stupid, bungling public) 
what is wrong with him, where he gets off, and make him like it. Groucho 
and other comedians perform an important therapeutic function in our 
self-satisfied culture. They hold a magnifying glass up to our distorted 
social nature and indirectly suggest what we must do to be saved. They 


Leo Rosten, “The Lunar World of Groucho Marx,” Harper’s Magazine (June, 1958), from pp. 
31-35. Reprinted by permission. 
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make us better by making us laugh at our own foibles and follies. This is 
the first step toward reformation. Out of the mouths of babes and 
comedians are ordained the strength and wisdom to see ourselves as 
others see us, perhaps as we really are. 

Actually, man is the only animal that has a sense of humor. Other 
animals can play with other animals and things, but man is the only 
animal that can play with words and ideas. He is the only animal that 
knows he will surely die. This gives him the sense of tragedy, which of 
course is necessary for the sense of comedy. One of the best ways to face 
death, to meet the tragedy of life, is to laugh at it. Laughter teaches us to 
face the inevitable with a light heart, and by laughing at it, to gain a kind 
of psychological victory over disaster. It is true that man alone has the 
sense of tragedy (and comedy) ; but he also knows that though he will die as 
an individual, yet he lives on in his children, in the effect (for good or ill) 
which he has had upon the culture which has made him and which to 
some extent he has made. So his laugh at death, frustration, and defeat 
can become a laugh of triumph. Laughter and the comic sense, thus, is 
one of man’s strongest defenses against tragedy. This is why a man who 


can laugh with others and at himself is usually sane and serene. He who, . 


can laugh only at others and never at himself is paranoid and probably 
will have stomach ulcers and complications of the in-grown and over- 
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grown ego. 


Serious scientific students have paid too little attention to humor. Only 
literary people, philosophers, and working comedians have treated it with 


the seriousness it deserves. Again, 


you should read Homo Ludens by 


Huizinga. Social scientists of all kinds should study the comics—funny 
pictures, jokesters (both tellers and inventors), comedians of stage and 
screen, comic authors, jokes of primitive peple, even Kiwanis-Rotary Club 
jokers, and other tellers of alleged funny stories, both “clean” and “dirty,” 
much more intensively than has been done thus far. Social class, male and 
female, occupational, racial, national, religious, recreational (sports), and 
educational (absent-minded professors and student boners) humor should 
be studied with all the scientific ingenuity we can muster. This should be 
a cue to its importance: Very few people who are seriously ill mentally, 
have any sense of humor. They lack even the most primitive forms of 
humor such as practical jokes and telling funny stories. 


Any social historian who tries to capture the spirit 
of our weird and wonderful time, will forfeit his 
credibility—in my eyes, at least—if he ignores the 
social criticism which Julius Marx has strewn through 
three decades of our lives. I do not mean the puns, 
epigrams, and galloping non sequiturs with which 
Mr. Marx garnishes his television program. I mean 
the mordant running commentary he has directed 
against the mores, the foibles, and the idiocies of 
our civilization. 

Mr. Marx, one of the truly original minds of the 
twentieth century, is a comedian only by profession. 
He is a logician in temperament and a satirist in 
practice. He is the only actor I have ever known who 
was meant to be an intellectual. He has an infallible 
and rapacious instinct for the phony and the pre- 
tentious. He conducts a merciless one-man war 


againt bombast, deceit, and prudery. And he does 
it with a precision of language and a deadliness of 
insight which make the social commentary of the 
other Marx sound like the mumblings of an elephant. 
The difference between Groucho and Karl is the 
difference between the rapier and the shovel. 

It is an index of the low state of our perspicacity 
that we have been bamboozled into thinking of 
Groucho as a clown. He is as much of a buffoon 
as Swift or Rochefoucauld. 

Those who sniff in disdain at this point might 
ponder the remark which Marx made during the 
last war (the last world war, that is; there have been 
some ten exercises in bi-national lunacy since V-J 
Day), when he was scheduled to entertain the troops 
at an American Army post. He was waiting in the 
general’s office, when the phone rang. Marx picked 
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up the receiver and crooned: “World War Two-oo.” 

No apostle of civil rights ever put his case as suc- 
cinctly as Marx did when he (a Jew, married to a 
woman who wasn’t) expressed interest in swimming 
at a certain beach in southern California and was 
told that in order to use that particular beach he 
would have to be a member of a particular club. 

“And Groucho,” a friend said uneasily, “you don’t 
want to apply for membership in that beach club.” 

“Why not?” asked Marx. 

“Well, frankly—they’re anti-Semitic.” 

To which Marx replied: “Will they let my son 
go into the water up to his knees?” 

Or consider the coup de grace he administered 
to a club from which he resigned with these words: 
“I do not wish to belong to the kind of club that 
accepts people like me as members.” I leave it to 
logical positivists to figure out what kind of club a 
man of such refined sensibilities can join, and I 
recommend the remark to those scholars who think 
Zeno’s paradoxes insoluble. 

It has been my good fortune to observe this great 
man in the flesh at scattered intervals for over fifteen 
years. I have by no means been accorded the acco- 
lade of intimate friendship, but I have often been 
his dinner guest and, more frequently, his “pigeon” 
—which is theater argot for anyone who is a sucker 
for dead-pan badinage. 

In person, Mr. Marx is a soft-spoken gentleman, 
dry in manner and surprisingly gentle, who moves 
slowly and regards the world with conspicuous 
skepticism. He exudes disenchantment—with the 
state of the nation, the plight of the arts, and the 
sorry record of the human race. He is deeply inter- 
ested in politics but given to no hero worship of 
politicians. Like all great comic talents, he is dis- 
contented with the role in which fate has cast him. 
He wanted to be a doctor. He is in awe of learning, 
writers, thinkers, and belles-lettres. He thinks a career 
spent in eliciting laughter not especially laudable— 
and certainly not as noble as a life spent in writing 
books, healing the sick, or advancing the frontiers 
of knowledge. 

His uncle was Al Shean, of the memorable Gal- 
lagher and Shean act. Marx’s mother, a woman of 
prodigious enterprise and fanatical confidence in her 
brood, put all five of her sons into show business at 
a tender age. The five shrank to the Four Marx 
Brothers, and adopted stage-names of faultless acuity: 
Groucho, because he never laughed and dripped 
pessimism; Chico, the irreverent card-sharp and 
pianist; Harpo, of the angelic chords and lecherous 
goals; and Zeppo, who had the profile of -Apollo 
and an incapacity to progress beyond the “straight 
lines” he fed his zany brethren. They became the 


greatest clowns in vaudeville. Groucho became its 
Voltaire. 


Unreconstructed freeman 


Take the time Marx put the premises of immi- 
gration policy to the acid test. Driving back from 
Mexico, he was, like hundreds of others, stopped at 
the California border. The immigration satrap asked 
him the same questions that are asked a million 
times a month throughout the border-lined world. 
“Are you a citizen?” 

“Yes,” replied Marx. 

“Birthplace?” 

“New York.” 

“Occupation?” 

“Smuggler.” 

It should be obvious that Mr. Marx has a mind 
of blinding clarity, exceptional rigor, and electronic 
speed. He believes in truth. He believes in reason. 
He is the last unreconstructed freeman since H. L. 
Mencken. 

Marx abhors the affectations which parade as 
manners. A dowager once violated his privacy, while 
he was dining at the Brown Derby, to gush: “Oh, 
do pardon me—but are you Groucho Marx?” 

“No,” said Marx, “are you?” 

When a tippler slapped him on the back with the 
100 per cent American gambit, “Groucho, you old 
son-of-a-gun, you probably don’t remember me,” 
Marx fixed the poltroon with his wall-eyed glare and 
declaimed: “I never forget a face—but in your case 
Pll be glad to make an exception.” 

When a curvaceous actress tried to flatter him 
with nauseous phrases and murmured seductively, , 
“You're a man after my heart,” Marx leered, “That’s 
not all I’m after.” And he left one dreary dinner 
party by telling his hostess, “Don’t think this hasn’t 
been a dull evening, because it has.” 

No idols escape. In 1948, when Dr. Gallup sta- 
tisticated that Governor Dewey would walk all over 
Harry Truman at the polls, and the voters proved 
the reverse. Marx issued his own post-mortem: “The 
only way a Republican is going to get into the White 
House is by marrying Margaret.” 


Some kind of high priest 

He is as implacable in exposing quacks as he is 
in puncturing pretensions. Some years ago the natives 
of Hollywood were falling for the “supernatural 
powers” of a spiritualist who was cashing in on 
seances for the gullible. This sorceress might still be 
plying her occult wiles had not some friends chal- 
lenged Marx, who listened to their reports with icy 
skepticism, to attend a seance and appraise the 
psychic’s wizardry for himself. Marx went. He sat 


silent and baleful through a demonstration in which 
the spiritualist broke the barrier between those who 
are here and those who are hereafter, answered the 
most difficult questions with aplomb, revealed awe- 
some secrets from beyond the grave, advised, warned, 
instructed, and uplifted. After two hours of exhaust- 
ing omniscience, the seeress intoned, “Now my spirit 
grows weary. Our journey into the unknown draws 
to a close. There is time for—for only one more 
question.” 

Marx asked it: “What’s the capital of South 
Dakota?” 

I suppose that what most deeply gratifies us in 
Marx’s wit, apart from its deadly acumen, is its 
unabashed directness. He says things most of us 
dare not think, much less utter. But he is more 
than a master of insult; he is the high priest of 
rationalism. 

In my book, Marx is the most incorruptible 
skeptic alive, and the most deft practitioner of the 
reductio ad absurdum (“I'd horsewhip you—if I had 
a horse”). His wit is pure surrealism; it frees our 
mind from bondage to the literal. He once asked a 
professional wrestler if it is true that the grunt-and- 
groan matches are fixed. The gladiator replied 
archly, “That’s just a dirty rumor.” 

“How many dirty rumors have you wrestled 
lately?” asked Marx. 

He is ruthless with the fraudulent friendliness of 
business practice. When a bank sent him an effusive 
form letter, ending with the obligatory sentiment: 
“If we can ever be of any assistance, do not hesitate 
to call on us,” Marx did not hesitate to reply: 

Gentlemen: 

The best assistance you can give me is to steal 
some money from the account of one of your 
richer clients and credit it to mine. 

Groucho Marx 

He loathes back-scratching, in or out of business. 
He once wrote Arthur Murray, the ball-room peda- 
gogue: “When an actor mentions a product on a 
program, it has become customary for the manu- 
facturer to show his appreciation by sending a 
gift-in-kind. If I were to mention Old Taylor on 
my show, for example, they would send me a case 
of bourbon. Well, I am going to mention the 
Arthur Murray dancers on next week’s program. 
Will you therefore please send me a medium-sized 
dancing girl, about 5’2”, with the customary measure- 
ments. I am not particular what kind of hair she 
has, as long as she has hair.” 

And when Variety editorialized that the Marx 
Brothers could earn $20,000 a week if they would 
only work together again, Marx wrote the editor as 
follows: 
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Dear Sir: 

Apparently you are under the impression that 
the only thing that matters in this world is 
money. That is quite true. 

Groucho Marx 

A master of verbal ambush, he uses frontal artil- 
lery on the trite. He startles the literal-minded with 
comments such as: “I was always awkward, even as 
a young girl.” Or, “Certainly my mustache is real; 
it belongs to my maid.” Or, “I want to apologize 
for not returning your call. I’ve been so busy not 
returning calls that I just couldn’t get around to 
not returning yours in time.” 

His comedy of complaint would have delighted 
Dickens, or Sholom Aleichem. During a low spot 
in his career, he told a friend: “I am up to my 
ears—in activities that don’t bring in a dime. Last 
week, I did a show for the Army—free. Then I 
auditioned for radio—no money. Then I wrote a 
guest column—gratis. Today I’m recording a speech 
for the Heart Fund in Chicago. The only thing I 
can get out of that is that someday I may be lucky 
enough to have a heart attack in the Loop.” 

Groucho Marx possesses the rare faculty of hearing 
with originality. One night, while he was driving 
me to a preview, I suddenly remembered that it 
was my father’s birthday. “Would you mind stopping 
at a Western Union office?” I asked. “I want to 
wire my father.” 

“What’s the matter?” inquired the master. “Can’t 
he stand by himself?” 

When a girl on one of his programs said, “Pm 
from Australia, I flew here, by plane,” Marx 
sighed, “A girl would be a fool to try it any other 
way.” 

He detests sentimentality. He once introduced S. J. 
Perelman, no tyro in the schizophrenic league, at a 
banquet in his honor: “Our speaker is a man who 
has not let success go to his head. He is unassuming, 
unspoiled, as comfortable to be with as an old shoe 
—and just about as interesting.” 


The art of the ad-lib 


He is the one man I know whom it is suicide to 
banter with. During the years that the Marx Brothers 
cast their luster on the stage (“Coconuts,” “Animal 
Crackers,” “TIl Say She Is”), Groucho’s siblings often 
tried to throw him off-balance with outlandish ad- 
libs. Once, while Groucho was in the middle of a love 
scene with Margaret Dumont, the memorable grande 
dame with the Social Register bosom, brother Chico 
suddenly appeared on stage to announce, “The gar- 
bage man is here.” 

“Tell him we don’t want any,” said Groucho. 

In another play, in which Groucho played Na- 
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poleon with a contempt that taught me more about 
the mighty than Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, 
brother Zeppo, in the wings, blew the opening chords 
of the “Marseillaise” and cried, “Our national an- 
them—the Mayonnaise !” Groucho rose, saying, “The 
army must be dressing.” It was on a New York stage 
that Marx, feeling an actor’s pulse, scaled Parnassus 
with the line: “Either this man is dead or my watch 
has stopped.” 

He can push puns to the fine edge of dementia. In 
the middle of a discussion of football, Marx re- 
marked: “I have been studying the Notre Dame line- 
up and discover there is only one Irishman on the 
team, and his mother is a Pole—a ten-foot pole, in 
fact. They are the best kind for football, because 
when they die they die by inches—so it takes them 
that much longer to kick off.” 

He toys with ideas the way a mathematician plays 
with a slide rule. He once asked a friend, “How did 
you like my show last night?” 

“I only caught the first ten minutes,” said the 
friend sheepishly. “I was called to the studio. . . .” 

“A fine friend you’ve turned out to be,” Marx 
said. “Z listened to the whole program from start to 
finish. That’s the kind of friend J am.” 

When an aspiring actress asked his advice on how 
to win fame in the theater, Marx, appalled by the 
invitation to pomposity, replied, “My advice to you 
and to all struggling actresses, is this: Keep strug- 
gling. If you keep struggling, you won’t get into 
trouble—and if you don’t get into trouble, you'll 
never be much of an actress.” 

Marx loves baseball, but this does not seduce him 
into tolerating for an instant those whose eyes well 
up when discussing “our national pastime.” I was 
his guest once at Hollywood Stadium during a night 
game. My concentration on the contest was under- 
mined by the antiseptic asides which Marx uttered 
throughout the nine innings. When one batter poked 
feebly at an outside curve, Marx shouted, “You 
haven’t enough strength to beat your wife!” When 
the hometeam pitcher was yanked and began his sad 
trek to the showers, Marx rose, put his beret over 
his heart, and bowed his head in thirty seconds of 
silence. When the second baseman (who had struck 
out, popped out, and grounded out) finally managed 
to get a base on balls and advanced to second on 
another walk, Marx said bitterly, “That’s the first 
time tonight that guy has been on second without 
his glove.” 

Marx was once dragooned into managing the movie 
Comedians in their annual charity match against the 
Actors. He told Jack Benny to lead off. 

“All right, Benny. Get up there and hit a home 
run.” Benny struck out. Marx resigned. 


“I can’t manage a team that won't follow instruc- 
tions.” 


At home with a guitar 


Behind the acidulous wit and scorn, Marx—like 
most humorists—is a serious, sensitive, somewhat de- 
pressed man. He lives a quiet life, adores Gilbert and 
Sullivan, whose lyrics he can sing by the hour, ac- 
companying himself on a guitar, and prefers reading 
to raillery. 

I have never heard him tell a joke or “funny story” 
or utter a wisecrack other than his own. I have also 
never heard him laugh; he smiles, with singular 
gentleness, at the comedy of others. 

Marx’s wit is a masterful series of exercises in 
dementia praecox. His humor may well be, as it is 
with most comedians, an unconscious defense against 
internal depression. He creates dialectical straw men 
whom he annihilates with lunar logic. He is fero- 
ciously adept in setting up verbal contexts within 
which his listeners cannot be sure whether he is 
serious or satiric, and do not know whether to re- 
spond with gravity or laughter. He aims a murder- 
ous barrage of irony from behind an ingenuous fac- 
ade of banter. 

The bite which underlies his humor often turns 
on him, or on whoever is nearby, in a way the Freud- 
ians would call compulsive. When in a mood of mel- 
ancholy, which casts a blight of disenchantment on 
even his phenomenal success, Marx acts as if he 
cannot control the machinery of his wit, like an IBM 
machine which has been set for ridicule and cannot 
stop. He will turn any line, any phrase, any name, 
any monosyllable into persiflage. It is dazzling—but 
it is too much. He has been known to bombard friends 
with such a barrage of puns, cracks, and non sequiturs 
that conversation is difficult and rapport over- 
whelmed. 

During his early days in radio, Mr. Marx was 
criticized for being too sharp in his humor, too rough 
on his contestants. I think he could not abide the 
mediocrity of his “guests” or the abysmal poverty of 
their mental processes. He did not hesitate to mock 
some of the more hallowed institutions in American 
life: Mother, Home, Our Leaders. He asked one 
member of the House of Representatives, whose 
hunger for publicity was so great that he volunteered 
for “You Bet Your Life,” “What do you do for a 
living?” 

“Tm in Congress.” 

“How long have you been incongruous?” Marx 
asked. 

His television. show, “You Bet Your Life,” is 
filmed and carefully edited before exposure to the 
public eye. The dull passages, in which the contest- 
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ants ramble, or in which Marx ad-libs too-barbed Television has showered him with lucre and honors 
remarks, are cut out. The masses would never stand and has made minimal demands on his energies. 
for pure, unadulterated Marxism. But. it can never be the medium in which this con- 

Marx has mellowed in recent years. At sixty-three, siderable artist can find full freedom to puncture 
he has learned to accept security. He says he will the follies of the world he surveys with so unerring 
never again appear in movies: “It’s too hard.” and ironic an eye. 


Things to Think About 


ifs 


Have some joker in the class briefly present the theories of humor propounded 
by Aristotle, Hobbes, Kant, Lipps, Groos, Schopenhauer, Croce, Bergson, Dewey, 
and Freud. (See Max Eastman, The Enjoyment of Laughter and The Sense of 
Humor for a start.) 


. Have the class attempt to analyze the “style” or techniques used by Mark 


Twain, Artemus Ward, Josh Billings, George Ade, and Will Rogers. 


. Do the same for Bob Hope, Jack Benny, Mort Sahl, Groucho Marx, and Red 


Skelton. What basic similarities and differences do you find? 
Name as many different kinds of laughter as possible, e.g., sneering, congenial, 
etc., and describe the social situations that might evoke each. 


. What are the distinctions between wit, humor, irony, satire, sarcasm, and “zany 


humor”? Give examples of each. 


. Have someone make a report on Shakespeare’s fools (how many kinds?) and 


other comic characters. What techniques do they (i.e., Shakespeare) use? 


. Why are puns funny—or are they? Are puns plays on words? Can you play 


at making plays on words? Is it funny to call a fat boy, Slim, or vice versa? 
Which is funniest, Fat, Fatso, or Fatty? 


79. Is College Football Worth Saving? 


Don Faurot 


Don Faurot (1902- 


) was born in Mountain Grove, Missouri. He received an A.B. 


in 1923, and later, an M.A. from the University of Missouri. He was an 
able undergraduate athlete—in baseball, football, and basketball, though 
he weighed only 150 pounds. For nine years he coached at Kirksville 
Teachers College, then at Missouri where he won a national reputation, 
having produced three all-Americans and four Bowl Teams. During 
World War II he coached the Iowa Pre-Flight Seahawks which lost only 
to Notre Dame. He invented the Split-T (wrote a book about it), and is . 
now Director of Athletics at the University of Missouri. 

Recreation refers to many activities, but it usually implies that a person 
is engaged in some enjoyable activity which is nonutilitarian and bene- 
ficial, or at least not harmful to him or others. When we speak of games 
as recreational, we usually mean the participants are not being paid 


Don Faurot as told to Joseph N. Bell, “Is College Football Worth Saving?” Saturday Evening 


Post (October 18, 1958), from pp. 36, 99, 100. Reprinted by permission. 
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directly or indirectly. If they are, it then becomes their work, their way 
of making a living. Are the spectators engaging in recreation? Many 
people say they are not; they are passive; they pay to be amused. It is 
entertainment, not recreation. 

I'm not so sure, myself. That they pay doesn’t impress me. It costs to 
engage in any recreation. The passive factor is equally unimpressive. 
Observe people enjoying baseball. There is nothing passive about bucking 
the traffic, struggling to park, fighting your way into the stands, yelling 
and screaming, pounding your total-stranger seatmate on the back, en- 
gaging him in statistical conversation (averages, games behind, etc.), 
joining him in cussing the umpires’ lousy decisions (against the home 
team), eating and drinking—coffee, pop, beer, and maybe even a nip— 
fighting your way out of the park, through the traffic. Is this a picture of 
“passive spectatoritis”? Possibly the rabid fan uses more energy than 
any players on the team except the battery and first baseman. In varying 
degrees, this is true of all so-called “spectator sports” and entertainment. 
Where there is identification, there is energy expenditure. The greater 
the interest, the less the “passiveness.” 

So we must include all the great spectator sports under recreation. If 
they are amateur, certainly the players are engaged in recreation. If they 


_ are professional, it is work for the players but still good clean fun and 


recreation for the spectators. There is relaxation, exercise, a break in the 
monotony of the daily routine, adventure, suspense, excitement, identifica- 
tion—catharsis in Aristotle’s sense—pleasure, satisfaction, and social re- 
juvenation in anybody’s sense. 

As with all college sports, football has become complicated in its business, 
social, recreational, and academic intertwining. It is often alleged that 
most students are more interested in intercollegiate athletics than they 
are in their studies; that the players are really semiprofessional and are 
seldom interested in their studies; that coaches will “do anything” to 
get good players; that the alumni insist on a “winning team” or the scalp 
of the coach; that the stadium costs more than the library; and that a 
good coach is paid more than two first-rate full professors; and so on. 

Don Faurot has faced this question squarely and intelligently in the 
following selection. Those who like intercollegiate sports can scarcely take 
exception to anything he says. Those who have permitted and aided college 
football, and to a lesser degree, other sports, to become the vast, high- 
powered, big-business organization we find in most large schools, should 
heed his warning if they want intercollegiate sports to survive. 

Some critics have gone further than Mr. Faurot. He thinks the system 
is essentially sound if only the rules were strictly enforced. Certainly the 
scandals that have rocked college football the last few years raise serious 
doubts as to whether they can be enforced. Perhaps more drastic reforms 
should be considered. 

1. The grants-in-aid program is basically sound. If a boy has a talent 
for sports and the ability to carry a college course that will prepare him 
for a profession, he should be helped by a scholarship and a bona fide job 
just as a similar lad is helped by a scholarship and a job in the library. 
The athlete should not be compelled to put in any more hours at football 
than the other boy does in the library. If all he needs to go to college is 
tuition, room, board, and books, this should be provided for him as it is 

for the bright student who needs help to stay in school. The nonathlete 
will spend his spare time on activities of his own choice just as the 
athlete will choose his favorite sports. 

2. Coaches should be paid the same salaries as other members of the 


I have a big personal stake in this matter. As 
athletic director at the University of Missouri and a 
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faculty, with no free-will gifts and other evasive bonuses. They should 
be scholars and do research, writing, and teaching in some recognized 
academic field. Recreation, use of leisure time, physical (biological) edu- 
cation is such a field, but a coach might properly have some other specialty. 
Harlow at Harvard was a good professional ornithologist as well as a 
good football coach ; J. D. Spaeth coached the crew at Princeton and also 
was an outstanding Shakespearian scholar. Coaches should never be fired 
for not winning games. Their tenure should be as secure as that of any 
other faculty member. 

3. The games should be given back to the boys. A student should be 
running the team. The coaches should go fishing on the day of the games. 
The game is like the examination. The teacher shouldn’t tell the students 
how to answer the questions. 

4. Activities that can be carried on after graduation should be stressed. 
None of the major sports meet this requirement. Golf, tennis, swimming, 
perhaps sailing, horseback riding, bowling, billiards, etc., should get the 
greatest honor, though boxing, wrestling, track, basketball, baseball, and 
football should be provided for those who like them. Most men who par- 
ticipate in them will also learn the other games which they can play in 
later years. 

5. Intramural competition should be emphasized more than it is. It 
should be as spontaneous and student-directed as possible. The recrea- 
tional staff should help and advise, but give the students major responsi- 
bility for organizing and conducting the activities. Biological fitness and 
fun should be the goal rather than high specialization and glory. Inter- 
collegiate contests could be held under such a system, but here again it 
should be largely in the hands of the students. Colleges cannot, and should 
not, try to compete with professional mass-audience sports. 

6. All college sports should be open to the public, and no admission 
should be charged. The costs should be paid mostly by the school, plus 
such fees as the students may levy on themselves. These funds should be 
allocated to the various recreational programs by representatives of the 
students and the administration. 

7. In general, women’s activities should receive the same proportionate 
support as those of the men. 

If such a scheme were in force, there would be little basis for criticism 
of intercollegiate athletics. It is an important aspect of college life, but it 
never should be permitted to interfere with the basic reason for colleges— 
to prepare men and women to become socially intelligent and socially 
responsible members of the various professions. 


a 


ain’t we, coach?” 
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“We sure gonna give ’em a rough time this year, 


Just a few hours later I was attending a dinner at 


long-time college-football coach, Td hate to see any- 
thing happen to inter-collegiate football. One of the 
main reasons was illustrated the other day, when I 
was on a speaking tour and stopped to get a shoe- 
shine in a little southern Missouri town. I had just 
come from a civic-club meeting, and was wearing a 
badge which identified me. The shoeshine boy—a 
colored lad of twelve or thirteen—saw the badge and 
asked if I was indeed the athletic director at the 
university. When I told him I was, he put an extra 
measure of zing into his polishing and said raptly, 


the state capital, and one of the judges of the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court made almost the identical com- 
ment—somewhat more grammatically, but no less 
enthusiastically. 

This sort of thing happens to me constantly, and 
never fails to give me renewed assurance that there 
must be a great deal of virtue in any activity which 
unites so many people of so many different back- 
grounds. In addition to being a healthy source of 
pleasure for millions, college football supports most 
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of the athletic program in a majority of the large 
institutions. It also provides a wonderful competitive 
proving ground for young men, and serves as a uni- 
fying force and morale builder for the entire college. 

As such, it should exemplify integrity from top to 
bottom—and it doesn’t. I’ve been warning my fellow 
coaches and athletic administrators for several years 
about the danger of winking at the loose ethics in 
some college-athletic plants. I know that a few of 
them think I’m an old grandmother. But take a look 
at the record in recent years. 

The bowl games last New Year’s Day—supposed 
to match the best teams in the nation—did nothing 
of the kind. Too many of the best teams weren’t 
available because they were being punished for vio- 
lations of the athletic-recruiting codes. 


So many major schools have been punished for 
recruiting offenses since the N.C.A.A. put teeth in 
its athletic code five years ago that more and more 
people are coming to look upon college football as 
a highly professionalized sport for dim-witted muscle- 
men. This distorted impression stems from the activ- 
ities of a very small number of double-standard col- 
leges, dealing with a few top athletes who are either 
weak-willed or badly advised. 

The N.C.A.A. rules permit colleges to offer ath- 
letic scholarships. However, this aid may not exceed 
room, board, tuition, books and fifteen dollars a 
month. Transportation for the athlete to and from 
home is not permitted, nor is entertainment for his 
parents or girl friend. Financial help to the boy or 
his family from eager alumni is forbidden, and so 
are “jobs” where the work is nonexistent or the pay 
excessive. Many schools are subject also to conference 
rules, which generally follow the same pattern or are 
even stricter. 

I would estimate that about 90 per cent of our 
college athletes conform completely to these standards. 
The big trouble comes among the top 10 per cent— 
the triple-threat backs, seven-foot basketball centers 
and under-ten-second sprinters. The demand for these 
top-drawer athletes is always far greater than the 
supply. So colleges compete for them. And some of 
the colleges cheat. 

How do they cheat? 

Several years ago, I watched a young quarterback 
from a small Missouri town. He was just right for 
our split-T offense—a tremendous ball handler, a 
poised passer and an excellent student. I talked 
with him several times about coming to Missouri. 
We brought him to Colfimbia, showed him around the 
campus and introduced him to the coaches and the 
dean of the school in which he wanted to take his 


major. We offered him our maximum legal scholar- 
ship, and the boy accepted in writing, contingent 
upon the approval of his parents, whom we had met 
and talked with in his home town. 

That was the last I saw of him. He didn’t answer 
my letters that summer, and when fall came he was 
enrolled at another school. 

I know a lot of people in his home town and, over 
the next year or two, I pieced together the story of 
what had happened. While we were showing the boy 
around our campus, representatives of the other 
school were giving his parents the plush treatment— 
several weekend trips to the campus, hospitality at 
the most expensive night clubs in a neighboring city, 
season tickets to the home games of a major-league 
ball club. This kind of entertainment was completely 
illegal. To top things off, when the lad graduated 
from high school, he received a number of expensive 
graduation presents from alumni of the other school 
—people he didn’t even know. 

Because of the gifts and the entertainment, the 
parents obligated and prevailed on their son to go to 
the other school. He reluctantly agreed. We lost a 
fine potential quarterback and a decent young man 
—whose standards of decency must have been shaken 
up a bit. 

When a college decides to “buy” athletes, a variety 
of methods is employed. Probably the most common 
is for alumni to get the boy a summer job for which 
he is considerably overpaid. There’s nothing illegal 
about giving a vacation job to a fullback as long 
as he is compensated at the same rate as other work- 
ers performing the same chores. But paying the full- 
back $3000 or $4000 a summer for puddling a con- 
crete highway is a little out of line. 

A variation of this is paying the athlete for work 
he doesn’t perform. Southern Methodist University 
is in trouble with the N.C.A.A. right now on this 
count. Walter Byers, N.C.A.A. executive director, 
says an S.M.U. football prospect was provided a 
tailor-made job with an oil company which allowed 
him to spend a sizable part of the summer competing 
in high-school all-star football games. The job he held 
had not been filled for five months prior to his going 
to work, and he was not replaced when he went back 
to school in the fall. S.M.U. officials call the charge 
“absurd,” but it’s going to stick. 

Sometimes an alumnus or an agent of the coach 
will promise to deposit an agreed sum of money in 
a bank for a boy after he graduates from college. This 
gets around the document many conferences require 
athletes to sign, saying that they are receiving no 
compensation beyond legal help. It also explains why 
certain football players turn up with big cars a few 
months after graduation. 


Occasionally money is deposited for the boy or his 
family in a bank account under another name. Then 
there’s the business of paying a.boy’s traveling ex- 
penses to and from home several times during the 
school year. Southern schools in particular are sus- 
pect on this count when they recruit in far-off areas. 
For our part, we’ve found that it is fruitless for us to 
offer athletic scholarships in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
other distant states, because we refuse to break the 
rules and pay transportation costs for these boys, 
most of whom can’t afford to get back and forth on 
their own money. 

A growing number of large corporations are sub- 
sidizing athletes indirectly by promising them good 
jobs after they graduate. This is done through alumni 
who are important officials of these companies. Final- 
ly, alumni slush funds are being used to pay for a 
multitude of under-the-table inducements—car rent- 
als, clothing, apartments for married players, charge 
accounts at stores, bonuses for signing grant-in-aid 
contracts, financial aid to the families of athletes, 
money to bring parents to the campus to see their 
sons play. 

Don’t think it’s difficult to get funds for such pur- 
poses. I could dig up five times as much cash for 
illegal recruiting of Missouri athletes as I can for 
carrying on an honest athletic program. Much of 
this money is offered by doctors, lawyers and other 
prominent men who would be shocked if they were 
ever asked to violate the ethics of their own profes- 
sions. Yet they see nothing wrong in violating the 
N.C.A.A. athletic code. 

A wealthy Missouri alumnus, who is considered a 
paragon of virtue in his own business, once stalked 
into my office several days after we had lost a close 
game to a team we were accustomed to beating by a 
large margin. He said, “Coach, we need some big 
tackles badly. I’ll put up whatever it takes if you'll go 
out to Pennsylvania and buy us a couple. I don’t 
want to see us lose to that team again.” He was in- 
censed when I refused the money and told him we’d 
do our recruiting within the rules of the N.C.A.A. 
and our conference. 

There are two places above all others where we 
must have complete honesty and integrity: in our 
churches and in our schools. Unhappily, some of our 
colleges are falling down badly in the way they oper- 
ate their athletic programs. I remember the case of 
a young Polish lad who lived in a tough river town 
bordering Missouri. He was a tremendous high-school 
lineman. We invited him to our campus, and one of 
the members of our athletic staff swapped stories 
with him in Polish. He liked us and we liked him. 
He headed home telling us he intended to enroll 
at Missouri. 
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However, recruiters from another school had more 
to offer than we did. When the boy didn’t answer 
our letters and we stopped off to see him, his mother 
told us that the other school’s offer was so much 
better than our athletic scholarship that they simply 
couldn’t afford to turn it down. Later developments 
indicated that she was right. Among other things, 
the lad’s brother—a nonathlete—was guaranteed ex- 
penses to attend the same institution. 

In one recent year we lost six top-notch Missouri 
high-school basketball players to out-of-state schools, 
even though we offered all these boys full legal schol- 
arships. One of them told me, “Your scholarship is 
chicken feed compared to what I’ve been offered.” To 
be sure, these lads talk big sometimes. However, it 
does seem strange that not a single one accepted a 
maximum scholarship in his home state. 

There was another lineman—a Missouri boy from a 
poor family—who backed out of a verbal agreement 
to come to Missouri just a few days before college 
opened. His home-town folks told me later that he 
left for another school in new and expensive clothes, 
and cashed a $200 check at the local bank before 
departing. 

Who is to blame for this state of things? The boys 
themselves? Their parents? College alumni? Each 
of these groups is in part culpable. However, the 
primary responsibility rests squarely upon college 
presidents and football coaches. 

With the former, the sin is mainly one of omission; 
with the latter, of commission. Anyone who tells you 
that the coaches don’t know what is going on—that 
they can’t keep a leash on the alumni—is either gulli- 
ble or stupid. When a college corrupts an athlete by 
paying him under the table, you can be pretty sure 
that the coach not only knows about it but also prob- 
ably instigated it. 

The reason is obvious. Alumni, no matter how 
eager and well-heeled they may be, usually aren’t 
good judges of football talent. The boys they might 
try to proselyte on their own would more often than 
not be of little value to the coach. As a result, the 
coach fingers his own talent, then turns the alumni 
loose on them. 

I’m still idealist enough to believe that character 
building should be the primary objective of college 
athletics. I don’t think that offering illegal induce- 
ments to an athlete is helping to make a good citizen 
of him. As a matter of fact, I don’t see much dif- 
ference between paying a boy under the table to 
win for you and having some gambler pay him to 
lose. 

When a coach talks with a prospective athlete, he 
speaks as a representative of an educational institu- 
tion. When he suggests dishonesty—no matter how 
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it’s disguised—he paints his school with the same 
brush. 

As for the college presidents, some have either 
been coerced into putting up with dishonesty in their 
athletic programs, have winked at it or have been 
too naive to know what is happening. Whatever the 
cause, too many of the presidents are not requiring 
their coaches to live up to the N.C.A.A. regulations, 
which specify clearly that all aid to athletes must 
be channeled through the institution—thus ruling 
out individual alumni aid. 

When the dishonesty gets too far out of bounds, 
there has to be a public show of cracking down—as 
reflected in some of the punishments meted out by 
the N.C.A.A. But these isolated crackdowns don’t 
necessarily indicate any thoroughgoing cleanup of 
college football; they are simply evidence of how 
serious and widespread the problem is. As with an 
iceberg, only a small portion of football’s abuses 
shows on the surface. 

Today college football stands at an important 
crossroads. It can continue on a high-pressure, win- 
at-any-cost basis, which will lead eventually to pub- 
lic disgust with the game; or it can accept its respon- 
sibilities and earn a worthwhile place for itself in 
the drive for better education. I love football and 
I want to see it saved. If this is to be done, a num- 
ber of changes must take place. 

Educators must cast aside their lethargy or tim- 
idity and enforce the rules governing college athletics. 
Educators have their own national bodies to deal with 
such problems. The pressure they could bring to bear 
would quickly whip into line those who value win- 
ning football games above honesty. Simply refusing 
to schedule teams that operate outside the rules 
would turn the trick in a hurry. 

Football also must be brought back into perspec- 
tive among the people who watch it. A lot of alumni 
who never grew up can’t envision anything more 
important than beating the school of the guy next 
door. This obsession with winning has been the basic 
reason for the present unhealthy state of college ath- 
letics. Winning is important, but the most important 
thing is for the coach to teach his lads to really try 
to win. There’s a great difference between whole- 
some, enthusiastic support and a compulsive need to 
win. 

School administrators must make it clear to their 
coaches that they place integrity ahead of victory. 
If the coach knows that no amount of alumni pres- 
sure after a losing season is going to affect his job— 
whereas under-the-table aid to athletes will get him 
fired—then he will no longer be tempted to turn to 

his alumni for illegal recruiting help. 

Similarly, schools should regard the football coach 


as an educator, rather than as a big-business execu- 
tive who has to show a profit on his yearly operations. 
He should be charged primarily with putting a repre- 
sentative group of well-coached, clean-playing young- 
sters on the field every Saturday to contribute their 
best efforts to a cause that won’t collapse around 
their ears if they happen to lose. In most high-pow- 
ered institutions today, coaches aren’t judged on this 
basis. When they lose their jobs, it is mainly because 
their teams fail to draw enough money at the gate to 
operate the athletic plant profitably. 

The nation’s press could help by ceasing to glorify 
the successful law-breakers. As it is, winning teams 
are deified on the sports pages without regard for the 
manner in which their pre-eminence was attained. If, 
for example, only those schools in good standing with 
the N.C.A.A. and their own conferences were listed 
among the top teams in the press polls, this would 
help to strip some of the glamour from the win-at-any- 
price teams. 

As I have said, the rules already on the books Fond 
keep college football clean if properly enforced. How- 
ever, one new piece of legislation would help the 
situation tremendously. This would be the adoption 
of a national letter of intent to be respected by every 
N.C.A.A. member institution. 

A letter of intent is simply an agreement signed by 
the recipient of an athletic scholarship stating his 
intention to attend a certain university. A few con- 
ferences have these agreements now. Once a boy has 
signed with a particular school, he cannot switch over 
to any other school in the conference. 

However, this has no effect on schools outside the 
conference. If all N.C.A.A. members were to get to- 
gether on a national letter of intent—with July first 
as the deadline for signing—it would eliminate the 
last-minute, high-pressure recruiting. It also would 
keep recruiting closer to home, by giving the prose- 
lyters less time to fan out, and it would allow coaches 
to concentrate on their coaching instead of chasing 
reluctant athletes right up to the opening day of 
school. 

Another legislative reform I advocate is the stand- 
ardization of athletic recruiting and scholarship prac- 
tices. Today the N.C.A.A. code serves as a common 
starting point, but there are still wide divergences 
between the various conferences, 

The Big Ten, for example, has tried to offer schol- 
arships on the basis of need, but without conspicuous 
success, because the interpretation of what constitutes 
need leads inevitably to sharp difference of opinion. 
This program also is making it tough for the Big Ten 
schools to compete for athletes with other conferences 
where the “need” factor is not considered. 

The Pacific Coast Conference insisted that athletes 


work for their room and board. This sounds very 
noble and democratic, but it turned out to be so un- 
realistic that it helped bring about the mess which 
has wrecked the conference. 

It is essential that the colleges agree upon a proper 
and workable system of aid to athletes. Studies indi- 
cate that less than half of our top high-school stu- 
dents ever get to college these days. In view of this, 
more and more people are asking whether athletic 
scholarships should be given at all. 

I think the athletic-scholarship system is funda- 
mentally sound and should be continued—provided 
that regulations are strengthened and obeyed. Ath- 
letes contribute a great deal to the college, and give 
up many hours a week in the process. No matter how 
we slice it, the average athlete simply doesn’t have 
time to work, take part in a varsity sport and keep up 
his studies. Any system based on the premise that he 
can do all this is certain to fail. 

A scholarship makes it unnecessary for the athlete 
to work at an outside job while he’s in school. I 
believe he deserves that consideration. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, he is helping to bring in money. At 
Missouri, we take in over $700,000 from intercollegi- 
ate sports—most of it in football—and we are small 
operators compared to schools with larger stadiums. 
We give back more than $100,000 of this to the boys 
in the form of legal athletic scholarships in all sports. 

Since the athletes generate this money in the first 
place, they can hardly be accused of taking it away 
from others who might be more deserving scholasti- 
cally. If anything, they help such students by building 
a feeling of loyalty and enthusiasm among alumni and 
others who contribute to the funds from which schol- 
arships for academic achievement are maintained. 
We have about nine times as many academic scholar- 
ships—mostly partial grants—as athletic scholarships 
at Missouri, and I presume the ratio is about the 
same at other schools. 

I also want to stress the fact that a boy must meet 
hard-and-fast scholastic requirements to qualify for 
an athletic scholarship. In our conference—the Big 
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Eight—an in-state boy must be in the upper two 
thirds of his high-school class, while an out-of-state 
athlete must make the upper half. Other conferences 
have similar or stricter provisions. So the picture of 
the big, dumb college athlete is a phony, despite the 
regrettable impression conveyed by a few schools 
which have thrown all standards out the window. 

Whenever a few schools start operating under the 
table to build themselves into football powers, the 
pressure on competing schools to do likewise is al- 
most intolerable. There have been schools which no 
longer could stomach high-powered football and re- 
trenched. Probably the best-publicized retrenching at 
the moment is that of the Ivy League. Here they 
have banned everything from athletic scholarships 
and spring football practice to participation by either 
coaches or players in all-star games and high-school 
“football clinics.” 

However, the Ivy League isn’t quite as all-fired 
virtuous as it sounds. Some of the toughest recruiting 
competition we meet right around home is from Ivy 
League schools. They have vast endowments which 
make it possible for them to go after athletes with 
an almost unlimited number of lucrative academic 
scholarships. Thus, while on the surface they aren’t 
offering athletic scholarships, the net effect is that 
they often skim off the best scholars among the ath- 
letes—boys that we'd like especially to have too. 

If even the Ivy League standards leave something 
to be desired, then what is there left to believe in? 
In the end, it all comes down to a matter of individ- 
ual integrity. And I have seen integrity in college 
athletics deteriorate steadily since World War II. 


However, investigations and punishments aren’t 
the ultimate answer. The colleges themselves must set 
an example of integrity. They must educate athletes 
and parents and alumni and coaches to realize that 
they are doing themselves and the great game of foot- 
ball an ultimate disservice when they operate outside 
the rules. 


e 1. Does a “winning football team” play a part in the choice of one’s college? 
2. Have the class vote on the seven proposals by Bain. Have the same number of 
persons argue for and against each one before the vote. Can anyone suggest ad- 


ditions to the seven principles? 


3. Should a man who plays summer baseball for pay be eligible for college sports? 
4, Can anyone find out how many men are killed in football each year? How many 


are injured for life? 
5. What do you think of two 


football teams—one limited to 160 pounds or less, 


and one over 160, each playing half their games at home and half away? 


Section 24 
Science 


80. The Scientific Institution: Nature 
and Functions 
J. O. Hertzler 


For biographic note on J. O. Hertzler, see Selection 57. 


Some writers question whether science belongs among the major in- 
stitutions for two reasons: (1) it has developed so recently; and (2) 
it is a method of studying all the other institutions. Panunzio (Major 
Social Institutions, Macmillan, 1939) calls it a “nascent” institution and 
does not mention health and social work. He meritions the “maintenance 
institution” but does not explain what he means by it. Hertzler treats 
science as a major institution, but calls recreation, health, and social work 
all “nascent.” 

All of them are properly called major institutions. Certainly science 
meets all the criteria discussed in the introduction to Selection 57. Like 
all clearly differentiated social structures, science had a “beginning,” 
but it is lost in the dim shadows of antiquity as is true of the “origins” 
of all major institutional structures. Science, like all the other major insti- 
tutions, is based on man’s biological nature which compels him to use sym- 
bols and thus to produce culture. 

It may be more difficult to link science to specific biological structures 
than to base the family on the need to manage sex and care for children, 
or to say economics develops from the necessity for food, shelter, and 
clothing. However, many animals exhibit “curiosity,” or a tendency to 
explore their immediate environment. By stretching our imaginations a 
little, we can call the necessity of all life forms to make differential re- 
sponses to internal and external stimuli the biological basis of science. 

When such responses become symbolized and generalized, we have 
common sense, trial-and-success knowledge. When such knowledge is 
gained, criticized, and systematized by “scientific methods,” we have the 
institution of science. Thus conceived, science is as old as Aristotle, as 
old as Cheops, as old as the “origins” of any major institution. Like all 
social structures, science develops slowly and cumulatively until it gains 
enough momentum for rapid acceleration. This occurred in Western so- 
ciety about the middle of the sixteenth century when Copernicus died, 


J. O. Hertzler, Social Institutions (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1946), from pp. 140- 
143. Reprinted by permission. 
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1543. Leonardo da Vinci died only twenty-four years earlier. Some would 
say modern science began when Galileo made the telescope in 1609. 

The first criterion for an institution is a basic biological need which 
can be satisfied by a wide variety of social arrangements. Any system is 
possible if it does not prevent the survival of the species. The second 
is physical equipment used in satisfying the social needs, which are im- 
perative and universal, though not uniform. These objects may be sym- 
bolic (the flag, the cross, or for science, the white jacket and the test 
tube) or utilitarian objects such as laboratories and research instruments 
that may range from pencils, schedules, and maps to IBM machines and 
betatrons. Third are the specialists who invent and use the research 
equipment according to the fourth criterion, the ideology of the institu- 
tion. Ideology should not be confused with “ideals.” It merely refers to 
the ideas, practices, traditions, and habits that exist in the institutional 
structure. 

By all these criteria, science is as well defined as any other major 
institution. Of course, it is “nascent” and also “erescive” as are all the 
other institutions and all classes of social structures. It is within the 
ideology of an institution that warfare occurs between the “old” and the 
“new.” That is, cultural lag and internal conflict and confusion may 
produce serious stresses and strains and sociopathic behavior within the 
institution. Conflicts also can occur between the various institutions. The 
church says “thou shalt not kill” but the state says “thou shalt”; the 
scientist says “test all things, withhold judgment, be willing to change ideas 
and opinions when the tested evidence is compelling”; but the church, the 
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home, and the school may resist such changes and condemn the scientist 
for disturbing the status quo. Scientists have been tortured and persecuted, 
as Galileo was, insulted and disgraced, as Robert Oppenheimer was, and 
some have even been put to death. The values of scientists are as austere 
and compelling to them as the revelations from God are to the saints. 
Both saints and scientists have been martyred for their faith in their own 
particular conceptions of truth and human welfare. 


The scientific institutions: nature and functions 


The scientific institutions are very closely related 


‘to the educational institutions in that they are the 


institutionalized ways of deliberately and consciously 
discovering new knowledge and of inventing new 
processes and methods of producing continually bet- 
ter adjustments of man to his physical and social 
world. Scientific institutions are, in a sense, products 
of long and successful educational institutions. Their 
advancement is dependent more directly upon the 
efficiency of the schools and their auxiliaries than 
upon any other social institutions. They are to be 
found in recognizable form only in high civilizations. 
The world is too complicated to be analyzed by sim- 
ple peoples; most of its phenomena are looked upon 
by them as magical in nature. Moreover, they are too 
engrossed with making a bare living. Scientific en- 
deavor of necessity must rest upon substantial cul- 
tural foundations. Necessary are precise language for 
exact recording, exact measurement and observation, 


printing and archives, interchange and comparison of 
ideas and findings, leisure and a margin of sufficiency, 
and above all some successful experience in manipu- 
lating and controlling phenomena of various kinds 
as a foundation upon which to build and as a point 
of departure. 

Through most of man’s career on earth the knowl- 
edge which he used was mainly “happened upon”; 
consequently it was meager and of a chance nature. 
As his problems of adjustment and control grew in 
number and complexity, as his curiosity about the 
phenomenal world increased, and as his insurgency 
and audacity in the face of nature waxed stronger he 
began to devise ways of actually seeking new knowl- 
edge. This process has been going on with a degree 
of system for several millenia; the last century has 
seen the definite institutionalization of the process 
among all of the higher cultures. 

The scientific institutions have as their function the 
satisfaction of the vital need of giving us systematic 
agencies for analyzing by appropriate means the var- 
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ious kinds of phenomena—cosmic, physical, social— 
that bear upon human living; for interpreting, classi- 
fying and stating the findings in such standard ways 
that they are universally usable; for controlling these 
` phenomena thereby in the interests of human well- 
being, and for providing in a degree at least the 
power of predictability so as to prepare for future 
well-being. 

Science specifically seeks to find out all it can 
about the various realms to which man must adjust 
himself. It explores the physical world attempting to 
discover and appropriate its various mechanical, elec- 
trical and chemical energies and processes; it exam- 
ines the biological world—the world of living organ- 
isms of all kinds and degrees of development—hoping 
to destroy or control the malevolent ones and utilize 
the benevolent ones; it studies man as a biologic and 
psychic entity to control his diseases and aberrations, 
prolong and strengthen his life, and give him mental 
and emotional balance in a changing world; and, fi- 
nally, it tries to understand the great social mecha- 
nism, human society, in terms of its dynamic factors, its 
processes of change, and its structures, with the hope 
of controlling it in some measure and of improving 
it according to some set of values. 

The above mentioned functions of science call at- 
tention to the different viewpoints variously held re- 
garding its general nature. According to some it is a 
technique or method of truth finding. As such it is 
a process of investigating phenomena and of study- 
ing all kinds of pregnant facts, an attempt to discover 
a new synthesis of what is already known, or in the 
way to get known. This method, called the “scien- 
tific” method, is made up of the successive steps of 
careful observation, reflection, comparison, and the 
discovery of similarities of correlation and sequence, 
of analysis, experimentation, and trial, of arriving at 
generalizations, making inductions and deductions, 
and finally of verifying the results. Each of these 
stages are pursued with the greatest degree of thor- 
oughness, persistence, completeness, and system pos- 
sible. Scientific method of discovery is thus analytical, 
experimental and critical, synthetic, correlative and 
constructive. 

According to another viewpoint, science consists 
of a mass of systematized or methodized and verified 
knowledge. It is a collection of accurate and depend- 
able facts bearing on different problems as they con- 
front man presented with order, clarity, honesty and 
with the supporting data. A very important portion 
of science as verified knowledge is made up of the 
laws, principles and generalizations built up on this 
discovered knowledge. These are statements of sim- 
ilarity, sequence and constant correlation between 
cause and effect. 


According to a third point of view—that largely 
held by the so-called “man in the street”—science 
consists of all the means of carrying on the world’s 
work by means of the application of scientific tech- 
niques and laws. This is the phase often referred to 
as applied science. Here we are thinking of all of the 
sciences, natural and social, at work, doing the things 
which gave them reason for existence; we are think- 
ing of them as a power at man’s disposal for the 
utilitarian control of human affairs. 

Of course, science is all three functioning together 
as a systematic method of fact-finding, of fact-stating 
and storing, and of doing man’s job of living in his 
world by controlling it to whatever extent he is capa- 
ble in the interests of his own well-being. 

Research is the typical organized technique em- 
ployed by science. It is the way in which science prop- 
agates itself and makes its findings available and 
usable. It consists of increasing knowledge in detail by 
fundamental exploration and discovery in uncharted 
fields of knowledge, of determining the consequences 
of known facts, of checking generalizations and con- 
clusions, of developing a body of principles from 
known facts and generalizations, of developing new 
syntheses of knowledge, of developing improved meth- 
odologies and techniques, of divesting the discovered 
facts as far as possible of their abstract character and 
making them generally assimilative and usable, of 
settling moot points, of finding better methods of 
disseminating new information, and finally—the ulti- 
mate objective—of making the applications of the 
known facts and techniques to the solution of man- 
kind’s problems of adjustment. Scientific research is 
concerned not only with the intensification of knowl- 
edge, but also with its extension, selection, clarifica- 
tion, accessibility and usability. It is not a shibboleth 
or an incantation but a well institutionalized, hard- 
working process whose tasks become continually great- 
er as they become more successful. 

The scientific institutions are quite typical of insti- 
tutions generally in their composition. They have 
their basic bodies of concepts, their scrupulously 
maintained codes, their highly specialized and stand- 
ardized methods and procedures, their trained func- 
tionaries, their supporting associations—universities, 
research foundations, corporations, scientific societies 
—and their special equipment in the form of labora- 
tories, instruments, recording and calculating ma- 
chines, and all of the other special aids and devices 
which extend the insight, the accuracy and the mem- 
ory of man and generally increase the penetrative- 
ness of his senses and powers. They are modern man’s 
most highly developed instrumentality for conscious 
adjustment to his physical and social world. 

Modern conditions of living and intercourse with 
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all of the problems they produce, as well as modern 
values and objectives are making these educational 
and scientific institutions absolutely indispensable. 
Without them a tolerable physical existence would 
be impossible, the fruits of human discovery would 
be dissipated or lost, the distinctive immaterial con- 
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ditions of civilized life would not be available, most 
of man's powers and abilities would not be tapped, 
developed, or utilized for social ends. We would have 
no means of coping with the social life of the imme- 
diate future, and the finer creations of the human 
spirit could not be enjoyed. 


1. What are the five most serious conflicts within the science institution today? 
How much agreement is there in the lists of the class members? 
2. Do the same for conflicts between science and each of the other institutions. 


How much class agreement? 


3. As Hertzler uses the term, name four or five “scientific institutions.” What 


would Bain call these? 


4. What are the four or five greatest changes in the ideology of science since 


Galileo? 


5. What are the main factors that have contributed to the growing acceptance 
of the social sciences as “real” natural sciences? What are the main factors 
that delayed such acceptance? Which of them are still with us? 


81. Education in a Scientific Age 


George A. Lundberg 


For biographic note on George A. Lundberg, see Selection 14. 


When we think of science as a major institution, we must remember 
it is closely related to all other institutions, each mutually dependent and 
interactant on the other. We separate them for analytic purposes and 
do so at our peril if we do not constantly remember they are organically 
related. This synthesizing way of thinking is the best index of the socio- 
logical point of view. Indeed, it is the index of all scientific-mindedness : 
first analyze, then synthesize. Deal with specific empirical facts, then 


organize, generalize, 


and systematize this new knowledge—not with 


finality, but with tentative acceptance until new knowledge of new facts 
may require some changes in the body of warranted knowledge. 
It should be a commonplace to anyone who has read the preceding 


material that science 


increasingly is providing the sanctions both for 


goals and means of reaching them in all the major social institutions, and 
in all other social structures. As Lundberg says elsewhere in this little 


book, which bids fair to become a classic, 


« , , most questions even of 


taste and ethics in the end turn out to be determined by what people be- 


lieve to be facts.” (Page 99. His italics.) 
While science is primarily concerned with establishing scientific facts, 


George A. Lundberg, Can Scie 


nce Save Us? (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947), Sec. 


IV and part of V of Chapter IV. Reprinted by permission. 
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that is, descriptive and, whenever possible, predictive generalizations, it 
also indirectly influences both the material and ideological things people 
want. As scientific knowledge proves useful, that is, as it enables people 
to get what they want or to avoid what science can predict but cannot 
prevent, more and more people change their values that are inconsistent 
with what science shows can or cannot be obtained at a cost people are able 
and willing to pay. Thus, while science is not directly concerned with tell- 
ing people what they should want, it is an increasingly powerful factor 
in determining what they do want. 

It is proper to discuss the institution of science in connection with edu- 
cation. Hertzler discusses them together and does not separate them as 
clearly as I think they should be. If they are discussed together, it should 
be stressed that they are related only as education is related to all the 
other institutions. Education is the institution which teaches the young 
what the old think is indispensable knowledge about the other institutions. 
Mr. Lundberg believes, and I thoroughly agree, that we emphasize many 
things in education which are much less important than science. This re- 
sults in underemphasis on science, both as a mode of thinking and as a 
source of knowledge about all the other institutions. This, we think, does 
demonstrable damage to our society. 

Such underemphasis on science means we are cramming the minds of 
students with outworn and outmoded information about human life. We 
are depriving them of firsthand knowledge about the methods and findings 
of science in all fields. Scientific knowledge is the most significant char- 
acteristic of modern civilization, both now and in the foreseeable future. 
If students are illiterate about the methods and findings of the natural 
sciences, physical, biological, and social, they aré illiterate in the most 
dangerous sense of that horrible word. They are not only not educated; 
they also are tragically miseducated for living in a world increasingly 
dominated by science. This is discussed in Lundberg’s Chapter V, “Life 
in a Scientific World,” which you should read. In fact, you should read 
the whole essay—only 115 small pages. If you do, it may have a marked 
influence on the way you look at the world in which you have to live. By 
learning to live intelligently and to use social science in solving social 
problems, you learn how to create a better world. 


We have now reviewed three great defects of con- 
temporary education: First, its failure to agree upon 
science as its central, unifying discipline; second, its 
failure to impart that discipline; and third, its failure 
to teach adequately the arts of denotative communica- 
tion. In discussing the remedies for these defects, I 
have, in addition to emphasizing the teaching of 
science itself, also pointed out that while both physical 
and social science are dependent upon mathematics, 
the social sciences are in a considerable degree also 
dependent upon certain types of history, philosophy, 
and certain parts of many subjects usually included 
in that vague category called the humanities. 

Let us consider now some of the principal objec- 
tions to the revisions of the curriculum which I have 
proposed. First among them is the very genuine feel- 
ing in many quarters that what is customarily called 
the humanities would be grossly neglected under my 


proposal. As I have already shown, the humanities 
are not necessarily destroyed, but their traditional 
subject matter is identified and sorted out. 

The traditional content of the humanities is, then, 
destined to be scrutinized and evaluated from the 
standpoint of its contribution either to science or to 
art. A great deal of this content, as I have already 
indicated, becomes auxiliary to the various sciences 
just as, for example, mathematics and the history of 
physics are regarded as auxiliary to that science. The 
rest of the content of the humanities, or such part of 
it as can make the grade, will be assigned to the do- 
main of art. When this process is completed, we shall 
find that the vital content of modern education can 
best be classified, as I have said, into two main cate- 
gories, namely, science and art. 

I am not under the delusion that this classification, 
like all others, is anything more than a construct of 


man’s convenience. Human life and activity is a whole, 
and all our classifications of it are merely devices to 
facilitate discussion by taking up one aspect at a time. 
I am aware how inextricably art and science are 
interlaced at all stages, and how indistinguishable 
they are in their higher reaches and in their deeper 
meanings. But in their lower and middle registers 
they can be distinguished by sufficiently objective 
criteria to make the classification useful. Symbolic 
behavior and the use of symbols primarily to evoke 
in others the feeling and imagery experienced by 
oneself is the artist’s main concern. The use of sym- 
bols in so standardized and formal a way as to de- 
note, depict, or portray behavior in an impersonal 
and verifiable manner, and stripped as nearly as may 
be of the communicator’s personal feelings about the 
matter communicated—this is the scientist’s ideal. 
It is the difference between an artist’s picture, wheth- 
er represented in oils or in words, and an accurate 
blueprint or a photograph. When this and other dif- 
ferences that could be mentioned are recognized, 
there is no misunderstanding and no conflict. The 
reason that the battle today centers on the status of 
the humanities is precisely that they are a no-man’s 
land, an undefined and uncharted terrain littered 
with the intellectual wreckage of the ages as well as 
with some choicest fragments of that wreckage. Neith- 
er science nor art is interested in destroying that con- 
tent which has value, but in classifying and salvaging 
it. 

On the other hand, this reclassification on a func- 
tional basis of a conglomeration of historic residues, 
would expose and demand justification for a multi- 
tude of curious fragments and lore which today are 
accorded undue prestige because they have been hith- 
erto the identifying mark of the gentleman, and of 
the privileged class. Now, there is nothing that man 
clings to with such tenacity as the marks of his social 
status. We may, therefore, expect the most deter- 
mined resistance in certain quarters to the type of 
reclassification I propose. Researchers in the field 
of radio programs tell me that one of the reasons 
for the great popularity of the “Information Please” 
programs is that every time a humble listener knows 
an answer he temporarily basks in the company of 
the intellectually elite, who, the inference is, know 
all these answers. Crossword puzzles serve in part 
the same purpose. As amusement, I have no objec- 
tion to these intellectual scavenger hunts, but I ob- 
ject to confusing this sort of thing with liberal edu- 
cation. 

The New York Times exposé of the appalling ig- 
norance of American history is pretty much in the 
same class. To the extent that the test shows how the 
schools fail to teach what they are trying to teach, 
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the results are, of course, of interest. To the extent 
that the results are an index of our ignorance of 
other things that really matter, the test may be of 
some importance. But I am unable to become greatly 
excited over the results until someone shows me ex- 
actly why knowledge of most of the items called for 
is important. There is one thing that is worse than 
ignorance, and that is to know a lot of things that 
aren’t so; or, what amounts to the same thing, to 
have exaggerated notions of the importance of what 
we know just because we know it, or because such 
knowledge has been the perquisite of the socially 
privileged in the past. 

It would be well if each generation scrutinized 
pretty closely its intellectual heritage from this point 
of view, which is what I am here recommending 
regarding all subjects. I have not demanded that 
any of it necessarily be discarded, because, as is well 
known, both antique ideas and antique furniture can 
have great charm and yield much esthetic satisfac- 
tion, and a satisfying sense of the roots which we 
have in the past. All I have advocated, in effect, 
is that the antique chair be properly so labeled, lest 
someone mistake it for something else and sit on it, 
possibly to the ruination of both it and himself. 

A second objection to the type of reorganization 
of the curriculum which I have proposed is that 
it would make education excessively preoccupied with 
the contemporary world, that we would be “for- 
getting human culture has traditional roots,” etc. 
This seems to me highly absurd. Contemporary 
science is simply the tested residue of the groping 
of all the ages. Its roots lie in remotest antiquity. But 
why lead the sttdent into all the fantastic blind 
alleys of man’s history before he has achieved stand- 
ards by which he can at least recognize a blind 
alley when he sees it? We recognize the absurdity 
of this in some fields. For example, we do not teach 
the chemistry, physics, and biology of ancient Greece 
or the Middle Ages before students are acquainted 
with present knowledge of these subjects; anyone 
who seriously proceeds to talk and reason about 
chemistry, physics, and biology in the manner ot 
the Middle Ages is regarded with amusement. But, 
in other fields, the same obsolete type of discussion 
is seriously considered, and is even supposed to be 
somehow more respectable than contemporary posi- 
tive knowledge. A widespread social psycho-pathology 
is the result. As Bell has said: “Only an exception- 
ally skeptical mind can maintain its judicial dis- 
belief in what is demonstrably false when a subtly 
fallacious argument is developed with all the superb 
skill of the old masters, who did not know they were 
lying, but who nevertheless lied with incomparable 


genius.” 
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This is also all I have said about history. We 
cannot escape history, and we do not want to escape 
it, because all events that have occurred at all are 
ipso facto history, including yesterday's chemistry 
experiment. You will notice, however, that the other 
sciences, in reconstructing the history of the physical 
universe, have illumined their subject more through 
the knowledge of contemporary science than through 
the perusal of ancient documents. The history of 
the physical universe consists largely of what physi- 
cists today say must have happened in view of what 
we know can happen and is happening. Human 
history on the other hand, we seem to feel, is more 
like some kinds of cheese and wine—the older it is 
the better it is. This will change as the social sci- 
ences advance. 

Preoccupation with ancient books seems to have 
had a strange fascination for certain types of minds. 
One problem in this connection has never been suc- 
cessfully clarified. On the one hand it is contended 
that the way to profound and original thinking is 
through the study of “the” classics. Yet the authors 
of the original classics somehow obviously made the 
grade without the benefit of “the” classics. The 
inference seems clear that, however valuable “the” 
classics may be, they are not essential to the devlop- 
ment of the type of minds held up for reverence and 
as models by the classicists, since “the classics” them- 
selves were not available to their authors. 

How can this be? Jefferson’s account of his own 
case is suggestive. Regarding the origin of the 
Declaration of Independence, he said, shortly before 
his death in 1826: 

“We had no occasion to search ihto musty records, 
to hunt up royal parchments, or to investigate the 
laws and institutions of a semi-barbarous ancestry. 
We appealed to those of nature and found them 
engraved on our hearts.” 

But perhaps a mistake has been made in including 
the thoughts of Jefferson among those of classical 
caliber. Consider, for example, Jefferson’s estimate 
of a leading classic in his own field of government. 
In a letter dated July 5, 1814, to John Adams, 
Jefferson wrote: 

. . . I amused myself with reading seriously 
Plato’s Republic. I am wrong, however, in call- 
ing it amusement, for it was the heaviest task- 
work I ever went through. I had occasionally 
before taken up some of his other works, but 
scarcely ever had patience to go through a 
whole dialogue. While wading through the 
whimsies, the puerilities, and unintelligible jar- 
gon of this work, I laid it down often to ask 
myself how it could have been, that the world 
should have so long consented to give reputation 
to such nonsense as this? . . . But fashion and 


authority apart, and bringing Plato to the test 
of reason, take from him his sophisms, futilities 
and incomprehensibilities, and what remains? 
. . . His foggy mind is forever presenting the 
semblances of objects which, half seen through 
a mist, can be defined neither in form nor di- 
mensions. Yet this, which should have con- 
signed him to early oblivion, really procured 
him immortality of fame and reverence. . . . The 
doctrines which flowed from the lips of Jesus 
himself are within the comprehension of a child; 
but thousands of volumes have not yet explained 
the Platonisms engrafted on them; and for this 
obvious reason, that nonsense can never be ex- 
plained. 

In short, no one has any quarrel with classics as 
here understood. Indeed, the whole argument of this 
book is for more and better classics regarding human 
behavior. It is our contention, however, that only 
as a result of long and laborious social research can 
these classics be written. In the meantime, to be 
sure, we have to get along as best we can with what 
we have. But all seem to agree that, when it comes 
to managing social relations, we are not doing con- 
spicuously well, although “the” classics venerated at 
present have been at our disposal for centuries. At 
the same time it is recognized that our really out- 
standing achievements, namely those in the physical 
sciences, are based not on ancient “classics” but on 
the output of contemporary laboratories. 


In general conclusion, then, the principal prob- 
lems confronting education are these: How can we, 
as soon as possible, inculcate into our population 
(1) a rudimentary understanding of what is the 
nature of scientific method as applied to human 
affairs, and (2) a conviction that this is the only 
effective approach? Ultimately we must reach the 
grade schools and the high schools, because only 
through them can the bulk of the population be 
reached, But we can reach the lower schools only 
through teachers, and only teachers who are them- 
selves familiar with the scientific viewpoint can be 
expected in the long run to shape both the curriculum 
and the teaching of the lower schools in that direc- 
tion. I would begin, therefore, with a more adequate 
training of teachers in scientific method regardless 
of what subject they are to teach. A more thorough 
and a different kind of social science than is now 
taught is a second requirement. Together with these 
changes must go our adult education program cal- 
culated to achieve similar changes in the general 
public so that they will support and demand the 
relevant changes in the schools. 

Finally, as the fountainhead of all education there 
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stand the laboratories of research. If teaching is and testing through which alone the truth is found. 


not to degenerate into mere pedantry and if our Only to the extent that the headwaters are con- 
schools are not to become mere retailers of dead stantly refreshed and replenished can the streams that 
and possibly erroneous knowledge, research in every trickle into every hamlet and home yield sustenance 


field must go forward with that eternal exploration and solace and hope. 


Things to Think About 


1. What discoveries or applications of physical and biological science since 1900 
vitally affect your life today? Name the ten most important ones in each cate- 
gory. 

2. Do the same for the social sciences. How much agreement is there between your 
list and those of the other students for questions 1 and 2? 

3. Read Plato’s Republic, or enough of it, to see whether you agree or disagree 
with Jefferson. 

4. What are two or three effects on each of the other nine institutions of phys- 
ical, biological, and social science knowledge? 

5. What subjects would you eliminate or diminish in high school in order to gain 
more time for math and science (which includes social science) ? 


82. The Tree of Knowledge 
Robert Oppenheimer 


Robert Oppenheimer (1904— ) was born in New York City. He received his A.B. 
from Harvard in 1925; studied at Cambridge University, England, 1925- 
26; and received a Ph.D. from Géttingen University in 1927. He has since 
been awarded many honorary degrees. After completing his studies, he 
taught at the University of California and California Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1929-1946. During World War II, he was director, Los Alamos 
Research Lab, 1943-45, and during 1947-53, was the chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Since 1947, he has been director of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study at Princeton University. An author of many 
articles and books, he has written: Physics and the Contemporary World 
(1947) ; Science and Common Understanding (1954); The Open Mind 
(1955; and The Constitution of Matter (1956). 

For several reasons, this selection is appropriate for a chapter devoted 
to science as a major institution. Mr. Oppenheimer is an outstanding 
physicist. He also has a broad conception of science. He sees it as an 
institution. He might deny it, but I believe he thinks sociologically about 
science. He sees it in historical perspective as being clearly related to the 
other institutions and social structures. He thinks science has been 
developed to advance human welfare. He also is a man “martyred” by 
the hysterical, antiscientific, sociopathic patriotism of the self-styled 


i å 4 i ber, 1958), pp 55-60. 
Robert Oppenheimer, “The Tree of Knowledge,” Harper’s Magazine (Octo 8), € 
Based on the transcript of a talk given to the International Press Institute, Washington, April, 


1958. 
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“100 per cent Americans.” His patriotism, Americanism, and loyalty to 
his country were impugned by demagogic politicians and ruthless ad- 
ministrators who assassinated his character because they disagreed with 
his ideas. His article also emphasizes the conflicts and confusions that 
exist between the methods and findings of science and the ideologies of 
most other institutions. The accelerated development of science in the last 
hundred years has brought about such dramatic changes in man’s ways of 
life that old ideas by which he has lived for centuries, even for thousands 
of years, are worse than useless. They are so harmful, so sociopathic, that 
they threaten man’s continued existence. 

At the end of the article, he discusses some of these factors in relation 
to world organization. This article could be read in connection with each 
of the three next topics as appropriately as it can be read in relation to 
science as an institution. It was placed here because it illustrates so well 
what has been said earlier about the interrelations between the institu- 
tions and also how a great physicist looks at science in relation to man’s 
other interests. His discussion of how science has grown illustrates the 
acceleration of social movements: “Ninety per cent of all scientists are 
now alive.” He stresses our difficulties in understanding the messages of 
science. One main reason is our mathematical illiteracy: who knows what 
“a hundred-thousandth of world population” means? Or how long is one 
seven-billionth of the earth’s age? 

Thus, there is a close correspondence between the articles by Lundberg 
and Oppenheimer, a sociologist and a physicist. All the natural (physical, 
biological, and social) sciences are closely interrelated and interdependent. 
This fusion and fellowship makes up the institution of science, though of 
course the ideology contains the differences of opinion and practice in the 
various scientific specialties as well as their agreements. It also includes 
the antiscience attitudes of people who look with fear and disfavor upon 
the findings of science and the logical inferences therefrom. Most of these 
antiscience attitudes are found in specialists of other institutions— 
ministers, artists, purveyors of certain kinds of recreation, some politicians 
and other self-styled patriots, and so on. 

However, it is not uncommon to find an able scientist in his own field 
who condemns science in other fields—about which he knows little. A good 
case in point is Dr. Carrel, a great surgeon, physician, and biologist, in 
his book, Man, the Unknown (1935). This was shocking to social sci- 
entists, and because of Carrel’s great prestige, probably retarded the ac- 
ceptance of valid social science knowledge. Another good example is 
Lecomte du Noiiy, touted as a great physicist, Human Destiny (1947). 
Sir Oliver Lodge, who explains his concept of spiritualism, and J. B. 
Rhine writing about extra-sensory perception, are other examples. Of 
course, all of these gentlemen may be right. 

If so, scientists who now take a dim view of their ideas may be like 
those “scientists” who “proved” no steamship could carry enough coal to 
cross the Atlantic and those who “proved” that a heavier-than-air craft 
was physically impossible and those who “proved” that phlogiston and 
universal ether actually exist. A curious thing about science is that later 
scientists learn much from earlier scientists who were wrong. Scientists 
are always glad to change their minds when new evidence and better 
formulas for old data are produced. Scientists never torture or hang 
other scientists for being wrong or hate them for being right. When sci- 
entists are “martyred,” it is by preachers or politicians. A scientific 
principle or law is never fixed and final. It is always open for amendment, 
modification, or repeal. Scientists often learn as much from refuting, dis- 
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proving, or restating a hypothesis as they do from verifying it. All scien- 
tific knowledge is partial and tentative, and it changes as culture changes 
and as scientific knowledge grows. It may be true, as Oppenheimer sug- 
gests, that as science grows, the rate of growth declines, that Newtons 
become fewer among all scientists, but I believe the number of great 
scientists will increase, though the number per thousand (rate) may well 
decrease. Certainly I can name many more outstanding scientists in all 
fields since Newton’s death than I can before—and some of them have 
made as revolutionary findings as Newton himself. 


When I speak to the press I am aware that I am 
talking to a group of men who have a singularly 
critical destiny in these rather peculiar times. Those 
of us whose work it is to preserve old learning, and 
to find new, look to the press to keep the channels 
of truth and communication open and to keep men 
in some sense united in common knowledge and 
common humanity. 

I want to talk about the nature and structure of 
our knowledge today and how it has altered and 
complicated the problems of the press. There are 
enormous differences between oyr world of learning 
today—our Tree of Knowledge—and those of Athens, 
or the Enlightenment, or the dawn of science in 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Europe. You can 
get some suggestion of how shattering these changes 
have been if you remember that Plato, when he tried 
to think about human salvation and government, 
recommended mathematics as one of the ways to 
learn to know the truth, to discriminate good from 
evil and the wise from the foolish. Plato was not 
a creative mathematician, but students confirm that 
he knew the mathematics of his day, and understood 
it, and derived much from it. 

Today, it is not only that our kings do not know 
mathematics, but our philosophers do not know 
mathematics and—to go a step further—our mathe- 
maticians do not know mathematics. Each of them 
knows a branch of the subject and they listen to 
each other with a fraternal and honest respect; and 
here and there you find a knitting together of the 
different fields of mathematical specialization. In 
fact, a great deal of progress in mathematics is 
a kind of over-arching generalization which brings 
things that had been separate into some kind of 
relation. Nevertheless, it is not likely today that our 
most learned advisers—the men who write in the 
press and tell us what we may think—would sug- 
gest that the next President of the United States 
be able to understand the mathematics of the day. 


Yielding boundaries 
The first characteristic of scientific knowledge 
today—a trivial and pedestrian characteristic—is that 


its growth can be measured. When I talk of “science” 
here I would like to use the word in the broadest 
sense to include all man’s knowledge of his history 
and behavior, his knowledge, in fact, of anything 
that can be talked of in an objective way so that 
people all over the world can understand it, know 
what the scientist has done, reproduce it, and find 
out if it is true or not. It is hard to measure the 
growth of science defined in these terms in a 
sensible way but it can be measured in fairly foolish 
ways. 

One way of measuring science, for example, is to 
find out how many people are engaged in it. I 
know a young historian of science who has amused 
himself by counting the scientists of the last two 
centuries and he has found that their number has, 
quite accurately, doubled about every ten years. 
Professor Purcell of Harvard put the same conclu- 
sion another way the other day when he said, “Ninety 
per cent of all scientists are alive.” This gives some 
notion of the changes involved. 

I must, however, qualify this trend in two ways. 
First, it cannot continue, because if it went on for 
another century, then everyone would be a scientist 
there would be nobody else left. So a kind of 
saturation is setting in and the rate of science’s 
growth is slowing down. The second qualification 
is that what might be called the “stature” of science 
is not proportional to its volume; it may be pro- 
portional to the cube root of its volume or something 
like that. In short, every scientist is not a Newton 
and the proportion of Newtons among all scientists 
tends to decline as the number of people involved 
gets bigger. 

Despite all qualification, though, the fact remains 
that the growth in the number of people in science 
and the growth in firm knowledge—important, non- 
trivial knowledge of the kind that appears in learned 
journals and books—have been more or less parallel; 
and this growth will continue, although the increase 
in it is bound to taper off. The result is that nearly 
everything that is now known was riot in any book 
when most of us went to school; we cannot know 
it unless we have picked it up since. This in itself 
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presents a problem of communication that is night- 
marishly formidable. 

On the other hand, there is a more encouraging 
aspect of this scientific knowledge. As it grows, 
things, in some ways, get much simpler. They do 
not get simpler because one discovers a few funda- 
mental principles which the man in the street can 
understand and from which he can derive every- 
thing else. But we do find an enormous amount of 
order. The world is not random and whatever order 
it has seems in large part “fit,” as Thomas Jefferson 
said, for the human intelligence. The enormous 
variety of facts yields to some kind of arrangement, 
simplicity, generalization. 

One great change in this direction—and it has 
not yet, I think, fully come to public understanding 
—is that we are beginning to see that the hard 
boundaries which once seemed to separate the parts 
of the natural world from each other are now yield- 
ing to some kind of inquiry. We are beginning to 
see ways across the gap between the living and the 
dead, the physical and the mental. 

Let me give just a few illustrations: 


It is probably not an accident, although it is not really 
understood, that the age of the earth—some six or seven 
billion years according to calculation by radioactive tech- 
niques—is very close to the period required for the most 
distant nebulae to recede into the furthest reaches of space. 
We can picturesquely define that time by saying that dur- 
ing it things were a lot closer together than they are now 
and the state of the material universe was very different, 
Some years ago the brilliant Russian biochemist Oparin 
suggested that when the atmosphere had no oxygen in it, 
certain conditions could have prevailed on earth under 
which life could have originated from inorganic matter. 
There has since been confirmation in Urey’s laboratory, 
and this hypothesis turns out to be true. Although mer- 
maids and heroes do not walk out of the test tube, we do 
see that quite reasonable accounts of the origin of life are 
not too far from our grasp. 

The recent research on how the genetic mechanisms of 
all living material operate shows how certain proteins have 
special information-bearing properties—how they can store 
information and transmit it from one generation to an- 
other. 

The study of how the nerve impulses from our sense 
organs to the brain can be modulated and altered by the 
perceptive apparatus of the animal—often it is an animal 
rather than a man—give us some notion both of the un- 
reliability of our sense impressions and of the subtlety of 
the relations between thought and the object of thought. 


All these problems, which even in the nineteenth 
century seemed to obstruct the possibility of a unified 
view of the great arch of*nature, are yielding to 
discovery; and in all science there is a pervasive, 
haunting sense that no part of nature is really 
irrelevant to any other. 


Gay and wonderful mystery 


But the model of science which results from all 
this investigation is entirely different from a model 
which would have seemed natural and understand- 
able to the Greeks or the Newtonians. Although we 
do start from common human experience, as they 
did, we so refine what we think, we so change the 
meaning of words, we build up so distinctive a 
tradition, that scientific knowledge today is not an 
enrichment of the general culture. It is, on the con- 
trary, the possession of countless, highly specialized 
communities who love it, would like to share it, 
would very much like to explain it, and who make 
some efforts to communicate it; but it is not part 
of the common human understanding. This is the 
very strange predicament to which the press addresses 
itself today and to which it can give, I believe, only 
a partial solution. 

It would of course be splendid—and one often 
hears this—if we could say that while we cannot 
know the little details about the workings of atoms 
and proteins and the human psyche, we can know 
the fundamental principles of science. But I am 
afraid that this is only marginally true. The funda- 
mentals of physics are defined in terms of words 
that refer to an experience that lay people have not 
had and that very few people have run across ir. 
their education. 

For example, in my opinion, it is almost impos- 
sible to explain what the fundamental principle of 
relativity is about, and this is even more true of the 
quantum theory. It is only possible to use analogies, 
to evoke some sense of understanding. And as for 
the recent discovery—the very gay and wonderful 
discovery for which Dr. Yang and Dr. Lee were 
awarded the Nobel Prize—that nature has a prefer- 
ence for right-handed or left-handed screws in cer- 
tain situations and is not indifferent to the handed- 
ness of the screw—to explain this is, I believe, quite 
beyond my capacity. And I have never heard anyone 
do it in a way that could be called an enrichment 
of culture. 

To sum up the characteristics of scientific knowl- 
edge today, then, I would say that it is mostly new; 
it has not been digested; it is not part of man’s 
common knowledge; it has become the property of 
specialized communities who may on occasion help 
one another but who, by and large, pursue their 
own way with growing intensity further and further 
from their roots in ordinary life. 

We must always remember that, like most human 
accomplishments, the sciences have grown out of a 
long, accumulating experience of error, astonish- 
ment, invention, and understanding. Taken as a 


whole, they constitute a series of traditions; and 
these traditions—once largely common, now largely 
separate—are as essential to understanding a part 
of biology or astronomy or physics as the general 
human tradition is to the existence of civilized life. 
I know that a complete immersion in these many 
different, related, yet specific traditions is beyond 
the reach of any one person—that as things stand 
today, most of us are without any experience, really, 
in any. We have much in common from the simple 
ways in which we have learned to live and talk and 
work together. Out of this have grown the spe- 
cialized disciplines like the fingers of the hand, 
united in origin but no longer in contact. 


Practical booby traps 


Now I am going to make a distinction which may 
seem arbitrarily sharp but which is I think im- 
portant both to the learned community and the 
press. I have been talking until now about science 
as the things we have discovered about nature— 
incredible things and beautiful and astonishing, but 
defined, usually, not by any use to which they are 
put, but simply in terms of the ways in which they 
were found out. Pure science is thus inherently 
circumscribed but immensely revealing, showing as 
it does that left to itself, man’s imagination was not 
a patch on reality. 

Seeking out this knowledge is one problem and 
I am not through with it. But the other problem 
is that, of course, this knowledge has practical con- 
sequences. On it is built the world we live in and 
the face of that world has been changed, probably 
more than in any other period of history, by the sci- 
entific revolution. Now these practical consequences, 
because they are intended in some way to be re- 
sponsive to man’s needs, can be talked about in an 
intelligible way. It is not necessary to know how a 
nucleus is put together, or what are the laws which 
determine its behavior, in order to explain what 
nuclear energy is all about. It may be very hard 
to explain it well because it involves human choices, 
options, decisions, prejudices. But I believe that it 
is no more difficult to write about nuclear energy 
than about where people go for a holiday. It is 
not much harder to write about nuclear weapons, 
except that, to the problems of human variety, 
there is added the problem of a very great deal of 
secrecy. 

To take another example, it has not been hard to 
write about the use of vaccines in the prevention of 
disease and these can be described without elaborate 
theory. As a matter of fact the vaccines were dis- 
covered without much theoretical background and 
the atomic bonb was made before we had much 
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idea what held nuclei together; we do not fave very 
much idea today. 

The press has done an admirable job in explaining 
these and other practical applications of science— 
I think it is aware that it has to do a much, much 
greater one. But there are, I think, some booby 
traps which stand in its way. I would like to list 
three of them. 

One of the simplest traps is that when technical 
people talk they always emphasize the fact that they 
are not sure. Sometimes, as in the case of knowing 
all the effects of radiation on life, we are not, in 
fact, sure, because experience takes so long to acquire. 
But usually the statement that we are not sure is 
more like the polite comment, “I don’t want to bore 
you but . . .” Statements about scientific matters 
are not entirely sure—nothing is—but compared to 
politics they are so extremely sure as to be of a 
different order of certainty. If a scientist says he 
is not sure, pay attention to the limits within which’ 
he says this—the margin for error he insists on allow- 
ing. This margin will not be so wide. Within what 
limits are we uncertain about the genetic damages 
of radiation, for example, is not something to worry 
or wonder about. We know something of the effects 
on the genes. The differences of opinion over this 
question lie in quite a different field. They lie in 
conflicting assessments of the relative gravity of these 
damages and of other vaster dangers of total nuclear 
war. 

A second trap to beware of is the strange fact that 
the words scientists use have taken on special mean- 
ing so that there is a confusing quality of punning 
when they discuss technical things and describe their 
aims. “Relativity” sounds like something that occurs 
in daily life; it is not. Scientists talk about the “ad- 
venture” of science and they are right; but of course 
in the public mind this is very likely to be identified 
with looking to see if the other side of the moon 
is really there. Here the public is wrong. The 
adventures of science are intellectual adventures, 
involving discoveries of the inadequacy of our means 
of describing nature, because it is so unfamiliar and 
strange. Space travel has, no doubt, its value and 
virtue, but it is in no way related to the great 
adventures of science. It would be, of course, if we 
could go out two or three billion light-years and see 
what is going on there, because it is hard to see 
that far with telescopes. But this is not the same 
thing as the progress of human learning and under- 
standing. 

A third trap and a serious one—it has infested 
the discussion of radioactive fallout—is that in most 
technical explanations, very large numbers occur, and 
it is often hard to convey their implications sensi- 
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tively. T may be equally true to say, for instance, 
that something will cause 10,000 casualties and that 
these casualties will affect a hundred-thousandth of 
the population of the world; but one statement can 
make the effect seem rather small and the other can 
make it very big. We cannot get over the habit of 
talking in numbers but it takes some exposition if 
we are to avoid creating the wrong impression. 

I have one example of this. It has to do with 
radioactive fallout. I know nothing about the main 
efforts being made to eliminate fallout at present 
but it is obvious that they have to do with the 
elimination of fissionable material from bombs. The 
first step is to take the casing away from big bombs 
and the next step, presumably, is to take away much 
—or even all—of the rest. 

I have some understanding of this as a technical 
problem and some idea of the benefits which will 
accrue from it. But in an old day, when we had 
the first primitive, tiny, atomic weapons, there was 
also a contrast. The story is in the public domain 
and I am surprised that no reporter has dug it out. 
We were thinking then in terms of casualties of 
hundreds of thousands and not hundreds of millions. 
It was a much more innocent age but it was war- 
fare and in that sense it was not innocent. All the 
bombs then had fissionable material and the first 
one we set off at Trinity near Los Alamos was 
dirty. It was set off practically at ground level, the 
fireball touched the ground and in fact a great deal 
of radioactive contamination was spread, by the 
standard of those days. The government had a lot 
of trouble with a herd of cattle whose hair turned 
white as a result, It was a very dirty bomb. 

The bombs at Hiroshima and Nagasaki on the 
other hand were clean. They were exploded high 
in the air and few if any casualties were produced 
by fallout. Possibly there were a handful on a global 
scale, but practically all the hundreds of thousands 
who died, and the others who were maimed from 
radiation and blast, did not have the benefit of 
fallout. Nevertheless, I vastly prefer our first dirty 
bomb to those two clean ones. 

When all is said and done about these problems— 
essentially soluble problems—of describing the prac- 
tical consequences of scientific progress, there re- 
mains the central, perplexing question, to which I 
keep returning, of bringing an appreciation of the 
new scientific knowledge to the world. It is a question 
of high importance; it deserves study. 

I do not see, for example, how the scientist can 
evoke the same understanding and grateful warmth 
from his fellows as the actor who gives them pleasure 
and insight, and reveals their own predicament to 
them, or the musician or dancer or writer or athlete, 


in whom they see their talents in greater perfection, 
and often their own limitations and error in larger 
perspective. The power of the new knowledge itself 
to excite the intelligent public’s mind is very different 
from the days of Newton when the problems under 
discussion—the course of the heavenly bodies, the 
laws of dynamics—were not far from ordinary human 
experience. People could go to demonstrations to 
see the new principles in action; they could discuss 
them in salons and cafes. The ideas were revolu- 
tionary but not very hard to understand. It is no 
wonder that the excitement and change and enrich- 
ment of culture in Europe that came about as a 
result of these discoveries were without parallel. 
Today there are sciences like that, which are just 
starting. During the nineteenth century the theory 
of evolution certainly played this role. And today, 
in the psychological sciences there are many funda- 
mental points that anyone can understand if he is 
willing to take the trouble—science here is just be- 
ginning to leave the common experience, and the 
accumulated tradition has not yet grown very far. 
Yet as a whole, the problem is formidable. It is 
not hopeless—much can and should be done. But 
I do not believe it can be done by the press alone. 
Part of the solution lies in education, and, I think, 
part of it lies with just learning to live with it. 
Our tradition and culture and community of learn- 
ing have become reticulated, complicated, and non- 
hierarchal. They have their own nobility if one 
brings to them the right attitudes of affection, in- 
terest, and indefatigability. The new knowledge is 
not the kind of thing one can ever finally master; 
there is no place a man can go to get it all straight. 
But it has its beauty if one knows how to live with 
it. And the main thing is to recognize this and not 
to talk in terms of cultures which are unattainable 
for us, but to welcome those that are at hand. 
Because beyond the need for explanation of the 
practical, beyond the need for information, there 
will always be the need for a community of meaning 
and understanding. To my mind this is a basic and 
central need. It is a very grave circumstance of our 
time that the overwhelming part of new knowledge 
is available only to a few people and does not enrich 
common understanding. I think, nevertheless, that 
learned folk do have some sense of this community; 
and I think this furnishes a clue for others, because 
it comes in part from the similarities of experience 
in our professional lives—from recognizing points in 
common and differences in our separate traditions. 
We have lived in parallel ways through experience 
and wonder and have some glimmering of a kind 
of new-found harmony. 
This suggests to me that all of us in our years of 


learning, and many if not most of us throughout our 
lives, need some true apprenticeship, some hard and 
concentrated work, in the specialized traditions. This 
will make us better able to understand one another 
but, most important of all, it will clarify for us the 
extent to which we do not understand one another. 
It will not be easy. It means a major change in 
the way we look at the world and in our educational 
practices. It means that an understanding of the 
scope, depth, and nature of our ignorance should 
be among the primary purposes of education. But 
to me, it seems necessary for the coherence of our 
culture, and for the very future of any free civiliza- 
tion. A faithful image of this in the public press 
could do a great deal to help us all get on with it. 


Crazy but not stupid 


I want to turn now to a second subject—dis- 
armament—which may seem irrelevant but, as I 
hope to show, is not entirely so. Somehow it does 
not seem quite right of me to discuss a question 
which I regard as quite central for the future of 
culture without adding at least a few phrases about 
the anomalous and terrible situation of the new 
weapons with which, in their origins, I had quite 
a close connection. 

Perhaps I can best start with a story. It seems 
that a man was driving into an American city to 
keep an appointment and one of his back wheels 
came off in front of an insane asylum. One of the 
inmates stared out of the window at him and the 
man said to him in desperation, “Look, the bolts 
are missing from one of my wheels—I’ve got an 
important engagement and everything depends on 
my making it.” The man in the asylum said, “Well 
you’ve got four wheels, take a bolt from each of the 
other three and your problem is solved.” The trav- 
eler looked up and said, “Say, you aren’t so crazy.” 
And the inmate replied, “Sure I’m crazy, but Tm 
not stupid.” That may be a good parable for where 
we stand with our weapons. 

I fully respect those who take the cheerful view 
that matters might be much worse. It would cer- 
tainly be worse if all Europe were in Communist 
hands; it would be worse if a third world war had 
broken out and ravaged our lives and our culture. 
But the situation is still terribly dangerous. When 
we come on testimony before Congressional com- 
mittees that our operations as now planned would 
call for 300 million deaths, and so on, we are 
not, I believe, hearing over-statements or misstate- 
ments. 4 

Furthermore, it is my impression that those who 
are in a position to know expect that, for a time 
at least, technical developments may tend to create 
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a situation much more trigger-happy and much less 
subject to the enormous control these weapons call 
for—the control which should perhaps be the first 
expression of that change in the behavior of states 
and governments for which we are surely destined 
if we are to survive. 

Yet there is enough anxiety so that there is more 
and more talk of disarmament, and the governments 
—which have agonizing responsibilities for maintain- 
ing the power and influence of their states—are at 
last nibbling gently at the subject. 

I would be reluctant to create the impression 
that I do not believe in disarmament. We all know 
what indescribable difficulties stand in the way of 
negotiating it and how Utopian it seems to talk of 
meaningful, effective, adequate disarmament which 
would protect the world. But my point is a little 
different. It is not that disarmament is Utopian but 
that it really is not Utopian enough. There are two 
quite simple arguments from the nature of scientific 
progress which bear on the stability and value of 
disarmament. They are very general principles and 
they were very much on our minds when, in 1946, 
a group of people in this country and abroad tried 
to work out an idea of what the control of atomic 
energy would mean. 

The first point, which I mentioned earlier, is that 
new discoveries are made with such enormous and 
unpredictable rapidity that you cannot possibly de- 
vise an instrument of disarmament which is to hold 
good twenty or thirty years from now unless you 
forbid inquiry and discovery—and you probably could 
not legislate that even if you wanted to. 

The second point is that the acquisition of knowl- 
edge is, for practical purposes, and barring global 
catastrophe, an irreversible thing. If ever the nations 
do start to fly at each other’s throats they will be 
quite capable of doing again whatever they once 
learned to do. 


An open world 


These two propositions meant to us then, and 
mean to me now, that the world has to be an open 
world in which, practically speaking, secrets are 
illegal. They mean that some of the great power 
and responsibility which habitually and traditionally 
rest with the nation-states must rest in less national 
hands which are better able to use it. They mean 
that ours must be a united world, as it has never 
been before. 

Some part of this redistribution of power can 
be accomplished through international organizations, 
and the experience of OEEC and EURATOM and 
NATO give very great hope for developing into 
valuable trans-national institutions. NATO, in par- 
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ticular, may have its greatest historic destiny in this 
hope, rather than in its past. 

But, even more than a growing role for the inter- 
national organizations, these propositions signify to 
me the greater development of something which 
pervades the whole of natural science, and most of 
learning, and which is beginning even to touch our 
colleagues behind the Iron Curtain. I refer to the 
fraternal communities of men embarked on spe- 
cialized work: those who know how to extirpate 
malaria; those who seek to understand the radio 
signals coming to us from remote parts of the Uni- 
verse; those who recreate the early history of man, 


Things to Think About 


his art, and his learning. Their knowledge and 
know-how bind them together as possessors of true 
community, complementary to the local geographic 
communities, complementary to the communities of 
state and civic tradition; they are the warp of com- 
munity, as the nations are the woof. 

These communities of the mind are the human 
counterpart and the basis of the international insti- 
tutions that the future must hold in store and on 
them rests, it seems to me, the hope that we will 
survive this unprecedented period in the history of 
man. 


1. How many physicists, biologists, and social scientists can you name since New- 
ton’s death (1727) who have made world-changing discoveries? 

2. If all our sense-impressions are unreliable, how is it possible to gain any re- 
liable (usefully predictive) knowledge about physical, biological, or cultural 


natural phenomena? 


3. Discuss pro and con: “All great ‘break-throughs’ in science are the result of 
the invention or great improvement of some instrument—like the telescope, 
stethoscope, X-ray machine, map, computer, etc.” 

4. Most people would agree that Einstein, Darwin, Newton, Harvey, Copernicus, 
Galileo, Vesalius, Pavlov, Pasteur, and Fleming represent great “break- 
throughs” in physics and biology. Can you find ten similar “great names” in the 


social sciences? 


5. Write after each man—all twenty of them—birth and death dates and in five 
words or less what he is famous for. Also his country of birth. 


Part VII 
Social Change 


Section 25 
The Causes of Change 


83. Trees, Land, and Boys 


Hubert H. Humphrey 


Hubert H. Humphrey (1911- ) was born in Wallace, South Dakota. He received 
his A.B. from the University of Minnesota, 1939; M.A. University of 
Louisiana, 1940; and L.L.D. in Law from National University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. After completion of his studies, he taught at the University of 
Louisiana, 1939-40; University of Minnesota, 1940-41; and Macalester 
College, 1943-44. Prior to his academic career, he was a pharmacist in the 
Humphrey Drug Store, Wallace, South Dakota, 1933-87. Entering the 
political arena, Humphrey became the Minnesota state campaign manager 
for Roosevelt-Truman, 1944; Mayor of Minneapolis, 1945-48 ; and has been 
U.S. Senator since 1948. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association. In 1960, he was a candidate for the 
presidential nomination. 

Social change is obvious, not only from the records of history, but from 
the experience of common sense. We hear old people tell about the changes 
they “have lived to see,” and young people talk about the changes they 
expect to see—‘‘there’ll be a lot of changes made.” Usually, the aged are 
not sure the changes they have seen are good. Often they talk about the 
“good old days” which actually were “bad old days,” even in their own 
opinion at the time. Time, as well as distance, often “lends enchantment 
to the view.” We tend to remember what pleases us and to forget what 
we didn’t like. Often things we hated at the time seem amusing or even 
pleasurable in memory. 

Perhaps this is why wise men have been so interested in social change. 
The records of history show the reality of change as clearly as a man’s 
memory shows changes in his lifetime. The questions about social change 
are also somewhat similar to those a reflective man asks himself when he 
looks backward to his youth. What causes change? Are there any pat- 
terns? Does “history repeat itself?” Some waggish fellow (Hegel, or Shaw 
improving on Hegel) said, “What we learn from history is that nobody 
learns from history.” Does change help or hinder man in his search for 
the “good life’? Does change go in cycles, “a trendless flux” (Sorokin), 
or does it go from the Golden Age or Garden of Eden, as early Greeks and 
Hebrews thought, ever downward? Or is it rather, an ascending spiral? 
In short, is there “some far-off divine (good) event toward which the 
whole creation moves?” (Tennyson). 


Hubert H. Humphrey, “Trees, Land, and Boys,” Harper’s Magazine (January, 1959), pp. 53-57. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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This is the problem of progress which men could never state until they 
developed a “cultural memory,” that is, historical records of cultures 
other than their own. Within a single culture, limited by oral tradition, 
the past always looked much better than the present, because the old men 
remembered and told the young what their fathers had told them. This is 
what has been called rule by “the dead hand of the past,” or rule by use 
and wont. 

The causes of social change are in the first instance physical and bio- 
logical changes which directly and indirectly affect culture. This includes, 
of course, changes within a culture and contacts between cultures. Bio- 
logical change in man himself is one aspect of biological changes in the 
world. So we are falsifying reality somewhat when we classify the causes 
of social change as physical, biological, and cultural, because all natural 
phenomena are directly and indirectly affecting each other all the time. 
All classification, analysis, and communication require that the data be 
treated as static whereas in fact they all are in dynamic interaction with 
each other all the time. All “causes” are effects of antecedent events and 
all “effects” are causes of subsequent events. 

With the above in mind, physical causes of social changes include all 
astronomical influences, solar radiations, meteor showers, gravitational 
effects, all earthly physical events and structures—land masses, seas, 
minerals, air and all other gases, topographic features, climatic influences, 
drainage areas, erosion, etc. We should not ignore the effects of physical 
changes produced by animals, particularly as they affect life. Worms 
aerate the soil, which also aids in conducting water to plants; burrowing 
animals move much soil; dead animals and plants produce chemical sub- 
stances of great value (guano, iron ore, coal, oil, etc.). 

However, man is the greatest producer of changes in the physical en- 
vironment: roads, plowing, buildings, deep mines, moving water in ditches 
and pipes, damming streams, making canals, and so on. Man’s modifica- 
tion of his physical environment has accelerated since 1900 and this is 
likely to continue for many years. For ages, man was greatly limited by 
the geographic and climatic environment but now he affects them more 
directly and dramatically than they do him. Man can be comfortable and 
safe at fifty below zero, under the sea for months at a time at ever increas- 
ing depths, can make his home on the antarctic ice or in the hottest deserts, 
and be nonchalant at 20,000 feet in a pressurized cabin. Now man is on the 
verge of exploring space. 

The biological causes would include man’s ability to exterminate plants 
and animals and produce new and better ones; all the pathogenic organisms, 
including the (apparently) increasing “pool” of lethal and pathic reces- 
sive genes in his own germ plasm. Physical changes that upset the bio- 
logical equilibrium may cause marked social changes, or changes in man’s 
own ability to affect plants and animals, including himself (over-popula- 
tion due to decreased death rates, migration, wars, famines, etc.). Man is 
able to manage and affect for his own purposes the biological environment 
to a greater extent than he can his physical environment. 

Social changes also are brought about by certain cultural changes. These 
may be classified as technological—which is the main factor in changing 
the physical and biological environments as they affect man; ideological 
—all new ideas, science, art, engineering which frequently cause social 
strife and disaster, at least temporarily; and leadership. This latter term 
has been the subject of much controversy—The Great Man Theory of His- 
tory, advocated by Carlyle, Emerson, William James, and many others. 
It will be discussed more fully in Selections 85 and 86. 
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One other cultural factor often has had attributed to it almost mystical 
power to affect social change: the mass media of communication. I sus- 
pect it is greatly exaggerated, as Mr. Matthews suggests in Selection 84 
with reference to the news. I believe the same may be true of all the other 
mass media. So far, studies have failed to show conclusively that TV, 
movies, and comics (unfunny funnies) have much direct or indirect causal 
influence on delinquency. It is possible much advertising is relatively 
ineffectual. 

Exhortatory, magic-of-words techniques probably are not nearly as 
effective as the “stuffed shirt” techniques, i.e., creating a cult of per- 
sonality around some man. Some men seem to lend themselves to this 
technique better than others. “We Like Ike” probably would not have 
been so effective had it not been for Mr. Eisenhower’s war-hero record, 
his engaging, infectious smile and friendly manner. “Madly for Adlai” 
never gained many votes. Nobody ever called Stevenson “Stevie.” Mr. 
Stevenson somehow got defined as an “egghead” who was never madly 
wanted by many people except other eggheads and self-styled intellectuals. 
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Every day the news bears evidence of an appalling 
waste of young lives. Shocking juvenile crimes are 
commonplace on page one. But no less distressing 
are the countless minor transgressions more briefly 
reported from the crowded dockets of magistrates, 
desk sergeants, and juvenile court judges. 

The cost to the United States is beyond all calcu- 
lation. 

This waste of human resources is matched in 
another field by an outrageous dissipation of our 
resources of soil and water. From the tidewater East 
to the mountains of the far West, wind and water 
and fire gnaw at the hill slopes and fill our lakes 
and streams with topsoil. Despite encouraging prog- 
ress made by conservation programs, sluicing rains 
tear new gorges in the earth. Millions of acres of 
cut-over forest lands lie abandoned to brush, wind, 
fire, and insects—ugly and unproductive, at a time 
when the U.S. Forest Service predicts that our need 
for lumber and other wood products is rising beyond 
our expected forest yields. 

Muddied and polluted lakes and streams mock 
the tourist brochures of dozens of States. Park and 
forest campsites and trails are deteriorating. Even 
these neglected facilities are crowded today—would- 
be campers often find only dim echoes of the refresh- 
ing outdoor experiences that our parents took for 
granted fifty years ago. 

Such a waste of both human and natural re- 
sources need not be tolerated. This was proved a 
generation ago in a nine-year national experiment 
that gave us a blueprint for conservation that can 
teach us a lot today. 

The idea for the Civilian Conservation Corps 
sprang into action almost overnight in March 1933, 
during the magnificent ferment of the first hundred 


days of Roosevelt’s New Deal. It became one of the 
most successful projects of the ’thirties, acclaimed 
by both parties. 

The theory was simple: we had a lot of young 
men out of work; outdoor work was good for young 
men: therefore, let’s get the boys out into the woods! 
Within weeks, the first experimental CCC camp was 
in operation at Camp Roosevelt, two hours west of 
Washington, D.C., in the green woods of the George 
Washington National Forest. Reserve Army officers 
were called back on active duty to supervise the 
boys, and out into the woods they went with shovel 
and axe, Within a few months, camps began to 
mushroom throughout the country, with about 200 
boys in each. Within a year, the CCC enrollment 
had hit its average of 300,000 and until the early 
forties the CCC boys were working in nearly 2,600 
camps in the state and national parks and forests. 

What started as a “make-work” project rapidly 
developed into the most comprehensive program for 
the management and conservation of natural re- 
sources that any nation had ever undertaken. Frankly 
improvising, the professional conservationists of the 
U. S. Forest Service, the National Park Service, the 
Bureau af Reclamation, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and the Soil Conservation Service shifted into high- 
gear projects that had only been dreams of forestry 
and conservation technicians. 

Conservationists who had despaired of moving 
beyond the first giant step taken by the pioneers of 
the Teddy Roosevelt-Gifford Pinchot era—when the 
major national park and forest areas were set aside 
for public use—suddenly awoke to find a new force 
at work. Raw brain and muscle, willing and en- 
thusiastic, became available almost overnight for the 
long-dreamed work of forest-fire prevention, erosion 
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control, timber-stand improvement, new outdoor rec- 
reational facilities, and earth-dam reservoirs. 

As the waste motion came under control—as the 
boys from New York and Chicago, Chattanooga and 
Los Angeles and a thousand cities and villages across 
the nation were trained into effective, skillful teams 
—millions of acres of land were transformed by 
reforestation, strip-cropping, gully-stabilization, and 
forest-fire control. 

What happened to the CCC boys themselves— 
eventually almost three million of them—was also 
fascinating. 

The boys put on solid weight. They grew taller. 
Many had their teeth attended to for the first time. 
They developed manual skills they had never sus- 
pected and later got specialized vocational training— 
truck-driving, machine maintenance, building-trades 
skills. Eventually, training became as important as 
the actual pick-and-shovel work of conservation. 
Skilled leaders emerged among the teams of boys and 
young men working against fire, erosion, and waste 
in ever more carefully planned projects. 


How they did it 


Nine years of the CCC built into the national 
economy and, it may be, into the national character, 
some extraordinary values. A major start was made 
in using nearly untried techniques of forestry and 
soil conservation in the nation’s timber and grazing 
lands, and our infinitely valuable watersheds. But 
in terms of the salvage and the strengthening of 
young lives, many hundreds of thousands of them, 
the CCC may have made its most important contri- 
bution. Former CCC boys are today scattered 
throughout the leadership of American industry, 
government, and education—testimony to the social 
values of this great experiment: I have asked some 
of them what the CCC meant to them. A typical 
comment comes from a Marine Fishery Research 
biologist: 

It is my honest opinion that my experiences in the 
CCC during the critical years of my life better prepared 
me for my years of service overseas with the U.S. 
Army during World War II ... an enrollee enjoys 
a sense of accomplishment, a sense of having contri- 
buted something worthy to the nation. 


My good friend, Congressman John Blatnik of 
Minnesota’s forested 8th district, who had just fin- 
ished teacher’s college at the time, became a CCC 
camp educational adviser. This is what he says 
about his experience: 

The CCC looked good, and believe me, it was good 
to me. . . . We worked in warm weather and in cold. 
There was plenty to do, but we were young. We liked 
the work; we liked the life; and especially, we liked 
the opportunity to be a recognized part of American 


life. . . . [The CCC] was a great movement to renew 
a spirit of adventure in youth, and to dramatize the 
protection and restoration of our natural resources. 


World War II killed off the CCC, but in its nine 
years some great steps had been taken. The teams 
of boys planted nearly three billion trees, built over 
150,000 miles of trails and fire lanes. They strung 
85,000 miles of new telephone lines and put up 4,000 
fire towers, 45,000 bridges, and thousands of build- 
ings. 

They built several million check dams against soil 
erosion, and did improvement cuttings and thinnings 
on about four million acres of forests. They saved 
millions of acres by prompt fighting of small fires 
before they got out of control and protected the 
trees from attacks by insects and diseases. They also 
helped replace sagebrush with forage grasses on 
nearly four million acres of brushy range lands. Al- 
together, the value of their work has been estimated 
at one and a half billion dollars—in 1940 dollars, too ! 

What did it cost? An even $1,000 each year per 
boy—for everything—overhead, salaries, everything. 


How much should we invest? 


The demands of World War II mobilization 
drained away the CCC’s manpower, but the con- 
servation needs remained. The job the CCC did 
until 1942 in putting our forests and farm lands into 
shape was by no means finished, though the work 
was put aside “temporarily.” Conservation programs 
went on a strictly maintenance basis during the war 
and have never been resumed on the scale needed. 

Today, the children born during World War II 
are our teen-agers—and they are finding a crowded 
world—not only in the cities, but in the outdoor 
recreational areas. More than fifty million visitors 
are now using the National Forests alone each year. 

A critical shortage of forest products will come 
by the year 2,000 if we do not expand our forestry 
programs now. Trees take time to grow. And, al- 
though our agricultural abundance is a concern 
today, demographers are predicting scarcity to come, 
if we continue to allow wind and water to wear 
away our topsoil at the present rate. 

Last summer, the Natural Resources Council, made 
up of the heads of nationally important conservation 
groups, completed a searching estimate of the total 
job needed to bring the corrosive actions of man 
against nature under control, and to rebuild the 
productive capacity of our lands and waters enough 
to sustain the predicted population of fifty years 
from now, 

They came up with some hard figures. Over a 
ten-year intensive program, they said, we need to 
invest $3 billion to put our forests into adequate 


productive shape; $4.5 billion to halt the loss of 
topsoil and protect vital watersheds; $1 billion to 
stabilize the soils and increase the forage yields on 
our Western range lands; $2 billion for the upgrad- 
ing and expanding of the areas of outdoor recrea- 
tional facilities; and another $1 billion to improve 
refuges for wildlife. Many of these represent planned 
programs in the files of both federal and state con- 
servation agencies. They do not include the huge 
conservation needs of our new state of Alaska. 
Take just one major resource—forest lands. Pro- 
fessional foresters estimate we have 275 million un- 
derstocked forest acres in need of timberstand im- 
provement, thinning, eliminating diseased trees, and 
reducing fire hazard. Another 52 million acres of 
open, unproductive land should be replanted in trees. 
Water and topsoil are not inexhaustible. Yet hun- 
dreds of thousands of streams dump silt into our 
reservoirs and harbors. Stream banks can be stabi- 
lized—but only by human hands planting protective 
vegetation. Federal and state conservation agencies 
have simply not been able to tackle these and other 
conservation jobs on anywhere near the scale de- 
manded. Manpower shortages and lack of funds, 
not ignorance, are holding them back. There is work 
enough to employ several hundred thousand men 
for a decade or more—at useful, not make-work, jobs. 


An up-to-date corps 


A giant step toward the prevention of delinquency 
and the improvement of physical fitness could be ac- 
complished if the CCC were in existence today to 
provide not only healthful, useful outdoor work, but 
educational opportunities for boys and young men 
with too much time on their hands. 

Drop-outs from high school, and even a consid- 
erable portion of high-school graduates, find it in- 
creasingly difficult to secure jobs with any future. 
Despite the sharp increases in college enrollment, 
millions of young men will not go on to higher edu- 
cation. Instead, they will flow directly into a labor 
market which is at best inhospitable for teen-agers, 
and during recessions is forbidding. 

I am convinced that, we must again provide the 
kind of opportunity for creative work on the land 
_that was given to American boys in the thirties. I 
introduced legislation to accomplish this during the 
last session of Congress, and Congressman Blatnik 
introduced a companion bill in the House. We ex- 
pect to bring the measure up again in the new 
Congress, shortly after this article appears. 

Briefly, the bill would establish a somewhat smaller, 
more flexible, and more education-oriented organiza- 
tion than the old CCC—a Youth Conservation Corps 
of 150,000 young men. It would be decentralized 
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among the federal and state conservation agencies in 
relatively small groups as compared with the old 
200-man CCC camps. 

The boys would improve young timber stands by 
thinning, help-carve new access roads and trails into 
the forest areas, plant seedlings on bare lands. stabi- 
lize eroding stream banks by hand-planting. They 
would construct picnic area facilities, retaining walls, 
erect earth dams to create upstream reservoirs, im- 
prove lakes, streams, and marshes for fish and wild- 
life, rebuild game. cover, team up for fighting forest 
fires and reseeding deteriorated range lands. 

It would be hard, dusty, and rugged work, but 
if I know American boys they would fight to par- 
ticipate. 

Recruitment and over-all budgetary control, the 
responsibility for the maintenance of minimum stand- 
ards for working hours, and for health and educa- 
tional programs, would be in the hands of a Director 
under the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. An advisory board from the Departments 
of Agriculture; Interior; and Health, Education, and 
Welfare would consult on policy with the Director. 

But once the boys are processed through the YCC 
recruiting and orientation period, they should be 
assigned directly to small units of perhaps 50 or less 
under the immediate supervision and direction of 
professional foresters and conservationists of the U. S. 
Forest Service, the National Park Service, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Soil Conservation Service, 
and the state conservation departments. 

The boys would be put into on-the-job training 
situations throughout the conservation field—good, 
vigorous outdoor work under careful supervision. But, 
in addition, I propose the development of well-artic- 
ulated health and educational programs for the en- 
rollees quite apart from their conservation work. In 
fact, 20 per cent of their time is explicitly to be set 
aside for educational purposes, making use of the 
facilities of schools and junior colleges in the vicinity 
of the projects. 

Enrollees would be paid at the current rate of a 
private in the Army—about $78 per month—plus 
subsistence, medical care, and other fringe benefits. 
They would sign up for one year, or for special 
“vacation period” enrollments for students. Enroll- 
ment would be open to any American boy, of course, 
regardless of race or creed or color, who is at least 
sixteen years old, and physically qualified. 

Like the old CCC, the YCC would also provide 
for the enrolling of a small percentage of more ma- 
ture skilled woodsmen and other conservation workers 
to provide a leavening of older heads and skills for 
the groups of inexperienced young men. In areas 
close to or actually inside Indian reservations, special 
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provision would be made to give work opportunities 
to tribesmen on their own lands. This would relieve 
an acute and chronic unemployment problem in the 
reservations, and also serve to lace the pool of man- 
power with another good measure of woods skills. 


People are asking for— 

There has been a heartening response to my pro- 
posal from around the nation, Juvenile court author- 
ities, social welfare people, state and private con- 
servation officials—and many young men themselves 
interested in enrolling in the corps—have written me 
all through 1958 suggesting minor changes, advocat- 
ing different emphases but, without a single exception, 
strongly favoring the proposal. 

A juvenile court judge in Ohio, for example, asked 
me if I would consider reducing the minimum age to 
sixteen. “In Ohio,” he pointed out, “a boy may be 
released from school if he has passed the seventh 
grade and is sixteen years of age. Lowering the age 
to sixteen would therefore enable the boy who is 
maladjusted in school to get a working certificate 
and enroll in the Youth Conservation Corps. . . .” 

A superintendent of a work camp for delinquent 
boys in Minneseta wrote that his seven years with 
the old CCC and his five years with the Minnesota 
Youth Conservation Commission were “the most sat- 
isfying of my life” and outlined detailed conservation 
projects which could be undertaken in his area. 

Stressing that the group between fourteen and 
eighteen is his particular interest, a Missouri super- 
intendent of schools said: 

“We have no institution between the public school 
and reform school to take care of the boy who is (1) 
a poor student and not interested in school; (2) one 
who has family problems and is emotionally malad- 
justed; or (3) one who has no opportunity to earn 
the money he feels he needs and that to him is more 
important than an education.” 

_ Many correspondents raise tough questions, For 
example: what about something for the girls? That 
gets us into a whole series of new considerations, 
and will be the subject, I am sure, of separate legis- 
lation and a separate program. The answer, of course, 
is that there should be something for the girls— 
something beyond the Scouting years, and of a seri- 
ous, constructive nature—that would involve practical 
conservation work without the heavy, load-lifting 
duties of the young men. 

Another interesting question is whether service in 
the YCC should be counted as part of the fulfillment 
of obligatory military service. Undeniably, the body- 


building of outdoor work would greatly increase the 
general state of physical fitness of our young men. 
Yet I strongly feel that young men would enroll in 
the conservation corps without the added incentive of 
being able to “write off” a year’s reserve service re- 
quirement, and I am inclined to feel that at this 
time we should leave the military training to the 
numerous and competent Reserve and National 
Guard programs. 

The CCC left no bad taste. Even the bitterest op- 
ponents of the New Deal had to admit that the CCC 
was a sound investment in both people and the land. 
And millions of American families taking to the 
fields and woods today constantly run across re- 
minders of the constructive CCC work of a genera- 
tion ago. Among them are thousands of loyal CCC 
“alumni” who take pride in revisiting the woods 
trails, recreational areas, and upstream reservoirs, 
the burgeoning stands of young timber, the renewed 
game cover and green stream banks on which they 
worked as very young men. 

Americans, until our very recent urbanization, 
have always been outdoorsmen. Only recently has 
the privilege of living and working in the open been 
denied to so many of our younger generation. For 
hundreds of thousands of city boys, the opportunity 
to work on the land could enrich and strengthen 
their lives. Too, it might provide a new sense of 
meaning and purpose for young men growing up in 
a society in which the opportunity for creative ac- 
complishment is becoming rarer each year. Eleanor 
Roosevelt once said that conservation programs in 
which young men worked to save our natural re- 
sources might serve as a “moral equivalent of war” 
needed to inspire young men’s loyalties and their 
dreams. 

I am convinced that young men in substantial 
numbers would seize the opportunity to roll up their 
sleeves and join a great national effort on the land. 
The challenge of a task that transcends the mere 
earning of a living, the chance to participate in a 
purposeful effort, would be far more important to 
such young men than the nominal wages and sub- 
sistence. I know a dozen young men from stable, 
middle-income families who would give their eye- 
teeth for such an opportunity. : 

And could anything more effectively and construc- 
tively channel those restless energies that today are 
leading tens of thousands of under-privileged boys 
in the direction of delinquency, violence, and self- 
destruction ? 


` 
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Things to Think About 


E 


What would be the greatest effects of Senator Humphrey’s plan on the physi- 
cal, biological, and social environments in the United States? 


. What are the most important world examples of how cultural factors have 


changed, or are changing, the biological environment of man beneficially? Detri- 
mentally? Is there more agreement in the class on the beneficial or the detri- 
mental? Why do you think this is the case? 


. Have someone make a report on William James’ essay, “The Moral Equivalent 


of War.” 


. Can you outline some practical means of making parts of the Sahara Desert 


and South Central Australia “blossom like the rose”? 


. How could combining atomic power, hydroponics, and chemistry make the non- 


irrigable parts of Arizona densely populated and relatively self-sufficient? 


84. What Makes News 


T. S. Matthews 


Thomas Stanley Matthews (1901- ) was born in Cincinnati, Ohio. He received his 


A.B. from Princeton University in 1922, and an A.B. from New College, 
Oxford, England in 1924. He began his career as copyboy for The New 
Republic in 1925. Matthews then joined Time to become book review 
editor, 1929-37, managing editor, 1943—49, and editor, 1949-53. He is the 
author of To the Gallows I Must Go, (1931), The Moon’s No Fool, (1936), 
The Sugar Pill, (1958), and many brilliant book reviews and articles. 

If it is true that “names make news,” and that “history is the shadow of 
great men,” we are dealing with the same idea when we consider the 
Great Man Theory and Mass Media Theory of social change. It probably 
is incorrect to say mass media have no effect on public opinion and there- 
fore on social change. Doubtless the relationship is reciprocal, or inter- 
actional, as usually is the case with all social variables. If names make 
news, it also is true that events make names. A man (a name) seldom 
becomes news unless he does something out of the ordinary, such as “bite a 
dog,” as Charles A. Dana said, or jump over seven feet, or land on the 
moon—and if he should return, it would be still bigger news. 

So possibly the main function of mass media is not to make, create, or 
form public opinion, but rather to reflect, articulate, and disseminate it. 
This is somewhat similar to the views of G. W. F. Hegel, Herbert Spencer, 
and Karl Marx. They poked fun at Carlyle, Emerson, and other devotees 
of the Great Man Theory, on the ground that the great man was merely 
the symbol or agent or spokesman of God (Hegel), evolution (Spencer), 
or dialectical materialism (Marx). The relationship in both cases, “news 
reflects and news makes public opinion” and “Great Men make events 
and great events make Great Men,” is probably due to the Aristotelian 
distinction between First and Efficient causes. Modern thought probably 


T. S. Matthews, “What Makes News,” The Atlantic Monthly (December, 1957), pp. 80-83. Re- 
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would be content to say both are necessary, or both are involved, with 
many other factors in producing the end result. 

If it is true that most people are incapable of thinking at very high 
levels of abstraction but are Jargely limited by their personal positive or 
negative reaction toward persons, then the mass media may have a marked 
influence in creating the “Image,” or the “Cult of Personality” with 
which the masses can identify themselves. Thus, the obvious popularity 
of Eisenhower intensified the admiring loyalty of the intellectuals toward 
Stevenson. They loved him more after his second defeat than they did 
after his first defeat. As their identification with him grew, their negative 
reactions toward Eisenhower increased. 

Yet, if all newspapers and all other mass media were to propagandize for 
a constitutional amendment to make the oldest male heir of Mr. Eisen- 
hower and his male descendants perpetual presidents of the United States, 
it is unlikely they ever would succeed. An amendment to prohibit profes- 
sional baseball, or drinking alcoholic beverages, or making and selling 
automobiles, or driving faster than fifty miles an hour, and so on, would 
be equally futile. 

Hence we tentatively can conclude that “news” is not very important in 
changing the basic ideology of a country. We have been fighting all forms 
of sin for over two thousand years, yet some sins we have condemned 
with threats of hellfire, while promising eternal bliss to those who forego 
these sins, have gained rather than lost in public esteem. There seems 
to be a slow “drift” (and sometimes a rapid one) of social movements in 
one direction or another no matter what teachers, preachers, parents, and 
mass media say. Sooner or later, these “opinion makers” and “value re- 
inforcers” accept the inevitable and then congratulate themselves on their 
“modernity and forward-looking vision.” è 

Insofar as the leader reflects and expresses the desires of the people and 
the mass media help to create the cult of the Leader—whether he is der 
Führer, il Duce, the King of Swat, the Brown Bomber, or the Fastest 
Human on Earth—they may be said to “cause” social change. More ac- 
curately they symbolize and vocalize the social trends of their times. 


The main business of the press, supposedly, is 
news, as the main business of banks is money. It 
might surprise the public to discover how incurious 
many bankers are about the real nature of money 
and how unclear they are about it. In just the same 
way, and perhaps to a greater extent, most journalists 
are incurious about the real nature of news and just 
as unclear about it. 

Perhaps the neatest as well as the most generally 
accepted definition of news is “what happened 
yesterday.” I remember once toting up the front- 
page news stories in a good provincial newspaper in 
America. Of the eleven stories on the page, seven 
had not happened at all. Some of the speculations 
about the future, and there were many, might have 
come true, but so far they were just speculations. If 
news is what happened yesterday, the newspapers 
print an awful lot of phony news. 

Most of the world’s “news” is manufactured by 
the press itself: interviews with important men, re- 


ports on grave situations, press conferences, press 
investigations, political surveys, “informed specula- 
tion.” An amusing example of manufactured news 
appeared last winter in the New York Herald Trib- 
une’s Paris edition. On February 6, 1957, the main 
headline on the front page read: “Dulles Believes 
Israel, Egypt Will Obey Resolutions of UN” and 
the following day the main headline was: “Eisen- 
hower Believes Israel Will Withdraw.” For two days 
the biggest news the paper could find was what an 
official said he thought! 

Most “hard news” falls into the press’s lap like 
meteorites or manna from heaven: murder and sui- 
cide, rape, war, pestilence, famine, catastrophes of 
all kinds. This bad news is the best news to the press: 
it is not only exciting to read but it comes ready- 
made. Mongers of sensational news, like the London 
Daily Mirror, admitting that the supply of this sort 
of news is unsteady, meet the daily demand for sen- 
sation in two ways: by dressing up small news to look 


big and by ballyhooing daily features. There is no 
essential difference between the inevitable screaming 
front-page headline of the Mirror and the “running 
story” of a diplomatic conference from Reuter’s News 
Agency. Both are manufactured news. They are said 
to have happened big; actually, they either didn’t 
happen at all or they only happened a little. 

Some of the more exacting followers of C. P. Scott, 
the famous editor of the Manchester Guardian, still 
insist that their’ paper deals in sacredly regarded 
facts. That is probably true in spots, although they 
conveniently overlook the other spots in the paper 
that are profanely opinionated rather than sacredly 
factual. A large part of the British and American 
press has in effect abandoned the pretense of dealing 
exclusively with facts or the pretense that their source 
is invariably as pure as the Pierian spring. A great 
many newspapers, for example, make no bones about 
printing gossip. They still, officially at least, exclude 
rumor (except from the gossip columns or unless it 
can be attributed to a “hitherto unimpeachable 
source,” when it rises from “rumor” to “speculation” 
or “inside information”). 

Actually, néws includes a great deal of rumor. A 
journalist friend of mine, on assignment in Central 
America, once had occasion to hire a “stranger” (a 
local correspondent) in a small town there. Since 
there was no newspaper in the town, the most likely 
candidate was one of the few English-speaking in- 
habitants who seemed to know his way around. He 
was duly hired and his duties explained to him. A 
few days later my friend looked up the new stringer 
to see how he was getting on. As yet he had found 
nothing to report, but he had prepared himself for 
any emergency by buying a large notebook which 
he had divided into two sections; the first was headed 
“Rumors,” the second “False Rumors.” 

Claud Cockburn, once a prized London Times 
correspondent, during the last war put out a brilliant 
weekly news sheet that was read by the small num- 
ber of people who constituted “everybody” in Lon- 
don. His views on the nature of news were also un- 
orthodox: 


I went about saying that rumours were just as impor- 
tant, just as significant, just as—in the last analysis— 
“valid” as “facts.” 

This shocked people horribly, although if you pressed 
them and asked whether it was not true that ninety 
percent of “information received” by such serious per- 
sons as Ambassadors and Chiefs of Police really consists 
in significant rumours and rumours which can be in- 
terpreted by the person who knows enough rumours, they 
were usually bound to admit that this is indeed the case. 
. . . Unless one is God, how on earth can one tell truth 
from rumour in less than perhaps fifty years? And fifty 
years is too long to wait if one is in the business of 
issuing a weekly newspaper. 
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Cockburn was honest enough—or cynical enough, 
if you prefer—to include rumor in his definition of 
news. Few editors would agree with him without 
wincing, but whatever they may say, their practice 
follows his precept. The only journalists who are con- 
sistently successful in keeping rumor and gossip out 
of the news are the Communists. The Communist 
press, an avowed instrument of government, is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that facts equal propaganda 
equals truth. The facts are chosen, the propaganda 
ordered, and the truth announced. It’s much simpler 
than with us. And the Russians have a great con- 
tempt for the confusions of the Western press, which all 
stem from this inadmissable search for news. News in 
Russia is issued as a valuable, state-controlled ration. 

When Ilya Ehrenbourg, one of the dark stars of 
Communist journalism, visited the United States a 
few years ago, he was much bothered by reporters 
who pried into what he considered irrelevant per- 
sonal questions. The one that moved him to most sar- 
donic mirth was whether a suit he was having made 
at a New York tailor’s was to have trousers with a 
buttoned fly or with a zipper. There, he said tri- 
umphantly, you have a picture of the Western press, 
which concerns itself with gossip: buttons or zipper, 
that is all it cares to know about. In the doctrinaire 
Communist view, our free press makes too little dis- 
tinction between public news (which is the press’s 
only business) and private news (which is none of 
its business). Moreover, say the Communists, nobody 
but they knows what news is fit to publish, or what 
news really is. 

Our answer to this is apt to be, “The truth shall 
make you free”—by which we mean that if every- 
body talks continuously at the top of his lungs, some- 
body from time to time will probably say something 
true, somebody else may hear it, and it may have 
some good effect, by and large. Nevertheless, we 
have an uneasy suspicion that there should be some 
distinction between public and private news, and 
that the press doesn’t make the distinction clear— 
no doubt because of the general confusion about what 
news really is. Public or private, the news must affect 
our individual lives, it must be translatable into our 
personal terms, before we will pay attention to it. 
Even the news in Russian papers, which couldn’t be 
more public, can be so translated, I should imagine. 
Everything Pravda or Izvestia publishes means some 
action or threat of action by the government; the 
trick is to figure out, “How is that going to affect 
me?” We read the newspapers that way in time of 
war, when all governments are gray. In peacetime, 
public news for most of us is just something to quack 
about, and it rolls off our backs; the news that really 
concerns us comes by word of mouth or by mail. 
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The opening door, the doctor’s verdict, the expected 
letter, the telegram that says “death” or “life”: each 
of these is the kind of news that comes home to us. 
Perhaps it is the only real news there is. 

Nevertheless, we feel that there should be bigger 
news than this, and the press continually assures us 
that indeed there is. The press keeps on telling it, 
in big headlines; big good news and big bad news. 
The big good news is mainly manufactured, not so 
much because the press is sanguine by nature as 
because it is committed to the encouraging notion 
of progress. The big bad news is what has actually 
happened. When our candidate is elected or the war 
ends, we may call the news both big and good; but 
what will it be called by the people who voted for 
the other man, or who lost the war? No, really good 
news, in the public sense, is either incredible or be- 
yond our understanding. And yet we crave it, its 
absence seems wrong, we want it to be. 

The press, which is as human as the rest of us, 
shares this craving and gropes for big good news— 
however incredible or beyond our understanding. 
When the New York Times printed the text of Ein- 
stein’s theory, it was in this mystical and groping 
spirit. It’s rather like the poem in which Thomas 
Hardy said that if someone asked him on Christmas 
Eve to come with him to the stable to see the oxen 
kneel before the Christ child, he would go along, 
“Hoping it might be so.” The hope was that Einstein 
had found a large piece of truth even if nobody, or 
almost nobody, could understand it; and in that 
hope the New York Times editor was willing to bow 
his uncomprehending head and take the whole con- 
gregation of the Times to their knees with him. 

In less than two generations science has become 
untranslatable, and its speculations about the world 
come to us more and more faintly. The news that 
it sends back to us (with the press as messenger) 
often seems contradictory of earlier bulletins; the 
gist of it comes across as a progressive disillusionment 
with accepted facts and an immense widening and 
deepening of the unknowable. But this is depressing 
and therefore unacceptable to our optimistic habit 
of mind—as if, with all our advantages, we were just 
catching up with Socrates. So the press continues to 
hail every scientific “discovery” (the substitution of 
a new theory for an abandoned one) as if it were real 
news, big news, and good news. And the public, offi- 
cial view of science’s search for knowledge is one of 
untiring hope and faith. In private, however, there 
is skepticism and doubt, and not just among illiterate 
peasants, either. 

The only big news, private and public, that human 
beings are really concerned about is news of life and 
death. There has been no new news on either sub- 


ject for some time—nearly 2000 years, in fact. The 
Resurrection was tremendous good news, if true; the 
best news ever reported. But though it has been told 
wherever Christian missionaries have gone, and a 
large proportion of the earth’s population must have 
heard it, it is still widely disbelieved or believed only 
in a poetic or mystical sense, as an honorable thought 
or an incomprehensible symbol. 

The press is only a reflection of the world it re- 
ports, and, like the world, it is quite unable to recog- 
nize or accept really good news—a saint for the ages, 
a lasting hero, a revelation of permanent truth; it 
can only exaggerate or minimize, ignore, misreport, 
or doubt, just like the rest of us. Big bad news it 
can’t miss; big good news it never sees, though it 
pretends a lot of little good news is big, and manu- 
factures all the big good news it can. What keeps 
the press going is mainly snippets: some news, much 
gossip, loads of rumors—not to speak of all the fea- 
tures, extras, special acts, and entertaining etceteras. 

The biggest piece of claptrap about the press is 
that it deals exclusively, or even mainly, with news. 
And the next biggest piece of claptrap is that the 
press has enormous power. This delusion is persistent 
and widespread. It is taken for granted by the public- 
at-large, who are apt to be impressed by anything 
that is said three times; it is continually advertised 
by the press itself; and it is cherished by press lords, 
some of whom, at least, should know better. 

In what way is the press supposed to be so power- 
ful? The general notion is that the press can form, 
control, or at least strongly influence public opinion. 
Can it really do any of these things? Hugh Cudlipp, 
editorial director of the London Daily Mirror, and a 
man who should know something about the effect 
of newspapers on public opinion, doesn’t share this 
general notion about their power, He thinks news- 
papers can echo and stimulate a wave of popular 
feeling, but that’s all: “A newspaper may success- 
fully accelerate but never reverse the popular attitude 
which common sense has commended to the public.” 
In short, it can jump aboard the bandwagon, once 
the bandwagon is under way, and exhort others to 
jump aboard too; but it can’t start the bandwagon 
rolling or change its direction once it has started. 

Like other habit-forming pills, the press can stimu- 
late or depress, but it cannot cure. It can fan fear 
and hatred of another nation when the fear and 
hatred are there waiting to be fanned, but it cannot 
make peace. William Randolph Hearst, in his day 
the biggest of American press tycoons, deliberately 
used his papers to embroil the United States with 
Spain in 1898. In the process of fomerting war 
fever, he sent correspondents to Cuba, then in half- 
hearted revolt against Spain, to get propaganda 


photographs and inflammatory stories. When one of 
them protested that he could find no suitable photo- 
graphs, Hearst cabled him in a fury: “You furnish 
the pictures and I'll furnish the war.” 

As more and more people have painful reason to 
know, the press has a nasty kind of power, the same 
kind of power a bully has; that of hurting somebody 
smaller and weaker than himself. An individual’s 
only defense against the press is the law of libel, but 
considerable harm and much pain can be caused 
without going so far as to commit an actionable 
libel. Journalists themselves generally have a horror 
of being interviewed, “written up,” or even noticed 
by the press; they know too well from their own 
experience how inept and cruel a distortion the result 
is likely to be—even in photographs—which, in the 
lying phrase, “cannot lie.” They can be made to 
lie (for example, to bolster a point of propaganda, 
as Northcliffe was one of the first to discover. When 
he was using the Daily Mail to try to get Asquith 
out as Prime Minister and Lloyd George in, he once 
issued this order: “Get a smiling picture of Lloyd 
George, and underneath put the caption ‘Do It Now,’ 
and get the worst possible picture of Asquith and 
label it ‘Wait and See?” Since Northcliffe’s day 
this technique has been developed much further). 
In spite of the reluctance of picture editors to admit 
it, the camera can also distort. In the office where 
I worked there used to be a saying: “The camera 
distorts. The TV camera distorts absolutely.” 

Nine times out of ten, ineptness is to blame rather 
than conscious cruelty; but there is always that tenth 
case. And a blundering friendly hand can be as 
heavy as an unfriendly fist. The press is often like 
a clumsy giant who gives you a pat on the back and 
knocks the wind out of you, if he doesn’t cause 
internal injuries. I remember once coming upon an 
elderly professor from my university who had just 
been “written up” by the paper I worked on. When 
he saw me, tears came into his eyes, and he said: 
“What have I done to them? What have I done 
to deserve this?” He was deeply wounded by the 
article and regarded it as an extremely unkind cari- 
cature. Knowing that it had been written by one 
of his former students who liked and admired the 
professor, I tried to reassure him that it was at least 
kindly meant. I don’t think I succeeded. 

The press has a negative power—to titillate, alarm, 
enrage, amuse, humiliate, annoy, even to drive a 
person out of his community or his job. But of the 
positive power to which it pretends and of which 
the press lords dream—to make and break govern- 
ments, to swing an election, to stop a war or start 
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a revolution—there is no tangible evidence. Its 
vaunted might is a gigantic spoof. Professor David 
Mitrany, speaking in 1932 on “The Press and Inter- 
national Relations,” put the case with delicate irony: 
“There is no need to spend time in an attempt to 
show how great is the influence of the press. It is 
greater in certain fields than in others. It is greater, 
one could say, in any field in which the knowledge 
and interest of the man in the street is lesser. For 
in that case the reading public is apt to think that 
the press speaks with the voice of Authority; while 
the authorities are apt to assume that the press is 
speaking with the voice of the People. . . Ed 

Everyone has heard of the “power of the press” ; 
no one has seen it. The greatest believers in this 
exaggerated power and the loudest promoters of it 
are, naturally, the press lords themselves. One of 
the most deluded of these, not even excepting North- 
cliffe or Beaverbrook, was Robert McCormick, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Tribune (still emblazoned with 
his modest motto, “The world’s greatest newspaper”) . 
McCormick and, of course, his paper were always 
in bitter opposition to the Roosevelt Democrats as 
well as to the liberal element in his own Republican 
Party. A story used to be told about the Chicago 
Tribune, no doubt apocryphal but in essence true: 
that one of the janitors in the Tribune building 
always bet against any political candidate the paper 
supported, and gave odds to boot; and that he found 
this side line so profitable that he was able to buy 
two sizable apartment houses. The men in the 
street are better able than the press lords to judge 
the power of the press; in spite of all the kowtowing 
and brass bands, they can see that the Emperor has 
no clothes on. 

During the twenty years (1932-1952) of Demo- 
cratic Party government in America under Roose- 
velt and Truman, something like 85 per cent of the 
American press was owned or controlled by Repub- 
licans: the majority of American newspaper readers 
were being continually exhorted to vote Republican 
but continued to vote Democrat. The people in 
Chicago who bought the Tribune didn’t buy it to 
find out how to cast their votes: they bought it in 
spite of its advice and its bias, because on the whole 
they liked its personality and found it entertaining. 

Does this seem to argue a too shrewd, calm, and 
sensible attitude on the part of the ordinary news- 
paper reader? The press is generally appreciated 
by the public for what it is rather than for what 
it pretends to be; they don’t feel it as a power in 
their lives but as a perquisite in their working day. 
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Things to Think About 


E 


2: 


The formula for a successful small town or “country” paper is, ““Everybody’s 
name in the paper.” How does the large city newspaper.use this principle? 

If you have attended a baseball or football game, do you also read the newspaper 
account of it? Why? 


. Why are so many reporters who have been at it for ten years or more so cyni- 


cal and generally disillusioned about the human race? Or are they? 


. What does “slanted news” mean? How can you tell whether it is slanted? Is 


it slanted if the reporter honestly believes he is being accurate and objective? 
Are news stories or headlines more often “slanted” ? Why? 


. Have some detective-story-minded student, or reporter on the college paper, re- 


port on, “How Ivy Lee Re-created John D. Rockefeller.” Why was Hearst able 
to “cause” the Spanish-American War if the newspapers “don’t really make 


public opinion”? 


85. Lenin, An Event-Making Man 


Sidney Hook 


Sidney Hook (1902- ) was born in New York City. He received his B.S. from 


C.C.N.Y., 1923; M.A., 1926; and Ph.D., 1927, at Columbia. From 1927 to 
date, he has taught at New York University; served as chairman of 
philosophy department, 1934-39; professor since 1939; and head of the 
Graduate School since 1949. A member of many learned societies and 
other organizations, Hook is a prolific writer of articles and some books 
among which are: Education for Modern Man, (1940); Heresy, Yes— 
Conspiracy, No, (1953) ; Commonsense and the Fifth Amendment, (1957). 

The problem of “causes” is a tricky one. It probably has not been solved 
and may never be. Aristotle’s four-fold set of causes, material, formal, 
efficient, and final, or matter, idea, force, and purpose, is still useful. 
(A. Weber, History of Philosophy, p. 111, Macmillan 1912, sixth edition.) 
This probably means only two factors: (1) All that is exists in the immedi- 
ate environment which includes the (2) immediate factor that precipitates 
the result of what is thus caused. My hands, eyes, pencil, and all my past is 
the (2) efficient cause of this writing. All else is (1), i.e., first and final 
[what Aristotle calls God or Substance, Idea (form), and purpose]. It is 
clear that all these “causes” are involved in any event or object that actually 
exists (i.e., has been caused). The question is what causes “causes”? If 
everything that happens is caused, then everything is predetermined, 
foreordained and couldn’t happen any differently than actually was the 
case. Is there, then, no freedom or actual spontaneous creativity in the 
world? Or is everything caused, except the First Cause, the Free-Willing 
Supreme Uncaused Causer, which most people call God? 

This is the problem of the Great Man in history. Is he a true causer, or 


Sidney Hook, The Hero in History: A Study in Limitation and Possibility (Boston: The Beacon 


Press, 1943), from pages 184, 220-228, 265-7. Reprinted by permission. 
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is he merely the end link in an endless chain of causes, as Hegel and 
Spencer taught? Does he make events or is he made by events? I cannot 
escape a sense of freedom myself, within rather narrow limits, but I also 
cannot escape the feeling that everything that happens is caused and 
therefore could not have happened any differently than it did. So I seem 
to believe two apparently contradictory propositions. I have been able to 
resolve the difficulty only by the following line of thinking, which I am 
sure will not satisfy many, if any, professional philosophers. I’m not 
sure it satisfies me, either. It may be a verbal trick or semantic fallacy of 
which I am unaware. It may be like defining God as whatever it is in 
the universe that makes things happen as they do—though I can see the 
verbal trickery in this. 

I think nothing happens without being caused; that each event is the 
inevitable result of all the antecedent things that have happened in the 
universe; it is not only caused but is determined. However, when an event 
occurs, something new has been added to the universe; a new set of 
relations; a new datum; something that is created; the whole universe 
is different from what it was in the preceding instant of time. This is the 
moment of freedom, novelty, and uniqueness. Everything in the universe 
is thus unique. Nothing remains the same for any successive instant. What- 
ever stability, repetitiveness, and uniformity appears to our senses is rela- 
tive—relative to some “taken” system that is treated as if it were a stable, 
independent variable. In another context, any stable system of energy, 
would seem very unstable and evanescent, as transient as a snowflake on 
a red-hot stove. 

The only source of knowledge that I can conceive is my sensory ex- 
periences processed by symbolic mediation and instrumental devices. 
Thus, I can extend the range and accuracy of my sensory experiences, 
both in time and space. What I know is constantly dependent upon what 
points of reference I choose to take to give me relatively stable, enduring. 
and warranted knowledge. Sume are better, i.e., more useful, more beauti- 
ful, or funnier than others, and I choose the ones that seem best to serve 
my needs at the moment—all of these choices being predetermined, though 
the next choice may be quite different because each moment of acting 
and each specific act, makes me into a new energy-system capable of 
making a differential response to the next relatively similar stimulus that 
comes to me in a relatively similar situation. I suppose this sounds silly 
to you, but it is the most satisfactory way of looking at the world T have 
found. Of course I may change my mind about it tomorrow. I have no 
trouble changing my mind about many things. I have had to do it so 
often, it has become a pleasing habit—the habit of breaking my habits 
that are no longer consistent with my other more cherished habits. 

This is essentially the conclusion Mr. Hook arrives at in connection 
with the role of the Great Man. He does make a difference in the subsequent 
history of the world. He is the end-product of a lot of previous events and 
the impact of his acting makes the world different from what it would 
have been had he not been “caused.” But it is no different with him than 
it is with me. By the judgment of most men, by the recorders and evalua- 
tors of history, what he did was very important. By my judgment, what I 
did was very important—to me, and to some other people, too. If I say 
something in class that “causes” one of my bright students to give up 
physics for sociology and twenty years later he becomes the Newton or 
Einstein of the social sciences, who shall say that my thoughtless word 
may not have been crucial in man’s struggle for survival? We also should 
remember that this view leads to the conclusion there is as much “freedom” 
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as there is “determinism” in the world, because every time an event is 
“caused,” and so occurs, a unique, free, spontaneous, new item has been 
introduced into the on-going flux of events, and the universe thus can 


never be the same again. 


Let’s see now what Mr. Hook has to say about the Great Man as a cause 
of change. You really should read the entire book. It is short, well-written, 
and costs less than a movie—if you take a girl, and who wouldn’t? 


The thesis of this chapter is that had it not been 
for the work of one man we should be living in a 
vastly different world today. 

There are four stages to the argument. The first 
is that, next to the first World War, the most mo- 
mentous occurrence of the twentieth century has 
been the Russian Revolution of October 1917. By 
“most momentous” we mean that it has had a 
greater influence on the political, social, and eco- 
nomic history of the world since its occurrence 
than any other single event. The second step in the 
argument is that the Russian Revolution was not 
inevitable. The third is that it was triumphant be- 
cause of the directing leadership of Lenin and that 
without him it would have been lost. The fourth 
is that if the Russian Revolution had not taken place 
the cultural, political, and, in part, the economic 
life of the world would have been very different. 


What manner of man was Lenin who filled this 
event-making role in history? Under the circum- 
stances, our curiosity is entirely legitimate, because 
it is the character of the individual which chiefly 
distinguishes the eventful man from the event-making 
man. What we are particularly interested in is dis- 
covering the combination of characteristics which 
gave Lenin political pre-eminence over a galaxy of 
individuals who as thinkers, writers, and mass orators 
displayed greater talents than he possessed. Analysis 
of this, as of any form of genius, is difficult to make. 
Particularly in politics, a medium in which virtues 
and vices, reason and stupidity, have an entirely 
different specific gravity than in the clear waters 
of personal relations and scientific activity, is it 
difficult to evaluate genius. No bare enumeration 
of character traits can do justice to the power of 
insight which flashes to the surface when these traits 
operate together in the context of problems, dangers, 
ideal goals. 

One of the most conspicuous expressions of po- 
litical insight is the sense of timing. Without it, 
great intelligence can be ineffective. Coupled with 
strong will, it can carry a mediocre mind to the 
heights. No one who knew, say, Plechanov and 
Stalin before February expected that one would fade 


out of the historical picture so soon and that the 
other would gradually emerge as the strong man 
of the strongest party. But it was Lenin’s superb 
sense of political timing, nourished by an intelligence 
more practical than Plechanov’s and a will more 
inflexible than Stalin’s, that won an empire for the 
Bolsheviks. 

Every adequate analysis of Lenin, the political 
man, must note his stubborn tenacity of purpose and 
unsurpassable confidence in himself. If he ever har- 
bored a doubt about the ultimate success of his 
cause, the rightness of his tactical decisions, the high 
price of victory paid out in human suffering and 
injustice, he never expressed it to anyone. He was 
beyond the corruptions of pleasure and immune to 
the impractical delights of thought. His basic alle- 
giance was to certain simple ideal socialist goals 
which were at the same time so vague that, given 
the consciousness of his own absolute integrity, he 
could always justify to himself what he did despite 
appearances. 

Lenin could influence human beings only within 
the framework of organization. He had no power 
as an individual with the masses. Although unpre- 
tentious, he lacked the common touch which wins 
the masses by a radiant sympathy; and although he 
always had something to tell them, he could not 
strike the sparks of fire to inflame them into action. 

Lenin was a party man. The life of the party 
was spiritual meat and substance to him. Just as 
some men’s personalities are sustained by a church, 
and others are enriched by the passions and crises 
and problems of love, family, and knowledge, so 
Lenin’s personality was sustained by, and developed 
within, the party. He was never far from the center 
of any organization of which he was a member. In 
his own mind, wherever he was, there was the party. 
His passions, his problems, his judgments all reflect 
this intense concentration on the party—a concen- 
tration which was all the more selfless because sub- 
consciously he was the party. Whether he considered 
problems of state or art or philosophy, there was not 
a disinterested nerve in his body. In fact, all prob- 
lems were for him problems of politics, even the 
listening to music and the playing of chess. 

Lenin was not merely a party man. He raised 


the party to the level of a political principle. This 
is the source of all his deviations from the essentially 
democratic views of Marx. For Marx, a political 
party was conceived as a kind of cross between an 
international educational institution for the working 
class and a pressure group, as something that would 
come and go and be reconstituted in the forge of 
historical events, But for Lenin the political party 
was an army of professional revolutionists. The 
organization of professional revolutionists was of 
supreme importance in capturing state power. Iron- 
clad control of organization was essential to victory. 
This ideal organization must, like Lenin himself, be 
acutely sensitive to the moods of the masses. It 
must have a perfect sense of timing. And above all, 
it must be imbued with the unshakeable conviction 
that it knew what the true interests of the masses 
were, better than they did themselves. In the light 
of this knowledge, it was justified in promising them 
anything to get them to move, and in manipulating 
them into actions which, even if they were fore- 
doomed to failure, would educate them up to a 
level of Bolshevik understanding. The professional 
revolutionist by definition was one who wanted noth- 
ing for himself, and in fact cared so little for material 
goods that he could sincerely believe that he was 
free from the temptations and corruptions of abso- 
lute power. 

Lenin was a Marxist who interchanged the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat”—which for Marx was 
a broader democracy of the working class counter- 
posed to the narrower democracy of capitalist so- 
ciety—with the outright dictatorship of a minority 
Communist Party over the proletariat. Lenin be- 
lieved that the hope of mankind lay in the struggle 
of the working class to abolish capitalism and there- 
with all economic classes. But he was even more 
convinced that this struggle could be successful only 
when led by his own party no matter what its name. 
He did not flinch from the inexorable conclusion 
that, therefore, any individual or group who opposed 
the Party was objectively “an enemy of mankind.” 

At one stroke all other parties of the working 
class were thrust on the other side of the barricades. 
Lenin not only used the method of “amalgam” 
against them, he believed it. The method of amalgam 
was to link up a Kronstadt sailor fighting for Soviet 
democracy against party dictatorship with the Black 
Hundreds of Czarism; to identify a socialist critic 
of Bolshevism, who had languished for years in pre- 
revolutionary prisons, with partisans of Denikin and 
Kolchak. Before Lenin died, anyone who called for 
Soviet democracy as opposed to party dictatorship 
was forthwith denounced as a counterrevolutionist. 
This seems ironical because Lenin’s chief slogan 
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against Kerensky had been “All Power to the Soviets.” 
But Lenin would have failed to see any irony what- 
ever in such a situation. Slogans, like people, had 
to be used in a functional or, to use his own expres- 
sion, in a “concrete” way, that is, to carry forward 


. the political task of the moment. The goal in behalf 


of which political tasks were to be solved was power 
for the Bolsheviks. Thus, when it seemed necessary 
for the victory of the party, Lenin proclaimed “All 
Power to the Soviets.” In July, when it seemed that 
the Bolsheviks could not capture the Soviets, Lenin 
denounced the slogan and looked around for other 
agencies through which power could be won. Later, 
when the situation once more made the prospect of 
Bolshevik capture of the Soviets favorable, Lenin 
returned to the old slogan. But after power was won 
in October, Soviet democracy meant the possibility 
that the Bolsheviks might lose power. To Lenin this 
was plain counter-revolution. 

Had he been consistent, Lenin would have also 
drawn the conclusion that anyone within his party 
who opposed his policies was also objectively an 
enemy of mankind. But he showed his genius by 
following not the logic of his position but the needs 
of successful organization. He displayed great apti- 
tude in using and winning for his purposes those 
in his own ranks who disagreed with him. He could 
work with people who without him could not work 
with each other. It was left to Stalin to draw the 
logical conclusion, and to convict any opponent on 
any matter of being an enemy of humanity. But 
that was when Lenin’s party did not have to make 
a revolution. 

In contrast to the entire field of his rivals in the 
period from February to October, Lenin knew what 
he wanted—power. In contrast to them, he knew 
how important a political army was and how it 
could best be deployed to achieve power. And in 
contrast to them once more, he dared all on his 
program and on himself, Like the good dialectical 
materialist he was, his faith was nothing short of 
cosmic, Compared to Lenin with his deep belief in 
himself as an instrument of historic necessity, Crom- 
well, who inwardly trembled lest his soul be lost, 
appears like an introspective character out of a pre- 
revolutionary Russian novel. 

Karl Kautsky once characterized Lenin as the Rus- 
sian Bismarck. In calling attention to the masterly 
game of revolutionary Real-Politik Lenin played, the 
comparison is apt. But Junker that he was, Bismarck 
was a divided character. He had no more religion 
than Napoleon and fancied himself as a kind of 
Norse hero wresting an empire from the designs of 
a malignant Fate. Lenin was all of a piece. He 
created an empire as if it were an order and pre- 
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tended sincerely that he was merely following out 
a recipe laid down by Marx and Engels, his holy 
authorities. A story circulated among the Bolsheviks 
after his death would have pleased his pious heart. 
Lenin appeared before the Gates of St. Peter and 
knocked for admission. “Who are you?” asked St. 
Peter. To which, instead of giving his name, Lenin 
modestly replied: “I am the interest on Marx’s 
Capital.” 

The sense of his historic mission freed Lenin from 
any shame, embarrassment, and regret in revising 
his course or in zigzagging from one position to 
another. He accepted practical responsibility, but in 
his own mind history absolved him from all moral 
responsibility. What would have been utter hypocrisy 
in a man of little faith appeared in him as flexible 
intelligence wrestling with the exigencies attendant 
upon implementing high principle. It is character- 
istic that those who struggled with him most bitterly 
in the arena of revolutionary struggle—where no 
blows or holds are barred—acknowledge his absolute 
sincerity and his moral force on others. They were 
fascinated by him even when they most detested 
him. He wanted nothing for himself—except to de- 
termine the destiny of mankind. His judgment could 
not be swayed by women, friends, or comforts, or 
tempered by mercy or pity. When Berkman and 
Goldman pleaded with him to release imprisoned 
anarchists who had criticized the Bolsheviks, he re- 
plied in effect: “Genuine, thinking anarchists, agree 
with us: only bandits posing as anarchists are in 
jail.” This was monstrously false—but undoubtedly 
Lenin believed it. When he advised foreign Com- 
munists, introducing Trojan horses into democratic 
organizations, to lie about their beliefs and member- 
ship, he was firmly convinced that this would be 
loyalty to a “higher” truth. When Otto Bauer in- 
terpreted the New Economic Policy introduced by 
Lenin as a partial return to capitalism, Lenin com- 
plained, and with honest indignation: “And the 
Mensheviks and Social-Revolutionaries, all of whom 
preach this sort of thing, are astonished when we 
say that we will shoot those who say such things.” 
What is significant here, as elsewhere, is the way 
Lenin takes it for granted that the rights of opposi- 
tion he claimed for himself when he was out of 
power are completely without validity when claimed 
by others when he is in power. 

Few pen portraits or biographies of Lenin of any 
worth have until now been written. What we have 
are primarily contributions to the fierce factional 
disputes that raged after Lenin’s death. It is to the 
relatively scant characterizations of Lenin written 
while he was still alive that we must go for a reliable 
account of the way he impressed the men who worked 


with him. That is why the following lines by A. V. 
Lunacharsky, a keen observer and coworker of Lenin, 
are so telling. “Lenin does his work imperiously, not 
because power is sweet to him, but because he is 
sure he is right, and cannot endure to have anybody 
spoil his work. His love of power grows out of his 
tremendous sureness and the correctness of his prin- 
ciples, and if you please, out of an inability (very 
useful in a political leader) to see from the point 
of view of his opponents.” 

Pit a man of this “tremendous sureness,” imperious 
will and drive, organizational genius, and sensitive- 
ness to the psychology of the crowd against the golden 
opportunity of national demoralization following an 
exhausting war—and the issue of who will rule whom 
will never remain long in doubt. 

Henri Poincaré, a great French physicist, dis- 
cussing chance and history, tells us that: “The 
greatest bit of chance is the birth of a great man.” 
This is true in a two-fold sense. The biological po- 
tentialities of the hero cannot be derived from the 
laws of social behavior. Nor can they be derived 
from the laws of heredity, since the latter are gen- 
eral and statistical in form while it is this particular 
conjunction of germinal cells that gives us the indi- 
vidual hero. But once the potentially great man is 
born, and sò long as he remains on the scene, his 
influence on affairs is not a matter of chance. Under 
certain circumstances this influence may be broadly 
calculable although not necessary just as we may be 
able to anticipate the effects of foolishness or wisdom 
in military, industrial, and political leadership. Once 
the hero is on the scene, to what extent should we 
and can we control him? This question is particu- 
larly pertinent for the intelligent democrat. 


. . . History and politics, not to speak of personal 
life, present a daily confrontation of alternatives in 
which we forge part of our own destiny and for 
which we therefore assume some responsibility. Every 
man knows he will die: yet in how many different 
ways can a man live! 

There is no complete catalogue of the mistakes 
men commit when they make history. But in the 
light of the past we can list the most common among 
them. They are the failure to see alternatives when 
they are present; the limitation of alternatives to an 
oversimplified either-or where more than two are 
present; false estimates of their relative likelihoods; 
and, as a special case of this last, a disregard of 
the effects of our own activity in striving for one 
rather than another. What these mistakes amount 
to is a systematic underestimation of man’s power 
to control his future. 


The development of societies as well as of indi- 
viduals along certain lines is sometimes the result 
of cosmic or earthly accidents. A drought or a tidal 
wave may undo the planned labor of generations; 
madness may cloud over the well-cultivated mind 
before it can reap its golden harvest. Social control 
and intelligence can mitigate the effects of such 
contingencies and prevent many of them, but they 
cannot be eliminated. For man is limited, and the 
world he can control is much smaller than the world 
beyond his control. From this no counsel of resig- 
nation follows, precisely because these events are 
accidents. Wise resignation can be made only before 
what is certain, and, by definition, these events are 
not. 

All genuine opportunities of choice are specific. 
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Every resolution of a choice involves to some degree 
a reconstruction of the self, society, and the world. 
Every intelligent reconstruction is an experiment, 
guided by laws already known, to achieve mastery 
over concrete problems. To the extent that we are 
committed to a democratic philosophy, we cannot 
entrust the present political and social choices before 
us to an event-making man, or to an uncontrolled 
élite. As democrats, whatever planning we do must 
be planning for a free society in which every citizen 
can participate in the determination of collective 
policy. Intelligent policies of planning, directed to- 
ward the liberation of diversity of talents, can also 
safeguard the preservation of areas of personal life 
in which each personality is free to make his own 
decisions. 


1. If some man other than Washington had been the General-in-Chief, we might 
have lost the war. This certainly would have changed world history. If we 
had won, then some other man than Washington, perhaps General Arnold, 
would be the “Father of our Country.” If the South had won, General Lee 
would have been their General Washington and Jefferson Davis would have 
been one of History’s Greatest Men. Speculate a little on these possibilities. 

2. What do you think of the idea, “Every event is determined, but the universe as 
a whole is indeterminate”? 

3. Have some budding philosopher report on Hans Vaihinger’s book, The Phi- 
losophy of As-If. What does the class think of it? How does it differ from the 
scientist’s formula, “If A, then B”? 

4. Is there anyone in the class who doesn’t feel “free” to choose alternatives? Is 


there anyone who doesn’t feel “unfree” to choose certain alternatives you can 
state? What “causes” the difference in these situations? What things do some 
students feel “free” to do that others feel “unfree” to do? Why? 

5. If a man says “I could have chosen to be a lawyer, but I chose to be a teacher,” 
how can we be sure he could have? “I could make A’s, too, if I wanted to study 


like that Phi Bete.” What is your comment? 


86. Mr. Truman: A Charismatic Man 


Anonymous 


If it is true, as Hook believes, that there is some freedom, some spontane- 
ous novelty, some new unpredictable element in human behavior (and in the 
behavior of all physical and biological energy-systems), that there is no 
absolute repetitive uniformity in events, objects, or relationships, it fol- 


From The New Yorker, “Talk of the Town” (May 9, 1959), pp. 36-37. Reprinted by permission. 
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lows that the study of unique events, or at least some of them, should be 
rewarding. It does not follow, of course, that creative novelty in the world 
precludes reliable knowledge and predictive generalizations. 

Such knowledge is possible because there are recognizable similarities 
in events. This makes possible classification and abstraction which enables 
us to discover some relatively stable and repetitive relationships. This is 

r science. All such statements about natural phenomena are tentative, partial, 
and nonabsolute. All so-called “constants” are statistical statements— 
whether they are physical, biological, or cultural. They are possible because 
it is possible to treat certain data as if they are identical, even though 
we can demonstrate conclusively that none of them are—usually by our 
unaided senses, always by instruments (which are more stable and ac- 
curate means of observation than our senses), and by reasonable infer- 
ences, i.e., extrapolations, from previous relatively stable scientific findings 
—what Dewey calls warranted or reliable knowledge. 

Thus, there is an element of truth in Carlyle’s statement that “history 
is the essence of innumerable biographies.” All scientific statements are 
generalizations from historic events. Usually many events are necessary, 
though one case would be enough if the generalizer were sufficiently wise 
—or lucky. Hence, if Hook’s modified Carlylism is at least partly true, it 
should be profitable to study the lives of great men. They are interesting 
to most people for rather obvious reasons, but they also may be useful. 
Biography eventually may replace the novel. People may become more 
interested in the lives of real men rather than fictional characters. Literary 
characters are often unrealistic. Historical characters are more real for 
most people. Their biographers must adhere to reality in portraying the 
person, even though treatment of historical figures can be no more than 
a rough sketch of the man. Most of his experiences are completely un- 
known, and it is difficult for the biographer to present an accurate picture. 

However, useful approximations may be made. The following sketch is 
a good example. The author is a percipient writer. He gives us the “feeling” 
of Mr. Truman which a long biography might not have accomplished. 
When Mr. Roosevelt died, thousands wept in grief over the loss of the 
man. Here was one of the most charismatic leaders in American history. 
Mr. Truman had never quite achieved this quality until after the 1948 
campaign. His momentous decisions before and after the Korean War ` 
gradually made the public aware of him as a person. The charismatic 
quality of Truman can be contrasted to that of Roosevelt by this summa- 
tion: “Roosevelt was for the common man; Truman is the common man.” 

Truman will go down in history as one of our greatest presidents. Most 
of his mistakes and shortcomings were personal but admirable: his fight 
with the reporter who criticized his daughter, his loyalty to friends who 
were not always loyal to him, his home-spun wisdom, his single-handed 
fight against those who sought special privileges, ete. He somehow epito- 
mizes the American Dream: the poor boy from Missouri who made good. 

The lives of Roosevelt and Truman from opposite-ends of the social 
spectrum highlight the character of the American Ideal. Historians and 
biographers will use them to illustrate two types of charisma: the aloof, 
imperial, upper-class man who gave his life for his country and for his 
own self-realization ; the modest, friendly, hard-working middle-class man | 
who loved people and whom people loved—“good ole’ Harry,” “Give-em- 
hell Harry.” 

Both loved their country and the people who are the country. Both 
served their country well and will be long remembered. Mr. Truman 
thought Mr. Roosevelt was wonderful and felt incompetent for the job 
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when it came to him. It is possible Mr. Roosevelt knew or felt that he 
might be choosing his own successor when he asked Mr. Truman to run 
in 1944. If he had any such premonition or vague fear, he deserves great 
credit for having chosen Mr. Truman. Not many other people would have 
agreed with him in 1944, If it was merely political expediency to cinch 
the Middle-West vote, the farm vote, or whatever, it was still a fortunate 


political choice. 


Mr. Truman: a case of charisma 


Harry S. Truman was in town several days last 
week to deliver three lectures at Columbia Univer- 
sity; breakfast with students on Morningside Heights; 
see his grandson; go over plans for his seventy-fifth 
birthday, on May 8th; hand an award to Mayor 
Wagner; attend the theatre; have lunches and din- 
ners with his friends; tramp the city streets at dawn; 
and, all things considered, engage in a round of 
activities that would fell a youngster. We caught up 
with him late one afternoon in his suite at the 
Hotel Carlyle, and found him trim, fresh, and tip- 
top, wearing a quiet dark-blue suit with tie and 
pocket handkerchief to match, and looking as though 
the rewards of life were pleasant ones. He was sitting 
in a large armchair by a window. Sunlight was 
streaming in, and its reflection gleamed on the thick 
lenses of his glasses and made his eyes seem extraordi- 
narily bright. He beckoned us to a chair beside him. 

“Something ought to be done about the traffic 
here in this town,” he said, “but I never want to 
hear another word said against New York cabdrivers. 
I’ve been thinking about those fellows. They all 
seem to be friends of mine. They’re always hollering 
‘Hello, Harry!’ and a lot of them put up a fuss 
over accepting the fare. It’s embarrassing. They 
even tell me about their dreams. Fellow picked me 
up the other day and he looked stricken. ‘My God, 
Mr. President, he said, ‘I dreamed all last night 
that I was cruising around Times Square, around 
and around in the Forties, hoping I'd spot you and 
get you for a fare, and here I am picking you up 
at a Hundred and Sixteenth Street and Broadway! 
It’s a dream come true?” Mr. Truman leaned 
forward and smiled. “The people here are so friendly, 
stopping on the street to say hello,” he said. “I was 
riding downtown yesterday, and I was reminded of 
President Roosevelt, and times when Td be riding 
with him, and people would call out greetings to 
him from the sidewalk. He’d nudge me and say, 
‘That was an old school chum of mine.’ Of course, 
I’m no longer a visitor here, since Margaret decided 
to live in New York. I’m a proud grandfather. My 
grandson can put words together, and talks a blue 
streak. The Boss—that’s Mrs. Truman—and Mar- 


garet are forever after me, when I visit him, to watch 
my step when I’m talking to..him. The Boss keeps 
after me. ‘Control yourself,’ she says, and I try, 
believe me I try, but I slip once in a while. He’s 
growing up fine.” 

We asked Mr. Truman how he felt about the 
forthcoming celebration of his seventy-fifth birthday, 
“Im agin it,” he said. “All those festivities! They'll 
bury me and dig me up again three times before 
they're finished, but I’ve got to go through with it, 
I guess, and I suppose I'll have to say something 
about how it feels to be seventy-five. It’s a new 
experience for me, since I’ve never been seventy-five 
before. Reminds me of one of the greatest experiences 
of my life, when I received an honorary degree at 
Oxford several summers ago. I was all decked out 
in a fancy robe, and there was a solemn academic 
procession and a grand and ancient ritual, and sud- 
denly everybody burst out cheering. Lord Halifax 
was walking beside me. He was wearing a magnifi- 
cent robe, too, and he towered above me. ‘Is this 
cheering customary?’ I asked him. Lord Halifax 
leaned way down and whispered in my ear. He 
speaks very slowly. “There . . - asi tO 6 BE 

Ais n Gota «times eTO a)i everything,’ 
he said. But as for being seventy-five, I never look 
back. I look forward. I’m an optimist, you know. 
I have great faith. I’ve always said that our problems 
will be solved by common sense and good will. Mind 
what I say—the segregation problem will be solved, 
too, by common sense and good will. I get a tre- 
mendous lift from going around the country and 
talking to college students, not only at Columbia 
but at Yale and Harvard, at M.LT., at Boston Uni- 
versity, in California, Oklahoma, Kansas—all over 
the country. The students are so bright and alert! 
They are so much a part of their time! They are 
something more than a new generation; they are 
Americans who are aware, and perhaps for the first 
time, of America’s role as a world power, of the 
part their country and they must play everywhere 
in the world. The old agrarian America is gone, and 
the frontier is gone, and there are no more public 
lands to be opened up, and these students seem to 
understand. When I speak tosthem, I dwell upon 
the fundamentals of our government, the basic things, 
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the heritage. I try to make clear that they must 
work to preserve what they have; nothing will come 
without work. I’m not worried about them. They’re 
fine. But I do worry that this generation will come 
out of school and have a hard time of it finding 
useful tasks, where their talents won’t be misused. 
It’s something to keep always in mind, because 
without jobs, or the right kind of jobs, we will run 
into real trouble, real trouble.” 

Mr. Truman was silent for a moment. “Speaking 
of an agrarian America,” he said, “I was thinking 
just this morning of how I got the news of the 
Democratic Convention in 1912. I was working a 
wheat field at the time, and there was a telegraph 
office down at the far end of the field, and every 
hour or so Id cut my way down there and ask, 
‘Any news from Baltimore? Who’s nominated?’ 
And I can remember sitting high up just like a 
peanut in a peanut gallery of a great hall in Kansas 
City—that’s a suburb of Independence—when I was 
a youngster, and listening to William Jennings Bryan 
fill that hall with his voice until every rafter shook 
and every beam trembled, and there wasn’t a micro- 
phone or public-address system anywhere on the 
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premises. But I don’t look back. I look forward. 
One thing I do, though, I keep reading and rereading 
the lives of the Presidents. I try to see how they 
solved problems that were analogous to those I faced. 
You’d be surprised how often the problems were 
fundamentally the same, and how much one can 
learn from the past. When I do look back now on 
my days in the White House, I have no new thoughts. 
I only know I wouldn’t want to do it all over again.” 

Mr. Truman glanced out the window. “It’s a 
late spring in Independence,” he said, “but it’s beau- 
tiful out there now. We're still unpacking things 
from the White House days. You should see Inde- 
pendence right now. It’s so beautiful.” 

The door to the hall suddenly opened, and Mrs. 
Truman entered. Mr. Truman jumped to his feet. 
“How’s our boy?” he asked. 

“Just left him. Couldn’t be better,” said Mrs. 
Truman. “Keeps asking for his grandfather.” 

We wished Mr. Truman a happy birthday, and 
many more. 

“That’s very kind of you,” he said, and we de- 
parted. 


1. Name a charismatic American leader in each of the ten institutional fields and 
try to state the traits that gave them their “power” or “personality.” 

2. Arrange the ten institutions in order of the number of charismatic leaders 
produced in the United States. Do the same for English (Scotch-Irish-Welsh) . 
How do you account for the differences, if any? 

3. Can you find any patterns of change in the “heroes” of boys in the class from 
grade school, high school, to college? Of girls? Have each student name his 
three main heroes during each age period. 

4. Why do some men who were very popular during their lifetime lose this “magic” 
quality after they are dead, while some gain it through the years? Mention 
several men in each category and try to explain it. 

5. Have several people who once had a “hero” who has “faded” explain why. Do 
they have any who has been “great” as long as they can remember, and still is? 


Section 26 
Types of Change 


87. The Next Revolution in the 
United States 
Lyford P. Edwards 


Lyford P. Edwards (1882- ) was born in London, Canada. He studied at Mc- 
Gill University, 1901-03 ; received his A.B. from the University of Chicago, 
1905; M.A., 1917; and Ph.D., 1919. After graduation, he taught at Rice 
Institute, 1917-19; Bard College, 1919-1947; and has been emeritus pro- 
fessor since then. He was in the ministry, 1907-1914, and since 1947, 
has returned to the calling. A member of the American Sociological As- 
sociation and other learned societies, he has written articles for learned 
journals and two excellent books: The Transformation of Early Chris- 
tianity, (1919) and The Natural History of Revolution, (1927). 

A simple way to classify forms of social change is to use the principles 
of speed and consequences. If the change is relatively slow so the society 
or social structure has time to make adjustments to it, we may call it 
evolutionary. Such changes may be beneficial or detrimental, integrative or 
disintegrative. This is a normative, or valuational approach. It would be 
difficult to handle it objectively. If changes take place over a long period 
of time, some people will approve and some will disapprove. Probably 
no objective evaluation can be made until many years have passed. In 
general, any change will be opposed by people who are adjusted to the 
old ways and benefit by them. Those who take up the new will be called 
radicals and trouble-makers. 

If the changes are rapid and produce marked social disorganization, 
they may be called revolutionary, and here again the people affected will 
make conflicting valuations. If the revolution succeeds, it eventually will 
be regarded as wholly good and even holy. If it fails, its leaders will be 
punished and it will go down in history as a rebellion, or series of riots, 
or a “crack-pot scheme.” Professor Cooley once said: “Right is might 
grown old and respectable,” or words to that effect. 

Successful revolts are revolutions. Slow changes that gather momentum 
and eventually displace the old social structures are also called revolu- 
tions or revolutionary developments. Examples are the Commercial 
Revolution following the discovery of America; the Religious Revolution 


Lyford P. Edwards, The Natural History of .Revolution (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1927), pages 213-221 from Chapter X. Reprinted by permission. 
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from 1517 to 1648; the Industrial Revolution in England from 1750 to 
1850; the revolution in communication from 1850 to 1950 due to the 
invention of telegraph, telephone, radio, and television. Similar terms 
have been applied to revolutions in the thinking of people such as the 
Copernican Revolution after 1542, which upset the old geocentric con- 
ception of the solar system; the Darwinian Revolution which destroyed 
the age-old fiatistic conception of the origin of species; art revolutions in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry, drama, etc. 

It is clear that such terms are largely figures of speech. The changes 
are so slow that no one realizes a “revolution” is going on. The chances 
are that no one in Rome knew the Roman Empire had “fallen” in 476 A.D. 
It is difficult to date the Protestant Revolution until after it occurred. If 
it had failed, it would have been merely another heresy. To decide whether 
such changes are “good” or “bad” takes much more time, and then the 
result is obscured by the tendency of people to accept things that have 
succeeded—“What is, is right.” What is good is the customary. What does 
not clearly threaten the survival of the society can be legitimatized and 
regarded as good. 

Among the evolutionary changes would be slow, passive adaptations to 
changes in the physical and biological environments, the borrowing or 
diffusion of culture traits, the slow growth of population by natural in- 
crease or immigration, gradual improvement in technology, domestica- 
tion of plants and animals, improvement in language, growth and organiza- 
tion of ritual in religion, government, and family life. Over long time-spans 
these slow, crescive changes often have produced real “revolutions” in 
culture. Sometimes the culture has been destroyed. Some students have 
claimed the empires fringing the Mediterranean “fell” because the goats 
destroyed the shrubbery and erosion by wind and rain completed the 
ruin the soil. The slow, cumulative improvement of weapons might 
destroy a hunting culture or make it an easy prey to nomads who in 
their turn might over-graze and destroy the pastures as the too-efficient 
hunters destroyed the game. Or the over-development of the priestly 
caste, or hereditary ruling class, might make the society vulnerable to 
hunters and fighters hovering on the edge of the wealthy but effete 
civilizations. 

These long, slow, cumulative changes frequently prepare the way for 
the “revolution,” as Edwards shows. Among these rapid and dramatic 
revolutionary changes, we will note war, mass migration, epidemic diseases, 
famines, revolutionary inventions, slavery, and rapid over-population. 

It is interesting that Edwards, writing in 1927, was sure no revolu- 
tion was likely in the United States for two or three generations. Yet 
five years later, the New Deal appeared, led by a charismatic personality, 
and the American Way of Life was changed in a rapid and radical way. 
This was a politico-economic-social revolution which Edwards did not 
foresee. It probably was brought about partly by the Second Industrial 
Revolution—assembly line production, automatic machines, tremendous 
increases in the use of power. Also, the aftermath of World War I, 
urbanization, triumphs in medicine and sanitation reducing the death rate, 
and changes in the economic system from private capitalism to a new type 
of corporationism and socialism under severe governmental regulation 
—all these played a part in producing the New Deal. The changes since 
1932 have been more rapid and revolutionary than all that went on in the 
preceding hundred and fifty years. This was all done with almost no 
violence. There has been more violence over the simple question of integrat- 
ing the schools than occurred in the entire New Deal Revolution. 


THE NEXT REVOLUTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edwards said, “The next American revolution will not occur in the 
twentieth century,” but it did, almost before his ink was dry, and it bids 
fair to continue accelerating to the end of the twentieth century and beyond 
—unless a world revolution by atomic, chemical, and biological war 
destroys the pattern of the twentieth century. He also said we have no 
machinery for preventing violent revolution. Perhaps Edwards would 
defend himself by saying the New Deal was no “revolution,” being quite 
orderly. His own definition is, “A change brought about not necessarily 
by force and violence, whereby one system of legality is terminated and 
another originated.” This would seem to include “revolutions” both by 
law and by customary or nonlegal changes. He feared the future would 
show increased labor-capital violence. His fear of labor union “despotism” 
appears now to have been unwarranted. There are some “bad-boy” unions, 
to be sure; but in general labor leaders are getting more like big business 
managers, and corporations are getting more and more paternal. They are 
quasi-public organizations and are rapidly getting to be more so. Business 
men are becoming professional men and often show more enlightened 
social intelligence than some learned professions. 
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We have practically no scientific machinery for 
avoiding violent revolution and almost no knowledge 
of how to construct any such machinery. We shall 
continue to have violent revolutions until we remedy 
these deficiencies. 

Revolutions will be unavoidable for generations 
to come because both conservatives and revolutionists 
have the same way of thinking about society. They 
are both “standpatters.” They both have the concept 
of a perfect state which is to be preserved inviolate. 
Their ideals differ, but the attitude of the revolution- 
ist toward his ideal state is exactly the same as the 
attitude of the 100 per cent American toward the 
Constitution. The scheme of things which the revo- 
lutionist believes in becomes sacred to him through 
the struggle to attain it. So when his revolution suc- 
ceeds and his form of social order is in some degree 
realized, he becomes the strongest of all opponents 
of further change. The Russian government is the 
only one on earth which is more conservative than 
the American government. Kalinin and Coolidge 
seem to be persons of precisely the same mentality, 
and they are both striving to the best of their abilities 
to do the same thing—that is, to maintain the exist- 
ing regime in their respective countries. The soviet 
in Moscow and the congress in Washington are twin 
brothers under the skin. The one dominant purpose 
of both of them is to preserve the status quo. Any 
deviation from the narrow path of rigid conformity 


is hated by both groups equally. Senator Smoot, 


excommunicating the heretical Senator LaFollette, 
and Commissar Kalinin, excommunicating the hereti- 
cal Commissar Trotsky, are as indistinguishable as 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. The cabinet of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and the cabinet of President Kalinin 


are as much alike as two flivvers leaving the factory 
in Detroit. 

This fundamental identity of character between the 
conservatives and the revolutionists is one great rea- 
son for the endless succession of revolutions. Revolu- 
tionists are not in favor of revolution in general, but 
only in favor of their own kind of revolution. They 
do not aim at continuous change, but only at their 
own amount of change. A world made up of stand- 
patters (whether conservatives or revolutionists) will 
have revolutions indefinitely because any given revolu- 
tion merely substitutes a new set of standpatters for 
an old set. The essential evil about both groups is 
that they are fundamentalists. Only their repentance 
and conversion to the doctrine and practice of scien- 
tific social evolution can bring revolutions to an end. 
Of such repentance and conversion there is as yet 
little sign. 

If future revolutions are unavoidable, can we pre- 
dict anything as to the time when the next revolution 
will take place? So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, it would seem to be possible to make a reliable 
prophecy. If the previously given analysis of the 
development of revolution is at all in accord with the 
facts, it is certain, almost to the point of mathematical 
demonstration, that there is no possibility of a violent 
revolution in the United States within any future 
that need cause concern to persons now alive. The 
immediate symptoms of revolution are entirely absent 
from our society. The remote symptoms, if they 
exist at all, are so slight as to be unrecognizable. The 
enormous majority of the American people are not 
only content with the social order in which they live, 
but they are enthusiastically loyal to it and inordi- 
nately proud of it. Such discontent as exists is super- 
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ficial and transitory. In regard to the volume of 
dissatisfaction, no equally numerous society ever had 
so little. No economic incentive to revolution and 
no new social myth are anywhere discoverable. The 
intelligentsia are prosperous and happy. All the other 
social groups are in the same condition. No such 
complacent, self-satisfied, and universally contented 
society has existed in Western civilization since the 
days of the Flavian emperors of Rome. The radi- 
calism of the United States is more conservative than 
the conservatism of any other great nation. An Ultra- 
conservative British cabinet would be considered 
radical in Washington. This country is, with the 
exception of Russia, the most conservative country 
on earth. It is without exception the most pros- 
perous nation in the world. This does not mean 
that no violent revolution will take place in the 
future. It very certainly does mean that no such 
revolution will take place within the next two, or even 
the next three, generations, 

The next American revolution will not occur in 
the twentieth century. The more one studies the 
symptoms of revolution, the more reliable does this 
prediction appear to be. The more carefully one 
scrutinizes our contemporary society, the stronger be- 
comes the conviction that it is destined to remain 
firm and stable for a long time to come. The 
periodic “scares” of revolution which afflict the 
American people are baseless and childish. A great 
revolution did take place in Russia recently, but 
conditions in Russia were totally and fundamentally 
different from those in the United States. All of the 
symptoms of revolution were fully developed in 
Russia; they are completely absent in the United 
States. It is exceedingly doubtful whether there are 
fifty thousand persons in the United States who 
really desire a violent revolution. There were more 
than fifty million people in Russia ready to go to 
any extreme in order to overthrow the ruling class 
and confiscate their property. A despotic monarchy, 
a haughty aristocracy, a corrupt state church, pov- 
erty, ignorance, disease, all in their most aggravated 
form, ‘sum up the situation which existed in Russia 
before the Revolution, The best way to define the 
United States would be to say that it is the country 
where these evils either do not exist at all, or exist 
in the smallest possible degree. There is no more 
reason for Americans to become alarmed at the 
Russian Revolution than for the people of Florida 
to become alarmed at an eruption of Vesuvius. Yet, 
owing to the general ignorance of the nature of 
social upheavals, the people of the United States 
have developed marked cases of “nerves” in con- 
nection with revolution and revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Revolutionary propaganda is perfectly harm- 


less in any community where social conditions are 
healthy. The public nervousness in the United States 
has been repeatedly exploited by professional poli- 
ticians for their own purposes. The result has been 
that many thousands of humble, innocent, and useful 
foreign laborers have suffered undeserved hardship, 
imprisonment, and terrorization. The possibility of 
the recurrence of all this needless suffering is by no 
means remote. It is the duty of well-informed people 
to prevent such an injustice by every means in their 
power. We have not much real knowledge of revo- 
lutions, but what we have is abundantly sufficient, 
if properly used, to prevent such “scares” as we have 
recently had. A little light on the subject would bring 
great relief to multitudes of ordinary people, both 
Americans and foreigners, who are the victims of 
such “scares.” The only losers would be a small 
group of self-seeking politicians and professional 
terror-mongers who capitalize popular ignorance and 
credulity. 

If the next American revolution is at least three 
generations in the future and probably more, is it 
possible to predict anything as to its nature? If we 
had only American data to go on, the task would 
be practically impossible. But we have other data. 
All countries which have experienced the Industrial 
Revolution show a remarkable uniformity of develop- 
ment. The Industrial Revolution began in England 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century. In due 
course appeared slums and palaces, sweatshops and 
private yachts, trusts and trade unions, and hun- 
dreds of kindred phenomena. The Industrial Revo- 
lution came to America about fifty or sixty years 
later than it did to England. The subsequent develop- 
ments appeared, similarly, fifty or sixty years later. 
Whether we take child labor, factory inspection, 
hours of work, union organization, political action 
on the part of capital and labor, foreign investments, 
foreign trade, or anything else, we find that this 
generalization holds good to an astonishing degree. 
Unless the trend of history for one hundred and 
fifty years is to be reversed (of which there is no 
sign) we may be fairly certain that within the next 
two or three generations a political labor party with 
socialistic tendencies will appear in the United States 
—very much such a party as now exists in Great 
Britain. Due allowance must be made for the differ- 
ence between natural resources and population in 
the two countries. Great Britain, compared to her 
natural resources, has a far greater population than 
the United States. Allowance must also be made for 
the time necessary to Americanize our foreign work- 
men. But when everything is discounted that needs 
to be, it still seems true that this country, in common 
with all others in which the Industrial Revolution 
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has developed, is destined to evolve through capital- 
ism into some sort of social control of industry. The 
democratic trend in Western civilization has been 
continuous for more than four centuries. There have 
been temporary ebbs and apparent setbacks, but 
these have not changed the direction of the main 
movement. We already have religious and political 
democracy, and it is most unlikely that the demo- 
cratic trend will cease until we have industrial de- 
mocracy also. Industry is the last stronghold of 
autocracy. If the people of the United States do 
not like the President of the United States they can 
get rid of him at the next election, but if the people 
of the United States do not like the President of 
the United States Steel Company there is nothing 
they can do about it. If American citizens object 
to the size of their tax bills they can get relief, but 
if they object to the size of their gasoline bills, or 
coal bills, or meat bills, they cannot get relief—at 
present. The taxes which industry imposes upon the 
public are not yet regulated, or only to a minor 
degree, It seems certain that the demand for further 
regulation of industry in the interests of labor and 
the public will continue. If the ballot should fail 
to secure this, resort will be had to direct action, to 
strikes. If that should fail, the public will follow 
the example of the “Patriots of 1776” and get what 
they want by revolution. 

It has long been an essential part of the British 
prime minister’s job to negotiate with labor unions. 
Frequently the British labor unions dictate to the 
political Parliament. The only escape from this 
tyranny lies in socializing the machines. If the 
public will not assume the ownership and control of 
the machines, then the labor unions probably will. 
In either case there will be a revolution. There are 
optimists like Professor Carver who believe that the 
revolution will be peaceable. The labor unionists and 
the general public as individuals will buy out all the 
capitalists, and everybody will be happy. However, 
it is open to doubt whether Professor Carver’s opti- 
mism is based upon any very extensive study of revo- 
lutions, Let us suppose that by years of industry and 
frugality the labor unionists acquire one-third of the 
industrial wealth of the nation. They will then be 
intelligent enough and powerful enough to take the 
other two-thirds by direct action. Perhaps they will 
not do so, but the history of labor unions affords 
little ground for crediting them with such extreme 
self-abnegation. The Russian peasants were supposed 
to be unusually stupid persons, but after they had 
acquired one-third of the agricultural land of Russia 


by peaceful means they took the other two-thirds by 
revolution. The French peasants did the same thing. 
It may be that American workingmen are more 
scrupulous than European peasants. Nevertheless, 
scruples about property rights have never, historically, 
proved strong enough to prevent any social group 
from taking wealth by violence, so soon as it was 
able to do so. When the labor unions attain the 
strength to confiscate the industrial wealth of the 
country, an excuse for doing so will not long be 
lacking. Practically all the land in the United States 
was, no long time ago, taken from its ancient owners, 
the Indians, by force or chicanery. How many of 
the great American fortunes will stand rigid examina- 
tion of the methods by which they were accumulated 
—particularly if they are judged by the standards 
of a revolutionary society? The vast estates of many 
a great English noble were obtained by the spoliation 
of the church. It is not probable that the labor 
unionists will prove different from other classes who 
in time past have utilized their opportunities to 
acquire wealth by violence. 

On the other hand, it is unlikely that the general 
body of the American people will long submit to 
the despotism of the labor unions. The power of 
the unions will become great, yet it can never equal 
the power of the whole society. But in order to 
exercise power over the instruments of production, 
society will have to assume—has already, in fact, 
begun to assume—a control which approaches owner- 
ship. So we may come to state capitalism as the 
alternative to syndicalism. For a while there may 
probably be a situation much like that now taking 
shape in England. Two equal and independent 
authorities, the political Parliament and the labor- 
union Congress, will struggle for supreme power. 
The victory must rest at first with the labor Con- 
gress, but at last with the public. The final result 
will be some sort of compromise. Political govern- 
ment will probably always be necessary, in spite of 
all the dreams of the syndicalists; and the political 
and the economic control of society must be in some 
way co-ordinated. The guild socialists have envisaged 
this problem correctly enough, whether they have 
found a solution or not. No class, we may be sure, 
will permanently be allowed to exercise power over 
society without being responsible to society for the 
way that power is exercised. In the economic sphere 
the problem of enforcing such responsibility on either 
capital or labor has not yet been worked out. Ap- 
parently it cannot be worked out. Must it be fought 
out by revolution? 
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Things to Think About 


t. 


If there ever is an internal revolution in the United States, with violence of 
the sort we had in Russia, 1917, and in France, 1789 to 1799, what do you 
think it will be over? 


. Do you think it makes sense to talk about “The Atomic Power Revolution”? 


Or the “Space Age Revolution”? 


- Mention the three most important types of social change that have occurred in 


the United States since 1865. 


. What does this suggest to you: “The Woman’s Rights Revolution” ? 
. If you could make one amendment to the U.S. Constitution, what would it be? 


Collect these from each student (no collusion, please!) and put them on the 


blackboard. 


88. As Blind as Samson Was 


Alan Paton 


Alan Paton (1913- ) was born in Pietermoritzburg, Natal, South Africa. He at- 


Alan Paton, “As Blind as Samson Was,” 
by permission. 


tended the University of Natal receiving his B.S. in 1923; B.Ed., 1949; and 
L.H.D. from Yale in 1954. Paton was the principal of Diepkloof Reforma- 
tory from 1935-88. He is the author of Cry, the Beloved Country (1948), 
Too Late the Phalarope (1953), The Land and People of South Africa 
(1955), and South Africa in Transition ( 1956). 

Possibly revolutions of violence that shift centers of power and ideals 
of people, killing and destroying in the process, are the result of slow 
evolutionary changes that have developed repressive power-structures. To 
maintain the power of the privileged classes, more and more severe repres- 
sive measures are required. This builds up “pressure,” resentment, under- 
cover resistance and planning, desires for “revenge” and demands for 
rights, until finally an explosion occurs. The rulers order their soldiers 
and policemen to “fire on the rabble.” If they refuse, it is “revolution.” 
Under present conditions, if they fire, violent revolution is impossible. No 
campaign of passive resistance can succeed unless the “rulers” are gentle- 
men or are squeamish about using tear-gas, machine guns, and hand 
grenades. 

Castro in the hills of Cuba could not have succeeded had it not been for 
the widespread resentment against Batista and his exploitive, heavy- 
handed thugs. In his turn, when he gained, or was given the “power,” Cas- 
tro seems to have a good many of Batista’s characteristics, As Edwards 
says, the conservatives and the revolutionists are alike in that both are 
absolutists, fundamentally sure that their way is “right” and willing to 
bust the head of anyone who questions it. This is why revolutions follow 
revolutions interminably. 

Possibly the English-speaking democracies have learned how to break 
this vicious circle, They have learned to recognize that there are two or 


New York Times Magazine (April 10, 1960). Reprinted 
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more sides to every question; that ballots are better than bullets for 
solving problems; that compromise is a great virtue; that’ “muddling 
through” is not necessarily muddle-headed. In other words, they have dis- 
covered the fine art of permitting people to blow off steam continuously 
so that pressures are not built up which eventually blow up the social 
order. This art is based on free speech, free press, free religion, free labor 
and capital organization, free trade, free movement from place to place, 
freedom from snooping (“every man’s house is his castle”), and above 
all, freedom to change rulers, as well as rules. We think “a man’s a man 
for a’ that”—and “a’ that” is everything that diminishes the average man’s 
dignity, self-direction, and self-respect. “@ne man’s as good as another— 
and a little bit better,” i.e., no matter how much ability a man may show 
in his own specialty, other men exceed him in other ways. The richest 
banker probably is inferior to some dull-normal boy in the fine art of 
tuning up a motor or repairing a television set. Every man has an inalien- 
able right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness and to develop all 
his potentialities to the utmost. 

It is true, of course, that we fall far short of realizing this ideal in 
practice, but we are on our way. We have learned the first lesson pretty 
well—to accept the arbitrament of free elections and to rely upon the free 
right of minorities to transform themselves into majorities. We have 
learned how to shift the balance of power without disaster. This is the 
best safeguard against revolution. So Edwards was wrong in thinking 
we have developed no techniques to prevent violent revolution. They may 
not be very scientific, but they work better than any other methods thus 
far devised. 

The English learned it earlier ard better than we. They went through a 
bloody, long-drawn-out succession of revolutions until the Glorious Revolu- 
tion of 1688-89, “glorious” because it was practically bloodless. Since 
then they have had several other peaceful revolutions. 

We had our “remission of sin” by shedding blood during the Civil War. 
It is inconceivable that we shall have bloody revolutions even if we radically 
revise our “constitution” with or without amendments. We have had two 
industrial revolutions since the Civil War; the New Deal Revolution; and 
we are apparently gradually destroying the states’ rights myth and the 
Rural Way of Life without revolution. Control of the central government 
is increasing beyond the sphere envisaged by the founders of our Con- 
stitution. We are making these changes without resort to violence. The 
“integration of Negroes” revolution has been building up slowly for ninety 
years, and now seems on the verge of completion in the next generation. 
The Supreme Court decision of 1954 started a bloodless, somewhat in- 
glorious revolution which now is in full cry—and will soon be over. 

This brief discussion serves as a good introduction to what is going on 
in Africa and especially to the incipient bloody revolution in the Union of 
South Africa. What could have happened in India, Nigeria, and Ghana 
if the British had not been gentlemen may happen in South Africa because 
the Afrikaner Nationalists are not given to such amenities. There may 
be years of civil wars in the French and Belgian Congo because the 
native peoples were not properly prepared for the role of self-government. 
Possibly, the United Nations may hasten the achievement of some degree 
of democratic order and freedom in these areas, but bloody chaos is not 


impossible. 
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Kloof, Natal, South Africa. In this article I am at- 
tempting to depict the white South African who un- 
reservedly supports apartheid, his life, his beliefs, his 
behavior, his thoughts of the future. It is written un- 
der the shadow of the terrible happenings at Sharpe- 
ville, Transvaal, where sixty-seven African demon- 
strators were shot- dead by the police, and of the 
turbulence that has followed—a tragic series of 
events that has been the direct consequence of the 
apartheid legislation known as the Pass Laws. For this 
tragedy the Afrikaner Nationalist blames agitators, 
Communists, liberals, the English press and the 
savagery of the African people. He blames anybody, 
everybody, but himself. If he does not change, and 
quickly, the catastrophic end is near. 

I distinguish in this article between the Afrikaner 
and the Afrikaner Nationalists; but I do not intend 
this to conceal the truth that the great majority of 
Afrikaners are Nationalists who support apartheid. 
Nor do I wish to conceal the truth that most English- 
Speaking South Africans support apartheid in one 
form or another, and that therefore they are unable 
to offer South Africa any alternative. If the white 
voter wants apartheid, who can give it to him better 
than the Afrikaner Nationalist? 

I ought to be able to write about the Afrikaner 
Nationalist and his apartheid policies. He is my 
boss. He tells me where I may live, to what parts 
of South Africa I may travel, to what schools and 
universities my children may go, with what kind of 
person I may eat or drink in any public place. 

He tells me what books I may not keep in my 
house, and what kind of people may not live with 
me; he tells me what kind of persons I may not 
marry, and what kind of children I may not adopt. 
He is now considering what kind of beaches I may 
or may not visit, what picnic places I may or may 
not frequent; and he may soon tell me, although 
he has so far shrunk from it, what kind of guests 
I may have in my home. 

If I should break any of his laws by way of pro- 
test, I am subject to a fine of £300 ($840) or im- 
prisonment for three years or a thrashing of ten 
lashes, or any two of these (though I personally 
would not be lashed, having reached the age of 50). 
If I should incite others to break these laws by way 


of protest, I am subject to a fine of £500 ($1,400) 


or imprisonment for five years or a thrashing of ten 
lashes, or any two of these. 

So long as I do not incite, however, I can still 
write freely and publish freely, though few of us 
think this liberty will last. However any writing 
which is critical of the Government and of apartheid 
is frowned upon, especially if it is published abroad. 
The Afrikaner Nationalist regards it as treachery to 


South Africa, and by South Africa he means, simply 
and unequivocally, the South Africa of which he is 
the boss. He knows no other. 

The extent of his control over me is disguised 
because he lets me vote; he lets me, if I wish and 
am able to, send one of my own group, the one- 
million white, English-speaking group, to Parliament. 
But his control over other South Africans is absolute. 
He allows the one and a half million “colored” 
people to have only four white representatives in 
Parliament, though his own Nationalist group of one 
and a half million has more than a hundred.’ But, 
beginning in June 1960, he will not allow any repre- 
sentation in Parliament for the ten million Africans. 
He argues that Africans have their own territories, 
and there they may have their own self-government 
under tribal authority. And that is true, too, just 
as it is true that any representative of tribal authority 
would lose his job in five minutes if he failed to 
carry out apartheid policy. 

The Indian group of half a million also has no 
representation in Parliament. If the Indians were 
given communal representation, they would probably 
abstain from using it on a spectacular scale. Quite 
apart from that, the Afrikaner Nationalist does not 
want Indian representatives in Parliament. He just 
cannot forgive the Indians for having come here, 
or the British sugar farmers for having brought them. 

This Afrikaner ruler of mine is, to all outward 
appearances, made of steel. He goes on his way in 
the face of mounting world disapproval. Only three 
governments in the world think that apartheid is his 
own business. All the new African nations have con- 
demned it. At this very moment, ordinary con- 
sumers in many Western countries are boycotting 
South African goods. Apartheid is, without rival, the 
best known, the most hated, of all the national 
policies of the world. Yet the Nationalist goes on. 
He shows no signs of trimming his sails. 

Why does he behave like this? What sort of man 
is he? 

What does the Afrikaner Nationalist believe? He 
believes that God made separate peoples, and that 
He wants them to stay separate. He often blames 
visiting sailors for the existence of a million and a 
half colored people. But we never had that many 
visiting sailors. In any case, white men still break 
the fierce Immorality Act. Hardly a day passes but 
that some white man—some white man’s family— 


' There are two million Afrikaners, and it is estimated 
that at least three-quarters of them are Afrikaner National- 
ists. By various electoral devices, not all due to the National- 
ists, this Nationalist group controls two-thirds of the seats in 
the lower house of Parliament and 86 per cent of the seats 
in the Senate. 


is ruined because he has been caught breaking this 
iron law. 

The Afrikaner Nationalist believes that God has 
called him to guide and control the destinies of all 
the people of southern Africa. He will make the 
laws and others will obey them. Nevertheless, he 
wants all the other groups in the country to develop 
harmoniously along: their own lines. There is, how- 
ever, one condition. All must accept apartheid as 
the rule of life. 

The Afrikaner Nationalist has an exalted view 
of the state. Afrikaner churchmen regard with dis- 
taste those Christians who speak of the possibility 
of disobedience to the state. They regard it as la- 
mentable to think of God and the state as in oppo- 
sition. God is over the state, and the state is, by 
divine appointment, over man. Our Prime Minister, 
Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd, has publicly stated his belief 
that it is by God’s will he rules. 

The Afrikaner Nationalist has, therefore, an exag- 
gerated view of what can be done by law. He thinks 
a new heaven and a new earth can be built by law, 
and by a new earth he means an earth where racial 
mixture is forbidden. He does not hesitate to use 
his power to crush any person who stands in his 
way, and he does not think this improper, for his 
authority is derived from God. 

Men being human, fierce beliefs are seldom held 
in purity. These certainly are not. Afrikaner Na- 
tionalists are not just people doing God’s will. Being 
human, their moral aspirations are remarkably com- 
patible with their human wishes. They like to be 
boss. In the past, they liked to be boss because it 
brought great material advantages. For the same 
reason, they want to stay boss, but now is added a 
more terrible incentive—the fear that if they don’t 
stay boss, Africa will spew them out. 

It doesn’t help—yet—to talk to a Nationalist 
about sharing power; sharing power means the same 
to him as losing it. He thinks in racial groups, he 
thinks in terms of racial power; that is his whole 
philosophy and politics. To him, the sharing of 
power means death. 

In a way, he is a tragic figure. He is the African 
who is afraid of Africa. He is the African who never 
identified himself with Africa. If Africa ever rejects 
him, it will be because he rejected Africa. 

This is doubly tragic because he actually called 
himself the “Afrikaner,” the “man of Africa.” He 
never called himself a “European,” as did almost 
all other white people in Africa. But today he is 
reminding Europe that he is the sole bastion of 
European civilization in Africa. 

He even refuses to grant the black African the 
use of the word “African.” The black African used 
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to be a “kaffir,” today he is a “native” or a “Bantu.” 
But he, like the Afrikaner, wants to be called a 
“man of Africa.” 

Even the majority of the English-language news- 
papers refuse to use the word “African”; they always 
refer to “natives.” They do this partly because our 
rulers don’t like the word “African,” partly because 
the newspapers don’t like it themselves. The word 
“native” sounds calm and peaceful, and conjures up 
a picture of dusky belles in tropical glades; the word 
“African” is masculine and vast and continental and 
a bit frightening. 

Apartheid is changing in character. It had to, 
because of the pressure of the outside world. A few 
years ago, apartheid was simply and plainly being 
boss. Our late Prime Minister, Mr. J. G. Strijdom, 
always called it by its simple Afrikaans name, 
baasskap, which means “bosship.” But Dr. Ver- 
woerd calls it “separate development.” 

In other words, apartheid is the way to give every- 
one a chance; one uses baasskap to separate utterly 
every white group from every nonwhite group, in 
trains, buses, cinemas, restaurants, offices, factories, 
residential areas, schools, universities; and even to 
separate white English children from white Afrikaner 
children in the schools; even to separate black Zulu 
from black Mosutho and black Xhosa in schools and 
urban townships. 

When people are properly separated, friction will 
cease; that is the great theory. Black people will not 
be humiliated by white power; white people will not 
be terrified by black power, and will therefore act 
more justly. Each group will develop its separate 
institutions. There will be peace and cooperation, 
whereas now there is only fear and discord. 

Let us recognize honestly that there are idealistic 
Afrikaner Nationalists who have turned with relief 
to the goal of “separate development.” It is some- 
thing positive to work toward. It is a goal infinitely 
more virtuous than that of baasskap. 

Yet let us recognize also that it is a fantasy. That 
veteran Afrikaner theologian, Professor B. B. Keet, 
calls it a pipe dream. And so it is, not only because 
one seeks refuge in the pipe when reality is too hard 
for one. You can argue with an idealistic National- 
ist, and almost get him to the point of seeing that 
“separate development” is a dream, and that for 
better or for worse we all have a common destiny, 
and he will grow more and more concerned, until 
he says with desperate intensity, he whose goal and 
end and passion is his people’s survival, “We would 
rather die.” . 

And will he die? And who will die with him? 
These are the questions I am pondering. 

Of all the racial groups in the world, the Afri- 
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kaner Nationalist group is the most closed to others, 
the most turned-in upon itself, the most powerful 
in-group opinion. It is willing to absorb any white 
person, but only on one condition—namely, that 
the Nationalist doctrines—above all, apartheid—are 
accepted. It does not readily accept Jews, Roman 
Catholics, or Free-masons; it rejects absolutely lib- 
erals, internationalists, universalists, integrationists 
and any person of color. It ostracizes any Afrikaner 
who has deviated. Therefore, it is regarded coldly 
by almost 90 per cent of the people of South Africa. 
And, God help us, it is hated by many. 

But its isolation is more terrible than that, for 
its doctrines are hated by the overwhelming majority 
of the people of the earth. Money is poured out like 
water to prove to the world that apartheid is noble, 
but no one believes, except in sad places like Algeria, 
Mississippi, and Notting Hill. Many Nationalists 
hate to travel abroad; they would rather travel in 
the Rhodesias, Kenya, Mozambique, the Congo. But 
each year their own continent grows more and more 
closed to them. 

The Nationalist does not like this isolation, but he 
seems powerless to do anything about it. He would 
like world approval—who would not?—but the 
world seems to be demanding his very soul. So he 
stands with his back to the wall. 

There is one thing about him that I am totally 
unable to comprehend, and that is that he does not 
appear to see the havoc he inflicts on others in his 
headlong journey to a goal that isn’t there. 

A colored man commits suicide because he is 
ordered to move out of his house, not to make room 
for a bridge or a highway, but because of his color. 
A white man commits suicide because he cannot face 
prosecution under the Immorality Act. A white fam- 
ily goes to Europe because otherwise they could not 
keep their adopted colored child. A white wife and 
her children flee from the husband and father who 
has been declared to be colored, but the bitterest of 
ironies, the fleeing children are now colored, too. 
An African student wins a fine scholarship overseas 
but is not allowed to go; sometimes, not always, it is 
because he is known to be against apartheid. 

So it goes on and on and on, until the heart could 
break. But the Nationalist’s heart doesn’t break. Why 
can’t he see what he is doing? Or does he just not 
care! And if he doesn’t care, can’t he see how it 
looks to the outside world? 

Like many others, I cannot comprehend it at all. 
I can only suppose that if one is a Nationalist, col- 
lective man overwhelms individual man. The Nation- 
alist is not a man in the individual sense, he is group 
man, collective man. He has no meaning apart from 
his group. On the one hand, he despises individual- 


ism; on the other, he despises interracialism and 
internationalism. Any passion for human rights he 
regards as sentimentality. When he talks of freedom, 
it is his own that he means. 

Therefore, as an individual, he is known only to 
individuals of his own group, or to those rare stran- 
gers who can enter the gate. These testify to his 
warmth, his hospitality, his generosity, his thought- 
fulness, his care for others. Alas, these are not his 
virtues as collective man. 

What made him thus? What so turned him in 
upon himself? My own forefathers, the British, must 
bear some of the responsibility. When the Afrikaners 
trekked north to escape British rule, it was the British 
who followed after them, especially when the world’s 
richest gold deposits were found in Johannesburg. 
It was the British who conquered the two Afrikaner 
Republics in 1902 in the tragic Boer War. It was the 
British who entertained the foolish plan of Angli- 
cizing the Afrikaners. 

It was the British who, above all others, took the 
divergent elements of Afrikanerdom and fused them 
into a lonely and narcissistic people. Not even Brit- 
ain’s magnanimous restoration of self-government 
after the Boer War, not even Botha’s and Smuts’s 
magnanimous acceptance of it, were able to undo 
what had been done. The Nationalist remains ob- 
sessed with his past. 

But there was another great factor also—the Afri- 
cans, the other men of Africa. The Afrikaner loved 
Africa, but he could never come to terms with its 
people. Its people were not his fellow-Africans: they 
were the “black danger,” the “black sea.” They 
outnumbered him and, though he conquered them, 
he never ceased to fear them. His fear of them is the 
determinant of all his policies. This fact one must 
always remember, 

All of us are determined by our past, but, if we 
are to grow up, there comes a time when we must 
take responsibility for ourselves. Today the world says 
to the Afrikaner, “We no longer want to hear about 
the past and what others did to you; we want to hear 
about the future and what you will do to others.” 

And the world is outraged by the answer. 

It sometimes happens when some new edict of the 
Nationalists is published, that their opponents are 
not so much angry as baffled. The Minister of Bantu 
Education, Mr. Willie Maree, has just issued a public 
edict that his white officials must not shake hands 
with African teachers. They must bow to each other 
or clasp their own hands to each other, or do some- 
thing equally absurd. 

Why does a Minister do such a stupid thing? Why 
does he do it at the same time as his Government 
pours out money to prove to the world that apartheid 


is only brotherhood in disguise? One is forced to the 
conclusion that something is operating in this par- 
ticular Minister against which he seems powerless. 
This particular white man of Africa fears other 
men of Africa so much that he fears to touch their 
hands, and he will not let other white men touch 
them, either. And he is a leader of Afrikaner Nation- 
alism. 

This triviality is not really trivial. It shows the 
true nature of apartheid, which in its essence is a 
rejection of one’s fellow man. The Nationalist has re- 
written the second great Commandment, and because 
his world is in two parts, the commandment is in two 
parts also: 

Thou shalt love thy white neighbor as thyself, pro- 
vided he accepts apartheid. 

Thou shalt love thy nonwhite neighbor as thyself, 
provided he does not live next door. 

The Nationalist believes in justice for black men, 
but it must be over there. He believes in opportunity 
for black men, but it must be over there. The people 
of the earth are learning fast that there is only one 
world, but he still thinks there are two. And if there 
are not two, he will make a law. 

What does the Nationalist think of the future? 
He looks at it with foreboding, but then, he always 
did. Yet the foreboding has never been so great as 
now, because the future, so to speak, has never been 
so near. It has been standing out there for three cen- 
turies, but now it is knocking at the door. 

The Nationalist comforts himself that the Afri- 
kaner has always had to struggle, that the new crisis 
is nothing new. But in his heart he knows that this 
crisis is the last of all. 

The Nationalist fanatic says, “God made us, and 
if He will destroy us, His will be done.” Some ob- 
servers think all Nationalists are like that, and that, 
like blind Samson, they will pull down the house 
upon themselves and their enemies. 

In crisis, there is only one refuge for the group 
man. That is to call the group together and bar the 
doors and load the guns. This is what the Prime 
Minister, Dr. Verwoerd, is doing now. That is what 
every Nationalist Prime Minister did before him. 
The Nationalist knows no other politics. The Nation- 
alist will never be able to come to terms with Africa; 
he understands Africa only so long as he is boss. His 
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love for South Africa is deep and fierce, but how he 
would hate it if he were not the boss. 

There is one hope, and one hope only, for the 
future of the white people of South Africa, and es- 
pecially for the Afrikaner, and that is to come to some 
kind of terms with the other thirteen million; to 
negotiate, to discuss; to increase, not to decrease, 
representation; to open the door, to unload the 
guns; to stop these stupidities, like not shaking hands; 
to renounce the evil laws that result in violence and 
death, to foreswear apartheid. 

Can the Nationalist do it? Can he give up being 
boss? Is there some terrible and irrational compulsion 
in him that is leading him to death? We are all ask- 
ing these questions, 

If he cannot change, if he cannot become a true 
man of Africa, then there cannot be any orderly 
solution of our problems. One thing is certain: he 
won't change just by persuasion, or out of the good- 
ness of his heart. He will change only when the pres- 
sure inside and outside the country becomes un- 
endurable. 

Yet one must also take into account the terrible 
possibilities that it is now irrelevant whether he 
changes or not, that his end as a people is near, that 
Africa will reject him as he rejected it. 

In that event, only the intervention of the outside 
world can save us from starvation, chaos and death. 
Of nations, it is Britain that has the greatest re- 
sponsibility, for out of her magnanimity she set us on 
the road to disaster, and gave us a Constitution that 
allowed our rulers to do what they liked with our 
liberties. Of authorities, it is the United Nations 
that may need to come to our aid, and to give sup- 
port to those who are concerned with building a 
nation and not with racial revenge. 

I am not convinced that the Afrikaner National- 
ist, like Samson, will consent to his own death. Yet 
he is as*blind as Samson was. Events like the recent 
tragedies help to open his eyes, but what he needs 
to bring him out of the pipe dream is a decisive 
order from the outside world. 

It must be an order to bring to an end the second 
greatest Christian apostasy of the twentieth century, 
or to take the consequences. 

Many of us pray that such an order will soon be 
heard. 


1. Is it possible to tell a year ahead of time whether a “colonial” people is ready 
for self-government? How? (See an article by S. C. Dodd) If you know this, 
British, Belgian, French, and Dutch statesmen must have known it. Why did 
they fail to prepare their colonial peoples for self-government? 
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2. How much responsibility for getting these “emerging nations” started should 
the United Nations take, or be given? How much should individual nations do 
in trying to prevent tragedy in South Africa? 

3. What types of change, or techniques of change, are most needed in South Africa? 

4. What are the similarities and differences between the Congolese Republic and 
Katanga conflict and the North and South in the United States in 1860? 

5. Discuss the factors that “caused” the Civil War. Was it mainly slavery? 


89. The Tentative Character of Progress 


Charles Horton Cooley 


For biographic note on Charles Horton Cooley, see Selection 5. 


Progress is a type of social change, though it is seldom clear what is 
meant by the term. If one man is able to tell what he means, there is no cer- 
tainty that another person will hold the same attitude toward progress. Pro- 
fessor Cooley takes the position that it cannot be defined in any final sense, 
since progress, like truth, beauty, and right, has “an outlook on the infinite.” 
This phrase implies that the idea of progress varies from time to time and 
place to place. Its meaning changes as the values of a society change. The 
question of “progress in general” thus becomes a question of a synthetic 
philosophy, or a philosophy of history, or a religious faith. It seems out- 
side the realm of interest of an empirical social science. 

It can be proved beyond a doubt that progress occurs if one avoids the 
moral, or “good” aspect of it and merely says that progress means move- 
ment in a certain direction which is deemed “good” or desirable. It is not 
necessary to assume that any one person or number of persons have done 
anything intentionally to bring about this movement. Usually they have 
not, though in particular instances they may have deliberately tried to 
produce a gadget which they thought would improve present methods— 
and that what is being done is good. Consider that famous Emersonian 
man who invented the better mouse trap. The gentle Emerson must have 
thought it was good to catch mice and that the better trap moved us closer 
to the goal of mouse-extermination. 

If going fast is good, we certainly have progressed since the day when 
men first harnessed the power of steam to drive ships and trains. The 
invention of internal combustion engines to power automobiles and planes 
was another step forward, and today, with the development of atomic 
powered submarines, man is on the verge of a new phase of fast trans- 
portation. Some may say, “No good can come of that; if God had wanted 
us to go faster than three miles an hour, He would have created us that 
way. He did not, and such speeds are contrary to His will and He will 
smite us for it.” Even if God had nothing to do with it, such progress may 


either bring destruction to man, or it can further his development depend- 
ing on its use. 


Charles H. Cooley, Social Process (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1918), from pp. 405-409. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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It should be noted that many people have been alarmed by every marked 
increase in speed. Except for the last hundred years or so, man has been 
a slow-mover and short-lived. Not so long ago, to move fast was immoral ; 
today it is archaic to be slow. Whether it is progress toward the good or 
progress toward extinction, man seems committed to ever-increasing speed. 

Most people seem to be optimistic; they think life is good and is getting 
better; some think it is good, or good enough, so any marked change would 
be bad. Others believe any change would be for the better. Perhaps most 
people think any change in the direction they want would be for the better. 
Cooley’s idea that progress is tentative and is a process rather than an 
attainment seems sound. When we talk about it, our reference should be 
to specified things over limited time and space spans. 

Certainly many things have occurred in man’s long history that have 
changed him and the footstool on which he stands. Most changes have 
been for the good of man, and these have usually been the changes that 
inspire the mind and strengthen the spirit. The same is true of physical 
and biological changes which inspire awe and wonder. Even earthquakes 
which kill thousands of people have a grandeur and shocking majesty. 

I hate war, but I honor the men who have died for what they thought 
were noble causes and I enjoy the poetry and music and painting and 
monuments that have been created in their honor to express our apprecia- 
tion for what we think they have done for us. I suppose this means nothing 
except that I am glad I am alive and have lived. I do not lament too much 
the mistakes I have made, because I have learned from them, nor do I 
lament too much the evil and tragedy in the world, because without them, I 
would not know good from evil, pleasure from pain, joy from sorrow. I 
would have no battles to fight, no sorrows, no sense of significance for 
living and working. 

I must say, however, that all this manifold glory that is in the world, all 
the struggle and achievement that is man’s life, personal and social, does 
not lead me to Mr. Cooley’s conclusion, “. . . back of all this there must 
be a greater Life, high and glorious beyond my imagination, which is 
trying to work itself out through us.” This is a widely held belief which 
I do not hold. However, as Cooley says, “this is in the nature of religion” 
—and that is an individual affair. 
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I cannot accept the view that progress is nothing 
more or other than the growth of intelligent control. 
No doubt this is a large part of it; an enlightened 
and organized public will is, perhaps, our most ur- 
gent need; but, after all, life is more than intelli- 
gence, and a conception that exalts this alone is sure 
to prove inadequate. Progress must be at least as 
many-faceted as the life we already know. Moreover, 
it is one of those ideas, like truth, beauty, and right, 
which have an outlook upon the infinite, and cannot, 
in the nature of the case, be circumscribed by a 
definition. 

The truth is that it is often one of the requisites 
of progress that we trust to the vague, the instinctive, 
the emotional, rather than to what is ascertained and 
intellectual. The spirit takes on form and clarity 
only under the stress of experience: its newer out- 
reachings are bound to be somewhat obscure and 


inarticulate, The young man who does not trust his 
vague intuitions as against the formulated wisdom 
of his elders will do nothing original. 

The opinion sometimes expressed that social sci- 
ence should set forth a definite, tangible criterion of 
progress is also, I think, based on a false conception 
of the matter, derived, perhaps, from mechanical 
theories of evolution. Until man himself is a mech- 
anism the lines of his higher destiny can never be 
precisely foreseen. It is our part to form ideals and 
try to realize them, and these ideals give us a working 
test of progress, but there can be nothing certain or 
final about them. 

The method of our advance is, perhaps, best indi- 
cated by that which great individuals have used in 
the guidance of their own lives. Goethe, for ex- 
ample, trusted to the spontaneous motions of his 
spirit, studying these, however, and preparing for 
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and guiding their expression. Each of his works rep- 
resented one of these motions, and he kept it by him 
for years to work upon when the impulse should re- 
turn. So the collective intelligence must wait upon 
the motions of humanity, striving to anticipate and 
further their higher working, but not presuming to 
impose a formal programme upon them. 

The question whether, after all, the world really 
does progress is not one that can be settled by an 
intellectual demonstration of any kind. It is possible 
to prove that mankind has gained and is gaining in 
material power, in knowledge, and in the extent and 
diversity of social organization; that history shows 
an enlarging perspective and that the thoughts of 
men are, in truth, “broadened with the process of 
the suns”; but it is always possible to deny that these 
changes are progress. We seem to mean by this term 
something additional, a judgment, in fact, that the 
changes, whatever they may be, are on the whole 
good. In other words progress, as commonly under- 
stood, is essentially a moral category, and the ques- 
tion whether it takes place or not is one of moral 
judgment. Nothing of this kind is susceptible of in- 
controvertible demonstration, because the moral 
judgment is not bound by definite intellectual proc- 
esses, nearly the same in all minds, but takes in the 
most obscure and various impulses of human nature. 

Suppose you compare the state of the first white 
settlers in America, narrow and hard, physically, 
mentally, and socially, with the comparatively easy 
and spacious life of their descendants at the present 
time; or contrast the life of a European peasant, 
dwelling in mediaeval ignorance and bondage, with 
that of the same peasant and his family after they 
have emigrated to the United States and come to 
a full share in its intelligence and prosperity. It may 
seem clear to most people that these changes, which 
are like those the world in general has been under- 
going, are for the better; but the matter is quite de- 
batable. The simpler lot of the pioneer and the 
peasant can easily be made to appear desirable, and 
there are, and no doubt always will be, those who 
maintain that we are no better off than we were. 

Development, I should say, can be proved. That 
is, history reveals, beyond question, a process of en- 
largement, diversification, and organization, personal 
amd social, that seems vaguely analogous to the 
growth of plant and animal organisms; but whether 
we are to write our moral indorsement on the back 
of all this is another matter. Is it better to be man 
or the marine animal, “resembling the larvae of ex- 
isting Ascidians,” from which he is believed to have 


descended? In the end it comes down to this: is life 
itself a good thing? We see it waxing and shining all 
about us, and most of us are ready to pronounce that 
it is good; but the pessimist can always say: “To me 
it is an evil thing, and the more of it the worse.” 
And there is no way of convincing him of error. 

In short, the reality of progress is a matter of faith, 
not of demonstration. We find ourselves in the midst 
of an onward movement of which our own spirits 
are a part, and most of us are glad to be in it, and 
to ascribe to it all the good we can conceive or di- 
vine. This seems the brave thing to do, the hopeful, 
animating thing, the only thing that makes life worth 
while, but it is an act rather of faith than of mere 
intelligence. 

I hold, then, that progress, like human life in 
every aspect, is essentially tentative, that we work it 
out as we go along, and always must; that it is a 
process rather than an attainment. The best is for- 
ever indefinable; it’ is growth, renewal, onwardness, 
hope. The higher life seems to be an upward struggle 
toward a good which we can never secure, but of 
which we have glimpses in a hundred forms of love 
and joy. In childhood, music, poetry, in transient 
hours of vision, we know a fuller, richer life of which 
we are a part, but which we can grasp only in this 
dim and flitting way. All history is a reaching out for, 
a slow, partial realization of, such perceptions. The 
thing for us is to believe in the reality of this larger 
life, seen or unseen, to cling to all persons and ac- 
tivities that help to draw us into it, to trust that 
though our individual hold upon it relax with age 
and be lost, yet the great Whole, from which we are 
in some way inseparable, lives on in growing splen- 
dor. J may perish, but We are immortal. 

I look with wonder and reverence upon the great 
spirits of the past and upon the expression of human 
nature in countless forms of art and aspiration. It 
seems to me that back of all this must be a greater 
Life, high and glorious beyond my imagination, which 
is trying to work itself out through us. But this is in 
the nature of religion, and I do not expect to impose 
it upon others by argument. 

As regards the proximate future I see little to 
justify any form of facile optimism, but conceive 
that, though the world does move, it moves slowly, 
and seldom in just the direction we hope. There is 
something rank and groping about human life, like 
the growth of plants in the dark: if you peer intently 
into it you can make out weird shapes, the expression 
of forces as yet inchoate and obscure; but the growth 
is toward the light. 
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Things to Think About 


1. Name all the things the class can think of since 1925 that are the opposite of 
progress. (Regress? Evil? Tragedy?) Is there any agreement about them? 

2. Does this statement give you any feeling of satisfaction or “reason for living” : 
“I may perish, but We are immortal”? 

3. Discuss: “Progress really means ‘The Bigger, the Better.’ ” 

4. If a man is convinced his religion is good, why shouldn’t he try to convert others 
to it? If he doesn’t believe his own religion is good, why doesn’t he inquire about 
other beliefs? 

5. Discuss: “The most profitable, i.e., useful, ‘worthwhile,’ subject for discussion 
is religion.” 


90. Historical Facts and Clues 
Winthrop Sargeant 


Winthrop Sargeant (1903— ) was born in San Francisco, California. He was edu- 
cated as a violinist and composer, and played with the San Francisco and 
New York Symphony Orchestras, and later with the New York Phil- 
harmonic under Toscanini. He played under most prominent conductors 
until 1930 when he quit music for journalism. While his work has been 
mainly music criticism, he has also been the Life editor in charge of the 
Great Religions Series. Since 1955 he has worked exclusively for The New 
Yorker in various capacities. He is the author of Jazz: Hot and Hybrid; 
Geniuses, Goddesses, and People; and Listening to Music. He speaks 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, and is also studying Sanskrit. 

It may seem unusual to choose a book review as a selected reading, 
however, we have had poems, essays, and news stories, so why not a book 
review? Why not any reading that has sociological significance? One of 
the main purposes of this book is to help you form the habit of thinking 
about the social significance of everything you read. The book by Brinton, 
who is an outstanding historian, and the criticism by a reviewer who 
understands the meaning intended by the author, present an interesting 
study. Perhaps you will want to read the book by Brinton. From it you 
may want to read a similar book by Herbert J. Muller, The Uses of the 
Past (Mentor .50¢), and also his Loom of History. 3 

The book by Brinton, as the review indicates, amplifies the ideas we have 
mentioned—the causes of historical (cultural) change as well as the types 
of change. These men are trying to find the meaning of history. Are there 
any trends? Can we predict? Can we make any conclusions about the 
significance of the past as it impinges on the present and thus affects the 
future? Muller’s title, The Loom of History, suggests this type of thinking, 
and so does A History of Western Morals. These writers of history or his- 
toriographers are a far cry from the biography-oriented historians from 


Winthrop Sargeant, “Historical Facts and Clues,” The New Yorker (May 9, 1959), pp. 161-162, 
164-165. Reprinted by permission. 
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Plutarch to Carlyle, especially those who concentrated on stories of great 
political and military leaders. 

These new historians are like Lamprecht, who wrote Kulturgeschichte, 
the story of all man’s social activities. The old historians, those who wrote 
history from documents, sources, chronicles, written records, seldom paid 
much attention to those aspects of culture not closely connected with 
politics, laws, and military affairs. Occasionally, they were forced to touch 
briefly on inventions, geographic factors (though seldom much more than 
to “locate events in time and space,” to tell what happened where and when 
it happened and who did it), a little art, religion, and economics. 

Now this is changed. A modern historian has to be familiar with the 
methods and findings of all the social sciences. He has to use anthropologi- 
cal, archeological, linguistic, and all kinds of psycho-social data. He is no 
longer tied to documents. He may state the facts and make logical in- 
ferences from them, though he must clearly label what is history and 
what is inference and interpretation. He needs to know psychology. 
Literary style is highly desirable, but it does not give him the license 
Gibbon took in The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, which is more 
distinguished for its literary than historical qualities. The modern historian 
comes much closer to Lamprecht’s ideal than Lamprecht himself. All 
phases of the culture are important: family life, play of children, education, 
farming, trade, life of the common people, tools, medicine, folk recreation, 
food, superstitions, costumes, and matters older historians ignored, or 
dealt with only as they were practiced by the upper classes. 

In making morals the central theme of his interpretation of Western 
history, Dr. Brinton may be guilty of semioversimplification, but “mor- 
als” is such an inclusive term that all phases of life have to be discussed. 
He probably gives more attention to the morals of the upper class than a 
culture-historian would think proper. However, it is an interesting book, 
as the review reveals. If you read it, you will find ideas expressed about 
types of social change. You will see threads of similarity running through 
the whole history of Western civilization, i.e., types of behavior that have x 
changed but also remain essentially the same, such as the agonistic, or 
contest pattern. It seems to be stretching it a bit to say the Greek contest 
is revealed or remains active in the strenuous spiritual striving of the 
ascetic pillar-saints—the higher the saint built his pillar, the closer to God 
he was and the more ascetic he was, the more spiritual he became. The 
pattern of the striver, the contender, runs through our society in all its 
phases: make more money than the other fellow, write more books, get 
elected more times—it is not only on the athletic field that men fight and 
bleed and die; they also die from ambition, from worry, stomach ulcers, or 
they drink themselves to death on the ground that they are all “tied up” 
and a good stiff snort helps them to relax. 

This is an interesting thought, viz., that apparently widely different 
social changes may be classified into types, such as the agon-pattern, which 
apply to whatever institutional system is dominant ata given time. 


If one were to classify historians as the beasts of 
heraldry are classified—ranging them from the his- 
torian rampant and salient (Spengler, Toynbee, So- 
rokin, and the other aggressive dramatists of the 
subject) to the historian couchant, the passive chron- 
icler of events—Professor Crane Brinton, of Harvard, 
would occupy the place of the historian regardant, a 


man of steady gaze and detachment, with a prefer- 
ence for plain contemplative analysis rather than for 
the dramatics of destiny and doom. In his latest 
book, “A History of Western Morals” (Harcourt, 
Brace), he describes his position, with an ornitho- 
logical metaphor, as that of a “man watcher.” He is 
a brilliant generalizer, but no sooner has he made a 


generalization than he proceeds to undermine it with 
a cautious qualification. He is the possessor of an 
enormous erudition, which precludes facile con- 
clusions. He believes that moral ideas, both in their 
breach and in their observance, have as much to do 
with history as economics and politics have. In this 
book, he is deeply concerned with the contrast be- 
tween man’s professions of faith and his actual con- 
duct—the gap that separates his ideals and his 
behavior, or, as he puts it, the “ought” vs. the “is” 
of history. He notes that spectacular events (usually 
evil ones) are more interesting and dramatic than 
the unspectacular day-to-day doings and beliefs of 
ordinary human beings, that they therefore tend to 
get recorded, and that history thus tends to become 
distorted. He aims at minimizing such distortions, 
and he seems to have an unwavering faith in man- 
kind’s good intentions. He is not so anxious to cast 
history into a new deterministic mold as he is to find 
out and demonstrate, through numerous facts and 
clues, what men thought and what they did at various 
stages in the development of Western civilization. 
The book is a large and well-documented one, and 
in it Dr. Brinton examines the thought and deeds of 
everybody from the ancient Hebrews down to the 
contemporary Russians, viewing moral ideas from 
within the context of the societies that held them, as 
well as from the perspective of the historian of today. 
Though he comes to no very astonishing conclusions 
(his final chapter is entitled “Conclusion: In Which 
Nothing Is Concluded”), the lucidity and persua- 
siveness of his style and his eminent common sense 
give his writing a quality of quiet drama that needs 
no thundering, all-encompassing thesis to make its 
point. In fact, Dr. Brinton’s urbanity and modesty 
in avoiding rigid notions about man’s fate make the 
book all the more convincing, since, as everybody 
knows, reality is a complex phenomenon, not easily 
forced into general formulas. In the process of his 
analysis, a good many standard historical stereotypes 
go out the window. The law-loving Jew, the Apol-. 
lonian Greek, the licentious Roman, the pious con- 
formist of the Middle Ages, the great aesthete of the 
Renaissance, the rigid Puritan, and the competitive 
American, among other stereotypes, are shown to be 
oversimplifications. They have doubtless existed as 
individuals; they are by no means typical. In fact, 
their opposites may often be said to have been re- 
sponsible for the hidden but steady course of moral 
attitudes and practical deeds. The Jews had their ad- 
vocates of violence, the Greeks their devotees of 
Dionysus and Demeter, who acted like Holy Rollers, 
the Romans their noblehearted Stoics, the Middle 
Ages their fervent nonconformists, and the Renais- 
sance its disorderly assassins and philistines. The 
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Puritans were not puritanical in the sense that the 
nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries applied to 
the word. Nor are Americans the universally com- 
petitive tribe they are often thought to be. Somewhere 
in the middle—between the stereotype and its op- 
posite—is where Dr. Brinton finds the morally con- 
scious, if occasionally erring, man who really makes 
history in the moral realm. Minimal Stoicism was 
probably pretty close to being the religion of the 
average Roman, even during the decline of the Em- 
pire; minimal Puritanism is close to having been the 
religious ideal of democratic society since the seven- 
teenth century. Christianity, at bottem a syncretistic 
faith derived from Judaic, Greek, Mithraic, and 
Stoic beliefs, has taken various forms at various 
times, and is only one element in the complex of 
Western moral behavior. Pitted against it is the 
constant factor that the Greeks called the “agon”— 
the supporting competition for prizes—and the 
agon has permeated Christianity itself in the hands 
of such virtuosos of the spirit as St. Simeon Stylites. 
“Western man,” Dr. Brinton points out, “has always 
been a contender.” 

To follow his close and encyclopedic analysis of 
Western ethical thought and actual behavior is be- 
yond the scope of a review. The constants stand out: 
the Christian ideal of cooperation on the one hand 
and, on the other, the competitive drive of the agon, 
which is traced from the Greek warrior, through the 
intermediate stages of the Christian saint, the medi- 
eval knight, and the artist-hero of the Renaissance, 
down to the Prussian Junker (“one of the last of the 
old lions . .. a believer in the order of rank in 
which his birth had placed him on top”) and the 
modern social reformer, scientist, and businessman. 
Being a historian, Dr. Brinton necessarily uses the 
words “good” and “evil” in a relative sense, defining 
them simply as the “morally desirable” and the 
“morally undesirable’—a definition that will strike 
the philosopher and the theologian as being close to 
tautology. He regards figures like Caligula and the 
Marquis de Sade as evil men. But he points out that 
the Greeks did not consider pederasty an evil, though 
the Jews did, and that the Crusaders did not regard 
courtly love—with its basis of wholesale cuckoldry— 
as an evil, either. Dr. Brinton sees both these phe- 
nomena as curious deviations from Western ethical 
tradition, but points out that in their idealized aspects 
—the love of the Greek warrior for his young appren- 
tice, and the devotion of the Crusader to his lady 
love—they had a civilizing effect on the manners of 
their time. And as he works his way to the seven- 
teenth-century Puritans, it is obvious that he accepts 
continence and the control of passion, both in sex 
and in violence, as virtues, within his definition. He 
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insists on the fact that a great many men in every era 
have preached, and even practiced, the taming of 
excessive passion for the good of themselves and so- 
ciety. He also doubts whether a Kinsey report on the 
sexual behavior of the Western male of 600 B.C. 
would differ greatly from the one issued in America 
a few years ago. The Reformation and the Puritan 
revolution of the seventeenth century brought the 
moral weight of the individual conscience to bear on 
the common man as well as on the aristocrat, laying 
the foundation for the modern nation-state, which 
since the Enlightenment has constituted a sort of 
secular church, with democracy as its religion. The 
abolition of slavery, though it may have had economic 
and political causes, was basically a moral triumph 
of this religion. Nations as well as individuals, Dr. 
Brinton observes, have come to have consciences, as 
Public remorse over Hitler and Hiroshima has shown. 
Man still sticks to his ideal of the “ought,” even 
though he may break the rules from time to time, 
and he sticks to this ideal out of a traditional sense of 
religious values. “A society without religion,” Dr. 
Brinton notes, “is as unthinkable as a society without 
human beings,” and though our professed religious 
beliefs may be diverse, or even nonexistent, there 
remains in nearly all of us a tacit faith that some 
things are good and others bad. The great moral evil 
of our time, he believes, is war, and it is toward the 
hope of suppressing the evil that the minds of good, 
moral men are today directed. 

Dr. Brinton dismisses the prophets of decline with 
considerable emphasis, speaking of “the pitfalls of 
Toynbeean comparison” and insisting that “in spite 
of Toynbee, Sorokin, and all the rest, [Western] so- 
ciety does not feel old and tired.” The anxiety of the 
age—the expectation of catastrophe—is something 
felt only by intellectuals, he maintains; the mass of 
humanity is moving forward with hope. Even Com- 
munism is merely one of the last great sects spawned 


Things to Think About 


1. How many other types of behavi 
pattern, that have a history fro 


by the Enlightenment—“the most successful heresy 
of orthodox Western democracy,” he calls it. There 
is a strain of Puritanism in it, as well as a strain of 
Victorian social Darwinism; despite its professed 
atheism, it has a God in dialectical materialism and 
a vision of the Second Coming in the classless society. 
This vision, Dr. Brinton thinks, is doomed to failure 
and a consequent process of reappraisal. Ultimately, 
he believes, the heresy of Communism will be re- 
absorbed into the orthodoxy of the nation-state. 

Despite his objectivity, Dr. Brinton is to some ex- 
tent a child of the Enlightenment, and his faith in 
the essential goodness and reasonableness of man— 
in man as a “moral animal”—will strike some readers 
as being not very far removed from Jean Jacques 
Rousseau’s. He is, in short, neither a utopian nor a 
believer in inevitable ruin but, rather, a cautious op- 
timist. In a passage of the book dealing with the 
problem of moral progress, he sums up his view of 
modern morals with characteristic qualifications and 
with something close to an apology: “The record 
is spotty. It does show over the last two centuries 
in the West at least a decrease in the violence and 
uncertainties of daily living in time of peace; it does 
show over the centuries a widening of the social areas 
within which a good life—a life not just of struggle 
to keep alive—is possible; it does show, in spite of 
the horrors that we all know, a slowly and imper- 
fectly extended concept of the dignity of man; it does 
show the abolition of slavery and many another hu- 
manitarian reform in consonance with the ethical 
tradition of the West; it does show—and this is most 
important—at least no wide abandonment of the 
moral struggle and, for the West as a whole, no in- 
dubitable signs of moral and civic degeneration. We 
seem, in sum, not much better and not much worse, 
morally, than the Jewish and Greek founders of our 
moral tradition. A dull conclusion? Perhaps, but 
Suppose it happens to be a true one?” 


or can you find in our culture, besides the agon- 
m Greek-Hebrew-Roman times to the present? 


Try love, business, horses, bow-and-arrow, fortune-telling, and any others 
you can think of. Compare the changes from ancient, to late Roman, to feu- 
dalism, to the dynastic period, to the nineteenth century, to the present. 

2. Try this way of looking at Western Civilization : “Utilitarian activities that lose 
their utility survive as recreational patterns.” Find some examples. 

3. How many things (acts, ways of thinking, art, etc.) can you think of that were 
“moral” in 1850 which are “immoral” today in the United States and vice versa? 

4. Discuss Brinton’s idea that we are about the same, morally, as the Greek and 
Jewish founders of our moral tradition. 

5. Is there evidence that the Puritans were not so “puritanic” as most people 
think they were. (See Calhoun’s Social History of the American Family.) 


Section 27 
World Organization 


91. Our Ten Contributions to 
Civilization 
Agar M. Schlesinger 


Arthur Meier Schlesinger (1888- ) was born in Xenia, Ohio. He received his 
A.B. from Ohio State University in 1910; M.A., Columbia, 1911; and Ph.D., 
1917. After completing his studies, he taught at Ohio State, Iowa State, 
and has been at Harvard since 1924. He has been awarded many honorary 
degrees and prizes. A prolific writer of articles and books, he has written: 
Political and Social Growth of the American People, (3rd ed. 1941) ; Rise 
of the City (1938) ; The American Reformers (1950) ; The New Deal in 
Action (1933-87) ; The Rise of Modern America, 1865-1951 (1951). | 

If we look back to man’s beginnings a million years or more ago, we can 
see two great historical movements. First, it is certain that man gradually 
moved out of the area where he originated until all habitable places were 
occupied. Distances were great and travel was slow and dangerous. Though 
he “multiplied and replenished the earth,” he was also isolated from his 
brothers. Separation, inbreeding, modification of languages, worship of 
new and strange gods, invention of tools, and the elaboration of ritual, 
customs, moral and esthetic ideas resulted in biological and cultural differ- 
ences which made it impossible for man to treat other men as brothers. 
“Stranger” and “foreigner” are synonyms; they are queer, dangerous, 
and not to be trusted. All non-Greeks were barbarians. Most primitive 
people know they descended directly from the gods; their name usually 
means “the real people”; the names of other peoples are derogatory and 
indicate basic inferiority and evil intent. This period of man’s history 
can be called the era of dispersion, differentiation, and cultural isolation. 

The second movement can be called the period of integration and uni- 
fication. It cannot be dated, except to say it began not more than five or 
ten thousand years ago, one half of one per cent, or one per cent, of man’s 
history. Five thousand years ago takes us back to the dawning empires 
of Egypt and Babylon, but they were limited and unstable. However, 
there was some mixing and fusing of adjacent peoples. Progress has been 
steady and gradually accelerative, until by 1450-1500 (printing press and 
geographic discovery), it tookwa sudden upward spurt. The last five hun- 
dred years has done more to unify mankind than all the preceding forty- 


Arthur M. Schlesinger, “Our Ten Contributions to Civilization,” The Atlantic Monthly (March, 
1959), pp. 65-69. Reprinted by permission. 
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five hundred years. The forces of fusion have gathered such momentum in 
the last five hundred years, five one hundredths of one per cent of man’s 
time on earth, that one may confidently say the Age of Cultural Fusion 
has dawned. Barring cosmic or man-made catastrophe, the next five hun- 
dred years may fuse all men into one cultural unit, if not one kindred and 
one tongue. Another thousand years might make him biologically and 
culturally into one kindred and one tongue. 

This means we may achieve a world organization that will assure peace 
and prosperity to all people everywhere. Racial differences will disappear 
into the bottomless depths of the world gene pool, thus assuring new 
genetic combinations and variations that may release creative abilities we 
cannot now imagine. War and violence, except for the depredations of 
madmen, most of whom will be cured rather than killed, will be abolished 
by a world government which will allow as much autonomy to local politi- 
cal units as the welfare and freedom of others will permit. The health 
problems of mankind can be solved only by a world health organization. 
Men cannot long survive unless they are willing to limit world population 
to some reasonable figure, probably three billion or less. 

This is the wave of the future, the destiny of man. Such a world would 
produce more freedom, more joy, less fear, sickness, and death, more 
spontaneity and creativity in all fields, more wealth for less work, more 
adventure, more love, more beauty, more satisfaction for all his basic 
needs, than man ever has imagined in his most Utopian dreams. 

So we have the Periods of Man: the Age of Diffusion, Confusion, Con- 
flict, Scarcity, Cruelty, Fear, and Death; and the Age of Fusion, Intelli- 
gence, Co-operation, Abundance, Kindness, Courage, and Life. We are in 
the beginning of this new age. The years ahead almost certainly will bring 
forth many events of which men will say: 

Bliss it was in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 

So it is worthwhile to consider what we have contributed to this cumu- 
lative pool of human experience. Of course, we have received more than 
we have given. The seeds of all ten items Mr. Schlesinger discusses were 


and the pursuit of happiness serves as our guide and goal. 
Be proud of being good citizens of the Great Republic of North America 
and be dedicated to becoming good citizens of the emerging Republic of 


Since the United States has now become the leader 


of the free world, our allies are asking, and we our- 


The right of revolution 


selves should be asking, what this portends for the 
future of civilization. The key to the answer, I sug- 
gest, lies in what I venture to call America’s seminal 


contributions of the past. In my view there have been 
at least ten. 


First and foremost stands the concept of the in- 
herent and universal right of revolution proclaimed in 
the Declaration of Independence: the doctrine that 
“all men are created equal” possessing “unalienable 
rights” to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 


with the corollary that governments derive “their 
just powers from the consent of the governed” and 
that therefore the people have the right to supplant 
a government “destructive of these ends” with one 
which they believe “most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” True, the history of England pro- 
vided precedents for the men of 1776, and the Age of 
Enlightenment supplied intellectual support; but the 
flaming pronouncement, followed by its vindication 
on the battlefield, made the doctrine ever afterward 
an irrepressible agency in “the course of human 
events.” 

Europe was the first to respond. In 1789 occurred 
the great French Revolution, the forerunner of two 
later ones of the French people during the nineteenth 
century; and neighboring countries were not slow to 
follow. A series of revolts, centering in 1830 and 
1848, drove the Turks from Greece, overturned or 
strove to overturn illiberal governments through 
most of the rest of the Continent, and hastened 
political reforms in other lands to forestall popular 
upheavals. 

These convulsions all had their internal causes, but 
in every instance the leaders derived inspiration from 
America’s achievement of popular rule as well as 
from its freely expressed interest in their similar aspi- 
rations. Presidents, Congresses, and civic gatherings 
applauded the uprisings, and American volunteers 
actually fought in the Greek war of liberation. After 
Russia helped Austria to suppress the Hungarian re- 
bellion, a United States warship late in 1851 brought 
the Magyar patriot Kossuth to this country, where 
he received the honors of an American hero. The 
citizens of Springfield, Illinois, for example, rallied 
to his cause in words which have a fresh and poignant 
significance for us today. Affirming “the right of any 
people . . . to throw off . . . their existing form of 
government, and to establish such other in its stead 
as they may choose,” they condemned the “interfer- 
ence of Russia in the Hungarian struggle” as “illegal 
and unwarrantable” and asserted that “to have re- 
sisted Russia . . . would have been no violation of our 
own cherished principles . . . but, on the contrary, 
would be ever meritorious, in us, or any independent 
nation.” Abraham Lincoln, then in private life, was 
one of the authors of the resolutions. 

The doctrine of revolution, however, had still 
broader implications. The European eruptions in 
most instances sought merely to replace domestic 
regimes; the American revolt, to cast off a distant 
yoke. It was the first of the great colonial insurrections, 
an example all the more potent because Washing- 
ton’s ill-trained soldiers defeated the mightiest nation 
in the world. The Spanish dependencies to the south 
took heed and early in the nineteenth century won 
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their freedom. Then, oddly enough, came a setback 
to the trend as a large part of Asia and Africa and 
many islands of the Pacific fell under sway of Old 
World Powers. And after a time even the United 
States, forgetful of its own once colonial status, 
followed suit. 

But in the twentieth century the two world wars 
radically changed the situation, recalling the United 
States to its historic heritage, crippling the military 
strength of the European imperialistic countries, and 
awakening subject peoples everywhere to their right 
of self-determination. America led the way by re- 
linquishing its Caribbean protectorates and granting 
independence to the Philippines, and soon the Old 
World governments fell into line, some voluntarily 
to anticipate the inevitable, as in the case of England, 
and others because they were unable to quell native 
rebellions, as in the cases of France and Holland. 

Although more than a century and a half has 
elapsed since America proclaimed the right of revolu- 
tion, these events of our own day evidence its con- 
tinuing vitality. Lest I be accused of claiming too 
much for a precedent so far in the past, consider the 
words of President Sukarno of Indonesia three and 
a half years ago in his address of welcome to the 
Bandung Conference. This Asian-African gathering, 
the first of its kind in history, brought together dele- 
gates from twenty-nine nations, most of them newly 
free. “The battle against colonialism,” Sukarno de- 
clared, 
`.. . has been a long one, and do you know that today 

is a famous anniversary in that battle? On the eighteenth 

day of April, one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 
five, just on hundred and eighty years ago, Paul Revere 
rode at midnight through the New England countryside, 
warning of the approach of British troops and of the 
opening of the American War of Independence, the first 
successful anticolonial war in history. About this midnight 
ride the poet Longefellow wrote: 

A cry of defiance and not of fear. 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo for evermore. . . - 

Yes [he concluded], it shall echo for evermore . . - until 

we can survey this our own world, and can say that 

colonialism is dead. 


The principle of federalism 


Because of the difficulties experienced under the 
Articles of Confederation, the Constitution of 1787 
established a partnership of self-governing common- 
wealths with an over-all elective government powerful 
enough to protect and promote their joint concerns 
and—what was no less important—with a provision 
for admitting later states on a plane of full equality. 
This was something new in history; Tocqueville called 
it “a great discovery in modern political science,” for 
no other people had ever devised a federal structure 
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over so large an area or with a central government 
chosen by popular vote or on such generous terms 
for future members. It offered mankind a key to the 
age-old problem of reconciling legitimate local in- 
terests with the general good. 

Mexico, Argentina, and other Latin American 
countries adopted variants of the plan, and so did 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. Britain applied it 
to two of its largest colonies, Canada and Austrialia, 
and in the twentieth century recast most of its em- 
pire into a Commonwealth of Nations on the same 
basis. More dramatically, the principle caused men 
to conceive of some sort of federation of the world, 
first in the League of Nations and then in the United 
Nations, both sponsored by American Presidents; 
and in the not too distant future it promises to bring 
about a United States of Western Europe. 


The consent of the governed 


Neither the doctrine of revolution nor the principle 
of federalism necessarily ensured that the government 
so established would rest on the consent of the gov- 
erned. This was an entirely different matter, as the 
history of Latin American distatorships as well as 
that of other nations proves. But, as we have seen, it 
was a basic tenet of the founders of the United States 
and may well be regarded as America’s third contri- 
bution to humanity. 

The framers of the Constitution spurned European 
tradition by rejecting a monarchy, a nobility, or a 
hereditary legislative chamber, placing their trust 
in a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, one which should rule by counting 
heads instead of breaking them. Starting with a some- 
what limited number of voters but in better propor- 
tion than in any other country, the suffrage was 
breadened generation by generation until it came 
to include all adults of both sexes; and at every 
point America set the pace for the Old World. The 
underlying philosophy was not that the common man 
is all-wise, but only that he can govern himself better 
than anyone else can do it for him. 


The status of women 


Women played a man’s part as well as a woman’s 
in taming the wilderness, and until very recently, 
moreover, they were fewer in number than the op- 
pasite sex and hence commanded a high scarity 
value. From early times foreign observers marveled 
at the unusual educational opportunities open to 
them, their immunity from molestation when travel- 
ing alone, their freedom to go out of the home to 
agitate for temperance, antislavery, and other re- 
forms. “From the captain of a western steamboat 
to the roughest miner in California,” wrote one 


visitor, “from north, south, east, and west, we hear 
but one voice. Women are to be protected, respected, 
supported, and petted.” 

The organized feminist movement arose earlier in 
the United States than in any other nation not be- 
cause American women enjoyed so few privileges but 
because they had so many that they demanded more 
—in short, all those exercised by their husbands and 
brothers, including that of suffrage. The famous 
women’s rights convention at Seneca Falls, New 
York, in 1848, the first in the history of the world, 
turned the Declaration of Independence to account 
by proclaiming “all men and women are created 
equal” with the same unalienable rights to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” It took the 
women many years to achieve that goal, but in time 
they succeeded, and every victory spurred their sisters 
in other lands to similar endeavors. 


The melting pot 

A fifth contribution of the United States has been 
the fusing of many different nationalities in a single 
society. America has been in the best sense of the 
term a melting pot, every ingredient adding its par- 
ticular element of strength. The constant infusion 
of new blood has enriched our cultural life, speeded 
our material growth, and produced some of our ablest 
statesmen. Over 17 million immigrants arrived in 
the single period from the Civil War to World War 
I—more than America’s total population in 1840— 
and today English and Scottish blood, the principal 
strain in colonial times, constitutes considerably less 
than half the whole. 

Many other peoples, it is true, are also of mixed 
origin; but the American achievement stands alone 
in the scale, thoroughness, and rapidity of the process 
and, above all, in the fact that it has been the out- 
come not of forcible incorporation but of peaceful 
absorption. Significantly, the very nationalties which 
had habitaully warred with one another in the Old 
World have lived together in harmony in the New. 
America has demonstrated for everyone with eyes to 
see that those things which unite peoples are greater 
than those which divide them, that war is not the 
inevitable fate of mankind. 

Our most tragic failure has involved our Negro 
citizens, now a tenth of our number. Taken forcibly 
from Africa, trammeled in slavery for two and a 
half centuries, denied their constitutional rights after 
emancipation in the states where most of them lived, 
this ill-used race has been a standing reproach to our 
professions of democracy and has enabled Commu- 
nist spokesmen as well as other foreign critics to im- 
pugn the very principle of human equality on which 
the republic was founded. Nevertheless, even these 


injured people have not been unwilling Americans, as 
the Irish before winning their freedom were un- 
willing Britons: they have only been unwilling to 
be half-way Americans or second-class citizens. Hence 
they have unhesitatingly rejected the blandishments 
of Soviet propaganda. Fortunately they can now at 
long last look forward to the final rectification of the 
wrongs they have so patiently endured. 


Freedom of worship 


The recognition that the relations between man 
and his Creator are a private affair into which the 
government must not intrude contravened the age- 
long European practice of uniting church and state 
and imposing harsh restrictions on dissenters. The 
American system was a legacy of colonial times, 
when the theological motive for settlement was in- 
tense and the multiplicity of denominations suggested 
the need for mutual forbearance. Rhode Island, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania in the persons of Roger 
Williams, Lord Baltimore, and William Penn set 
the pattern to which the Bill of Rights of the federal 
Constitution gave nationwide sanction. Religion by 
choice was thé natural counterpart of government by 
consent, and, contrary to Old World belief, the 
separation of church and state did not in fact weaken 
either but strengthened both. 


The public school 


The principle of government by consent made it 
imperative that the people be literate and well in- 
formed if they were to vote intelligently. To ensure 
this essential condition, statesmen agreed that society 
must at its own initiative and expense supply the 
means of schooling. This, too, broke drastically with 
the Old World concept that education should be a 
privately financed undertaking for the upper classes, 
the rank and file supposedly having little need for 
any in what was deemed to be their permanently 
inferior station. 

New England inaugurated the practice in colonial 
days; then, with the swift extension of the franchise 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, it was 
adopted throughout the North and later in the 
South. Free public education thus became the article 
of American faith it has continued to be ever since. 
From the United States the plan spread in modified 
form around the world. Japan, for example, in 1872 
made it the cornerstone of its program of moderniza- 
tion. Probably America has conferred no greater 
boon to mankind, for popular education is the seed- 
bed of virtually all other human aspirations. 


Voluntary giving 


Foreigners have always criticized the American for 
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his pursuit of the almighty dollar, but have seldom 
gone on to note that he has in unparalleled degree 
returned the fruits of his labors to society. If he has 
been hardheaded about making money, he has, so to 
speak, been softhearted about spending it. This con- 
stitutes the American version of the Old World con- 
cept of noblesse oblige carried to a point the Old 
World has never approached. Even long before 
Carnegie and Rockefeller amassed their colossal 
fortunes, men and women of modest means gave 
freely to schools, churches, foreign missions, colleges, 
hospitals, charities, and other projects for social 
betterment. 

In the twentieth century this same concern has 
led men of wealth to set up some four thousand 
philanthropic foundations staffed with experts to 
administer the funds with maximum usefulness and 
for nearly every conceivable object of human benefit. 
Their programs, exceeding all earlier bounds, include 
the control of epidemic diseases and far-reaching re- 
searches in the natural and social sciences. Even so, 
the lion’s share of the more than 6.5 billion dollars 
devoted to altruistic purposes last year still derived 
from other than foundation sources. 

And, increasingly, Americans have extended their 
beneficence to foreign peoples. Over a century ago 
popular subscriptions helped relieve Irish suffering 
during the terrible potato famines of the 1840s and 
later aided with equal generosity the victims of nat- 
ural catastrophes in other lands. And, besides the 
work of the Red Cross in peace and war, the great 
foundations have in our own day improved health, 
educational, and agricultural conditions in many 
countries. In the same tradition the private organiza- 
tion known as CARE has, since World War II, 
channeled gifts of food, clothing, medicine, and the 
like to the needy of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Thanks to this ingrained trait of the na- 
tional character, the government found it easy to 
mobilize our people behind the Marshall Plan, a 
costly tax-supported program for repairing the war- 
stricken economies of Western Europe. Though 
these official undertakings were in part designated to 
halt the spread of Communism, they arose from 
deeper springs of human compassion and have no 
parallel in history. 


Technology 

Mechanical ingenuity, or what today is called 
technological know-how, contrary to common belief 
is by no means a late development. From the mid- 
eighteenth century on, the people, confronted with 
a chronic shortage of labor and the problems arising 
from formidable distances and poor communications, 
devised means to overcome these handicaps as well 
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as to ameliorate other conditions of life. The record 
is truly remarkable, Before the end of the nineteenth 
century Benjamin Franklin, Eli Whitney, and their 
successors produced such epochal inventions as the 
lightning rod, the cotton gin, the steamboat, the 
metal plow, the harvester, vulcanized rubber, the 
sewing machine, the telegraph, the telephone, and 
the electric light, among others. In still other in- 
stances they greatly improved on what had come 
to them from abroad. 

The upshot was not only to transform American 
life but that of peoples everywhere. President Truman 
therefore was not occupying wholly new ground 
when in 1949 he proposed his Point Four Program 
to make “the benefits of our scientific advances and 
industrial progress available for the improvement and 
growth of underdeveloped areas” and thus “help 
them realize their aspirations for a better life.” Under 
this program the United States has sent experts in 
industry, engineering, and agriculture to many lands; 
built roads and bridges in Iran, irrigation works in 
India, and fertilizer plants in Korea; and endeavored 
in countless other ways to remove the obstacles that 
have barred less enterprising countries from the 
advantages of modern civilization. Just as the gov- 
ernment has made our philanthropic impulse a vital 
instrument of foreign policy, so also it has done with 
our technological skill. 


Evolutionary progress 


The United States is often considered a young 
nation, but in fact it is next to the oldest continuous 
government in the world. The reason is that the 
spirit of its people has always been empirical and 
pragmatic, dedicated to equalitarian ends but willing 
to realize them by flexible means. In the European 
sense of the term, America’s major political parties 
are not parties at all, because they do not divide over 
basic ideologies. Neither wishes to overturn or replace 
the existing political and economic order; they merely 
desire to alter it at slower or faster rates of speed. 

One of our proudest achievements has been the 
creation of a system of controlled capitalism that 
yields the highest living standards on earth and has 
made possible a society as nearly classless as man 
has ever known. The profit system as it has developed 
in America is a multiprofit system, sharing its benefits 
with all segments of society: capital, labor, and the 
consuming masses, Yet even this was not due to a 
preconceived blueprint; it too was the result of trial 
and error. Unprincipled businessmen had first to be 
brought to heel by government restraints and the 


growing power of organized labor before they came 
to learn that they must serve the general good in 
pursuing their selfish interests. Now labor is feeling 
the restraint. 

Even our creed of democracy is no fixed and im- 
mutable dogma. Thus the statesmen of the early 
republic, though they ,were stalwart champions of 
private enterprise, chose to make the post office a 
government monopoly and to confide the schools to 
public ownership. Since then, by fits and starts, and 
most recently under the New Deal, the United States 
has taken on many of the characteristics of a welfare 
state. This has occurred, however, not under the 
banner of socialism or of any other “ism,” but simply 
because the Americans hold with Lincoln that “the 
legitimate object of government is to do for a com- 
munity of people whatever they need to have done 
but cannot do at all, or cannot do so well for them- 
selves, in their separate and individual capacities.” 

Viewed as a whole, the contributions of America 
to civilization will be seen to have been for the most 
part in the nature of methods or processes. They have 
aimed to release men from political and religious 
disabilities, from ignorance and poverty, from back- 
breaking toil. They have struck at the fetters which 
from time immemorial the Old World fastened on 
human beings. They have opened the doors of op- 
portunity for the many while still assuring them to 
the few, in the belief that everyone should have an 
equal chance to be as unequal as he can without 
denying the same right to others, In brief, they have 
sought to substitute fluidity for rigid class distinctions 
as the vital principle of social well-being. And the 
consequence has been a general leveling of society 
upward instead of downward. 

But what of the future? I recall what a thoughtful 
Hollander said to me a few years after World War II. 
Observing that Europe’s age of greatness was now 
over and that Americans must henceforth take the 
lead in the advancement of civilization, he wondered 
whether they would be equal to the task. Plainly he 
had grave doubts, for like most foreigners he thought 
of us as having been only beneficiaries of the bounty 
of the Old World without making any creative re- 
turns in kind. But for an American historian the 
answer is clear. The true measure of our past contri- 
butions lies in the very fact that they have become so 
woven into the life of mankind that my Dutch friend 
was unaware of them. If we can only preserve our 
free institutions and our faith in the untrammeled 
human spirit, we shall triumphantly meet the chal- 
lenge now before us, 
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Things to Think About 


ie 


2. 
3. 


Are there any items in Schlesinger’s list that you question? Why? Any that 
you think should be added? If so, defend your position. 

Does the idea of the fusion of all races into One Race shock you? 

Is it any more difficult to be a loyal citizen of the United Nations and also of 
the United States than it is to be a good citizen of the United States and your 
own state? What is necessary for such dual allegiances? How many different 
social organizations are you equally loyal to? 


. What things have we done as a nation (since 1789) of which you disapprove? 


Name ten in order of seriousness and tell why for each. 


. Do you think an effective world government is possible? Desirable? Inevitable? 


Tell why, for each. 


92. Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights 


On December 10, 1948 the General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted and proclaimed the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
full text of which appears on the following pages. The Assembly then 
called upon all Member countries to publicize the text of the Declaration 
and “to cause it to be disseminated, displayed, read and expounded prin- 
cipally in schools and other educational institutions, without distinction 
based on the political status of countries or territories.” This is the intro- 
duction to a pamphlet of the United Nations Department of Public Informa- 
tion issued in 1949. 

If the United Nations endures, abolishes war, and brings law and order 
throughout the world, this document will be as significant as the Magna 
Carta and the Declaration of Independence. It will, in fact, surpass them 
because it will be honored by men everywhere. It is apparent that if the 
United Nations is to survive, and if world government is to become a 
reality, two basic goals must be realized. 

First, all nations must become economically independent. Each nation 
must surrender some of its sovereignty to insure solvency for the United 
Nations. For example, canals connecting international waters such as 
Panama, Suez, Kiel, Corinth, Dardanelles, and the St. Lawrence Water- 
way could be ceded to the UN, with revenues received from commerce 
through the passageways marked for the UN. In addition, a small tax on 
commodities traded among member nations would provide further income. 

Second, the United Nations must be given authority to establish a per- 
manent police force. Once established, this force would carry out a dis- 
armament program. All military forces of the member nations would be 
abolished and supplanted by domestic police forces. All destructive weap- 
ons would be prohibited to member nations, and UN inspection throughout 
the world would soon become an accepted routine. Before long, the fear of 
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war would be as unthinkable as war between Ohio and Indiana, or Canada 
and the United States. War would become an unacceptable means of solving 
the inevitable quarrels among groups or nations. It would become as an- 
achronous as human sacrifice to the gods, cannibalism, and slavery. The 
UN would be entrusted with the necessary weapons and moral power to 
prevent quarrels among nations from erupting into an aggressive war. 
Disputes would be adjudicated by orderly procedures. The UN would 
become the spokesman and symbol of all nations. 

With the security gained from the elimination of war, numerous op- 
portunities to promote health, education, science, and the welfare of men 
would be possible. Free trade and free travel between nations could be 
promoted; an international monetary system, including uniform postal 
facilities would be possible; uniform crime controls would halt the traffic 
in illegal activities; uniform regulations for the safety and efficiency of 
aerial travel and communication would become a reality; modern brigand- 
age in expropriating investments of other nations during disputes would 
be halted. For the first time in human history, men would experience 
the moral force of the universal brotherhood of man. 

Now let us turn to what may become the most important inspirational 


document ever produced by the collective human mind. 


Universal declaration of human rights 
Preamble 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dignity and 
of the equal and inalienable rights of all members 
of the human family is the foundation of freedom, 
justice and peace in the world, 

Whereas disregard and contempt for human rights 
have resulted in barbarous acts which have outraged 
the conscience of mankind, and the advent of a world 
in which human beings shall enjoy freedom of speech 
and belief and freedom from fear and want has been 
proclaimed as the highest aspiration of the common 
peopie, 

Whereas it is essential, if man is not to be com- 
pelled to have recourse, as a last resort, to rebellion 
against tyranny and oppression, that human rights 
should be protected by the rule of law, 

Whereas it is essential to promote the development 
of friendly relations among nations, 

Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have 
in the Charter reaffirmed their faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men and women 
and have determined to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom, 

Whereas Member States have pledged themselves 
to achieve, in co-operation with the United Nations, 
the promotion of universal respect for and observance 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms, 

Whereas a common understanding of these rights 
and freedoms is of the greatest importance for the 


full realisation of this pledge, now therefore, THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY proclaims: 

This Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
as a common standard of achievement for all peoples 
and all nations, to the end that every individual and 
every organ of society, keeping this Declaration con- 
stantly in mind, shall strive by teaching and educa- 
tion to promote respect for these rights and freedoms 
and by progressive measures, national and inter- 
national, to secure their universal and effective rec- 
ognition and observance, both among the peoples of 
Member States themselves and among the peoples 
of territories under their jurisdiction. 

Article 1. All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed with 
reason and conscience and should act towards one 
another in a spirit of brotherhood. 

Article 2. (1) Everyone is entitled to all the rights 
and freedoms set forth in this Declaration, without 
distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national 
or social origin, property, birth or other status. 

(2) Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on 
the basis of the political, jurisdictional or inter- 
national status of the country or territory to which 
a person belongs, whether this territory be an in- 
dependent, trust, non-self-governing territory, or 
under any other limitation of sovereignty. 

Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, liberty 
and the security of person. 

Article 4. No one shall be held in slavery or servi- 
tude; slavery and the slave trade shall be prohibited 
in all their forms. 


Article 5. No one shall be subjected to torture or 
to cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment or punish- 
ment. 

Article 6. Everyone has the right to recognition 
everywhere as a person before the law. 

Article 7. All are equal before the law and are 
entitled without any discrimination to equal pro- 
tection of the law. All are entitled to equal protection 
against any discrimination in violation of this Dec- 
laration and against any incitement to such discrimi- 
nation. 

Article 8. Everyone has the right to an effective 
remedy by the competent national tribunals for acts 
violating the fundamental rights granted him by the 
constitution or by law. 

Article 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
arrest, detention or exile. 

Article 10. Everyone is entitled in full equality to 
a fair and public hearing by an independent and 
impartial tribunal, in the determination of his rights 
and obligations and of any criminal charge against 
him. 

Article 11. (1) Everyone charged with a penal of- 
fence has the right to be presumed innocent until 
proved guilty according to law in a public trial at 
which he has had all the guarantees necessary for 
his defence. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any penal of- 
fence on account of any act or omission which did 
not constitute a penal offence, under national or 
international law, at the time when it was committed. 
Nor shall a heavier penalty be imposed than the one 
that was applicable at the time the penal offence was 
committed. 

Article 12. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary 
interference with his privacy, family, home or cor- 
respondence, nor to attacks upon his honour and 
reputation. Everyone has the right to the protection 
of the law against such interference or attacks. 

Article 13, (1) Everyone has the right to freedom 
of movement and residence within the borders of 
each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any country, 
including his own, and to return to his country. 

Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to seek and 
enjoy in other countries asylum from persecution. 

(2) This right may not be invoked in the case of 
prosecutions genuinely arising from non-political 
crimes or from acts contrary to the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 

Article 15. (1) Everyone has the right to a nation- 
ality. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
nationality nor denied the right to change his nation- 
ality. 
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Article 16. (1) Men and women of full age. with- 
out any limitation due to race, nationality or religion, 
have the right to marry and to found a family. They 
are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, during 
marriage and at its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only with the 
free and full consent of the intending spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and fundamental 
group unit of society and is entitled to protection by 
society and the State. 

Article 17. (1) Everyone has the right to own 
property alone as well as in association with others. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
property. 

Article 18. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief, and free- 
dom, either alone or in community with others and 
in public or private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in teaching, practice, worship and observance. 

Article 19. Everyone has the right to freedom of 
opinion and expression; this right includes freedom 
to hold opinions without interference and to seek, re- 
ceive and impart information and ideas through any 
media and regardless of frontiers. 

Article 20. (1) Everyone has the right to freedom 
of peaceful assembly and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an 
association. 

Article 21. (1) Everyone has the right to take part 
in the government of his own country, directly or 
through freely chosen representatives. 

(2) Everyone has thé right of equal access to pub- 
lic service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the basis of 
the authority of the government; this will shall be 
expressed in periodic and genuine elections which 
shall be by universal and equal suffrage and shall 
be held by secret vote or by equivalent free voting 
procedures. 

Article 22. Everyone, as a member of society, has 
the right to social security and is entitled to realisa- 
tion, through national effort and international co- 
operation and in accordance with the organisation 
and resources of each State, of the economic, social 
and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity and 
the free development of his personality. 

Article 23. (1) Everyone has the right to work, 
to free choice of employment, to just and favourable 
conditions of work and to protection against un- 
employment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, has the 
right to equal pay for equal work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right to just and 
favourable remuneration insuring for himself and his 
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family an existence worthy of human dignity, and 
supplemented, if necessary, by other means of social 
protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and to join 
trade unions for the protection of his interests. 

Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest and 
leisure, including reasonable limitation of working 
hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

Article 25. (1) Everyone has the right to a stand- 
ard of living adequate for the health and well-being 
of himself and of his family, including food, clothing, 
housing and medical care and necessary social 
services, and the right to security in the event of un- 
employment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age 
or other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond 
his control. 


(2) Motherhood and childhood are entitled to 
special care and assistance. All children, whether 
born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social 
protection. 

Article 26. (1) Everyone has the right to educa- 
tion, Education shall be free at least in the elemen- 
tary and fundamental stages. Elementary education 
shall be compulsory. Technical and professional edu- 
cation shall be made generally available and higher 
education shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality and ‘to the strengthen- 
ing of respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. It shall promote understanding, tolerance 
and friendship among all nations, racial or religious 


Things to Think About 


groups, and shall further the activities of the United 
Nations for the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose the kind 
of education that shall be given to their children. 

Article 27. (1) Everyone has the right freely to 
participate in the cultural life of the community, to 
enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advancement 
and its benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protection of 
the moral and material interests resulting from any 
scientific, literary or artistic production of which he 
is the author. 

Article 28. Everyone is entitled to a social and 
international order in which the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration can be fully realized. 

Article 29. (1) Everyone has duties to the com- 
munity in which alone the free and full development 
of his personality is possible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and freedoms, 
everyone shall be subject only to such limitations as 
are determined by law solely for the purpose of 
securing due recognition and respect for the rights 
and freedoms of others and of meeting the just re- 
quirements of morality, public order and the general 
welfare in a democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no case be 
exercised contrary to the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations. 

Article 30. Nothing in this Declaration may be 
interpreted as implying for any State, group or 
person any right to engage in any activity or to per- 
form any act aimed at the destruction of any of the 
rights and freedoms set forth herein. 


1. What Articles in the D.H.R. arouse negative reactions (belief they are im- 
possible, will never work, would be “bad” if they did, etc.) in your mind (and 
feelings) ? Is there any consensus in the class on these “doubtful” articles? 

2. Discuss the question, “Why should the title be, “Universal Declaration,” rather 
than “Declaration of Universal Human Rights”? See if anyone can find out 
why this language was used. Does it make any difference? Was the Assembly 


vote unanimous? 


3. Would you favor having all children in all elementary schools of the world read 
this Declaration in unison once a week, as a substitute for daily Flag Salutes 
and reading the Bible? Tell why, whether you answer yes or no. 

4, What do you think about Article 25, section 2, last sentence? Doesn’t this in- 
vite, and might greatly increase, illegitimate births? 

5. If you had to choose ten articles of the Declaration which ten, in order, would 
you choose? Why, for each? How much class agreement is there in this oppor- 
tunity for every man to write his own Ten Commandments? Are there any 
ideas not in the Declaration you would want in your Ten? Remember, you are 
choosing for the whole human race—in which all men are brothers. 
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93. Sociopathy and World Organization 


Read Bain 


For biographic note on Read Bain, see Selection 1. 


It may seem unusual to choose as the last selection an article written 
nearly twenty years ago in the dark days of World War II. Even so, we 
hoped that this war would end war and “make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” This was a favorite slogan, dating from World War I, which the 
logic of events was to turn into irony. 

During World War I, I was a young idealist dedicated to this goal. I 
joined the Army, became a flying instructor, and hoped to shoot down at 
least five German planes before they got me. Unfortunately, when the war 
ended, I was still an instructor and never saw any direct action. But I 
had hoped to have some part in rebuilding the world and to help create the 
better world President Wilson told us we were fighting for. My first dis- 
illusion was in finding my few Liberty Bonds (I got $33 a month) were 
worth only 88 cents on the dollar, but I had to sell them for civilian 
clothes. Then came the rejection of the League of Nations, the Palmer 
anti-Red raids, the failure to recognize the new Russian government, the 
disastrous and vindictive Treaty of Versailles which most social scientists 
predicted would bring on another world war, the election of “normalcy” 
with Harding and “Keep Cool with Cal,” the mad inflation, the Depression, 
the rise of Mussolini, Hitler, and Franco, the stealing of Korea and Man- 
churia by Japan, the scoffing at the law during Prohibition, the Fascist 
war on Abyssinia and Republican Spain, and World War II. 

By 1925, I was thoroughly disillusioned. The war to end war and save 
democracy had become a wry joke. By 1930, there were more dictators in 
the world than at any time since Louis XIV. There was more corruption 
and venality and superficial cynicism in the United States than any time 
since the decade following the Civil War. 

World War II did not come as a surprise. Its aftermath did not distress 
me because I did not expect much. The Russians: behaved badly, but we 
did not expect them to act like American democrats. I was chagrined to 
see how stupidly we behaved in our new role of “leader of the free world.” 
Apparently we had not learned much from World War I or II. While Eng- 
land was “liquidating its Empire” and colonialism was dying all over the 
world, the best we could do was Little Rock, McCarthyism, and supporting 
such people as Batista, Trujillo, Peron, Franco, and petty dictators all 
over the world. 

However, I still believe that the “‘one-world” ideal of Woodrow Wilson, 
Wendell Willkie, and Franklin D. Roosevelt is not only possible but in- 
evitable. The only event that can prevent such ultimate unity is World War 
III, which might blast us all back to the Dark Ages. You are going to wit- 
ness this new world taking form, and your children will live to enjoy the 
prospects of a sane, warless world, especially if you become the kind of 
parents and citizens of the United States and the world, which I believe 
you will become. 

The first draft of this article was written in Washington in the summer 


Read Bain, “Sociopathy and World Organization,” American Sociological Review (April, 1944), 
pp. 127-138. 
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of 1942. I had written “Morale for War and Peace” (Social Forces. May 
1943, pp. 418-425) earlier in 1942. It offered some suggestions about win- 
ning both the war and the peace. If you are interested, read all of this 
selection (only about half of it is reprinted here) and the article on morale 
too. 

The Atom Bomb does not affect my analysis much. It merely makes all 
my “points” more emphatic because war without the Bomb was bad 
enough to warrant my pessimism. The Bomb merely made my argument a 
thousand times stronger. To paraphrase a famous slogan, the argument in 
both articles was, “Nations of the world, unite! You have nothing to lose 
but almost certain destruction.” In the face of this grisly threat, argu- 
ments over socialism, capitalism, and our or their way of life are silly. 
Our only hope is to be strong enough to compel ourselves and others to 
recognize with certainty that we must get along together, and learn how 
to co-exist if we want to exist at all. 

If the billion Chinese cannot learn this, if they merely become highly 
industrialized killers bent upon imposing, not coexisting, the Russians and 
Americans (North and South) may have to unite to restrain the Chinese 
until they attain sufficient social maturity to join the pluralistic world com- 
munity that is emerging. To this end, they should be admitted to the United 
Nations at once, so their education in world citizenship can begin. 

In refusing to recognize Red China as a de facto government, apparently 
here to stay, we may be digging our own grave. Recognizing their exist- 
ence, talking to them, doing business with them, does not mean that we 
approve their philosophy or behavior. It only means we think it is better 
to learn from them whatever we can and hope they will learn something 
from us. It means we hope this mutual learning will hasten the time when 
all races, creeds, and social systems can live and learn together how to 
create and enjoy a unity of diversities. It is better to educate than to ex- 
terminate each other. It is better to discuss differences than to detonate 
bombs. We must learn this simple fact of life, this basic requirement for 
survival—and learn it soon. 


War has long been a form of psychotic sociopathy. 
For many millions, the virtues and inevitability of 
war are still a psychotic delusion. For my purpose, 
it is sufficient to note that until recently war was 
commonly regarded as natural, inevitable, necessary, 
noble, just, and inspiring. Delusions of grandeur 
and persecution, irrational fears and hates, unreal- 
istic myths and fantasies flourished rankly in the 
pattern of this worldwide societal psychosis. Among 
these, are absolute sovereignty, balance of power, su- 
perior races and classes, imperialistic nationalism, 
preparation for war to preserve peace, and the Devil 
and Saint theory *of history—the naive belief that 
great men and leaders are causes rather than sym- 
bols and results. 

Many of these ideas are social psychoses in their 
own right but as they yield to accumulating scientific 
knowledge and are recognized as being socially detri- 
mental, they either are forgotten or are transformed 
into social neuroses, The latter fate has befallen the 
war psychosis in most democratic countries, Indi- 


vidually and collectively, we worry about war, resent 
it, and define it as an unmitigated evil. Many self- 
styled “realists” regard it as “necessary, social facts 
being what they are,” and therefore as a somewhat 
mitigated evil, but they still worry about it and seek 
to prevent it by rigid, compulsive, neurotic support 
of social structures and ideologies which inevitably 
lead to war. Among such neurotic ideas is the belief 
that the United States, with or without the help of 
Britain, must dominate the next century as England 
did the last; that we must maintain a five-ocean 
navy, an army of a million, the most powerful air 
force, compulsory military training, and fling a line 
of impregnable bases across the Pacific; that extra- 
territoriality must be maintained in Asia and else- 
where; that it is nonsense for Hottentot babies to 
drink milk; that all Japanese are beasts, not men, 
and that all Germans are germs; that we should pur- 
sue a policy of isolation, except in this hemisphere 
perhaps, but we also should dominate the world 
politically and economically; that our sovereignty is 


== 


absolute and immaculate and would be smirched by 
any world agreements not based on the balance of 
power—which of course means balanced in our favor. 
Needless to say, not all Americans believe all of these 
things. 

We also may observe much neurotic behavior in 
the conduct of the war: for example, the divinity 
that doth hedge a general—or even a sergeant—and 
the invidious comparisons between the armed forces 
and civilians. This latter delusion has attained such 
magnitude that men in essential nonmilitary activi- 
ties feel like “slackers” and specialists cannot work 
with military men without being commissioned. The 
myth that every man in uniform must be fit to fight 
has made the armed forces the greatest hoarder of 
manpower in the country. There is widespread belief 
that the acts and policies of the military are sacro- 
sanct and hence above criticism. On the often absurd 
bare assertion that it might aid the enemy, much in- 
formation has been suppressed or too long delayed 
that would have helped the war effort both by giving 
needed data to businessmen and farmers and by im- 
proving the morale of the country. We have relied 
too much on hortatory blah-blah and not enough 
on simple, honest, timely information. The OWI has 
tried to remedy this but has been obstructed by the 
military at almost every turn and often by the Ad- 
ministration. It will require much research after the 
war to tell the complete story of war-contract bun- 
gling and venality; the stupidity of antiquated, ill- 
advised, traditional Army and Navy specifications; 
the confusions of Selective Service, OPA, WPB, and 
BEW; the undemocratic dirty-dealing received by 
Negroes and Japanese-Americans; the dangerous and 
disgusting feuding by and between Congress, the 
Administration, labor and capital, and the various 
war agencies and administrative departments. This is 
only a small part of the evidence of neurotic worry 
and fear, hate and suspicion, which aggravate the 
irrationality and inefficiency of the war effort. After 
the war and the probable Peace à la Versailles, we 
may look for such sociopathic disturbances as Red- 
hating and Red-baiting, labor union smashing, a free 
hand for business, race riots, religious bigotry, Legion- 
naireism, and the mad effort to return to prewar 
conditions. 

Another symptom that the war psychosis has be- 
come a neurosis is the almost hysterical fear that we 
shall “win the war but lose the peace.” By this, most 
people appear to mean that we shall fail, again, as in 
1919, to make the world safe for democracy and 
free from war. However, there is small consensus 
as to what democracy means aside from the reitera- 
tion of a few ill-defined catch-phrases such as the 
Four Freedoms, Individual Liberty, and the Age of 
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the Common Man. Spykman well says, “It is difficult 
to create a fighting doctrine by merely reiterating 
the values of individual liberty in a world of personal 
insecurity, and by reaffirming the beauty of laissez 
faire when only government interference with eco- 
nomic life can prevent starvation.” As for the pre- 
vention of war, most of the hundreds of proposals 
for postwar world organization strike me as almost 
certain preparation for World War III. Most of them 
show almost complete ignorance of elementary soci- 
ology, social psychology, social anthropology, geogra- 
phy, economics, the ideology of science, and the im- 
pacteof modern technology on cultural reality. Most of 
them still swallow the myth of sovereignty, the sacred- 
ness of nationalism, the dogma of “backward peoples,” 
the magic of balance of power, are very tender of the 
“rights” and “future” of the country to which the 
author belongs, and assume that economic activity 
is primarily for “prosperity”—which is a euphemism 

for “private profit.” Most of the planners revert to 

the psychotic gibberish of the past to meet the neu- 

rotic needs of the present. Thus, the vicious circle 

is widened, but not broken; the neurosis is intensified, 

but not cured; and the future is pregnant with 

violence and disaster. 


The idea of absolute sovereignty looms large in 
most proposals for world organization. This social 
myth is repeated with neurotic rigidity despite the 
fact that no government has ever exercised the pow- 
ers which the concept implies. Few men are so mono- 
maniacal that they can give absolute allegiance to 
any government. This is to say that most people are 
dominated by stronger allegiances and loyalties than 
patriotism or political duty. No government, how- 
ever ruthless, could long exist in violation of this 
basic social fact. That is the meaning of the phrase, 
“governments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
Political sovereignty exists within a country only 
because the citizens have other supreme values which 
are thought to be assured by their political system; 
it exists between nations because they have sur- 
rendered sufficient sovereignty to make mutually 
beneficial interaction possible. This is more or less 
axiomatic among most political scientists. 

Another somewhat similar mythical idea is the 
concept of “form.” Many people, like Mr. Streit 
and his followers, believe the League failed because 
it was not “properly organized.” This idea is also 
manifested by those whose first reaction to a social 
problem is, “There ought to be a law!”, or who think 
we can cure the ills of our economic system by 
busting a few trusts. The form-worshipper is one who 
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mistakes appearance for reality, words for things, 
wishes for facts. Such people often assert that the 
United States succeeded because the Constitution is 
the most perfect instrument of government ever con- 
ceived by the mind of man; hence, if we give the 
world social system a Constitution like our own, the 
Millennium will dawn. One can make a fairly con- 
vincing argument that we succeeded in spite of the 
Constitution rather than because of it. Consider its 
cumbersome system of checks and balances, which 
fortunately have never worked very well; its un- 
representative representation; its disfranchisement of 
over half of the population; its concern for the status 
quo, including slavery and economic inequality; its 
encouragement of economic waste and exploitation 
of natural resources; its age, sex, and race discrimi- 
nations; its unworkable method of electing presidents; 
its difficulty of amendment, etc. We succeeded be- 
cause we ignored its “form” by loose if not licentious 
construction, because of a common cultural heritage, 
vast resources available to a limited population, the 
preoccupation of more powerful nations with con- 
flicts closer at home, and because of timely techno- 
logical innovations which made it possible to bind 
the sprawling continent together and develop its re- 
sources rapidly. In spite of all these favorable cir- 
cumstances, we almost failed three or four times. In 
the case of the War Between the States, it was touch 
and go for five years with a period of postwar con- 
fusion and disorganization veering between anarchy 
and oligarchy. It becomes increasingly evident now 
that our “democracy” may retain its “form” and still 
become a plutocracy of private capitalism, a fascist 
imperialism, or a bureaucratic semisocialistic state. It 
is safe to say that whatever we may become will be 
sanctioned by the Constitution and the “forms” of 
democracy just as all the historical varieties of Chris- 
tianity have been called Christian. Thus, changes in 
the world system must appear not to violate the 
myth of absolute sovereignty, not to change the social 
forms of the constituent states, not to modify the 
cultural habits of the people concerned. This is 
necessary because of our widespread psychopathic 
and sociopathic habit of reifying symbols, taking 
forms and appearances for realities, and assigning 
causal significance to factors which merely are as- 
sociated in time and space. 


So the Third World War already looms, and pos- 
sibly the Fourth. Future wars might be more de- 
structive than this one but there is little reason to 
think they would destroy civilization and bring a 
new Dark Age upon us. It is difficult to imagine an 
age much darker than the present if we define dark- 


ness as what is compared to what reasonably is pos- 
sible: The trends of world culture clearly are in the 
direction of what is possible to a science-based tech- 
nology. These trends doubtless will continue by means 
of passive adaptation—which means waste, delay, 
confusion, death and destruction. The real problem 
facing mankind is how to hasten and direct social 
adaptation rationally and efficiently. This calls for 
a world system capable of preventing war and pro- 
ducing active adaptation by the development and 
application of scientific social techniques. 

Two sociopathic social structures are the main 
obstacles to such a development. These are the mili- 
tary and economic systems. They are mutually re- 
inforcing vicious circles and vicious cycles. If one of 
them could be cured, the curé of the other would 
be much easier. War is more susceptible to therapy 
because it already has become a social neurosis while 
the ills of the economic system are still largely psy- 
chotic. Millions of otherwise sane people sincerely 
believe that economic activity would stagnate were 
it not motivated by private profit; that powerful eco- 
nomic overlords are necessary and desirable; that 
goods and services must be produced primarily for 
sale rather than for use; that natural resources are 
unlimited, or that science always will find a substi- 
tute in time} that waste and exploitation of natural 
and human resources are “natural”; that booms and 
depressions are inevitable; that a man can “make a 
million dollars—and is entitled to it”; that only 
weaklings, incompetents, and traitors are critical 
of “free American enterprise”; that economic ills 
are due to “human nature”—and you can’t change 
human nature. The ever increasing maladjustments 
of the economic system are beginning to produce 
widespread neurotic behavior but until the neurosis 
becomes much more serious, ie., until we become 
much more conscious of the sociopathic elements in 
the economic institution, we cannot cure them, es- 
pecially in their international manifestations. We 
may give billions for social welfare at home and 
abroad but we insist that international, like domestic. 
business must be done according to “sound,” i.e., 
insane, “business principles” such as exploitation of 
materials and markets; “protection” of our foreign 
investments; dollar diplomacy; monopoly, if possible; 
profits in any case. Therefore, since our economic 
attitudes are still largely psychotic, and since war 
is already a clearly defined social neurosis in most 
of the United Nations, war offers the most hopeful 
point of attack. 

If global war could be prevented for a hundred 
years, or even less, and the hitherto passive trends 
toward international integration could be actively 
accelerated, the world social system might become 


so well integrated that future world wars would 
be impossible. A couple of generations of active adap- 
tation and rationally directed organic growth might 
be sufficient to break the vicious cycle of war. Such 
a constructive era probably would do much to cure 
the sociopathic characteristics of the economic system 
as well. 
. . . . 

The United States is now the most powerful nation 
on earth, but it may well be displaced by Russia 
within the next generation; China may soon equal 
Russia. There are other possibilities for powerful 
industrial nations to develop within the next hun- 
dred years: a U.S.A. south of the Sahara; a uni- 
fied middle Europe and Balkans; India; the Malay- 
sian region; Brazil. Soon we shall lack the man power 
and raw materials to maintain our leadership unless 
we immediately undertake a policy of ruthless im- 
perialistic expansion and population increase. We 
shall probably do neither. We are much more likely 
to have a stationary or declining population and to 
continue gutting our natural resources to bolster our 
sagging economy. At the same time, we shall fling our 
temporary surpluses into the industrialization of 
backward areas and thus finish cutting off the limb 
upon which we have been sitting and sawing for the 
past hundred years. Thus we shall run our course, 
driven by psychotic and neurotic economic practices, 
until we finaliy succeed in becoming a second rate 
power. 

In the game of power politics, you cannot succeed 
unless you breed—and bleed. We are increasingly 
unwilling to do either; therefore, we must settle down 
to our manifest destiny of becoming a second rate 
power with a declining population living off our own 
greatly depleted resources at whatever standard of 
living the state of the industrial arts will permit. 
Hence, it is imperative for our own future welfare 
and security that we utilize our present position of 
power and leadership to create a world organization 
in which we can maintain our way of life. That we 
shall so conduct ourselves in the postwar world 
seems to me quite unlikely. 

This much seems certain: all balance of power 
arrangements will fail, whether they be nuclear al- 
liances, regional blocs-of-states, spheres of influence, 
buffer states, or Quota Force systems; all imperial- 
istic, absolute sovereignty, national interest policies 
and practices lead to war; all isolation schemes, 
whether national, federational, or hemispheric, are 
unrealistic and impossible; immediate union, whether 
regional or global or lingual, is a sentimental pipe- 
dream; mighty armaments and postwar militarism 
are parade-ground preparation for World War III. 
If the postwar world remains an armed camp, we 
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soon shall kiss the boys—and girls—goodbye again. 
In the face of this gloomy prospect, what can we do? 

The best hope is the immediate organization of 
the United Nations primarily for the prevention of 
war. If this is not done before the war is over, the 
chance of success will be much reduced. The Big 
Four must dominate such world organization at the 
start—or there will be no start. If this domination 
is socially intelligent, which means replacing absolute 
sovereignty and power politics by law consistent with 
natural science knowledge, the organization may de- 
velop into a world government capable of enacting 
international laws, adjudicating them for nations, 
corporations, and individuals, and enforcing them by 
an international police. Until this degree of inte- 
gration is attained, the Big Four must accept the 
responsibility for preventing war. To discharge this 
responsibility, they must define aggression as crossing 
a border with armed forces and must attack such 
aggressors immediately. All nations, including the 
Big Four, must disarm at once to the barest internal 
police requirements. The military establishments of 
all nations, whether or not they are members of the 
United Nations, must be surveyed yearly by United 
Nations officials and reported to the world. No tech- 
nical military equipment should be manufactured ex- 
cept in nonprofit United Nations plants and should 
be available to all nations on equal terms according 
to permitted quotas. Members or nonmembers who 
violate these rules should be declared world criminals 
and policed at once. Since the Big Four would dom- 
inate the United Nations, they could reduce all arma- 
ments almost to zero. The money thus saved would 
amply finance the United Nations and greatly in- 
crease the wealth of all nations. Such a system re- 
quires abandoning the myth of absolute and equal 
sovereignty but this is necessary for the prevention 
of war. 

The Big Four alone are capable of doing this. 
They must accept the responsibility that goes with 
power and discharge it for world welfare which is 
the only way their own welfare can be permanently 
secured. Hence, they must control the United Nations 
organization, but each nation should have at least 
one representative. This means abandoning repre- 
sentation by population and adopting some principle 
of representation based on power, such as production 
of heavy industry, machine tools, and food, weighted 
so as to give a majority of representatives to the 
United States, British Commonwealth, Russia, and 
China, in that order. This principle also provides a 
reasonable basis for changing each nation’s repre- 
sentation as its power status changes. Since peace 
can be preserved only by the most powerful states 
until a high degree of world integration has been 
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attained, the unanimity principle must give way to 
the majority principle of voting representatives. 
Voting by states is impossible since it is based on the 
myth of absolute and equal sovereignty. 

In social, as in physical systems, equilibrium is 
maintained only by the operation of natural forces 
in dynamic fields. This is “justice” and “freedom”— 
the only kind we ever shall know. We should not 
hate and curse and fear the dynamic forces in social 
systems any more than we do in physical and bio- 
logical systems, In all three fields, we are sooner or 
later compelled to make adaptations or die. Reason 
suggests that we should make active rational adap- 
tations by means of tested scientific knowledge. The 
trend of our culture is clearly in this direction. 

Hence, the United Nations organization, which 
means the Big Four for fifty or a hundred years, 
should invade the “sovereignty” of other nations only 
to prevent war, as outlined above. However, it also 
should strive to effectuate workable international 
agreements in such matters as migration and travel, 
education, tariffs, investments, monetary policies, 
health, transport, communication, patents, copy- 
rights, weights, measures, and equal access to mar- 
kets and raw materials. These are some of the main 
factors working toward world integration and should 
be accelerated as rapidly as possible. The Secretariats 
of the League of Nations and the World Court should 
be taken over by the United Nations and expanded 
as much and as rapidly as world consensus will per- 
mit. It should be proclaimed and enforced that people 
and capital entering foreign countries do so at their 
own risk. The United Nations should conduct all 
plebiscites involving transfer of territory, determine 
its own membership, and decide when colonial peo- 
ples are ready for self government. The right of 
revolution within each country should be preserved 
but such conflicts should be isolated immediately to 
protect both sides from outside interference. 


. . . Hence, it is very doubtful that the postwar 
instability can be transformed into an integrated 
world system in time to prevent other global wars. 
We cherish and will perpetuate too many societal 
myths, sociopathic structures, and psychosociopathic 
systems of thought, feeling, and action. On the whole, 
we appear to be too socially unintelligent, too blinded 
by the sociopathic elements in our culture. I repeat. 
the two sociopathic structures most likely to produce 
war are the military system itself and the profit- 
motivated economic system. Directly and indirectly, 
these are two of the greatest sources of neurotic and 
psychotic societal behavior. 

Perhaps it is proper to conclude this somewhat 


gloomy discussion by mentioning some major trends 
toward-world integration. The first and most impor- 
tant is the international nature of natural science 
and the technology it has produced. The most revo- 
lutionary effect is the shrinking of time and space. 
Machine production and distribution and science- 
based technology in all fields are rapidly increasing 
worldwide uniformity in folkways, mores, and 
thoughtways. This will accelerate. The following four 
factors are largely derivative from natural science 
which is the major influence in the transition from 
passive to active and rational adaptation. 

The second factor is the growing conception that 
social phenomena are natural phenomena and that 
social sciences are natural sciences. The scientific 
methods, findings, and applications of the social sci- 
ences will accelerate. 

Third is the trend toward secular religion. This 
means the increase of this-worldly, science-based val- 
ues and the decline of transcendental, supernatural- 
istic, other-worldly sanctions and goals. Myths, magic, 
spirits, ghosts, goblins, gods, devils, occult influences, 
wishful escapism, and nonscientific authoritarianism 
will have increasingly hard sledding during the next 
century. The religious-to-secular trend is a by-product 
of natural science and will accelerate, 

Fourth, the global scope of travel, education, sci- 
ence, art, literature, recreation, news, health, busi- 
ness, social work, and all other aspects of culture, is 
rapidly producing the world consciousness and con- 
science which in time will make world government 
inevitable. This trend would be accelerated greatly 
if every teacher of every subject in every country 
were literate in sociology and the other social sciences. 
We should put a 24-inch globe in every classroom in 
the world; flat maps delay and distort world con- 
sciousness. Exchange of teachers and students, cheap 
and easy travel, artistic and scientific movies and 
radio, and a worldwide rise in the standard of living 
would speed the process. 

Fifth, the world is sick and tired of war. Even the 
stupid can see its folly, futility, and insanity. More 
and more people see the menace of the military type 
of mind, the antidemocracy of the military system, 
and resent private profits made from war. The war 
psychosis has become a neurosis and hence is ready 
for sociotherapy. 

Sixth, a considerable body of use and wont exists, 
sometimes called “international law,” which, if 
generalized by socially intelligent jurists rather than 
by legalistic word jugglers, can furnish the legal 
basis for a world government adapted to a science- 
based culture. 

Finally, all that prevents world peace is lack of 
scientific social intelligence. Most people want peace, 
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but their “want” is neurotic; their behavior belies 
their words. However, the acceleration of social in- 
telligence portends the eventual destruction of the 
vicious cycles of war and economic insecurity. If 
war has killed its millions, economic folly has slain 
its tens of millions. Eventually, we shall solve our 
major economic problems but probably not until we 
have abolished war. If we fail this time, it will be 
because our leaders and privileged classes, with the 
sociopathic consent and support of the masses, are 
trying to preserve the economic inequality, cruelty, 
waste, and confusion to which we are so well ac- 
customed. In this connection, social scientists have 
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a two-fold task: first, to create the necessary scientific 
knowledge of societal phenomena; and second, to help 
educate mankind to use it. 

The bold Democratic Dream may again be de- 
layed, but it cannot be destroyed. The postwar world 
will probably be a postwar nightmare breeding other 
wars and economic disasters but our social intelli- 
gence will mature during such passive adaptation 
and we eventually shall learn how to make natural- 
science-guided adaptations to the necessities of world- 
wide communal life. It really is a small world now— 
small enough for common men to be good neighbors, 
to become their brother’s keeper, not his killer. 


1. Find out how many new de facto governments we had recognized before 1917. 
How many had we refused to recognize? Of those we did recognize, how many 
did we approve, i.e., did the rebels who won use methods and hold ideas we 


liked? 


2. Had we recognized the Russian Revolutionists in 1918 or 1919, and had not 
* joined in the attempt to overthrow them, do you think the Cold War would 


have been so hot? Why? 


8. If we refuse to recognize Red China and admit it to the UN on moral grounds 


(“You can’t shoot your way in”), how can we justify being such good friends 
with Germany and Japan who killed hundreds of thousands of our people and 
cost us hundreds of billions of dollars? 


4. Discuss: “The best preparation for war is maximum health and education of our 


citizens and the most equitable and efficient economic system.” 


5. Discuss: “There is not, never has been, and can never be any such thing as ab- 


solute sovereignty. It is a social myth.” How many other social myths can you 
think of? What is a myth? What is a social myth, i.e., what does it mean? It 
obviously is a figure of speech. 


6. Which of Bain’s “prophecies” twenty years ago seem today to have been “true” ? 


Which were false? Which are still unsettled? 


7. What are your most serious (most strongly felt) negative criticisms of this ar- 


ticle? 
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400, 403, 404 

Hippocrates, 46 

Hitler, Adolph, 235, 315, 333, 454 

Hoad, Lew, 207, 209 

Hobson, John A., 332 

Hobbes, Thomas, 393 

Hoffa, James R., 328, 329 

Holbach, Baron P.H.D., 369 

Hollingshead, August, 295; courtship 
of aged, 296 

Holt, E. B., cited, 102 

Holy Ghost, 371 

HOOK, SIDNEY, biographic, 428; 
429; Lenin as great man, 430-433; 
434 

Hope, Bob, 393 

Hoover, Herbert, his collar, 202; noble 
experiment, 364 

Hoover, J. Edgar, 382 

Horace, 46 

Hosea, 367 

Howard, Sir Ebenezer, garden cities, 
265 

Howells, William Dean, 334 

Htin, Aung, folk tales of, 299 

Huddleston, Trevor, 211, 213 

Huizinga, Johan, 64, 284; man, play- 
ing animal, 377; 389 

Hume, David, 154, 369, 370 

HUMPHREY, HUBERT H., bio- 
graphic, 417; Trees, Land, and 
Boys, 419-422; 423 

Hulter, Jacob, founder of Hutterish 
sect, 260; 264 

Huygens, Christian, 47 


Ibsen, Henrik, 381 
Isaiah, 314, 367 


Jackson, C. J., 50 

Jackson, Mahalia, 205 

James, Henry, status seeking, 184; 335 

James, William, 70, 85, 418, 423 

Jansen, Tacharias, 50 

Jefferson, Thomas, 235, 315; prop- 
erty-owning, 317; spoils system, 
323; quoted, 406; 407; 410 

Jeffries, James J., color line, 205 

Jenner, Edward, smallpox, 349 

JENNISON, C. S., poem, 75-76; 
biographic, 103; poem on tensions, 
105 

Jermyn, Mr., in Felix Holt, 92 

Jesus Christ, 12, 84, 161, 278, 365- 
366, 367, 368, 369, 371 

Jevons, Stanley, sunspots, 6 

Jiggs, Maggie, social climber, 191 

JONES, HOWARD MUMFORD, bi- 
ographic, 312; poems, 313-314 

Jones, Mr., the hypothetical, 70-71 

Johnnie, the hypothetical delinquent, 
356 

Johnny, reader, 85; flunker, 102 

Johnson, Jack, boxing color line, 205 

Johnson, William, dangling compara- 
tive, 339 


Jouffroy (steamboat), 50 
Jowett, Benjamin, 281 


Kahl, Joseph A., cited, 178; criteria 
of class, 188 

Kalinin, Mikhail I., 439 

Kant, Immanuel, 47, 278, 281, 369, 
393 

Kautsky, Karl, 431 

Keats, John (not the poet) suburbia, 
266; 267; insolent chariots, 268 

Keats, John (poet), 380 

Keet, Professor B. B., 213, 445 

Kefauver, Senator Estes, 328, 329, 
330 

Keller, A. G., and Sumner, W. G., 
quoted, 286 

Keller, Helen, 96 

Kempis, Thomas 4, 93 

Kennan, George, 326 

Kent, Duchess of, 206, 209 

Kent, Duke of, 205 

Kerensky, Aleksandr, 431 

Krushchev, Nikita, 331 

Kinsey, Alfred D., 297, 454 

Kirkpatrick, Clifford, 296 

Kolchak, Admiral Aleksandr, 431 

Kormoczy, Suzy, 206 

Kossuth, Lajos (Louis), 457 

KROEBER, A. L., origin of Peru- 
vian culture, 42; biographic, 44; 
“styles” in culture, 45; causes of 
social change, 46-50 

KVARACEUS, WILLIAM C., bio- 
graphic, 110; culture and delin- 
quency, 110-113 


LaFollete, Robert M., 439 

Lagrange, Joseph Louis, 50 

Lamprecht, Karl, 452 

Lao-tse, 367 

LaPIERE, RICHARD T., biographic, 
169; publics, 170-175 

Laplace, Pierre Simon, 50 

LARSEN, O. N., biographic, 69; 
roles, 71-73 

Latour, Charles C., 50 

Lavoisier, Antoine, 50 

Le Bon, Gustave, crowd fallacy, 169 

Lecky, W. E. H., quoted, 384 

Lee, Dr., 410 

Lee, Ivy, 428 

Lee, Robert E., 433 

Leibnitz, Gottfried Wilhelm, quoted, 
19; 49, 50 

LeMASTERS, E. E., biographic, 294; 
courtship of aged, 295—297 

Lenin, Nikolai, 84, 428; effect on his- 
tory, 430-433; ideas of dictator- 
ship, 431; quoted, 432 

Leverrier, U. J. J., 49, 50 

Levy, John, and Ruth Monroe, 292 

Lewis, Ben, administered prices, 330 

Lewis, John, administered prices, 330 

Lewis, John L., 328 

Lincoln, Abraham, and the states, 
166; spoils system, 323; 457, 460 

Lindsey, Judge Ben B., rapport with 
delinquents, 147; 359 

LINTON, RALPH, biographic, 32; 
Mesopotamian culture, 33-37; 38; 
diffusion, 52-53; ascribed and 
achieved status and role, 70 
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Lippershey, Hans, 50 

Lipps, Theodor, 393 

Liston, Robert, 50 

Little, C. C., 348-51; quoted, 350; 
351 

Littleton, Sir Thomas, 278 

Llewellyn, Sidney, 205, 209 

Lloyd, A. H., quoted, 274 

Lloyd, George, 427 

Locke, John, 222 

Lodge, Sir Oliver, 408 

Long, Crawford D., 50 

Lorentz, Hendrik A., 65 

Louis, Joe, 204 

Louis XIV, 465 

Lucretius, 46 

Lunacharsky, A. V., 432 

LUNDBERG, G. A., biographic, 69; 
roles, 71-73; 403; education and 
science, 404-407 

Luther, Martin, 29 

Lynd, Robert S., quoted, 286 

Lynes, Russell, Tastemakers, 186 


Macleod, Iain, Minister of Health, 
quoted, 344; 347 

Madison, James, 315; 316; quoted, 
318; 319 

MALTHUS, T. H., biographic, 217; 
theory of population, 220-222; 
223, 224, 229 

Mann, Thomas, and politics, 315 

Marcus Aurelius, 93, 369 

Maree, Willie, 446 

Marett, R. R., animatism, 18 

Mark Twain, nouveau riche, 184; 
quoted, 291; smoking, 348; 393 

Marshall, George C., 323, 324, 459 

Marshall, Thomas, 218 

Martin, Everett Dean, crowd fallacy, 
169 

MARTIN, JOHN B., biographic, 
351; mental illness, 352-355 

Marx Brothers, 390 

Marx, Groucho, 388-393 

Marx, Julius. (See Groucho) 

Marx, Karl, 64; social classes, 176; 
284; “withering away” of state, 
316; 317, 318, 328; compared to 
Groucho, 389; 423, 432 

Massine, Léonide, 384 

Matisse, Henri, quoted, 379; quoted, 
381 

MATTHEWS, T. S., 419; biograph- 
ic, 423; nature of news, 424-427 

MAYER, KURT B., biographic, 178; 
social mobility, 179-182 

Maynor, Dorothy, 205 

Mayo, Elton, 169; quoted, 317 

McClellan, Senator John, 328 

McCormick, Robert, 427 

MCCORMICK, THOMAS H., bio- 
graphic, 149; intra-group relations, 
150-154 

McDonald, David, 328, 331 

MC GILL, RALPH, biographic, 200; 
working with Negroes, 201-203; 
204 

MCGINLEY, PHYLLIS, biograph- 
ic, 73; poems, 74-75 

McHugh, Thomas J., 325 

McKenzie, R. D., classification of 
communities, 249 
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MEAD, GEORGE, 70; biographic, 
94; genesis of self, 95-98; gener- 
alized other, 292 

Mead, Margaret, 188, 314 

Means, Gardner, C., sticky prices, 
329-330; 331 

Meiji, Japanese emperors, 242 

Mencken, H. L., 390 

Mendeleev, Dmitri, I., 50 

Meng-tse, 367 

Menninger, Dr. William, quoted, 355 

Merton, Robert, 326 

MERYMAN, RICHARD S. JR., bio- 
graphic, 258; Hutterites, 259-264 

Metius, James, 50 

Meyer, Victor, 50 

Michelangelo, 384 

Mill, John Stuart, 6, 10 

Miller, H. A., vertical-horizontal 
groups, 144 

Mills, C. Wright, cited, 77 

Milt, Harry, 106 

Milton, John, 380 

Mitford, Nancy, social class, 184 

Mitrany, David, quoted, 427 

Monongye, David, 56 

Monroe, Ruth, and John Levy, 292 

Moran, Lord, quoted on socialized 
medicine, 344 

Moreno, J. L., cited, 74 

Morse, Samuel F. B., 50 

MORTON, CHARLES W., bio- 
graphic, 337; TV advertising, 339- 
340 

Morton, W. T. G., 50 

Muller, Herbert J., 451 

Mumford, Lewis, Culture of Cities, 
267-268 

Muñoz-Marín, Luis, 62 

Murray, Arthur, 391 

Murrow, Edward R., 211 

Mussolini, Benito, 465 

Myrdal, Gunnar, 198 


Napier, John, 47, 50 

Napoleon I, code of, 37; 47; psy- 
chosis of, 101; 392, 431 

Napoleon, Louis, 285 

Newton, Isaac, 9, 17, 49, 50, 83, 222, 
292, 409 

Niepce, Joseph N., 50 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wilhelm, 369 

Nightingale, Florence, 365 

Nixon, Richard, 208 

Northcliffe, Lord, quoted, 427 

NOSSITER, BERNARD D., bio- 
graphic, 327; business and labor, 
328-331 

NOTESTEIN, FRANK W., biograph- 
ic, 228; agency in U.S., 229-233 

Noverre, Jean George, 384 

Noüy, Lecomte du, 408 


OETTINGER, KATHERINE B., bi- 
ographic, 356; juvenile delinquency, 
357-358 

Ogburn, W. F., cultural lag, 23; 49; 
new city, 251 

O'Mahoney, Senator Joseph C., 329 

Oparin (Russian biochemist), 410 

OPPENHEIMER, ROBERT, 401, 
biographic, 407; 408; growth of 
science, 409-414 


Ormuzd, God of Light, 367 

Orosius, 64 

Orwell, George, 317, 328 

Outler, Albert C., cited and quoted, 
372 

Ovid, 46 


Packard, Vance, status seeking, 184; 
quoted, 185 

Pallas, Athene, virgin goddess, 380 

Palmer, A. Mitchell, 465 

Panaetius, equality of men, 367, 369 

Panunzio, Constantine, 284, cited, 
287; 400 

Parkinson, C. Northcate, cited, 77 

Parsons, Talcott, 326 

Pasca], Blaise, 93 

Pasteur, Louis, 17; bacteria, 349; 414 

PATON, ALAN, 211, 213; bio- 
graphic, 442; apartheid in South 
Africa, 444-447 

Patten, Simon, 332 

Patterson, Floyd, 204 

Paul, St., 93, 278, 367 

Pavlov, Ivan, 85, 414 

Pearl, Raymond, smokers’ death 
rates, 350 

Pearson, Karl, 6, 10 

Peary, Robert E., 50 r 

PEI, MARIO ANDREW, biographic, 
253; dialects in United States, 256- 
258 

Pendleton, George H., “father” of 
civil service, 323 

Penn, William, 459 

Perelman, S. J., 391 

Peron, Juan, 465 

Perry, Admiral Matthew C., 242 

Perry, W. J., diffusionist, 52 

Petipa (choreographer), 384 

Phidias, 46, 47 

Pickett, George E., 275 

Pictet, (liquid oxygen), 50 

Pigou, A. C., 332 

Pinchot, Gifford, 419 

Pindar, 46 

Pithecanthropus erectus, 288 

Place, Francis, birth control, 218 

Plato, 30, 46, 48, 314, 367, 406, 407; 
mathematics, 409 

Plechanov, G. V., 430 

Plutarch, 46, 452 

Poincaré, Henri, quoted on Great 
Man, 432 

Pope, Alexander, 84 

Poussin, Nicolas, 380 

Powell, Norman J., quoted, 322 

Ptolemy, 258 


Quételet, Adolphe, 6; 10 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, 48 

RAND, CHRISTOPHER, biograph- 
ic, 60; New York Puerto Ricans, 
60-63 

Rapoport, Anatol, cited, 14 

Rashevsky, Nicholas, cited, 14 

Redfield, Robert, folk-urban societies, 
144 

Reid, Ira de A., 205 

Rembrandt, Harmens van Rijn, 47 

Reuther, Walter, 328, 331 

Rhine, J. B., 408 


Ricardo, David, 77, 79, 217 

Richardson, Ham, 207 

Rickey, Branch, 205 

Riesman, David, 267 

Robeson, Paul, 205 

Robinson, (anesthesia), 50 

Robinson, Edna Mae, 205 

Robinson, Jackie, 204-205 

Robinson, Sugar Ray, 207 

Rochefoucauld, Francois, 389 

Rockefeller, John D., 229, 335, 428, 
459 

Rockefeller, Nelson, 187 

Rodin, Auguste, 274 

Rogers, Will, 393 

Roosevelt, F. D., “packing the court,” 
327; 419, 427, 434, 435, 465 

Roosevelt, F. D., and Eleanor, 186 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, 365 

Roosevelt, Theodore, civil service re- 
form, 323; 419 

Ross, Alan S. C., social class, 184 

Ross, E. A., on mobs, 163 

ROSTEN, LEO CALVIN, biograph- 
ic, 388; on Groucho Marx, 389- 
393 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 84, 85 

Rumsey, James, 50 

Ruskin, John, “illth”, 332 

Ruth (Babe) George Herman, 204 

Rutherford, Ernest, 50 

RUTSTEIN, DR. DAVID D., bio- 
graphic, 347; on lung cancer and 
cigarettes, 348-51; 351 


Sabine, Sir Edward, 50 

Sachs, Curt, World History of the 
Dance, 383 

Sade, Marquis de, 453 

Sahl, Mort, 393 

SALISBURY, HARRISON S., bio- 
graphic, 264-265; urban revolu- 
tion, 267-268 

Samson, 447 

Santa Claus, 90 

Sappho, 383 

SARGEANT, WINTHROP, biograph- 
ic, 451; historical facts and clues, 
452-454 

Sass, Herbert Ravenel, case for seg- 
regation, 199 

Satchmo (Louis Armstrong), 239 

Scates, Douglas, cited, 5 

Scheele, Karl W., 50 

Scheiner, Christopher, 50 

SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR M., bio- 
graphic, 455; our ten contributions 
to civilization, 456-460; 461 

Schopenhauer, Arthur, 393 

SCHRAG, C. C., biographic, 69; 
roles, 71-73 

Schwann, Theodor, 50 

SCHWEITZER, ALBERT, biograph- 
ic, 365; 366; evolution of ethics, 
367-71 

Scott, Robert F., 50 

Scott, C. P., 425 

Scott, Sir Walter, 281 

Seeley, John R., anomie in suburbia, 
320 


SEIN, DAW MYA, biographic, 298; 
Burmese women, 299-302 
Seixas, Vic, 207 


Seneca, 369 

Saybert, Dr., quoted by Malthus, 220 

Shakespeare, William, 47, 235, 384; 
Shakespeare’s fools, 393 

Shaw, G. B., 414 

Shean, Al, 390 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 380 

Sherif, Muzafer, reference groups, 
149 

Sherman, Senator John, Anti-trust 
Act, 330 

Shylock, Uncle (See Uncle Shylock) 

Simon, Simple, 91 

Skelton, Red, 341, 393 

Smead, Jack L, 328 

Smith, Adam, 77, 79, 218, 239, 328, 
330 

Smith, G. Elliot, diffusionist, 52 

Smith, Rhoda, 208 

Smuts, Jan Christian, 211, 446 

Snead, Sam, 239 

Snow, C. P., quoted, 317 

Snow, John, on cholera, 350 

Socrates, 48, 426 

Sophocles, 46, 47 

Sorokin, P. A., 45, 414, 452, 454 

Spaeth, John Duncan, coach and 
Shakespearean scholar, 395 

Spectorsky, A. C., 267 

Spencer, Herbert, influenced Sum- 
ner, 22; cited, 26; 162; institu- 
tions, 283; 423, 429 

Spengler, Oswald, 45, 452 

Spinoza, Baruch, 47 

Spock, Dr. Benjamin, 292 

Spykman, Nicholas J., quoted, 467 

Stalin, Joseph, 43 

Steed, Robert, 55 

Steinheil, (telegraph), 50 

Stevenson, Adlai, 419 

Stevenson, George S., biographic, 
106; tensions, 106-109 

STEWARD, JULIAN H., biograph- 
ic, 38; pre-Incan culture, 39-43 

Stickney, Henry, imaginary business- 
man, 340-341 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 235 

Streit, Clarence, 467 

Strijdom, J. G., 445 

Strato, quoted, 12; 13 

Struve, F. G. W., 50 

Stylites, St. Simeon, 453 

Sukarno, president of Indonesia, 
quoted, 457 

Sujin-tenno, census, 244 

Sullivan, Louis H., 333 

SUMNER, WILLIAM GRAHAM, 
cultural vestiges, 18; biographic, 
22; folkways, 24-26; 27; in-out- 
groups, 144; 271; “Dead Hand,” 
272; 276; institutions, 283 

Sumner, W. G., and Keller, A. G., 
quoted, 286 

Sunday, Billy, and suggestion, 167 


Sun Yat Sen, 299 
Swift, Jonathan, 389 
Symington (steamship), 50 


Tacitus, 46 

Taeuber, Irene, 2, 42, 243 

Talbot, W. H. F., 50 

Tamerlane, 244 

Tavard, Father George, cited, 372 

Tawney, R. H., 332 

Tchouang-tse, 367 

Tennyson, Alfred, 414 

Terman, Lewis M., 297 

Theophrastus, 13 

Thomas à Kempis, 93 (See Kempis) 

Thomas, Dorothy S., 49 

THOMPSON, WARREN S. bio- 
graphic, 223; population control, 
bal population pressure, 235- 

Thoreau, Henry, 334, 365 

Thucydides, 46 

Tillich, Paul, 284 

Tocqueville, Alexis de, quoted, 146; 
306, 457 

Tom, Herbert, 59 

Tönnies, Ferdinand, gemeinschaft- 
gesellschaft, 144 

Toynbee, A. J., 45, 452, 454 

Trajan, 46 

Trotsky, Leon, 439 

Trujillo Molina, Rafael L., 465 

Truman, Mrs. Bess, 436 

Truman, Christine, 206, 209 

Truman, Harry, 327, steel strike; 
390; charismatic man, 433-436; 
460 

Truman, Margaret, 390 

Tschermak von Seysenegg Erich, 49, 
50 

Tudor (choreographer), 384 

Twain, Mark (See Mark Twain) 

TYLOR, E. B., biographic, 17; cul- 
ture, 19-22; culture defined, 19; 22, 
23, 27, 272 


Uncle Sam, 189 
Uncle Shylock, 189 
Urey, Harold, 410 


Vaihinger, Hans, 433 

Valien, Preston, 205 

Vandel, Joost van den, 47 

Veblen, Thorstein, status behavior, 
184; conspicuous expenditure, 187; 
leisure class, 322; 335 

Vesalius, Andreas, 414 

Verwoerd, Hendrik, 212, 445, 447 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 401 

Virgil, 46 

Virgin, The, 371 

Voltaire, 390 

Vries, Hugo de, 49, 50 
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Wagner, Robert, 435 

Walker, Buddy, 205 

Wallace, Alfred, 49, 50, 217, 218 

Waller, Willard, 297, 298 

Ward, Lester F., 27, 31; mores, 283; 
393 

Waring, Fred, 386 

Warner, Mildred Hall, 189; upward 
mobility, 190-193 

WARNER, W. LLOYD, on social 
class, 177; biographic, 189; up- 
ward mobility, 190-193 

Washington, B. T., school principal, 
207 

Washington, George, 33; spoils sys- 
tem, 323; 433, 457 

Watson, James R., 326 

Watt, James, 50, 338 

Watt, W. W., poem, 185 

Weber, Alfred, 428 

Wellington, Duke of, paranoia, 101 

Wells, Dr. Horace, 50 

Weyland, Mr., cited by Malthus, 222 

Wharton, Edith, 335 

Wheatstone, Sir Charles, 50 

White, Charlie, McGill’s friend, 201- 
203; 204 

Whitman, Walt, 334, 335 

Whitney, Eli, 460 

Whyte, William H., Jr, cited, 77; 
186, 267 

Wigman, Mary, 384 

Williams, Robin, quoted, 152 

Williams, Roger, 459 

Willkie, Wendell, 465 

Wills, Helen, quoted, 206 

Wilson, Edmund, cited, 55 

Wilson, Woodrow, 465 

Wipf, John, leader of Spink County 
Hutterites, 260 

Wipf, John Jr., 261, 262 

Wissler, Clark, 44; universal culture 
pattern, 283 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, 332 

Weber, Max, 326 

Wolfe (sunspots), 50 

Wordsworth, William, 84 

Wright, Richard, 205 


Xenophanes, relativity, 6; 10 


Yelutin, Vyacheslav, on Russian ed- 
ucation, 311 

Young, Arthur, quoted by Malthus, 
222 

Yank, Dr., 410 

Young, J. Z., cited, 10; quoted, 12 


Zarathustra, 367, 368 
Zeckendorf, William, 187 
Zeno, the Stoic, 48; Groucho on, 390 


Absolute sovereignty, 467-468 

Acceleration of culture, 45 

Acculluration, 139, 279 

Accommodation, ambivalence in, 136; 
assimilation and, 135-136; defined, 
126, 128, 135; Negro teachers and 
segregation, 135-137; types of, 
129; within groups, 152 

Ad libber, the greatest, 388, 391-392 

Administrator, qualifications of, 78— 
79 

Advertising, 331-337, 337-341; hon- 
esty in, 340; singing commercials, 
338; television, 339-341 

Age composition of U.S. population, 
230-231 

Age and sex distribution of Rus- 
sia, 240-241 

Aggregations and associations, 158- 
159 


Affluent Society, The, 330 

Africa, revolutionary change, 443 

Afrikaner Nationalists, 444-445; stu- 
pidity of, 446-447 

Alcohol, drinking, 360-364; amount 
in various drinks, 361-362; dan- 
gers of, 361; effects of, 362-363 

Aleatory interest, 24 

Altruism, 369 

Amalgamation (See also Race mix- 
ture and Miscegenation). Assimila- 
tion and, 139; Negroes in US., 
191-192; South Africa, 211-212 

Ambivalence, in accommodation, 136; 
of Negro teachers toward segrega- 
tion, 137 

American and Russian similarities, 
239 

American's dependence on diffusion, 
53 


American Medical Association, 343 

Amusement, defined, 378 

Andean Bronze Age, 41-42 

Andean Culture, highland origin of, 
442-443; periods of, 41 

Animatism, 18 

Animisim, 18 

Antagonism, The Great, 114-118 

Anthropologist (poem), 314 

Apartheid, 212, 444 

A-politicality, 315-316 

Applied science, resistance to, 224- 
225 

Archaism, 258 

Architecture, Tiahuanocoan, 42-43 

Aristotelian causes, 423-424; 428 

Art, as experience, 379-380; form, 
379-380; great, make-believe, mag- 
ical, 332; great, 378; magical, 331- 
337; material of (substance), 379; 
substance and form, 377-381 rec- 
reation and, 377-378 

Art and business, 331-337 

Artist or Wife, 382-387, 383 
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Artists and business, 334 

Assimilation, 139; accommodation 
and, 135-136; of Brandeis, 139- 
143; defined, 126, 129 

Associations, 157-158; aggregations 
and, 158-159; groups and, 155- 
159 

Athletics, college, reform of, 394- 
395; 397-399 

Atom Bombs and world peace, 466 

Aunts, in praise of (poem), 74 

Automation, and labor force, 229 

Automobiles, status symbols, 186 


Balance of power, 469 

Beauticians, role and status, 75 

Behavior, defined by groups, 71-72 

Behaviorism, 94 

Bhagavad Gita, 368 

Big Business and Big Labor, 327-331 

Big Four and peace, 469 

Biological evolution, 18 

Biopathy, 289 

Birth control, 218; falling postwar 
birth rates, 245; Japan, back- 
ground of, 244-245; methods in 
Japan, 246; population theory and, 
218; postwar Japan, 243-244; 
rhythm method, 219 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 343 

Body and Mind, 100-103 

Booby-traps for science, 411-412 

Borrowing (of culture), 51-53 

Brahmanism, 367 

Brain, computers and, 82; effects of 
exercise, 83; functioning of, 80- 
84; origin, 80-81; structure of, 81 

Branches of government, interdepend- 
ent, 321-322 

Brandeis, assimilation of, 139-143 

Brandeis family, immigration of, 140- 
143 

Break in transportation theory, 250 

British National Health Service, 342- 
347; approval of (97%), 344; doc- 
tors’ objections, 345-346; hospital 
shortage, 346; procedures, 344 
345; quality of care, 345 

Brotherhood Grave, The, 133-134 

Brothers, defense of (poem), 74-75 

Buddhism, 367 

Bureaucracy, 76-77, 321-322 

Business, glamor and, 334; govern- 
ment, fusion with, 316; magical 
art and, 331-337; in Mesopotamia, 
36-37 

Businessman, American, 333; carica- 
ture of, 340-341; and pitchman, 
339-341 


Caste and class, 178-179 


Catholic Approach to Protestantism, 
The, 372 


Catholic-Protestant conflict, 376 
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Catholic Worker Movement, 54-55 

Catholicism and Negroes, 195 

Causation, Aristotelian, 423-424; 428, 
429 

C.C.C. (Civilian Conservation Corps), 
419-420; results of, 420-421 

Centrality, illusion of, 30 

Ceremonials, 162 

Change (See Social Change) 

Change and variability of culture, 
Section 4 

Character, social change and, 430 

Charisma, President Truman’s, 433- 
436 

Charlestonese, dictionary of, 255-256 

Checks to population growth, 220- 
221 


Checks and balances, interdepend- 
ence of, 321-322 

China, Red, recognition of, 471; 
women in, 299 

Chinese ethicists, 367 

Christian Tradition and the Unity 
We Seek, The, 372 

Christianity, development of, 373- 
374; secularized, 373 

Cigarettes and lung cancer, 348 

Cities, changes in 264-268; location 
of, 265; planning of, 265-266 

City state of Sumer, 34-35 

City growth in Russia, 241 

Citizenship, corporate, 317-318, 320 

Civic centers, 265 

Civic vs. political, 318-319 

Civil War, causes of, 235 

Civilization, contributions of U.S. to, 
455-460 a 

Classical economics and science, 218 

Climate, topography and culture, 64 

Climaxes of culture patterns, 46-47 

Clubs and social sets, 161-162 

Cognates, 258 

College athletics, reforms, 394-395, 
397-399 

College football, Bain reform of, 394 
395; faults of, 395-397; Faurot 
on reform of, 397-399 

Colleges, desegregation in, 197 

Colloquialism, 258 

Color bar in South Africa, 212-213 

Comedian, taboos on, 388 

Comedy, Groucho Marx, 388-393 

Commercial communities, 249 

Commercials, singing, 338 

Communication, basic to self, 95-96; 
institutions and, 273; tactile, 84 
89 

Communism, pure (religious), 259- 
260; irrational fear of, 238-239 

Communities, classification of, 249, 
250; location of, 250-251; nature 
of, 248-252; regions, sub-cultures 
and Section 15. 


Community, defined, 248, 249, 252, 
253-254; Hutterite colony, 259- 
264; loose use of term, 248; neigh- 
borhoods and, 249; summary of 
data on, 251-252 

Compartmentalization, 155 

Competition, art as factor in, 333- 
334; defined, 126; within groups, 
151-152 

Compulsory health insurance, 342- 
343 


Concepts, necessary for science, 122 

Conflict, Catholic-Protestant, 376; de- 
fined, 126; Russian Revolution, 
130-134; types of, 128; within 
groups, 152; within institutions, 
290, 401 

Consciousness, stream of, 82 

Consent of governed, 458 

Conservation, 419-420 

Consumption, 334-335 

Contributions of U.S. to Civilization, 
455-460 

Convergence, 52 

Corporate citizenship, 317-318, 320 

Corporation, administrator, traits of, 
314-320; court-jester, need of, 78; 
Inspector-General, need of, 78; 
“man,” traits of, 316; politics and, 
314-320 

Corporationism, 315-316, 327 

Corporative society, 328 

Court-jester, for corporations, 78 

Cousins, girl and boy, 75 

Creative Experience, 165 

Creativity, 29-30 

Crowd and Group (Follett), 166 

Crowd Fallacy, The, 165-169 

Crowds and groups, differences be- 
tween, 167-168 

Crowds and mobs, 163-164 

Crowds and Publics, Section 10 

Crystal Palace, Life in the, 77 

Cuddling, importance of, 86, 89 

Cultural isolation, 455 

Cultural lag, 23 

Cultural unification, era of, 455-456 

Culture, change and variety, Section 
4; climate on topography, 66; 
climaxes of patterns, 46-47; con- 
vergence, 52; defined (Tylor and 
Bain), 19; diffusion (borrowing), 
51-53; Egypt and Mesopotamia, 
33; figure of speech, 272; form- 
content (Simmel) 52; Formative 
Era, Andean, 39-40; genius and, 
48-49; independent origin of, 52; 
invention and, 64-65; juvenile de- 
linquency and, 112-113; Mesopo- 
tamian, 32-38; nature of, 44-45; 
Neanthropic, 32-33; organic view 
of, 26-30; particularism and, 64; 
Pre-Incan Andean,» 38-43; rela- 
tivity of, 51; science of (Tylor), 
19-22; similarities and differences, 
52, 63-66; simplicity of past, 104; 
social nature of, Section 2; struc- 
ture and functions of, Section 3; 
style patterns of, 47-48; superstitu- 
tion and, 21-22; survivals (ves- 
tiges), 18; telescopes and micro- 
scopes, 65; Tiahuanaco, 40-42; 
uniqueness, 51; universal pattern, 


Culture—Continued 
44-45, 283-284: variability and 
change, Section 4. 

Culture of Cities, The (Mumford), 
267 

Cumulation of Culture, 45 

Custom, cake of, 272 

Cyclical conquests, Era of, 40-41 


Dance to the Piper, 382 

Dancing, 384-385; homosexuality 
and, 386; as a religion, 387; sex 
and, 385-386 

Dating and Marriage, Negro-white, 
198-199 

Dead Hand, 272, 418 

Death, how to die, 293-294 

Deceleration of cultural change, 45 

Decentralization, 266 

Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, The (Gibbon), 452 

Decorators, interior, role of, 75 

Delinquency, juvenile, prevention of, 
421 

Democracy, changes in (possible), 
468; childhood and, 274; disap- 
pearance of (possible), 328; revo- 
lutions and, 442-443 

Democratic Dream, The, 471 

Demography and population, Section 
13 

Demonstrations and rallies, 162-163 

Desegregation, Negro teachers and, 
138; results of, 194-199; H. R. 
Sass on, 199; in schools, 196-197 

Dialectical Materialism, 423 

Dialects in U.S., 256-258 

Differentiation, era of, 455 

Diffusion, Age of, 456 

Diffusion (borrowing), 51-53 

Dilettantism, 378 

Dispersion, era of, 455 

Divorce among artists, 382 

Doctors, publicly trained, 342 

Doubt and Certainty in Science, 10- 
11 

Drinking (alcohol), 360-364 

Dyadic group, 149, 155 


Ecological processes, 127 

Economics, Big Business, Big Labor, 
327-331; classical and science, 218; 
new system emerging, 328-329; 
World War III and, 468 

Ecumenicity, 373 

Education, adolescence and, 293; 
American vs. European colleges, 
306-307; college for all?, 304; col- 
lege years, 293; faculty types, 313- 
314 (poem) ; high school in USSR, 
309; pre-college in Europe and 
U.S., 305-306; pre-school, 291- 
292; professional, U.S. and Europe, 
304-305; science and, 403-407, 
407-414; social mobility and, 179; 
Soviet, 308-312; U.S. and school 
boom, 308; Western world, 303- 
307 

Emile, 84 

“Emotions” (passions) and self, 93 

“Enemy, The,” stereotype, 115 

England in South Africa, 214 

Enlightenment, 454 
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Entertainment, defined, 378 

Epicureanism, 367 

Epistemology, 4, 10 

Equality of sexes, 386-387 

Essay on the Principle of Population 
(Malthus), 217-218 

Ethics, basic values, 374-375; history 
of, 453; one-worldism and, 372- 
373; science and, 403-404; self- 
sacrifice ideal, 370; evolution of, 
365-371 

Ethnocentrisim, 153 

Etymology, 258 

Event-making men, 432 

Evolution, 423; biological and social, 
18; population theory and, 218 

Executives’ man, 76-79 

“Exploding Metropolis,” 267-268 

Extractive communities, 249 

Exurbia, 266-268 


“Fall” of Rome, 130 

Family, artist or wife?, 382-387; 
Burmese women, 298-302; court- 
ship of aged, 295-297; equality of 
women, 301-302; making normal 
people, 288-294; marriage and dat- 
ing, Negro-white, 198-199; mar- 
riage, function of, 277, 279; needs, 
basic of, 156; personality, effects of 
family on, 288-289; Puerto Rican, 
62-63; types of, 156 

Family, Social History of the Amer- 
ican (Calhoun), 454 

Fanaticism in South Africa, 447 

Fashion leadership, 175 

Fashion prestige, 174 

Fathers, roles of (poem), 75 

Fear, bases of, 103-104 

Federalism, principle, 457-458 

Federalist Papers, 318-319 

Fertile Crescent, 38-39 

Financial communities, 249 

Fine arts, 378 

Flag salutes, substitutes for, 464 

Fluidity, upward and downward move- 
ment, 190 

Fluvial civilizations, 32-33 

Folkways, 271; definition and origin, 
24 

Folkways and mores, 22-26; change 
of, 26; distinguished, 22-23 

Fool, The, business executives need 
one, 78; function of, 388; Shake- 
spearian, 390-91 

Football, college, reform of, 394- 
399 

Foreigners, as leaders, 38 

Forest Hills, A. Gibson at, 208 

Form in art, 377-381 

Formative Era, Andean, 39-40 

Freedom, 429-430 

Free enterprise, disappearing, 316 

Free will and science, 20 

Functional-organic, 102 

Fusion, Age of, 456 


Garrison state, 328 

Gemeinschaft community, 259 

“Gemmules” and evolution, 218 

Generalized other, 96-97 

Generalized other and inanimate ob- 
jects, 97 
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Genesis of Self, The, Section 6 

Genesis, nature of, 29, 48-49 

Guilded Age, The, 184 

Glamor and business, 334 

Global wars (possible), 470 

GNP, 332 

God, 368; His intentions, 448, 499; 
population and, 218 

Government, branches, interdepend- 
ence of, 321-322; need for better 
personnel, 321-326; politics and 
corporations, 315-320; politics, 
“dirty,” 324-325 

Great art, 378 

Great man (Lenin), 428-433 

Great Man Theory, 49, 418, 423- 
424, 434-435; fallacy of, 130 

Greenbelt, 265 

Group, defined, 150, 156-157; defi- 
nitions of, 150, 156-157; Fichter’s 
criteria condensed, 156; single per- 
son as a, 155 

Groups, accommodation within, 152; 
associations and, 155-159; be- 
tween-group roles, 154; classifica- 
tions of, 144-145; competition 
within, 151-152; conflict within, 
152; crowds and, differences, 167— 
168; duration of, 154; dynamics 
of, 70; mixed character of, 164; 
nature and classification of, Sec- 
tion 9; nonrational, 160-164; nu- 
clear and peripheral, 156; pair- 
groups, 151; primary and second- 
ary, 150; reference, 154; sociology 
and psychology of, 144; within- 
group roles, 151 


Hammurabi'’s Code, 37 

Hammurabi’s Empire, 33-34 

Health insurance, compulsory and 
voluntary, 342-343 

Hebrew prophets, 367 

Heredity and institutions, 273 

Hinduism, 367 

Historian (poem), 314 

History, American, ignorance of, 
405; trends in, 451-454; two 
movements, 455-456 

History of Western Morals, A, 
(Brinton), 451 

Hogans, Navajo, 58 

Homo Ludens, 377, 389 

Homosexuality, and dancing, 386 

Hopi, attitudes on war, 54-56; 
Catholic workers and, 55; proph- 
ecies, 56 

Horizontal fluidity, 190 

Horizontal mobility, 190 

Hospitals, mental, ideal, 354-355 

Huckster, 338 

Human behavior, physical and bio- 
logical basis of, 80 

Human Destiny (Noiiy), 408 

Human nature, defined, 146 

Humanities, faults of, 404-406 

Humor, function of, 389; man only 
has it, 389; research needed, 389; 
theories of, 393 

Hutterite community, economic sys- 
tem, 262-263; history of, 263- 
aay sectarian community, 258- 


“I” and “me,” 89-90, 92, 95, 98 

Ideal and real social structures, 281 

Illness, “cause” and treatment, 349- 
350 

“Image, The,” 424 

Imagination, creative, 83 

Imagination, effect on personality, 
91-92 

Imitation, success by, 76-79 

Impending Crisis (Helper), 235 

Inanimate objects and self, 97 

Indian (American) and Negro cross- 
breeding, 140 

Indo-European languages, faulty 
structure of, 102-103 

Infancy, normal characteristics of, 
291 

Inheritance, Burmese women, 300 

Institutions, art as, 332, biological 
basis of, 400; changes in, 278-279; 
classifications of, 283-284, 285- 
286; conflict in and between, 401; 
defined, 271, 272, 277, 283, 285, 
401-402; difference from mores, 
25-26; diversities of, 286-287; in- 
dividual and, 272-275; interde- 
pendence of, 287, 403; knowing, 
a way of, 281-282; letter and 
spirit of, 280; loose use of term, 
271; nature of, 401-403; origin 
of, 277-278; personality and, 290; 
pivotal, 285-287; science as, 400- 
401, 403-404; stability and change 
of, 277-282; structure of, 401; 
uniformities of, 286; universality of, 
63-64 

Insult, as humor, 388-389, 390 

Integration, era of, 455-456 

Integration (racial in U.S.), amalga- 
mation and, 195-196; occupation- 
al, 201-203; outcome of, 194- 
199; two theories of, 200-201 

Integration of schools, assumes ra- 
cial equality, 199; opposed by 
(some) Negro teachers, 135-138 

Interaction, 165; basis of social life, 
127; groupal, 166-167; major 
types of, Section 8 

Interdependence, human, basic to 
religion, 374 

Intra-Group relations, 149-154 

Inventions, culture and, 64-65; ef- 
fects on economics, 338; simul- 
taneous, 49-50 

Irrationality in social 
160-161 

Isolation, era of, 455 

I Wanted To Be Somebody, 204-210 


structures, 


Japan’s democratic revolution, 243 

Japanese population, 242-247 

Jesus, ethics of, 368-369 

Juvenile courts, improvement of, 

357; invention of, 359 

Juvenile delinquency, alleged in- 
crease of, 356-357; causes of, 
110-113, 358-359; changes as 
cause, 111; confusion as cause, 
111; school drop-out, 113; single 
factor “causes,” 111; sub-group 
causes, 112-113 


Katchina society (Hopi), 56 

“King’s English, The,” 258 

Knowledge for What?, 286 

Knowledge, scientific, 409-414; char- 
acteristics of, 410; need for un- 
derstanding, 412-413 

Kulturgeschichte (Lamprecht), 452 


Labor, Big, and Big Business, 327- 
331 


Labor force and automation, 229 

Labor unions, corporation minded, 
327; politics and, 315; revolution 
and, 441 

Language, effect of early habits on, 
90; flaw in English, 102-103; in- 
dex of community, 253; in Meso- 
potamia, 34; nature of, 379; in 
Oxford, Ohio, 254; Semitic and 
Sumerian, 34; social structure and, 
253-254 

Law, origin of, 37 

Leader, cult of, 424 

Leaders, 429 

Leadership, charismatic, 
types of, 172 

Learning, biological factors in, 85- 
86; infancy, importance of, 85-87; 
instinct and, 85; Original Sin and, 
84-85; pleasures of, 83; Rousseau’s 
idea of, 84; social conditioning of, 
85 

Leibnitz’s Principle, 19 

Leisure Class, Theory of, 332 

Letchworth, 265 

Linguistics, 258 

Logic, 258 

Looking-glass self, 89-94 

Longevity and smoking, 348 

Loom of History, The (Muller), 451 

Louisville, Ky., ante bellum, 141 

Love (spiritual), 369, 371 

Lunar World of Groucho Marx, 
388-393 

Lung Cancer, 347-351 


260-261; 


Malthus’ Theory, summary of, *°222 

Malthusian Theory, criticisms of, 
219 

Man, The Unknown (Carrell) 408 

Mana, 18 

Mankind, unity of, 66 

Manufacturing communities, 249 

Marriage (See also Family) 

Marriage and dating, Negro-white, 
198-199 

Marriage and race mixture in U.S., 
197-198 

Marriage of artists, 382+ 

Materialism in America, 335-336 

Mathematics, lack of in U.S., 408, 
409 

McGill, Ralph, and Charlie White, 
201-203 

“Me” and “I,” 89-90, 95, 98 

Medical knowledge, resistance to, 
234 

Medicine socialized, 342-347 

Medicine, research in, 348-350 

Melting pot, 458 

Membership groups, confusing term, 
149 

Mental Health, philosophy of, 109 


Mental hospitals, ideal, 354-355 

Mental illness (See also Tensions) 

Mental illness. 290, 351-355: 
amount of, 252-253; increase of 
(alleged), 351-352; therapy of, 
106-109; time and mild. 106 

Mesopotamia, religion of, 35-36 

Metaphysics, 4 

Method sciences, 4 

“Metropolis, Exploding,” 267-268 

Microscopes and telestopes, 65 

Middle class. and politics, 315-316; 
property class, 316-317 

Military organization, origin, 36 

Mind, 82, 102 

Mind and body, 100-103 

Mind, Self, and Society, 94 

Miscegenation (See also Race mix- 
ture). Amalgamation, 139-140; 
Negro-white-Indian in U.S.. 195- 
196; not by marriage, 197-198; 
South Africa, 211-212 

Misery and vice, as population 
checks, 221 

Mobility (See Social Mobility) 

Mobility and stratification, Section 
11 

Mobs and crowds, 163-164 

Modern Corboration and Private 
Property, The, 77 

Moralitv. institutional aspects of, 
274-275 

Moral restraint, 221 

Morals, too inclusive term, 452 

Mores, defined. 25, 26, 271 

Mores and folkways, 22-26 

Moscow, Revolution in, 131-132 

Mother, role of, 75 

Mutations, rejected by Darwin, 218 

My First Boss, 201-203 

Myths, political and economic, 328 


Natural sciences, classes of, 4 

Navajo’s Look Ahead, 57-59 

Neanthropic culture, 32-33 

Negative checks to population, 220- 
221 

Negro-Indian cross-breeding, 140 

Nesro in the United States, The, (F. 
Frazier), 194 

Negro, stereotypes of, 153-154; 
teachers and school integration, 
137 

Negroes, condition of, in South Af- 
rica, 211 

Negroes (U.S.), Catholicism and, 
195; occupations, 194-195; skin 
color and status, 195: upward mo- 
bility, 204-205: whites, dating 
and marrying, 198-199 

Neighborhoods and communities, 
249 

“Neuroid” and “psychoid,.” 100-102 

Neurosis and psychosis, 100-102 

New Deal Revolution, 438-439 

News, “hard.” 424; what makes 
news, 423-427 

New State, The (Follett), 165 

Next American Revolution, 440-441 

1984 (Orwell), 328 

Noah’s Flood, 34 

Noblesse Oblige, 184 

Normal personalities, Section 7 


Normality, 289 

Normative sciences, 4 
Nuclear arms race, 114-117 
Nuclear groups, 156 


Obstacles to understanding science, 
411-412 

Occupational mobility, 180-181 

Occupations of U.S. Negroes, 194- 
195 

Oil, saves Navajos, 58 

Older people, social effects of, 228- 
229 

Oligopoly, 329 

One-man group, 155 

One World, 372, 465-466 

Ontology, + 

Operational Philosophy, 14 

Organic-functional, 102 

Organic growth, 27-28 

Organization Man, The, 77 

Origin of species and Malthus, 218 

Other, generalized, 96-97 

Out-group stereotypes, 153-154 

Oxford, Ohio, language traits of, 254 


Pair relation, 149 

Pangenesis, 218 

Paranoid behavior, 101—102 

Para-proprietal, 328 

Particularism, sources of, 30; 64, 
284-285 

Party, and revolution, 431 

Pathological personalities, Section 7 

Patriotism, sociopathic, 114 

Pay TV, 338 

Peace, Big Four and, 469; necessary 
factors of, 114 

Pentacostal faiths, growth of, 376 

Perfectibility of man, 217 

Peripheral groups, 156 

Person, as a social structure, 155 

Personalities, normal and patholog- 
ical, Section 7 

Personality, adolescence, 293; bio- 
logical basis of, 288-289; cult of, 
424; definition of normal, 289; 
early speech habits and, 90; effects 
of technology on, 65-66; imagina- 
tion’s effect on, 91-92; institutions 
and, 273-275; institutional effects 
on, 290; “mystery” diminishing, 
95; normal and pathological, Sec- 
tion 7; organization of roles, 155- 
156; personal pronouns and, 73- 
74; political party and, 430-431; 
preadolescence and, 292; seven 
stages of, 290-294 

Philanthropy in U.S., 459 

Philology, 258 

Philosopher (poem), 314 

Philosophy of As If, The (Vaihin- 
ger), 433 

Physics and sociology, 408 

Pitchman and businessman, 339-341 

Plato, Jefferson on, 406 

Play, defined, 378; self-growth and, 
96-97 

Plurels, 160 

Plutocracy, possibility of, 468 

Poetry for Poetry’s Sake, 380 s 

Politics, Burmese women in, 301 ; civic 
duty and, 318-319; civic duty and, 
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Politics—Continued 
318-319; corporations and, 315- 
320; “dirty” (folklore), 324-325; 
party as revolutionists (Lenin), 431 

Polygamy, 300 

Population, birth control, 218; de- 
mography, Section 13; “explosion.” 
219, Section 14; growth rates in 
Sweden and London (Malthus), 
221; nation grows vounger, 228— 
233; principle of (Malthus), 217- 
222; quantity, quality, policy, 224; 
reasons science not used, 225-226; 
scientific study of, 224 

Population control, 237; in Japan, 
243; in primitive societies, 223- 
224; science and, 223-228 

Population growth, checks, 223-224; 
moral restraint, 221: positive and 
preventive checks, 220-221 

Population in United States, caution 
about analysis of, 232-233; eco- 
nomic effects of age shift, 232-233; 
median age, 229-230; percentage 
at various ages, 230; social effects 
of age composition, 230-231 

Population pressure, 234-237; as 
cause of war, 235; felt and not felt, 
235-236; proposals for relieving. 
236-237; poverty no cause of 
change, 235 

Power politics, 469 

Power, Lenin and, 431 

Power Elite, The (Mills), 77 

Prediction of publics, 170 

Pre-Incan Andean culture, 38-43 

Pre-school education, 291-292 

Press, power of, 426, 427 

Prices, “administered,” 329-330, fixed, 
330-331 

Primary groups, Cooley’s statement 
about, 27; defined, 145-146, 146- 
147; ideals, 144-148; phase of 
society, 146 

Primary ideals, in democracy and 
Christianity, 147-148 

Primary and secondary groups, 146, 
149, 150, 158 

Process, defined, 127 

Processes, ecological, 127 

“Process of”—a tautology, 125 

Production, amount and variety, 338 

Professors, traits of, 313 

Progress, evolutionary, 460 

Progress, tentative character of, 448- 
450 


Prohibition, 360 

Proletariat and revolution, 431 

Promenade Home, And (A. de 
Mille), 382 

Prophecy, self-fulfilling, 115-116 

Proverbs, social significance of, 89 

Psychiatrists, shortage of, 353-354 

Psychoanlyst (Poem), 314 

Psychoid and neuroid, 100-102 

Psychology and Sociology, 144 

Psychosis and neurosis, 100-102 

Public opinion, 169-170 

Public school, 459 

Public servants, how to improve, 325- 
326 

Publics, 170-175; fashion, 173-174; 
functions of, 171-172; nature of, 
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Publics—Continued 
170-171; number of, 171; recre- 
ational, 172 
Publics and crowds, Section 10 
Puerto Rican culture traits, 61 
Puerto Ricans in New York, 60-63 
Puerto Rico, figures on, 60 
Purdah, 298 


Quasi-public services, 342 
Quipu, 39, 41 


N 

Race, and Super-subordination, Sec- 
tion 12 

Race conflict, 442-447 

Race mixture (See Miscegenation and 
Amalgamation) 

Race mixture, South Africa, 211—212 

Race prejudice, in Puerto Rico, 61-62 

Race relations in South Africa, 210- 
214 

Races, 63-64 

Racial integration, outcome, 194-199 

Racial mixture, 139-140 

Radburn, 265 

Rallies and demonstrations, 162-163 

Rationality in social structures, 160- 
161 

Rationalization, 155 

Reaction, 165 

Real and ideal social structures, 281 

Real-Politik, Lenin and Bismarck, 
431-432 

Recreation, 393-394; art and, 377- 
378; football reforms, 394-395, 
393-399; Groucho Marx, 388- 
393; nature of, 393-394 

Reference groups, 149 

Regional speech, 253-258 

Regions, communities, and sub-cul- 
tures, Section 15 

Reification, as cause of war, 116; of 
mind, 102-103; “nation thinks” 
(No!), 114 

Relativity of morals, 51 

Religion, dancing and, 387; defi- 
nition of, 373; evolution of ethics, 
365-371; freedom of, 459; Hopi 
Indians, 54-56; man creating him- 
self, 372-376; progress and, 450; 
reverence for life, 366-367, 371; 
Tylor’s “minimum definition,” 18 

Reproduction, rapidity of, 220 

Revolution in the United States, 
437-441 

Revolution, right of, 456-457 

Revolutions, 285; change, produced 
by, 130-131; democracy and, 
442-443; evolutionary and violent, 
437-438; political parties and, 
431; types of, 437-438; violent 
and inevitable, 439-440 

Rights, Universal Declaration of, 
461-464 

Roles and Statuses, Section 5; be- 
havior and, 69-73; complexity of, 
70-71; defined, 71; executives’ 
man, 46-79; “good” and “bad,” 
72; relatives and service people 
(poem), 73-76; reversal of, 73-74, 
155 

Roosevelt and Truman, 434-435 

Roots, 258 


Rumor and news, 425 

Rural-nonfarm, 266 

Russia, education in, 308-312 

Russia, high school curricula, 309 

Russia, irrational fear of, 238-239 

Russia, school achievement, 311 

Russian and American similarities, 
239 

Russians fear U.S. as war-monger, 
239 


Samkhya (Sankhya), 368 

“Scare” advertising, 339 

Schools, desegregation in, 196-197; 
Hutterite, 261; public, 459; racial 
vs. social integration, 198-199 

Science, break-throughs, 414; classes 
of, 123; concepts, 122; discoveries 
(possible), 410; economics, classi- 
cal and, 218; education and, 403- 
407; effect on culture, 66; free 
will, 20; human welfare and, 226- 
227; importance to education, 
404; as an institution, 400-403; in 
Mesopotamia, 35-36; as method, 
5; nature and origin of, 400-401, 


~ 402; and population control, 223- 


228; religion and, 373; resistance 
to, 224-225; theology and, 20-21; 
units in, 69-70 

Scientific knowledge, character of to- 
day’s, 410 

Scientific Sociology, Section 1 

Scientific theories, wrong, 17 

Sciences, classes of, 5; interdepend- 
ence of, 5-6 

Scientists, errors of, 408-409 

Sect, Hutterite, 258-64 

Segregation, South African cost of, 

3 


Self, differentiation by touch, 88; 
“emotions” and, 93; genesis of, 
94-99; Section 6; looking-glass, 
89-94; personal pronouns and, 
90; play and, 96-97; reflected, 90- 
91, 93; reverence for, 92 

Self-assertion and particularism, 30 

Self-sacrifice, ethics of, 370 

Semantics, 258 

Semeiotics, 258 

Senior citizens, care of, 295; court- 
ship of, 295-297 

Service communities, 249 

Seven stages of man, 290-294 

Sex and dancing, 385-386 

Signals and signs, 88 

Similarities, American and Russian, 
239 

Similarity and difference, 44 

Simplicity (alleged) of primitive 
cultures, 104 

Simplicity, varieties of, 90-91 

Simultaneous inventions, 49-50 

Sisters, against (poem), 74 

Slang, 258 

Slavery, origin of, 36 

Slum-clearance, 265 

Smoking, cost of, 348; lung cancer 
and, 348-351 

“Snake-pits,” 353 

Social change, causes of, 44-50, 
418, 451-452; effects of, 438-439; 
fads and fashions, 45; leaders as 


Social change—Continued 
causes of, 428-429; speed and 
consequences, 437-438; technolog- 
ical, 45; theories of, 417-418; 
types of 452-453 

Social disorganization and change, 
437-438 

Social classes, dichotomous classifica- 
tion, 177-178; Marx (K., not G.) 
on, 176; open and closed, 178- 
179; other societies, 176; two ap- 
proaches, 176-178; Warner’s clas- 
sification, 177 

Social climbing, 189-193 

Social climbing as vulgarity, 189 

Social cohesion, three degrees of, 129 

Social contagions, 45 

Social equality, end result of, 194- 
199 

Social evolution, 18 

Social History of the American Fam- 
ily (Calhoun), 454 

Social intelligence, defined, 27 

Social interaction, Section 8 

Socialism, 315; and professions, 343 

Socialization, defined, 127; and other 
processes, 139 

Socialized medicine, 342-347 

Socialized public services, 342 

Social mobility, 178-182 (See also 
Section 11); Althea Gibson, up- 
ward bound, 205-210; horizontal, 
190; occupational, 180-181; re- 
wards of upward, 192; social lad- 
der, 189-193; status, 181-182; 
techniques of upward, 190-192; 
upward by college, 304; vertical 
and horizontal, 179 

Social process, concept of, 121-125; 
fallacy ot “the,” 123; multiple 
meanings of, 122-123 

Social processes, classification of, 
121; common types, 126-129; 
large number of, 124; Tumley’s 
classification, 126; polaric dicho- 
ioe 126; as social functioning, 

Social scientist (poem), 313-314 

Social structures, classification of 
(Bain), 284; growth of, 277; lan- 
guage and, 253-254; real and 
ideal, 281; sociopathy of, 285- 
290 

Society, a moral organism, 148 

Socio-cultural development, Section 


Sociology, scientific, Section 1 

Sociology, general social science, the 
most, 7; groups and, |44; natural 
science, 3-10; case against, 7-8; 
for, 8-10; objective of, 7; physics 
and, 408; point of view of, 277; 
specialties in, 6-7; supernaturalism 
and, 9 

Sociopathic “patriotism,” 114 

Sociopathic resistance to scientific 
knowledge, 234-235 

Sociopathy, criteria of, 287; person- 
ality and, 290; World Organization, 
465-471 

South Africa, color bar, 212-213; 
England in, 214; Negroes, con- 
ditions of, 211; race conflict in, 


South Africa—Continued 
442-447; race relations in, 210- 
214; whites struggle to survive, 
212 

Sovereignty, absolute, 467-468 

Speech, regional differences, 253-258 

“Spectatoritis,” 394 

Spending, 335-336 

Spink Colony, South Dakota, 259- 
260 

Spiritual leaders, 365-366 

Spoils system, 323-324 

Stages of culture, 11-13 

State, withering away of, (?), 316 

Status, ascribed, achieved, assumed 
70, 72-73; defined, 72-73; wom- 
en’s 298-299 

Status behavior (poem), 185 

Statuses and Roles, Section 5 

Statuses and social processes, 128 

Status mobility, upward and down- 
ward, 181-182 

Status Seekers, The (Packard), 184 

Status symbols, 183-188; automo- 
biles, 186; farming, 188; home, 
188; hotels and resorts, 186-187; 
Ivy League colleges, 187; Negroes 
and autos, 195; Negroes and skin 
color, 195; wealth and public serv- 
ice, 187 

Stratification and mobility, Section 
11 

Structure and functions of culture, 
Section 3 

Stereotypes, 149; 
154; war, 117 

Stoicism, 367, 369 

Strangers as leaders, 38 

Strikes forced by management, 328- 


out-group, 153- 


culture, Kroeber and 

Styles, women’s, 174-175 

Syndicalism and revolution, 441 

Sub-cultures, regions, and communi- 
ties, Section 15 

Subject vs. substance in art, 380 

Subordination and Race, Section 12; 
social class and, 177-178 

Success, by imitation, 76-79 

Suggestion, and crowds, 166-167 

Sumer, origin of formal law, 37 

Sumerian culture, 34 

Supernatural origin of beliefs in, 18 

Super- and subordinate social classes, 
177-178 

Superordination, subordination, and 
Race, Section 12 

Supply and demand, “law” of, 218 

Supreme court, packing of, 327 

Suttee, 298 

Symbols, art, 331-337; culture and, 
277; eye and ear, 87; learning by, 
85; master, 12; physical (place) 


Symbols—Continued 
11; reification of; 102-103; science 
and, 5; shared perceptions, 12-13; 
signals and signs, 88; status, 183- 
188; tactile basis of, 88 


Taboos, 25 

Tactile communication, 84-89 

Tasmanians, isolation, 52-53 

“Teach Book, The,” 263-264 

Teacher, status of in USSR and 
U.S., 308 

Techniques of upward mobility, 192- 
193, 205 P 

Technology, 
65-66 

Technology, in U.S., 459-460 

Telescopes and microscopes, 65 

Tensions, alleged increase of, 103- 
104; attention to, 105; eleven 
ways to deal with, 108-109; symp- 
toms of, 107 

Ten-year school, Russia, 309-310 

Theology and science, 20-21 

Theory of Leisure Class, The (Veb- 
len), 184, 332 

Third World War, 468 

Three Stages (Comte), 14 

Tiahuanaco architecture, 42 

Tiahuanaco culture, 40-42 

Time consciousness, 61, 63 

Topography and culture, 64 

Tranquilizers, 103-104 

Transactions, 165 

Tree of Knowledge, 409-414 

Trees, Land, and Boys, 419-422 

Truman as charismatic man, 434- 
436 


Unification, era of, 455-456 

Uniformity in USSR and USA, 240 

Uniformity and uniqueness, 44 

Uniqueness and difference in social 
phenomena, 156 

United Nations, Big Four and, 469; 
changes needed in, 470; preven- 
tion of war, 117; requirements for 
survival, 461-462 

United States, contributions to civil- 
ization, 455-460 

United States, open classes in 179- 
180 

Units in science, 69-70 

Universal culture patterns (Wissler), 
44, 283-284 

Universal Declaration 
Rights, 461-464 

Upward mobility, Gibson case study, 
205-210; Negroes and, 204-205; 
techniques of, 205 

Uses of the Past (Muller), 451 

USSR census reveals weakness, 239 

USSR Power Myth Exposed, 238- 
242 


of Human 
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Utopia, a possible, 229 


Values, basic, 375 

Variability and change of culture, 
Section 4 

Vertical fluidity, 190 

Vertical mobility, 181-182; “Ameri- 
cans are vulgar,” 189 

Vestiges, cultural, 272 

Vice and misery, as 
checks, 221 

Vital rates, in Russia, 241 

Voluntary giving, 459 

Voluntary health insurance, 343 


population 


Wages, Iron Law of, 218, 229 

Waiters, role and status of (poem), 
75 

War, abolition of, 462; Bain’s atti- 
tude toward, 449; illusions as 
causes, 116; psychotic aspects of, 
466-467; religion and abolition of, 
376; stereotypes and, 113 

Waste of human and other resources, 
419-420 

Water weight 
12-13 

“We” and “I,” 92 

Welfare, science and, 226-227 

Welfare state, 328, 460 

Welwyn, 265 

White, Charlie, and Ralph McGill, 
201-203 

Wife or Artist, 382-387, 383 

Wimbledon, Althea Gibson at, 205- 
207 

Women, position in Red China, 299; 
status of, 458; status in Burma, 
298-302; subjection of, 383-384 

Words, as cause of war, 116 

Work, defined, 378 

World Gene Pool, 456 

World Health Organization, 456 

World Organization, Sociopathy and, 
465-471 

World peace, 
470-471 

World population explosion, Section 
14 

World religions, 18; 367-368 

World Republic, 456 

World union, need for, 413-414 

World War I, ideals of, 465 

World War II, disillusions of, 465 

World War III, fear of, 468 


of (Strato’s proof), 


seven steps toward, 


Younger people, social effects, 229 
Youth Conservation Corps, 421-422 


Ziggurat, 35, 37 
Zoroasterianism, 367 
Zuni-Hopi and Catholic Workers, 56 
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